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*' Aad  the  LonTs  anger  was  kindled  against  Israel, 
and  he  made  them  wailder  in  the  wildemess  forty 
veaza,  until  aD  theraieraticm  that  had  done  evil  in 
the  aMi  of  the  Cird  was  consumed. — N%tmben 

LET  US  ardently  hippe  that  the  Lord's 
anger  wOl  iiot  prevail  until  all 
those  who  have  done  public  evil,  small  or 
j^ieat,  in  our  Commonwealth  within  the 
last  fort^  yeais,  are  consumed.  .If  his 
anger  can  be  appeased  only  and  good 
relations  re&tablished  by  the  taking 
away  of  every  man  guilty  of  evil  actions, 
whether  of  commission  or  omission,  in 
public  life,  or  as  a  plain  eveiy-day  citizen, 
the  death-rate  will  necessarily  have  to  in- 
crease at  an  alarming  rate  and  cause  just 
fears  that  the  United  States  Census  of 
Pennsylvania  -in  )910  will  cut  a  sorry 
%ure  and  show  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
population  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  hour  is 
the  lamentable  indifference  of  the  average 
citizen  to  his  public  duties  and  tlie  easy- 
going spirit  with  which  he  permits  his 
municipal  or  State  servant  to  become  his 
master  and  ruler,  and,  ^s  a  natural  result 
often  the  unchecked  beneficiarj'  of  public 
funds  without  first  passing  the  customary 
appropriation  bills. 

Another  diflBculty  is  the  unconcern  he 
exhibits  when  robbed  of  the  most  precious 


privilege  and  rights  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  or  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
founders  of  our  government.  If  Jie  reads 
flaming  headlines  in  his  morning  paper 
about  an  attempted  robbery,  h£i  interest 
is  instantly  aroused,  every  line  of  the 
story  is  closely  perused  i  his  indignation 
knows  no  bounds  and  he  may  even  mutter: 
"  That  fellow  sliould  be  hung,  •  and  I 
would  n't  hesitate  to  help  pull  the  rope." 
The  same  paper,  in  a  parallel  column, 
may  relate  the  story  of  the  grossest  de- 
bauchery of  the  ballot,  of  thousands  of 
fraudulent  votes  cast  and  counted  at  an 
election  affecting  the  very  life  and  future 
of  the  community,  the  crime  committed, 
perhaps,  under  the  shadow  of  Independ- 
ence Hall.  He  glances  at  the  head-lines, 
yawns,  throws  the  paper  aside  and  lights 
a  cigar! 

We  find  the  Metropolis  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  called  the  "  most  American 
City"  in  the  Union,  under  the  undis- 
puted control  of  a  late  police-magistrate, 
a  successful  public  contractor  and  a 
former  saloon-keejier.  The  elation  of 
our  citizens  should  know  no  bounds 
when  they  contemplate  the  rare  trium- 
virate who  "by  the  grace  of  themselves 
and  the  indiffen»nre  of  the  people"  have 
\nrtually  become  proprietors  and  rulers  of 
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after  acquittal  or  convictioD  on  criiiunal 
charges. 

They  keep  our  streets  as  clean  as  tbtir 
pohtics. 

They  are  "blind"  believers  in  dvil- 
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the  City  of  Philadelphia,  masters  of 
municipal  legislation,  distributers  of  office, 
tithe-gatherers  from  dependent  officiab — 
from  Mayor  to  scrub-woman— wizards  of 
elections  and  general  superintendents  and 
arbiters  of  all  that  concerns  the  municipal 
welfare  of  "  their  loyal  and  obedient  sub- 
jects." 

Our  political  czars  may  well  feel  a 
peculiar  pride  in  their  constituency,  for: 

They  control  one  Mayor. 

They  own  ninety  per  cent,  of  City 
Councils. 

They  are  Directors  of  Public  Safety 
and  Pubhc  Works. 

They  select  and  elect  all  but  three 
Magistrates. 

They  police  the  Police. 

They  promote  public  education  through 
sectional  school-boards  of  their  private 
choice. 

They  manufacture  Republican  ma- 
jorities a  la  carte. 

They  care  for  machine  tools  and  agents 


They  decree  our  tax-rate. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  honored  rulers.  Thar 
power  and  dictation  are,  more  or  lest 
cheerfully,  tolerated  and  acquiesced  in  by; 

700  churches,  ministers  of  the  gospd 
and  their  congregations. 

5,000  Sunday-school  teachers. 

2,500  members  of  the  bar,  graduates  <rf 
our  universities. 

2,500  physicians,  graduates  of  our 
universities. 

1,800  active  members  of  the  Union 
League. 

150  life  members  of  the  Union  League. 

900  members  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club. 

10,000  members  of  other  social,  lit- 
erary, business  and  reform  clubs. 

2,500  firms  composing  "The  Trades 
League." 

750  members  of  the  "Anaent  and 
Honorable"  Board  of  Trade. 

200  financial  institutions  of  clean 
business  record. 

16,000  manufacturing  firms,  employ- 
ing 250,000  hands. 

10,000  business  establishments,  large 
and  small. 

500  building  associations  with  a  power- 
ful, provident  and  respectable  member- 
ship. 

Then  there  are  "The  Mayflower  De- 
cendants,"  "Sons  of  the  Revolution," 
"Society  of  Colonial  Wars,"  and  other 
hereditary  bo<lies  who  glory  in  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  of  their  forefathers 
and  are  satisfied  with  carrying  their 
honored  names — to  the  grave! 

We  have  in  our  midst  a  quarter-million 
honest,  well-disposed  men  who  could 
rescue  the  city  if  they  would  cultivate  and 
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House  the  dormaDt  public-spirit  within 
them,  if  they  would  once  awaken  from  the 
pc^tical  turpitude  and  moral  lethargy 
that  has,  almost  continually  for  a  genera- 
tion, heen  their  voluntary  lot.  They  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  banded  spoilsmen, 
who  levy  tribute  whenever  the  law  is  not 
too  dose  upon  their  heels  and  who  can  be 
RMited  only  by  an  uprising  of  patriotic, 
public-spirited  citizens  and  the  proclama- 
tim  of  a  new  Declaration  of  Independ- 
aux  umed  not  at  foreign  foe  but  at  a 
domestic  oppressor,  far  more  dangerous, 
inddioua  and  threatening  than  any  pos- 
sible eiemy  or  combination  of  powers 
against  our  country  and  its  institutions 
from  foreign  lands. 

T^e  history  of  the  infamy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia  under  boss-rule. 
From  Cameron  to  Quay,  is  of  such  pro- 
portions that  it  can  be  dealt  with  only  in 
a  general  way  and  will  be  taken  up  in  a 
seiies  of  articles,  beginning  with  an  intro- 
dudoiy  chapter  on 

THE   BtRTH   OF  CORRUPTION. 

Senator  Quay  was  not  the  author  or 
onginator  of  the  corrupt  system  of  poli- 
tics in  Pennsylvania,  which  came  in  later 
jears  to  be  fittingly  described  as  Quay- 
i^;  be  found,  when  he  commenced 
his  debasing  public  career,  a  crude,  cut- 
throat political  machine  which  he  per- 
fected and  elaborated  until  it  became 
the  most  effective  instrument  of  liberty- 
destroying  power  in  American  politics. 
Hie  man  who  originated  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  unparalleled  system 
of  political  debauchery  which  has  made 
Pennsylvania  pohtics  a  hissing  and  a 
by-word  wherever  the  Englbh  language 
IS  spoken,  was  the  late  Simon  Cameron. 
He  broke  into  political  parties  and 
schiered  success  with  the  crow-bar  and 
sledge-hammer,  with  a  friendly  burglar- 
proof  safe,  the  closed  doois  hiding  from 
pubUc  view  compartments  filled  with  per- 
suasive boodle.  His  successor  discanied 
the  crow-bar  and  substituted  the  finest 
tnnpered  file;  the  unwieldly  sledge-ham- 
mer gave  way  to  the  noiseless  pry;  the 


closed  door  of  the  burglar-proof  safe  to 
double-locked  and  guarded  apartments 
on  the  political  battle-ground,  safe  from 
public  view  but  far  richer  in  possibilities 
and  rewards  for  the  faithful  than  they 
had  ever  dreamed  of  under  their  first  ruler. 

Cameron  was  bom  of  Scotch  parenta^, 
in  Lancaster  county,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  boy  he 
learned  the  printer's  trade,  edited  a  paper 
for  a  short  time  in  Doylestown,  the 
county-seat  of  Bucks  county,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  removed  to  Harris- 
burg,  to  become  the  editor  of  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  and  gradually,  by 
shrewd  and  timely  changes  of  his  pohtical 
affiliations,  the  dictator  and  the  arbiter 
of  Pennsylvania  politics  for  a  period  of 
forty  years. 

His  first  leap  into  notoriety  came 
through  a  shady  transaction  occurring 
during  the  administration  of  Van  Buren, 
in  which  he  was  the  authorized  Govern- 
ment agent  to  pay  the  Winnebago  Indians 
a  laige  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of 
their  release  of  certain  lands  to  the  United 
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States.  Cameron  was  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent of  a  bank  in  Middletown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  was  charged  that  he  de- 
posited the  specie  entrusted  to  him  to 
discharge  the  debt  to  the  Indians,  in  his 
own  bank,  taking  with  him  the  equivalent 
of  the  amount  In  new  bank-bills.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  equipped  himself  with  a 
large  stock  of  beads,  gewgaws,  and  cheap 
finery  of  the  sort  that  would  be  likely  to 
strike  the  fancy  of  the  aborigines.  After 
having  first  induced  the  Indians  to  accept 
his  new  Middletown  bank-notes,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  prettiest  money  they 
ever  saw,  in  payment  of  their  claim 
against  the  Government,  he  prot;eeded  to 
sell  the  cheap  stock  in  trade  to  his  easy 
dupes  to  an  amount  suflScient  to  cover 
nearly  the  entire  payment  he  had  made 
to  them.  He  had  left  the  specie  in  his 
own  bank  before  starting  on  his  mission, 
and  he  brought  back  nearly  all  the  paper 
notes  which  represented  the  amount. 
Whether  the  story  was  exaggerated  or 
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not,  it  won  for  him  the  derisive  ti 
"Old  Winnebago,"  which  clung  tf 
for  a  generation.  This  episode  s 
have  forever  precluded  his  beiximii 
even  secondary  factor  in  the  affai 
state,  for  a  man  who  delibcratel; 
ceives  and  swindles  the  wards  o 
Nation  should  be  shunned  as  much 
who  would  betray  and  rob  his 
orphan  wards. 

He  entered  into  politics  as  the  leai 
a  legislative  bolt  by  which  he  was  e 
to  the  United  States  Senate  as  tin 
cessor  of  James  Buchanan,  who  he 
come  a  member  of  President  ] 
cabinet.  The  Democrats  had  a 
majority  in  the  legislature  at  the  timi 
had  nominated  the  late  Chief- J 
Woodward  to  succeed  Buchanan 
Cameron,  who  while  professing  to 
Democrat  was  a  protectionist,  q 
made  it  of  interest  to  a  number  of  1 
crats  to  bolt  the  nomination  of  A 
ward  and  support  him  for  the  va( 
This  created  a  deadlock,  and  the  \ 
finding  they  could  not  elect  a  cam 
of  their  own,  finally  voted  for  Can 
giving  him  a  majority,  and  thus  a 
ping-stone  to  his  unsavory  promine 
the  pohtics  of  Pennsylvania.  Ht 
defeated  for  reelection  in  1849  be 
the  Know-Nothing  members  of  the 
lature,  who  then  held  the  balan 
power  between  the  Whigs  and  the  1 
crats,  imitated  the  example  and  fol 
the  tactics  by  which  he  had  secur 
first  election  with  this  difference 
they  fused  with  the  Whigs,  vntii 
James  Cooper,  instead  of  Simon  Can 
Democrat. 

In  the  election  of  1854,  the  1 
Nothing  party  had  become  po' 
enough  in  Pennsylvania  to  consti 
controlhng  element  by  en<iorsin, 
Whig  candidate  for  Governor  an 
Democratic  candidate  for  Canal 
missioner,  both  of  whom  were  e! 
their  triumph  carrying  with  it  the 
plete  control  of  the  legislature.  Ca 
supported  the  Democratic  ticket  ar 
made  a  Democratic  speech  the  c 
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before  the  election.     Immediately  after 

the  election,   over  night  so   to  say,   he 

svitcfaed  around,  turned  Know-Nothing, 

Bod  became  a  candidate  for  the  United 

States  Senatorship.     Andrew  G.  Curtin, 

who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  was    his   chief   competitor,    but 
'    there  were  minor  candidates  enough  to 
I     create    a    deadlock,    and    the    legislature 
I    adjourned     without     electing     anybody. 

The  next  legislature  was  Democratic,  and 

Governor  William  Bigler,  of  Clearfield, 

was  chosen  Senator. 
By  this  time  Cameron  had  boxed  the 

political  compass  with  little  success,  but 

with  an  unatnted  desire  to  again  become 

Senator.     The  legislature  of  1857,  which 

had  to  elect  a  successor  to  Richard  Brod- 

head,  was  Democratic  on  joint  baUot,  by 

three  votes,  a  temptingly  small  number 

for  an  unscrupulous  aspirant  for  office 

and  power  to  ignore.     The  late  Colonel 

John   W.   Forney,  was   the  Democratic 

caucus  nominee,  by  the  personal  request 

of  Prestdeot  Buchanan,  and  no  one  at  the 

time  dreamed  that  there  was  any  doubt 
I     about  his  election.     Cameron,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  Democrat,  a  Fusionist,  again  a 
'     Democrat  and  later  a  Know-Nothing  had 
_     now  become  a  Republican,  having  been 

one  of   the   Republican   candidates   for 

elector    on    the    Fremont    and    Dayton 

tipkct  in    1856.     He  still  wanted  to  be 

Senator,   but    his   disreputable   business 
,     and  political  record  failed  to  commend 

him  to  the  new  party  which  he  had  joined 
<     and  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  men 

of  honor,  principle  and  conscience.     His 

name  wa.s  proposed  in  the  Republican 

caucus  for  the  Senatorship,  but  was  not 

"eriously  considered  until  State  Senator 

Penrose  assured  the  caucus  that  Cameron 

oxild  command  three  Democratic  votes 

if  he  was  certain  of  a  solid  Republican 

^lie.  A  confidential  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  the  truth  of  tins 
1  statement,  and  reported  that  it  had  an 
apparent  foundation.  The  caucus  then 
i  decided  to  vote  on  the  first  ballot  for 
I    Cameron  for  United  States  Senator,  and 

■«ut  results.     Much  to  the  surprise  of 
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the  greater  number,  who  were  not  initi- 
ated, three  Democratic  members  of  the 
House,  l>ebo,  Manear,  and  Wagonseller 
voted  with  them,  and  Cameron  was 
elected.  The  three  Camcronian  Demo- 
crats [laitl  a  heavy  penalty  however,  for 
their  partisan  perfidy.  They  were  driven 
from  the  hotel  in  which  they  boarded, 
antl  no  other  hotel  in  llarrisburg  would 
receive  them.  They  were  hanged  in 
effigj-  at  their  own  homes,  to  which  they 
dared  not  return,  and  were  compelled  to 
seek  quarters  in  an  obscure  boarding- 
house  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

Their  perfidy  drove  them  into  ignom- 
inious retirement,  branded  by  their  in- 
dignant constituents  as  fit  company  for 
Judas  I  sea  riot  and  Benedict  Arnold. 
Cameron,  however,  took  little  account  of 
the  storm  of  indignation  which  followed 
his  elevation  to  the  Senate  by  what  were 
boldly  charge*!  to  be  purchased  votes. 
He  was  impervious  to  popular  condemna- 
tion.   Politics  with  him  was  mere  b 
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He  thought  no  more  of  buying  legislators 
or  legislation  than  he  did  of  purchasing  a 
yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  trousers.  If  he 
had,  at  that  time,  been  overwhelmed  and 
crushed  by  public  wrath,  if  his  betrayal 
of  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to  honest 
citizenship  had  been  punished  by  politi- 
cal ostracism,  Pennsylvania  would  never 
have  sunk  so  deep,  and  the  pages  of  her  later 
history  would  not  have  been  so  black  and 
repellent. 

Once  in  the  Senate,  he  began  to  have 
higher  aspirations.  WTiile  a  member  of 
a  body  containing  such  moral  and  political 
giants  as  Seward,  Sumner,  Wade  and 
other  pillars  of  the  newly-formed  Repub- 
Ucan  party,  his  bodily  presence  only  was 
felt,  for  he  cut  no  figure  whatever  intellect- 
ually or  as  a  statesman.  He  prepared  at 
once  to  intrigue  and  scheme  to  secure  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1860.  He  was  without  the 
cordial  support  of  the  Republicans  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  leaders  were  men 
like  Curtin,  McClure,  Wihnot,  Stevens 
and  Grow,  yet  he  was  able  to  make  him- 
self necessary  to  the  election  of  Curtin, 
who  secured  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  that 
year,  and  to  harmonize  the  party  and 
make  success  at  the  October  election 
possible,  the  majority  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  jdelded  to  Cam- 
eron's entreaties  and  voted  for  him  for 
President  on  the  first  ballot. 

In  the  meantime,  having  cunningly 
secured  a  pledge  from  David  Davis,  who 
was  managing  Lincoln's  candidacy  at 
Chicago,  that  if  the  latter  were  nominated 
and  elected  to  the  Presidency,  he  would 
be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Cameron  consented  in  return  to  have  the 
vote  of  Pennsylvania  transferred  to 
Lincoln.  As  illustrating  Cameron's  ideas 
of  statesmanship,  he  frequently  after- 
wards reproached  McCIure  for  refusing 
to  give  him  a  cordial  support  for  the 
nomination,  saying  that  he  could  have 
been  nominated  and  elected  instead  of 
Lincoln,  and  to  use  his  own  expressive 
anguage,  he  added:    ''We  could  all  have 


had  everything  we  wanted."  This 
the  keynote  of  the  Cameron  char. 
Responsible  offices  were  not  in  his 
ment  public  trusts  to  be  wisely  adr 
tered  in  the  public  interest,  but  pi 
perquisites  to  be  sought  and  gaine 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  himself 
friends.  The  thought  of  Cameron  i 
nated  and  elected  in  the  place  of  Li 
makes  one  shudder  even  at  this  late 
It  is  appalling  to  contemplate 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  this  co 
if  in  the  place  of  wise,  honest,  pat 
Abraham  Lincoln  an  occupant  o 
White  House  had  been  chosen*  whos 
and  character  were  the  very  an  tithe 
our  martyred  President.  We  q* 
enough  thank  Providence  and  the  Ch 
Convention  of  1860  that  we  escape( 
humiliation  and  peril. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  and  the 
which  followed  have  become  liij 
With  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  and  i 
fest  reluctance,  Lincoln  ratified  the 
gain  made  with  Davis,  to  which  h( 
not  a  party  at  the  time,  and  of  whi< 
was  not  made  aware  until  after  the 
tion,  by  appointing  Cameron  to  his 
cabinet,  merely  changing  the  proi 
portfolio  from  the  Treasury  to  that  c 
War  Department.  It  is  also  a  mati 
history  that  in  the  great  crisis  which  1 
the  statesmanship  and  administi 
capacity  of  each  of  the  men  the  Pres 
called  to  his  assistance  in  the  format] 
his  first  cabinet,  Cameron  proved  1 
the  one  conspicuous  failure,  and 
driven  from  the  cabinet  within  less 
a  year  at  the  imperative  demand  of  i 
foundly  disgusted  and  indignant  coi 
As  Secretary  of  War,  he  gave  more  i 
tion  to  the  granting  of  fat  contracts 
peculating  followers  than  to  the  suj 
sion  of  the  Rebellion,  with  the  resul 
the  soldiers  were  provided  with  si 
uniforms,  antiquated  guns  that  wou 
shoot,  and  sununer  hats  for  winter 
His  dark  and  dubious  doings  aroused 
lie  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch, 
was  severely  criticized  and  conde 
by  leading  journals  and  statesmen  < 
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own  party,  while  high  officers  of  the 

limy  blamed  faim  for  mucli  of  the  suffer- 

iBg  their  soldieis  were  compiled  to  en- 
dure.      Bepresentative     Dawes,     after- 

wuds  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  led  an 

innstigatioii  of  the  alleged  abuses  of  the 

War  Department  that  r»ulted  in  a  scath- 
ing report  against  Cameron's  method  in 

administering  the  office  and  a  vote  of 

eoisure  by  the  House.     While  Cameron 

•nne  ten  years  later,  occupied  a  seat  as 

United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

the  resolution  of  censure  was  expunged 

frun  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 

■tntativest 
With  great  effort,  a  fifty-million-dollar 

loan  had  been  negotiated  with  the  leading 

financiers  of  the  country,  and  when  this 

hid  been  expended  and  it  was  necessary 

to  ruse  more  money  to  cany  on  the  war, 
dw  leading  bankers  of  New  York,  Fhila- 
d^hia,  Boston  and  other  finnTipial  cen- 
tos peremptorily  refused  to  advance 
anotber  dollar  until  Cameron  was  super- 
seded in  the  War  Department  by  a  man 
whose  integrity  and  patriotism  were  un- 
questioned. Then  a  blow  fell  which 
mide  the  callous  Secretary  of  War  wince, 
tod  he  was  bluntly  dismissed  from   the 

r'tion  he  had  disgraced  and  into  which 
bad  forced  himsdf  by  shameless 
political  trading.  President  Lincoln,  in 
Jinuaiy,  186S,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  C^m- 
oon  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  couched  in  this 
luguage:  "I  have  this  day  nominated 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  be  Secretary 
of  War,  and  you  to  be  Minister  Pleni- 
p)tentiaiy  to  Russia."  Cameron  was 
Amned  and  deeply  humiliated  by  this 
UMxpected  missive,  but  he  had  no  re- 
dicss,  except  that  by  the  interposition  of 
tlw  late  CfA.  Tbomas  A.  Scott,  his  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  War,  President  Lincoln 
oanMnted  to  withdraw  this  curt  letter  of 
dimissal,  and  permit  Mr.  Cameron  to 
write  a  letter  tendering  his  resignation. 
TUs  was  accepted  and  the  late  Secretary 
of  War  was  banished  to  St.  Petersburg, 
for  that  was  what  his  appointment  as 
Minister  to  Russia  virtually  meant  It  is 
vwthy  of  note  in  Uiia  connection,  that  in 
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the  change  from  Cameron  to  Stanton,  the 
country  secured  a  sternly-honest,  capable 
and  efficient  Secretary  of  War. 

Cameron  retired  to  St.  Petersburg 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  and  within 
less  than  a  year  had  formulated  his  plans 
to  again  break  into  public  place  through 
an  election  to  the  Senate  at  the  close  of 
the  term  for  which  he  had  been  elected 
by  Democratic  perfidy  and  the  vacancy 
in  which  had  been  fill^  by  the  election  of 
David  Wilmot,  of  Wilmot-Proviso  fame. 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  and  defeating 
Cameron's  aspirations  at  this  time,  the 
legislature  was  Democratic  by  one  ma- 
jority on  joint  ballot,  and  although 
Cameron  succeeded  in  securing  the  Re- 
publican caucus  nomination  over  Wilmot, 
on  the  assurance  that  he  could  repeat  the 
Lebo,  Mallear  and  Wagonseller  strata- 
gem, and  secure  his  election  by  a  Demo- 
cratic vote  or  two,  the  sequel  proved,  that 
it  was  a  game  that  could  n't  be  played  a 
second  time.     On  the  day  the  ballot  was 
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taken  for  Senator,  the  aisles  and  galleries 
of  the  State  House  were  thronged  with  a 
band  of  determined  Democrats  under  the 
leadership  of  the  redoubtable  Esquire 
William  McMuUen,  now  deceased,  of 
Philadelphia,  each  with  a  revolver  in  his 
right  coat-pocket  and  his  hand  on  his 
revolver  ready  for  business.  In  the  face 
of  such  determined  surveillance  and 
ready  argument  no  treacherous  Democrat 
dared  to  vote  for  Cameron,  and  Charles 
R.  Buckalew,  the  Democratic  caucus 
candidate  was  elected  by  one  majority. 
Cameron  was  thus  compelled  to  defer  his 
Senatorial  aspirations  for  four  years, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  over 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  after  one  of  the  bit- 
terest contests  ever  witnessed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  was  during  this  Senatorial  contest 
of  1867,  that  Cameron's  successor  as  the 
Dictator  of  Pennsylvania  politics,  Mat- 
thew Stanley  Quay,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  House  from  Beaver  County,  and  a 
professed  adherent  of  Curtin  transferred 
his  allegiance  from  Curtin's  leadership  to 
that  of  Cameron,  thus  falling  heir  to  the 
succession.  Cameron  was  reelected  for 
a  fourth  term  in  1873,  and  retired  finally 
from  public  life  in  1877,  by  the  transfer 
of  his  Senatorial  toga  to  the  shoulders  of 
his  son,  J.  Donald  Cameron.  A  review 
of  his  public  career  reveals  the  introduc- 
tion into  Pennsylvania  politics,  for  the 
first  time,  of  thef  corrupting  power  of 
money  and  the  degrading  principle  that 
participation  in  public  affairs  is  a  mere 
scramble  for  power  and  pelf.  Cameron's 
remark  to  McClure,  already  quoted, 
reveals  his  standard  of  statesmanship. 
The  records  of  the  Senate  during  the 
four  terms  in  which  he  occupied  a  seat  in 
that  body,  fail  to  show  any  measure  of 
public  importance  associated  with  his 
name.  His  warfare  to  the  point  of  ex- 
termination against  other  RepubUcan 
leaders  in  Pennsylvania,  shows  that  he 
realized,  himself,  that  among  statesmen 
he  was  a  pigmy,  and  that  his  only  hope 
of  permanent  success  lay  in  driving  every 
possible  rival  out  of  public  life.     When 


he  entered  Lincoln's  cabinet  there  were 
four  Pennsylvanians  who  from  the  stand- 
point of  real  statesmanship  were  easily 
his  superiors.  These  men  were  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,  the  great  War-Governor, 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  then  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  author 
of  the  "  Homestead  Law,"  David  Wilmot, 
his  own  successor  in  the  Senate,  and  Tliad- 
deus  Stevens,  known  as  the  "  Great  Com- 
moner," and  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  Cameron 
to  retain  his  supremacy  it  was  necessary 
that  these  men  should  be  driven  out  of 
oflBce  or  their  spheres  limited  to  a  single 
Congressional  District.  Grow,  who  had 
served  five  consecutive  terms  in  the  House, 
was  easily  robbed  of  his  place  by  a  legis- 
lative gerrymander  of  his  district  made 
at  the  dictation  of  Cameron,  by  which  it 
became  Democratic.  Wilmot  failed  of 
reelection  because  the  Legislature  was 
Democratic  at  the  time,  and  Cameron 
was  given  the  caucus  nomination  wliich 
proved  to  be  barren.  Wilmot  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  Court  of  Claims, 
and  died  soon  after.  Curtin  was  beaten 
by  Cameron  for  the  Senatorship  in  1867 
by  methods  wliich  would  not  bear  the 
light  of  day,  and  resentment  at  his  un- 
merited defeat  undoubtedly  had  much 
to  do  with  Curtin's  later  adhesion  to 
Greeley  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
1872  and  his  final  migration  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Stevens  was 
an  unsuccessful  competitor  against  Cam- 
eron in  1867,  and  died  shortly  after.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  third  term  as  Senator 
Cameron  had  succeeded  in  driving  from 
public  life  every  rival  that  might  become 
dangerous,  and  had  fully  established  the 
era  of  littleness  and  incompetency  which 
has  disgraced  the  public  administration 
of  the  second  greatest  Commonwealth  in 
the  Union  for  a  continuous  period  of 
forty  years.  Grow,  in  his  declining 
years,  after  having  been  deprived  of  a 
Senatorship  wliich  he  had  fairly  won  in 
an  open  public  canvass  before  the  people, 
by  characteristic  Cameronian  methods, 
was  finally  permitted  to  reenter  the  House 
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and  rouod  out  his  career  in  that  body. 
All  the  other  conspicuous  Pennsylvania 
Republicans  of  the  war-period  with  the 
exception  of  Colonel  McClure  have  been 
dead  for  years. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  introduction  of 
the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  politics.  The 
beginning  of  Cameron's  rise  to  wealth  in 
his  dubious  transaction  with  the  Winne- 
bago Indians  has  already  been  referred 
to.  This  occurred  during  the  Van  Buren 
administration,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward he  continued  to  put  money  in  his 
purse  by  canal  and  railway  contracts,  aad 
later  became  the  beneficiaiy  of  the  war 
tariff  thtougb  the  ownership  of  furnaces, 
rolling-mills  and  other  industrial  enter- 
prises. Until  the  war^period  wealth  had 
not  been  considered  in  Pennsylvania  an 
essential  condition  of  eminence  in  public 

life.     From  the  foundation  of  the  Grovem- 

ment,  Pennsylvanians  had  been  filling  the 

lugh  offices  of  the  state  because  of  demon- 

ttrnted   ability   in   the   management   of 

public  affairs.     It  is  not  probable  that 

•ny  Senator  or  Governor  for  a  period  of 

dwee-quarteis  of  a  century  had  been  a  pre- 

ctniaently  wealthy  man.     Cameron's  rise 

amullaneously   to   wealth   and   political 

leadership  introduced  a  new  era  in  politi- 
cal management.     While  the  corrupt  use 

of  money  to  secure  his  own  elevation  was 

never  publicly  fastened  on  him  by  posi- 
tive and   unimpeachable   testimony   the 

Lebo,  Manear  and  Wagonseller  episode 

left  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind  that  he 

was  the  beneficiary  of  corruption.     His 

own  view  of  the  subject  may  be  fairly  in- 

temd  from  a  remark  he  is  reported  to 

have  made  to  the  late  Christopher  Magee, 

who  was  one  of  his  political  proteges. 

^iagee  had  been  elected  City  'Treasurer 

of  Pittsburg  when  a  veiy  young   man, 

ind  upon  the   expiration   of  his   term, 

Cameron,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him, 

advised  him  to  retire  &v)m  politics  and 

get  rich  before  engaging  in  public  affairs 

■gain,  cleariy  indicating  that  he  regarded 

licbes  as  the  only  certain  stepping-stone 

to  pcditical  preferment  in  Pennsylvania 

m  the  future.     That  he  did  all  that  he 
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could  to  make  this  an  essential  condition 
of  political  success  during  the  period  in 
which  he  controlled  the  politics  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any 
one  at  this  time. 

The  absolute  domination  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  powers  of  the  State  by 
Cameron  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  a  recital  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  bis  resignation  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Senatorship  to  his  son  in  1877. 
Cameron  had  still  two  years  to  serve,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  reelected 
himself  at  the  expiration  of  his  terra,  had 
he  so  decided.  He  had,  however,  failed 
to  induce  the  incoming  President  Hayes 
to  continue  his  son,  Donald,  in  his  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  War,  an  office  the  latter 
had  filled  during  the  closing  period  of 
Grant's  second  administration.  Piqued 
at  his  failure  to  dominate  the  new  admin- 
istration, he  determined  to  elevate  Donald 
to  the  Senatorship  while  he  still  had  the 
power,  and  thus  entail  the  Cameron 
dynasty  upon  the  Commonwealth  while 
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he  was  stiU  Uving.  He  came  from 
Washington  to  Harrisburg  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  l^slature  had  ad- 
journed over  unta  Monday  night  foUow- 
mg,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  had 
gone  to  their  homes  to  spend  Sunday. 
No  intimation  of  the  coming  resignation 
and  deal  had  been  allowed  to  get  into  the 
newspapers,  and  not  a  single  member  of 
either  House  was  aware  that  it  was  im- 
pending. A  consultation  was  held  with 
Grovemor  Hartranft,  Quay,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Conmionwealth»  and 
Robert  W.  Mackey,  who  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Cameron 
lieutenants,  and  a  plan  of  procedure 
agreed  upon.  On  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  Ihe  Bepublican  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  who  still  remained  in 
town,  were  looked  up  one  at  a  time  and 
marched  down  to  the  residence  of  J. 
Donald  Cameron,  on  the  river  bank, 
where  they  were  confronted  with  the  new 
aspirant  for  Senatorial  honors,  who  in- 
formed each  in  detail  that  his  father  had 
resigned,  or  would  resign,  and  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  succession.  Each  vis- 
itor was  pressingly  requested  to  pledge  his 
support  to  this  transfer-of  the  S^atorship 
from  father  to  son  on  the  spot,  without 
waiting  to  consult  with  his  constituents 
or  colleagues.  Taken  unawares,  the 
pledge  was  given  in  most  if  not  in  every 
instance.  Gha  the  following  day  every 
train  was  watched  and  every  Bepublican 
legislator  was  taken  by  the  arm  as  he 
stepped  from  the  train  and  escorted  to  the 
Cameron  mansion  where  the  Sunday 
process    was    reSnacted    until    pledges 


enough  had  been  secured  by  this  combi- 
nation of  surprise  and  pressing  personal 
request  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  caucus.  This  having  been 
secured.  Governor  Hartranft  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses  during  the  Mon- 
day evening  session  announcing  the  resig- 
nation of  the  elder  Cameron  and  request- 
ing a  joint  convention  of  the  two  houses 
to  elect  his  successor.  It  was  the  pro- 
foimd  conviction  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  legislature  at  the  time  that  if  these 
pledges  had  not  been  quietly  secured  in 
advance  the  resignation  would  not  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
As  it  was,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
were  neither  apprised  of  the  elder  Cam- 
eron's resignation  nor  consulted  in  the 
least  about  his  successor  until  the  transfer 
had  been  consummated.  The  legislature 
of  the  second  greatest  state  in  the  Union 
had  been  d^raded  from  a  body  of  su- 
preme law-makers,  representing  four-and- 
a-half  millions  of  sovereign  people,  to  an 
assemblage  of  automatic  puppets,  repre- 
senting nobody  but  a  political  dictator. 
Thirty  years  of  Cameron  had  erected 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  supposed  representa- 
tive government  a  wily  and  autocratic 
dicatorship  which  took  no  notice  of  in- 
telligent public  sentiment.  That  dicta- 
torship was  perpetuated  and  its  power 
rendered  absolute  for  another  quarter  of 
a  century  by  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 
whose  career  and  characteristics  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  episodes  in  our 
political  history. 

Rudolph  Blankenburg. 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 
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IN  1826  John  Adams  died.  He  had 
lived  through  and  been  a  prominent 
actor  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  our  history.  To  him  was  given 
the  privilege  of  seeing  thirteen  British 
Colonies  transformed  into  an  independ- 
ent Republic.  It  is  a  noteworthy  coin- 
cidence that  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  lost 
this  honored  son,  there  was  bom  within 
her  borders  another  who  would  have 
enriched  any  Conmionwealth,  and  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  see  the  Republic 
transformed  into  a  nation.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  within  the 
space  of  those  two  Uves  challenges  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  A  sense  of  im- 
mediate loss  forces  us  to  consider  the 
latter  of  these  lives. 

George  Frisbie  Hoar  was  bom  in  the 
historic  town  of  Concord.  His  grand- 
fathers on  both  sides  had  taken  active 
parts  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Roger 
Sherman  of  Connecticut.  His  father 
Samuel  Hoar,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  at  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Thus 
heredity  and  environment  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  strong,  vigorous  New  Englander. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Har- 
vard College,  which  was  then  a  very  small 
institution  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day. 
The  course  of  study  was  the  fixed  classic 
course  given  in  the  ordinary  denomi- 
national college;  very  little  attention  was 
then  given  to  the  sciences,  and  there  were 
very  few  elective  studies.  He  did  not 
make  a  brilliant  record  in  college. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  his  time.  But  the  same 
was  not  true  of  his  course  in  the  law 
school.  Here  he  applied  himself  con- 
scientiously and  under  the  guidance  of 
Greenleaf,  Parsons,  Parker  and  Dexter 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  l^al  education 


upon  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
he  has  been  rearing  a  superstructure. 

His  professional  life  was  spent  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
From  the  start  he  gave  promise  of  excep- 
tional success,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
second  year  of  his  practice  he  was  invited 
by  Judge  Washburn  to  form  a  law  part- 
nership with  him.  Soon  after  entering 
the  partnership  Judge  Washburn  took  a 
six  months'  trip  to  Europe,  leaving  Mr. 
Hoar  to  look  after  the  practice  of  the  firm. 
During  his  absence  he  was  nominated 
for  governor  by  the  Whigs.  His  election 
left  the  remaining  partner  in  possession 
of  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  state, 
an  extraordinary  thing  for  one  not  yet 
thirty  years  old  and  but  four  years  a 
practitioner.  In  the  securing  of  it  there 
seemed  to  be  something  of  luck;  but  it 
took  more  than  luck  to  hold  it  success- 
fully, which  he  did  until  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1868. 

Though  kept  very  busy  with  his  law 
practice  he  found  time  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  his  adopted 
city.  He  was  the  founder  of  its  Free 
Public  Library,  also  of  its  Polytechnic 
Institute.  To  him  is  due  the  distinction 
of  having  made  before  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  the  first  public  address  in 
behalf  of  technical  education  in  this 
country.  Such  acts  are  no  mean  tribute 
to  his  foresight  and  no  slight  evidence  of 
his  usefulness  as  a  citizen.  In  addition 
to  this  he  found  time  to  render  two  years 
of  service  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, during  which  he  drafted  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  Practice  Act, 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  civil  prac- 
tice in  that  state  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to 
champion  the  factory  legislation  in  which 
Massachusetts  has  been  the  pioneer  in 
this  country. 
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George  Frishie  Hoar. 


From  the  time  he  reached  his  majority 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free-Soil 
party  and  later  of  its  legitimate  successor, 
the  Republican  party.  He  organized 
the  latter  for  its  first  successful  campaign 
in  Massachusetts.  He  favored  the  nomi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860  and 
did  effective  service  toward  electing  him. 
There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Hoar's  whole 
political  career  in  which  he  felt  so  much 
pride  as  in  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  an  ardent  anti-slavery  man  and  felt 
that  this  was  the  most  effective  way  of 
promoting  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  of 
which  body  he  has  been  a  member  con- 
tinuously for  thirty-six  years,  since  1877 
in  the  Senate.  So  long  a  term  of  public 
service  is  certainly  remarkable.  But 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  never  sought 
an  election  or  a  reelection.  Neither  did 
he,  like  all  too  many  of  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  ever  convert  himself  into 
an  office-peddling  agency.  He  gave  his 
time  conscientiously  to  the  business  of 
l^slation.  His  conception  of  the  duties 
of  a  legislator  forms  a  refreshing  contrast 
with  that  of  "Tom"  Piatt  and  Matt. 
Quay. 

Though  an  ardent  partisan  he  was 
frequently  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
his  party,  yet  he  never  bolted.  He  be- 
lieved in  reforming  the  party  from  within 
rather  than  by  going  over  to  the  enemy. 
As  a  result  of  this  policy  he  always  re- 
tained his  influence  in  his  party,  an  in- 
fluence which  though  not  always  sufficient 
to  control  its  actions  has  nevertheless 
always  been  respected  by  the  thinking 
men  of  his  party.  The  bolter,  upon  the 
other  hand,  loses  whatever  influence  he 
had  in  his  own  party  and  rarely  acquires 
more  than  a  temporary  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  enemy.  Partisanship  is 
not  Tper  se  an  evil  and  becomes  such  only 
when  used  to  attain  unrighteous  ends. 


As  an  orator  he  was  handicapped  by  a 
thin,  piping  voice,  yet  some  of  his  speeches 
have  been  masterpieces  when  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  incisive  argument. 
But  in  spite  of  a  poor  voice  he  was  always 
listened  to  with  attention,  for  it  was 
known  that  he  would  always  say  some- 
thing worth  remembering  and  that  he 
meant  what  he  said.  Intellect  and  sin- 
cerity seldom  fail  to  gain  a  respectful 
hearing.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
listen  to  him  a  number  of  times,  and,  in 
common  with  all  others  who  have  heard 
him,  I  can  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  when  I  heard  him 
for  the  first  time.  He  could  not  electrify 
his  audience  as  many  men  can.  While 
he  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  wit,  the 
style  of  his  discourse  was  in  general  that 
used  in  addressing  the  judges  of  a 
supreme  court.  Never  did  he  resort  to 
cheap  clap-trap  methods  for  gaining  ap- 
plause. If  the  logic  of  his  utterances  did 
not  commend  them,  he  was  content  to 
fail. 

Neither  before  nor  after  entering  the 
Senate  did  he  become  rich.  His  tastes 
were  not  along  the  lines  of  high  finance. 
He  chose  rather  to  use  his  money  for  the 
advancement  of  institutions  of  an  educa- 
tive and  benevolent  character,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  his  taste  for  the 
best  literature,  and  in  travel.  For  some 
years  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  few  Senators  who  could  get  their 
checks  cashed  for  small  amounts  only. 
During  the  thirty-six  years  he  had  been 
in  Congress  there  had  not  been  the 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  he  had  ever 
been  mixed  up  in  any  scheme  for  the 
reducing  of  graft  "to  a  really  beautiful 
handicraft."  His  private  as  well  as  his 
public  Ufe  was  never  tainted  with  scandal. 
A  product  of  American  institutions,  his 
character  represents  much  that  is  best  in 
American  Ufe. 

Edwin  Maxey. 

Morgantovmy  W.  Va. 


THE    STRUGGLE   OF   AUTOCRACY   WITH    DEMOCRACY 
IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


By  E.  p.  Powell, 

Author  of  NuUificaHon  and  Secession  in  the  United  States,  Our  Heredity  from  God,  etc. 


THE  STRUGGLE  for  autocracy  be- 
gan as  soon  as  the  government  was 
oiganized.     The    birth    of    two    parties 
took    place     in    Washington's    cabinet; 
Alexander    Hamilton    was    the    nucleus 
of  centralization;    Thomas  Jefferson  of 
home-rule.     Hamilton  had  proposed   in 
the  Constitutional   Convention  a  Presi- 
dent for  life;    a  Senate  for  life;    Repre- 
sentatives  selected   by   the   Senate.     In 
Washington's  cabinet  L  course  was  con- 
stanUy  along  this  Une.     He  expressed  a 
hope    that    the     National     government 
would  ultimately  triumph  altogether  over 
the  State  governments  and  reduce  them 
to    entire    subordination — "dividing   the 
larger    states    into    simpler    districts." 
Madison  parted  from  Hajnilton,  because 
"  he  wished  to  administer  the  government 
into   what   he  thought  it  ought  to  be; 
while  I  endeavored  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  Constitution."     Hamilton  wrote  that 
he  considered  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union   "a   frail    and  worthless   fabric." 
Jefferson  avowed  his  belief  that  Hamil- 
ton intended  to  "  subvert  step  by  step,  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution — leading  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  and  the 
establishment    of    a    monarchy."       He 
wrote  at  a  later  day:    "Hamilton  and  I 
were  pitted  against  each  other,  every  day, 
in  the  cabinet;  like  two  fighting-cocks." 
We  see  here  the  origin  of  a  struggle  that 
has    never   ceased — perhaps   never   will. 
Each  party  was  sincere;    one  was  un- 
scrupulous.    In   1798  John  Adams  was 
President,  and  represented  the  autocratic 
element;   but,  as  it  always  happens  in  a 
centralized  government,  there  was  a  con- 
flict   for    headship.     Hamilton    assumed 
to  be  leader  by  endowment  of  genius ;  and 
he  dictated  measures  to  Congress  as  if 
himself  the  President.     It  was  all-impor- 
tant that  the  Federals  who  then  held  the 


power  should  retain  it.  In  their  own 
judgment,  at  least,  it  would  be  criminal 
neglect  to  let  the  government  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  democratic  people — home- 
rulers,  Jacobins,  atheists.  The  auto- 
crats named  their  administration  of  affairs 
"  The  Government  of  The  Best."  Cabot 
said:  "I  hold  democracy  to  be  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  worst."  The  chief  organ 
of  the  party  said:  "A  democracy  is 
always  intolerable."  Adams  himself  was 
at  this  time  with  the  Centralizers.  In 
1798  he  said :  "  As  to  trusting  to  a  popular 
assembly  for  the  preservation  of  our  Uber- 
ties,  is  the  merest  chimera."  Hamilton, 
at  a  banquet  in  New  York,  responding  to 
the  toast,  "The  people,"  struck  the  table 
with  his  fist,  and  exclaimed :  "  The  people ! 
it  is  a  great  Beast!"  With  such  views,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  urged  on  Congress  to 
pass  an  Alien  Bill,  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  out  of  the  country  any  for- 
eigner without  trial,  who  came  under 
suspicion.  Following  this  came  a  still 
more  autocratic  measure;  permitting  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  and  fine  of  any- 
one who  printed,  uttered,  or  published  any 
scandal  against  either  House  of  Congress 
or  the  President.  This  was  Hamilton's 
idea  of  a  republic.  These  laws  were  en- 
acted by  Congress,  without  the  endorse- 
ment of  President  Adams.  One  Con- 
gressman, in  Vermont,  was  arrested  while 
stumping  for  reelection,  and  was  fined 
$1,000,  beside  being  imprisoned  four 
months  in  a  cold,  damp  jail,  in  inclement 
weather.  His  offence  was  saying  that 
"President  Adams  had  an  unbounded 
thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp  and  foolish 
adulation."  Ten  printers  and  editors 
were  prosecuted,  and  either  fined  or  im- 
prisoned. Judge  Peck  of  Otsego  county, 
New  York,  was  arrested  for  circulating  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  o\\lT«i%eo\\% 
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statutes.  The  people  began  to  organize 
for  resistance;  and  throughout  the  whole 
country  they  looked  to  Jefferson  as  their 
leader.  The  democracy  was  taking  shape 
against  autocracy;  home-rule  against 
centralization.  Several  of  the  States  pro- 
tested through  their  legislatures.  Such 
laws  were  held  to  be  invasions  of,  not  only 
popular  liberty,  but  of  State  rights.  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  refused  to  allow  the 
obnoxious  statutes  to  be  enforced  within 
their  limits.  Madison  strongly  sided 
with  Jefferson.  Adams,  already  highly 
indignant  at  Hamilton,  began  to  nourish 
sentiments  more  closely  allied  to  the 
democracy. 

In  1800  Jefferson  was  elected  President 
although  the  clergy  and  politicians  had 
united  in  pronouncing  him  to  be  a  most 
dangerous  character.  He  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  causing  the  abrogation  of 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws;  impeach- 
ing those  judges  who  had  packed  juries 
and  made  stump-speeches  from  the  bench.  * 
He  estabUshed  the  government  on  the 
principles  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  His  followers 
were  not  the  aristocratic,  nor  even  the 
best  educated  or  highest  bom.  This  class 
of  citizens  had  been  Tories  during  the 
Revolution;  they  were  now  opponents  of 
democracy  —  they  were  "The  Best." 
Jefferson  avowed  the  principle  as  funda- 
mental, that  we  could  "  trust  the  common 
people,  with  honest  hearts,  better  than 
the  select  few  with  educated  brains  and 
selfish  disposition."  He  was  right.  He 
established  the  republic  on  the  basis 
where  Samuel  Adams,  FrankUn,  and 
Washington  intended  it  should  be  placed. 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he 
has  wedded  the  Golden  Rule  to  politics; 
he  now  identified  the  common  people 
with  good  government.  The  autocrats, 
being  turned  out  of  office  and  power,  be- 
gan a  desperate  plot  to  split  the  Republic 
and  create  a  Northern  Confederacy — 
consisting  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  possibly  New  Jersey.  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, who  had  been  in  Washington's 
'Mibinet,   wrote    that    he    held   "such   a 


measure  would  be  welcomed  in  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Hampshire;  but  that  New 
York  must  in  some  way  be  made  its 
center."  Governor  Griswold  of  Con- 
necticut wrote:  "The  project  which  we 
formed  was  to  induce,  if  possible,  the 
legislatures  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  to  commence 
measures  which  should  call  for  a  reunion 
of  the  Northern  States."  John  Adams 
bristled  with  indignation  when  he  dis- 
covered the  plot,  and  went  over  with  all 
liis  soul,  and  his  friends,  to  aid  Jefferson 
to  sustain  the  Union,  and  to  secure  popu- 
lar rights, — no  Adams  was  ever  disloyal. 
This  move  of  the  dethroned  Federals  in- 
volved the  election  of  Aaron  Burr  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  with  the  agree- 
ment that  he  should  be  made  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  proposed  Confederacy — if  it 
could  be  brought  into  existence.  Hamil- 
ton, who  hated  Burr,  with  whom  he  had 
constant  conflict,  refused  to  help  him,  and 
therefore  opposed  the  conspiracy.  What 
Hamilton  sought  was  not  a  lot  of  petty 
republics  or  confederacies,  but  a  mighty 
Western  Empire,  with  himself  as  the  im- 
perial head.  Burr  was  Vice-President, 
but  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  plotters, 
and  was  nominated  Governor  of  New 
York.  The  New  England  Federals  not 
only  labored  with  pen  to  elect  him,  but 
aided  in  stumping  the  State.  Governor 
Griswold  wrote  that  Burr  was  the  only 
man  who  could  "break  the  democratic 
phalanx."  If  a  separation  could  be 
secured,  he  beUeved  that  "  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
could  be  united."  Burr  carried  New 
York  City;  and  failed  in  the  whole  State 
by  only  6,000  votes.  The  quarrel  with 
Hamilton,  which  had  long  been  exas- 
perating, was  now  unendurable.  One  or 
the  other  must  be  disposed  of.  It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Hamilton  to  fall  before  the 
pistol  of  his  antagonist.  The  party  of 
"  The  Best "  was  not  only  broken ;  it  was 
now  shattered  beyond  possible  recovery. 
On  the  autocratic  side  there  were  left  ten 
thousand  jealous,  selfish  leaders — ^the 
ablest  lying  in  a  duelist's  grave;  the  ablest 
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statesman  gone  over  to  the  Bepublicans; 
while  Burr,  in  most  ways  their  peer,  was 
in  exile.  The  fuU  programme  of  Hamil- 
ton had  been:  (1)  Alliance  with  England; 
(2)  War  on  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  all  other 
Spanish  possessions;  (3)  A  standing 
army  of  50,000;  (4)  A  military  regime  for 
the  nation;  (5)  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
to  suppress  opposition;  (6)  The  subor- 
dination of  the  States,  and  die  absorption 
of  their  power  in  the  Central  Grovem- 
ment.  His  programme  had  woefully 
failed;  and  the  first  struggle  of  autocracy 
and  centralization  to  destroy  State  rights 
and  local  self-government  ended  for- 
tunately for  the  people  and  mankind. 

That  a  strongly-centralized  government 
was  necessary  to  secure  administrative 
strength  and  vigor  was  soon  disproved. 
Jefferson  had  written  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  the  Federals  de- 
nounced as  mere  theory;  yet  under  his 
administration  the  taxes  steadily  de- 
creased; and  the  national  debt,  which 
had  been  going  up  under  Federal  rule, 
now  as  steadily  went  down.  Inaugurated 
with  simplicity,  he  began  an  administra- 
tion of  economy.  In  1803,  while  negoti- 
ating with  France  for  enough  of  Louisiana 
to  enable  us  to  use  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  news  came  to  him  that  Napoleon 
would  sell  the  whole  territory.  Jefferson 
closed  the  bargain  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  appealed  to  Congress  to  confirm  the 
purchase.  The  United  States  thus  be- 
came possessed  of  more  new  territory  than 
enough  to  cover  all  the  original  thirteen 
states, — but  how  much  more  neither 
buyer  nor  seller  could  determine.  Ex- 
pansion thus  went  on  without  consolida- 
tion of  government  and  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  army.  Jefferson  carried 
into  oflSce  the  conviction  that  he  belonged, 
not  to  a  party,  but  to  the  whole  people. 
In  him  the  people  saw  an  almost  flawless 
leader;  and  nearly  en  masse  became  his 
followers.  The  Federals  had  increased 
the  national  debt  eight  miUions  in  five 
years;  Jefferson  decreased  it  five  millions 
in  two  years.  An  era  of  prosperity 
dawned — ^the  first  that  the  country  had 


ever  experienced.  The  world  saw  a 
wonderful  sight.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  there  was  one  man  who  pre- 
eminently beUeved  in  autocracy;  on  this 
side  there  was  one  man  who  preeminently 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves.  Napoleon  built  an 
empire  brittle  as  glass;  Jefferson  built  a 
republic  strong  and  elastic  as  steel.  As 
President  of  the  Republic,  without  a 
political  convention  behind  him,  he  wrote 
his  own  platform.  It  will  be  found  in  a 
letter  to  Elbridge  Gerry.  It  so  thoroughly 
embodies  the  principle  of  democracy  and 
home-rule  that  I  give  it  almost  entire: 

"I  do  then,  with  sincere  zeal,  wish  an 
inviolable  preservation  of  our  present 
federal  Constitution,  according  to  the  true 
sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the 
States;  that  in  which  it  was  advocated  by 
its  friends, — ^and  not  that  which  its  ene- 
mies apprehended,  who  therefore,  became 
its  enemies:  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
monarchising  its  features  by  the  forms  of 
its  administration,  with  the  view  to  con- 
ciliate first  a  transition  to  a  President  and 
a  Senate  for  life,  and  from  that  to  a  heredi- 
tary tenure  of  these  offices;  and  thus  to 
worm  out  the  elective  principle.  I  am  for 
jyreserving  to  the  States  the  powers  not 
yielded  by  them  to  the  Union ;  and  to  the 
legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitutional 
share  in  the  division  of  powers ;  and  I  am 
not  for  transferring  all  the  power  of  the 
States  to  the  General  Government;  and 
all  those  of  that  Government  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  am  for  a  government 
rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  applying  all 
the  possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue 
to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt; 
and  not  for  a  multiplication  of  officers  and 
salaries,  merely  to  make  partisans;  and 
for  increasing,  by  every  device,  the  public 
debt,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  a  public 
blessing.  I  am  for  relying,  for  internal 
defence,  on  our  militia  solely,  till  actual 
invasion ;  and  for  such  a  naval  force  only 
as  may  protect  our  coasts  and  harbors 
from  such  depredations  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced;  and  not  for  a  slaivdmg  \ 
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in  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe  the 
public  sentiment;  nor  for  a  navy,  which 
by  its  own  expenses  and  the  eternal  wars 
in  which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us 
with  public  burthens,  and  sink  us  under 
them.  I  am  for  free  commerce  with  all 
nations;  political  connection  with  none; 
and  little  or  no  diplomatic  establishment. 
And  I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves,-  by 
new  treaties,  with  the  quarrels  of  Europe ; 
entering  that  field  of  slaughter  to  preserve 
their  balance,  or  joining  in  the  confed- 
eracy of  kings  to  war  against  the  princi- 


.ples^bf  liberty.  I  ahi  for  freedom  of  re- 
ligipn,  and  against  all  manoeuvres  to 
bring  about  a  l^al  ascendence  of  one  sect 
over  another;  .for  freedom  of  the  press; 
and  against  all  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  silence  by  fprce  and  not  by  reason, 
the  complaints  or  criticisms,  just  or  un- 

j'ust,  of  bur  citizens  against  the  conduct  of 

-their  agents.  And  I  ana  for  encouraging 
the  progress  of  science  in  all  its  branches. 

"Thomas  Jefferson." 
E.  P.  Powell. 

•     Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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By  Katrina  Tra^.  * 

(Mrs.  Spkncsr'Trask,)  . 


IS  DIVORCE  justifiirf)le  6t  unjustifi- 
i|bl<?|.i  .    :    ,    '  *4 

Is  it  rigfoe^tis  or  ^unrighteous  ? 

That^!tlie  qu^^tipn  nien  and  women 
are  asldl^  thenjsweiveisi  tp-day.  ' 

In  the^meajntimeplike"  jesting  Pilate," 
they  ** stay: not  fdl^ the  answpr,"  but  rush 
into  the  divprce-courts*. 

The  Itpme,  the  family,  society,  ^re 
threatfened  by  a  growing  evil.  Society 
and  many^  sociologists — debating  the. 
complex  problem— rplead  for  uniform 
divorce-laws,  ag  a  renaedy  for  the  evil. 

The  Christiaii  Church,  of  all  denomi- 
nations, also  turns  to  legislation — ^both 
ecclesiastical  legislation  within  the  Church 
and  combined  effort  to  secure  State  legis- 
lation— as  the  best  way  to  bring- about 
reform. 

Is  this  the  wisest  way?  Divorce  is  a 
symptom,  merely;  the  disease  lies  back 
of  it.  No  physician,  be  he  physician  of 
of  the  human  body  or  of  the  body-politic, 
finds  conditions  really  helped  by  treating 
the  symptom.  Stop  divorce  with  laws, 
and  perhaps  a  worse  evil  will  spring  from 
the  same  source  which  will  not  have  been 
touched  by  the  laws — except  to  be  ag- 
gravated.    It  would  be  better  to  let  the 


evil   of  divorce  rage   somewhat  longer, 

'Itimn  to  chec^  ^e  symptoms  and  have, 

from  the  crgamb  trouble,  some  greater 

evil  develop—^jFor  the  last  state  of  society 

might  be  worse  than  the  first. 

This  is  by.no  means  a  protest  against 
law;  certainly  not  against  State  law. 
It  is  rather  an  appeal  for  light  instead  of 
law.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  virtuous  and 
vigilant  criers  upon  the  house-tops  to 
turn  the  power  of  the  zeal  that  is  eatincr 
;them  up^o  the  propagation  of  lighf 
rather  than  into  the  effort  to  secure  legis- 
lation. Let  the  motif  of  the  cry  of  the 
cnisade  be  changed  from  laws  to  light. 
Light  drives  out  darkness.  Let  the  light 
really  shine,  and  reform  on  this  matter 
will  come  as  an  evolution,  not  as  a  coer- 
cion. Let  the  reformer  preach  and  teach 
the  honor  of  self-respect,  the  dignity  of 
pride  in  meeting  and  conquering  a  con- 
dition, the  fine  heroism  of  staying  at  tlie 
post  of  disadvantage,  the  ethics  of  mis- 
take, and,  above  all,  the  supreme  obliga- 
tion of  this  generation  to  that  which  is  to 
follow — the  obligation  to  teach  and  train 
the  children  of  this  generation  that  the 
mistakes  which  are  bringing  the  evil  now 
upon  us  may  be  avoided  in  the  years  to 
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come.  Let  the  eneig7»  that  is  now  beiiig 
fused  to  shut  down  the  Iid»  go  into  the 
knocking  away  of  the  walls  of  the  pit. 
Let  us  find  the  best  way  to  train  the 
children;  the  best  way  to  giVe  them  a 
new  vision  of  the  significance  and  poten- 
tiality of  love  and  marriage;  a  new 
standard  of  values,  to  teach  that  purity  is 
not  a  negative  quality,  but  a  positive 
virtue;  that  innocence  is  not  ignorance, 
and  that  ignorance  is  a  crime  when  one 
enters  upon  a  contract  sealed  with  vows; 
that  a  complete  knowledge  of,  and  prepa- 
ration for,  so  supreme  a  mission  as  mar- 
riage, with  the  Divine  ordering  of  pro- 
creation, is  a  moral  obligation.  And 
should  not  the  Church,  the  palladiimi  of 
Christian  civilization,  be  the  first  to  do 
this — ^to  proclaim  a  more  convincing 
gospel  of  light  ?  Surely  it  would  bring  a 
more  fundamental  reform  than  any  ^t 
could  be  brought  by  the  restriction  of 
law. 

The  Church,  in  its  various  denomina- 
tions, claims  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  to  bear  witness  of  Him,  to  show  forth 
His  purpose,  to  teach  His  word. 

Woe  be  unto  the  Church,  if  the  spirit 
of  the  Christ  be  hidden  by  the  letter  of  the 
Church;  if  the  mission  of  the  Church 
overreaches  the  mission  of  the  Master; 
if  the  teaching  of  the  priests  be  other  than 
the  teaching  of  their  Lord. 

Light  not  legislation  was  the  mission 
of  the  Christ.  He  taught  not  with  nega- 
tives; He  taught  a  transcendent  positive. 
The  Ten  Commandments  wiUi  their 
reiterated  negatives  were  transformed 
into  two  conunandments  with  their  blest 
affirmatives.  Instead  of  canons,  Christ 
gave  men  the  beatitudes.  His  supreme 
gospel  was  not  a  gospel  of  interdict,  but 
a  gospel  of  opportunity. 

The  priest  of  the  old  dispensation  put 
on  his  garments  woven  of  many  threads 
and  broidered  phylacteries;  his  splendid 
ephod  upon  his  breast,  his  perfumes  and 
>  bis  oils  of  anointing; — he  went  in  and  out 
between  the  purple  curtains  looped  with 
1  gold;  and  passed  judgment  on  those  who 
had  broken  the  law,  putting  them  apart 


from  human  intercourse,  and  pronounc- 
ing them  unclean. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  walked  on  His 
weary  way  without  ephod  or  priestly 
robe;  and  when,  at  the^well,  He  met  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  who  had  had  five 
husbands  and  was  living  then  in  sin.  He 
drew  not  His  garments  away  from  her, 
but  asked  of  her  a  simple  friendly  favor; 
and  then  to  her  He  offered  the  everiast- 
ing  gift  of  Living  Water. 

Christ  troubled  not  with  local  condi- 
tions, with  social  institutions,  or  even 
with  social  evils.  He  concerned  himself 
with  preaching  and  teaching  a  luminous 
positive  which — reaching  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  transforming  them — ^would 
work  outward  for  the  betterment  of  those 
conditions.  He  wasted  not  the  hours  of 
His  mission  in  dealing  with  issues;  He 
taught,  instead,  the  righteousness  which 
would  avoid  issues.  He  l^slated  not 
for  men's  acts;  instead,  He  poured  forth 
the  virtue  within  Him  to  project  light  into 
the  source  from  which  the  acts  would 
spring. 

When  one  of  the  multitude  said  unto 
Him :  "  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that 
he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  question 
of  justice  and  equity  must  have  come  into 
the  matter.  But  Christ  concerned  Him- 
self not  with  that;  instead.  He  answered: 
''Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider 
over  you  ? "  And  then,  to  each — ^to  the 
brother  who  claimed  and  to  the  brother 
who  withheld — He  preached  the  same 
sublime  truth:  ''A  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth."  The  persuasion  of  those 
words  must  have  made  the  brother  who 
claimed  ashamed  of  his  claiming,  and  the 
brother  who  withheld  ashamed  of  his 
withholding;  and  yet  Christ  had  judged 
neither.  Harken  unto  His  words:  "For 
I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save 
the  world.'* 

The  Christian  Church  would  gain  a 
tremendous  dynamic  force,  if  it  would 
follow  the  procedure  of  the  Master;  if  it 
would  concern  itself  less  with  l^slation 
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and  more  with  light;  if  it  would  have 
less  discussion  of  dogma  and  more  deter- 
mination to  seek  and  find  the  surest  way 
to  change  men's  hearts,  the  most  effective 
methods  of  educating  and  inspiring  men; 
if  it  would  contemplate  the  fact  that  no 
accomplishment,  coming  from  an  out- 
ward refonn  through  legislation,  can  be 
of  much  spiritual  gain,  or  hold  a  r^en- 
erative  power;  and  that  it  is  only  the 
reform  which  comes  from  within,  through 
the  quickened  hearts  of  men,  that  is  a  real 
reform. 

The  making  of  laws  does  not  stimulate 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  Those 
who  agree  with  the  righteousness  of  the 
laws  will  not  need  them;  those  who  do 
not,  will  go  elsewhere  to  fulfil  their  desires. 
And  thus  the  Church  has  lost  its  oppor- 
tunity. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  various 
Churches  meet  in  their  separate  conven- 
tions, the  combined  intellectual,  spiritual, 
and  practical  forces  of  those  various 
bodies  should  be  concentrated,  with 
searching  energy,  upon  one  problem; 
t.  0.,  how  best  to  reach  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women.  There  should  be  delibera- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  most  advanced 
educational  methods — ^psychological,  met- 
aphysical, and  spiritual, — ^to  use  in  giving 
man  a  new  conception  of  his  spiritual 
heritage.  It  is  this,  the  Church  should 
do  to  fulfil  the  warrant  of  its  existence. 

The  picture  lately  shown  in  Boston  of 
the  Convention  of  Uie  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  strikes  chill  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  There  were  gathered  the 
picked  men  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  they  had  not  met  as  a  body  for 
three  years;  they  wiU  not  meet  again 
until  three  more  years  have  passed;  and 
most  of  the  precious  time  and  energy 
there,  were  spent  in  debating  a  canon  of 
exclusion! 

Of  course,  the  triennial  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  a 
l^slative  body,  and,  it  might  be  urged, 
its  purpose  is  to  legislate  for  the  Church 
— and  that  only;  but  it  is  the  only  rep- 
resentative,   authoritative    body   of   the 


Church,  and  where — ^if  not  there — should 
the  note  be  struck,  which  will  express  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  that  those  who  are 
looking  on  from  outside  will  understand 
its  aim  and  its  ideal  ?  Where,  if  not  in 
this  Convention  assembled,  are  we  to 
look  for  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  towards  questions  of 
life  and  morals  ?  (The  Churdi  Congress 
is  only  a  voluntary  body  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  individual  opinion  and  debate; 
there  is  no  conclusion  reached,  no  formula 
set  forth  authoritatively  of  a  working 
principle.)  A  pastoral  letter  always 
comes  from  the  House  of  Bishops  from 
the  General  Convention,  and  one  of  its 
prominent  divines  has  well  said: 
*' Although  a  part  of  the  deliberation  of 
the  Convention  consists  in  making  laws, 
yet  it  does  not  exist  for  that  purpose;  its 
chief  object  being  to  quicken  the  life  of 
the  Church."  Therefore,  it  would  not  be 
outside  of  the  function  of  the  General 
Convention  to  strike  a  new  note — and  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  Church  has  accepted  the  fact 
that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  evil  of 
divorce  is  through  the  stricter  binding  of 
ecclesiastical  laws,  rather  than  by  the 
lighting  of  the  candle  and  the  putting  it 
into  a  candlestick  that  the  Ught  may  be 
seen  of  men. 

There  was  much  eloquence,  much 
strenuous  zeal,  fine  rhetoric  and  per- 
suasive oratory  expended  in  the  Conven- 
tion touching  the  canon  on  divorce  and 
remarriage.  What  a  stimulating  and 
tonical  effect  it  would  have  had  upon  the 
Church,  and  upon  those  who  are  looking 
at  the  Church  with  critical  and  analytical 
qres,  if  the  zeal  and  eloquence  and 
oratory  had  all  gone  into  the  reform  of 
marriage;  the  resolutions  to  enlighten  and 
instruct  every  marriageable  man  and 
woman;  to  enforce  grave  deliberation, 
examination,  and  investigation,  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
children  of  the  Church  to  enter  into  the 
estate;  and,  into  an  earnest  asking  and 
seeking  to  find  an  effective  way  to  dis- 
seminate    Christ's     luminous     positive 
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ainoiig  its  members,  to  arouse  them 
diroug^  their  own  ooaviction  to  the  value 
of  the  renunciation  of  freedom,  and  the 
f^Tj  of  victoiy  that  overcomes  condi- 
tioDs  instead  of  running  away  from  them. 

But  if  the  wisest  men  in  the  Conven- 
tion agreed  that  legislation  on  the  subject 
was  necessary  for  the  Church,  why  did 
they  n^^  their  canon  on  «>nv4cing 
aiguments,  and  let  the  discussion  be  on 
broad  and  conclusive  lines  ? 

For  days,  two  factions  of  this  body 
discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
vigor,  what  Christ  meant  by  his  words 
on  miarriage  and  divorce  (in  Matthew,  5: 
32;  Matthew,  19:  9;  Mark,  10:  11-12; 
and  Luke,  16:   18.) 

The  echoes  whidi  reached  the  outside 
world  from  the  Convention  of  this  same 
body,  three  years  ago,  were  of  this  same 
discussion,  then  prolonged  and  finally  left 
undetermined. 

When  men  like  the  members  of  that 
Convention  are  assembled — ^men  of  such 
strength  and  fineness  of  character,  who 
are  conspicuous  for  their  ability,  con- 
secration to  duty  and  the  work  of  regen- 
eration for  the  worid — does  it  not  seem  a 
sacrifice  of  opportunity  for  them  to  throw 
their  energy  into  the  debate  of  single 
utterances  of  Christ? — especially  when 
those  utterances  were  in  most  cases 
answers  to  questions  the  Pharisees  asked 
Him,  tempting  Him  (in  which  case 
Christ  always  gave  a  subtile  and  oracular 
answer),  and,  in  every  case,  were  said 
from — and  said  to  meet — ^the  conditions 
of  the  day  in  which  He  spoke. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  Church 
to  realize  practically  the  immense  value 
of  a  vital  not  a  verbal  interpretation  of 
Christ's  supreme  gospel — an  all-round 
grasp  of  its  philosophic  meaning,  a  well- 
balanced  conclusion  from  the  many- 
sideness  of  that  word — which  is  the  mc^ 
convincing  presentation  of  truth  in  all 
literature,  where  it  is  not  concealed  by  the 
swaddling  bands  of  man's  interpretation, 
nor  set  forth  in  single  sentences  which 
cmtradict  the  manifest  spirit  of  the 
wh(^? 


Christ's  Word — ^like  truth — is  broader 
than  a  single  sentence.  The  ultimate  is 
more  than  the  incident;  and  when  they 
seem  to  contradict,  we  may  assume  that 
we  have  misimderstood  the  incident. 

This  does  not  touch  upon  the  well- 
worn  discussion  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  Whether  the  Bible  is  inspired  or 
not,  whether  one  takes  Christ's  words  as 
philosophy  or  as  creed,  it  does  not  alter 
the  advantage  of  treating  them  in  our 
interpretation  with  the  largeness  and 
well-balanced  common-sense  with  which 
we  treat  other  words.  Granted  that  the 
word  is  inspired  by  God;  it  is  surely  the 
more  necessary  that  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  the  intellect  made  by  God. 

Progress — scientific  and  intellectual — 
must  be  either  of  good  or  evil.  If  of  evil, 
let  us  have  none  of  it,  in  any  department 
in  life.  If  of  good,  why  deny  its  evolved 
benefits  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  of  life  ? 

We  are  constantly  striving  for  a  clearer, 
wider,  more  comprehensive  reading  of 
the  classics.  Not  only  do  we  make  new 
translations  to  keep  pace  with  our  vocab- 
ulary and  new  historic  data;  but  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  all  Uterature  and 
practical  subjects  of  life  the  before-unseen 
forces  discovered  about  us  and  within  us. 
**  We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better 
conception  "  of  those  forces.  "  The  latest 
discoveries  in  astronomy  make  us,"  as 
Brierly  has  so  well  said,  **  the  denizens  of  a 
roomier  universe" — ^and  we  interpret  all 
nature  with  a  new  understanding.  The 
revealed  psychic  phenomena  which  is 
causing  a  new  consciousness  to  emerge 
within  us,  is  being  applied  in  many 
directions. 

Shall  the  Church  stand  still  in  the 
utilization  of  these  evolved  forces  ?  Shall 
it  not  read  the  Gospel  anew  in  the  light  of 
a  larger  interpretation  ? 

Translations  and  revisions  should  be 
made,  of  course,  constantly,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  evolution  of  language  and  knowl- 
edge. But  that  is  not  sufficient;  our 
intellect  with  its  finer  perceptions,  its 
newly  developed  forces,  should  read  it 
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with  the  larger  vision  that  has  come  to  us 
through  those  forces.  We  should  strive 
for  a  wider,  fuller,  more  comprehensive, 
more  subtile  interpretation  of  the  fine 
shades  of  meaning  which  are  not  trans- 
latable. 

To  do  this  is  a  proof — rather  than 
otherwise — of  a  vigorous  and  dauntless 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Gospel.  And 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  highest  sense 
following  the  command  of  the  Master  to 
strive  to  get  that  second  sight  which  He 
yearned  to  find  in  His  disciples. 

Sad,  indeed,  was  it  for  Him  when  He 
was  upon  earth.  He  walked  lonely. 
He  spoke,  and  those  beside  Him  had  no 
second  sight — they  had  eyes  and  saw  not. 
They  translated  His  words  of  Ufe  into 
Hteralism  that  must  have  been  a  heavier 
cross  to  Him  to  bear  daily  than  that  final 
cross  of  Calvary. 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  note  in 
history,  appealing  to  the  heart,  than  that 
uncomplaining  refrain  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples :  **  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  under- 
stand that  I  spake  not  unto  you  concern- 
ing bread  ?  " 

How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  ? '" 
Do  ye  not  then  understand,  or  re- 
member?" 

"Doth  this  oflfend  ye?  Will  ye  go 
away  also?"  This  cry  is  deeper  in  S 
pat£>s  because  it  is  u^icomplaEng  and 
uncondemmng.  It  shows  the  loneliness 
of  the  great  heart  bearing  the  veil  of 
humanity,  which  hid  the  Father's  face. 

How  could  they  so  misunderstand 
Him  ?  The  manner  of  His  daily  teaching 
must  have  been  after  the  manner  of  His 
mind.  He  spake  as  a  philosopher,  as  a 
sage,  as  an  intelligent  man  cultured  in  a 
generation  when  Hebrew  poetry  and 
Greek  philosophy  were  in  the  air,  and  in 
the  language  that  He  used  as  a  medium. 
He  came  on  His  human  side  of  a  people 
whose  songs  were  tinted  with  metaphor 
and  opulent  color;  whose  literature  held 
the  transcendent  poem  of  Job,  and  that 
vivid  cycle  of  allegories.  He  spoke  the 
language  which  taught  the  utterances  of 
the   oiades.    To   Him   it   would   have 
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seemed  but  natural  to  speak  with  an  im- 
plied taking  for  granted  the  intelligence 
and  penetration  of  His  hearers.  And  yet, 
His  words  were  met  with  a  narrow  literal- 
ism and  materialization  by  those  who 
stood  with  Him  face  to  face. 

"  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not 
of,"  He  said;  ''Hath  any  man  brought 
Him  aught  to  eat  ?  "  they  asked. 

''Lazarus  sleepeth,"  He  said;  "If  he 
sleepeth,  he  doeth  well,"  they  answered. 

"Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  wirf  raise  it  up^";  "Forty  and  rix 
years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and 
wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?  "  they 
asked. 

Through  all  His  life  He  was  misunder- 
stood. He  spoke  in  the  laige  compre- 
hensive sense,  and  men  met  Him  with 
petty  verbal  interpretation.  And  shall 
we  continue  to  do  this  in  an  age  of 
boasted  enlightment? 

For  those  first  disciples — men  taken 
out  of  darkness  into  the  sudden  light  of 
revelation — there  is  some  excuse;  but, 
for  these  later  disciples  who  constitute 
themselves  the  Church,  who  claim  to  be 
the  teachers  of  His  Word,  the  preachers 
of  His  Gospel,  there  is  less  excuse.  They 
have  had  a  wider  revelation;  they  have 
Christ's  whole  life  laid  before  them  at 
once  from  which  to  compare  and  to  con- 
clude. They  have  the  instances  of  later 
explanations,  by  the  Master,  of  the  words 
the  disciples  misunderstood.  And  yet 
the  Church  still  falls  into  this  error  ot 
wrangling  over  an  utterance,  of  pouring 
its  eneigy  and  its  authority  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  a  single  sen- 
tence. The  veiy  habit  of  its  teachers  and 
pulpiteers  serves  to  foster  this  tendency; 
t.  e.,  the  choosing  of  an  isolated  text  and 
teaching  a  doctrine  and  preaching  a 
sermon  from  its  impUcation. 

What  of  those  debatable  words  that  the 
Church  is  urging  as  Christ's  veto  on 
divorce  ? 

To  whom  were  they  spoken?  By 
what  conditions  were  they  caUed  forth  ? 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  Ic^c  of 
Christ  to  go  back  to  a  condition  out  of 
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\k  we  have  entirely  evolved,  to  find 
int  to  l^islate  for  conditions  as 
lent  from  the  needs  of  to-day  as  the 
\s  of  Jerusalem  were  different  from 
itreets  of  London  or  of  New  York; 
3  the  handmaiden  of  the  East  was 
rent  from  a  woman  of  to-day. 
profound,  reverent,  intellectual  con- 
of  Christ  forbids  us  to  do  so. 
all  we  deny  Christ's  human  intellect 
use  He  had  divinity?  Shall  we  feel 
eveient  to  associate  knowledge  of  the 
i  with  Christ  because  He  was  of  the 
;dom  of  Heaven  ? 

:>,  evea  those  who  deny  the  divinity 
Ihrist  admit  His  supremacy  over  all 
eachers  who  have  founded  a  religion, 
lat  He  was  the  most  all-rounded,  the 
;  balanced,  the  most  spherical  of  all 


scause  He  spoke  as  a  Grod  in  things 
tual.  He  certainly  did  not  speak  with 
of  conmion-sense  in  things  temporal, 
hen  Christ  spoke  of  divorce  and 
riage.  He  was  speaking  in  a  primitive 
to  a  primitive  people  who  had  long 
tiaed  polygamy  and  concubinage; 
le  laws  had  been  made  with  appalling 
ession  to  men's  sensuality. 
omen  were  bought,  sold,  captured, 
ed;  in  war,  they  were  man's  lawful 
•  Marriage  meant  nothing  more  or 
than  slavery.  The  husband  was  the 
;  the  wife,  the  handmaiden  of  her 
It  is  intellectually  impossible  to 
!ve  that  Christ,  if  He  were  here. 
Id  speak  to-day — ^for  these  present 
litions, — as  He  spoke  in  the  year 
ty,  for  conditions  then  existing.  No 
^  statesmen  would  have  done  so. 
it  He  said  then  cannot  be  a  basis  for 
lation  in  the  Church  to-day.  As 
might  we  urge  an  argument  in  favor 
»p^tism,  because  Chnst  not  only  told 
disciples  to  pay  the  tribute-money  to 
ftr,  but  performed  the  miracle  of  put- 
it  into  the  fish's  mouth  for  the  purpose, 
ould  be  just  as  rational  to  defend  the 
ling  exactions  of  the  Caesars  because 
hrist's  attitude  toward  the  custom,  as 
raw  any  lesson  for  the  present  time 


from  what  He  said  on  divorce  twenty 
centuries  ago. 

He  was  speaking  from  those  primitive 
conditions  and  of  those  primitive  con- 
ditions. 

The  Eastern  woman  was  a  part  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  master, — ^his 
personal  possession.  The  commandments 
are  the  crystallized  laws  of  the  Jews,  and, 
in  the  tenth  commandment,  woman  is 
spoken  of  as  the  possession  of  man;  one 
with  ''his  ox,  his  ass,  and  anything  that 
is  his." 

We  know  by  every  law  of  inference  that 
Christ  did  not  approve  of  this.  He  said 
it  every  day  of  His  beautiful  life,  in  His 
attitude  toward  all  women,  even  though 
He  did  not  condenm  it  in  words — save  in 
those  which  have  been  agitating  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of 
Deputies  in  Boston. 

What  must  the  condition  of  woman 
have  appeared  to  Christ  at  that  time 
even  to  His  human  side, — ^His  chivalry 
and  compassion! 

How  infinite  His  compassion  ever 
toward  her !  He  was  the  first  to  recognize 
her  need. 

Too  much  has  been  said  of  late  years 
about  the  "  Rights  of  woman  " — ^as  apart 
from  man;  too  little  of  the  needs  of 
woman — ^through  the  care,  the  thought  of 
man. 

Christ  recognized  this  need  of  thought 
and  care  with  divine  tenderness.  In 
those  dark  hours  upon  the  cross,  He  made 
but  eight  utterances;  and  of  those  eight, 
two  were  said  for  a  woman ; — one  was  to 
His  mother  to  set  her  heart  at  ease, — ^the 
other  to  John  to  ensure  his  care  of  her. 

Christ  saw  the  picture  of  woman  in  her 
bondage,  in  her  slavery  to  the  lusts  of 
man.  He  remembered  the  words  of 
Moses  (Deuteronomy,  24  :  1):  "When 
a  man  taketh  a  wife,  and  marrieth  her, 
then  it  shall  be,  if  she  find  no  favor  in  his 
eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  un- 
seemly thing  in  her,  that  he  shall  write 
her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  into 
her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house. 
And  when  she  has  departed  out  of  his 
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house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's 
wife."  And  when  this  man  took  her,  if 
he  also  hated  her,  he,  too,  was  to  give  her 
a  bill  of  divorcement.  Scant  justice  this, 
to  woman — ^a  veiled  and  semi-slave,  with 
no  possibility  of  any  individual  life  apart 
from  man's  desire. 

The  man,  according  to  the  law,  could 
have  his  wives — ^his  old  wives  and  his 
new  wives — ^in  interesting  variety;  his 
many  concubines;  and,  if  he  saw  among 
the  captives  ''that  the  Lord  God  had 
deUvered  into  his  hand"  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  desired  her,  he  had  permis- 
sion to  take  her  also. 

And  to  balance  all  this,  forsooth, 
woman  could  have  for  compensation  a 
bill  of  divorcement,  if  she  failed  to  please; 
that,  when  the  next  man  took  her,  and 
also  hated  her  and  cast  her  off,  she  might 
have  it  as  her  defence  to  show  unto  **  the 
elders  of  the  city  in  the  gate"  instead  of 
the  demanded  tokens  of  her  virginity. 

Can  we  imagine  Christ  contemplatmg 
so  grave  an  injustice  without  compassion  ? 

Can  we  imagine  His  speaking  of  it.  in 
answer  to  their  questions,  without  a  pro- 
test, an  implied  command  for  betterment 
in  a  condition  of  such  flagrant  injustice  ? 
No, — ^for  nothing.  He  said,  should  man 
put  her  away  unless  she  herself  had  com- 
mitted sin. 

Have  conditions  such  as  those  of  which 

i   He  spoke  any  bearing  upon  present  con- 

\,  ditions?    Could  any  conmiand  He  gave 

to    meet   that    primitive   barbarism    be 

quoted  as  a  precedent  for  to-day  ? 

It  is  much  more  probable  from  the 
context  of  the  utterances,  that  there  lay 
in  His  answer  to  the  questions  a  more 
profound  suggestion,  a  more  subtile  signi- 
ficance, than  His  hearers  could  conceive, 
or  than  we  have  yet  apprehended. 

Christ  asserted  that  all  men  could  not 
receive  His  sajong  on  this  subject;  **  Only 
those  to  whom  it  was  given."  Is  it  yet 
given  to  us  ?    Have  we  striven  to  find  it  ? 

May  it  not  be  that  He  touched  here 
upon  an  ideal  marriage  that  transcended 
what  was  or  had  been?  May  He  not 
have  winged  His  speech,  as  was  His  cus- 


tom, from  the  local  to  the  transcendent — 
from  the  temporary  to  the  eternal — ^from 
the  sign  to  the  significance  ? 

May  not  His  words  have  reached  far 
beyond  the  human  institution  of  marriage 
back  to  some  archetypal  ideal  of  triune 
marriage? 

The  argument  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  for  its  canon  on  the  subject  is 
that  marriage  is  a  divine  institution. 
Then,  the  Church  at  once  proceeds  to 
make  the  existing  temporal  union  a  basis 
for  that  claim,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  marriage-service  says:  ''Until 
death  us  do  part."  If  it  is  a  divine  union, 
how  can  death  touch  it  ?  If  it  is  a  tem- 
poral union,  what  is  the  argument 
against  the  temporal  expediency  of  di- 
vorce? 

The  supreme  sacramental  significance 
of  marriage  must  be  by  the  transfigura- 
tion of  the  physical  union  throu^^  the 
spiritual  ideal;  to  insist  upon  the  indi»- 
solubiUty  of  marriage,  because  of  the 
temporal  marriage  itself,  is  reversing  the 
order;  t.  e.,  claiming  the  sacramental 
significance  on  the  basis  of  the  temporal 
union. 

Must  not  then  the  marriage  which  has 
the  sacramental  significance  go  back  of 
the  physical  union — endorsed  and  blessed 
by  the  Church  and  denominated  by  the 
Church  as  existing  only  ''until  death** — 
for  its  warrant? 

For  if  marriage  is  sacramental  by 
virtue  of  its  inherent  spiritual  qualities, 
death  could  not  touch  it.  In  that  case — 
if  the  church  must  legislate  in  these  mat- 
ters— ^the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
reform  the  marriage-service,  omitting  the 
limiting  clause  "  until  death  us  do  part," 
and  to  prevent  the  re-marriage  of  widows 
and  widowers. 

What  did  Christ  mean — "  In  the  begin^ 
ning  it  was  not  so  ?" 

Certainly  He  did  not  mean  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  worid*s  history,  for  all 
records  show  it  was  so;  show  the  exist- 
ence of  polygamy — concubinage — sexual 
slavery — gross  materialism.  Certainly 
Christ  did  not  mean  when  Abram,  who 
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le  father  of  the  people  from  whom 
me,  gave  his  wife  Hagar  into  the 

of  his  wife  Sarah,  and  she  drove 
»rth  into  the  desert  with  Ishmael, 
was  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar. 

could  be  no  sacramental  idea  of 
ige,  either  for  the  man  or  for  the 
D.  in  this  begiimiiig  of  histoiy. 
it,  then,  did  Christ  mean  by  '*In  the 
ling?**  Did  He  mean  in  the  story 
im  and  Eve  ?    Who  married  them  ? 


it  allegory  or  be  it  literal 
-Christ  would  surely  have  had  the 
etaness  of  the  truth  or  of  the  alle- 
1  His  mind,  and,  therefore,  we  may 
as  well,  the  completeness  of  the 
atiiHi. 

I  united  the  woman  to  the  man 
rhom  He  had  first  taken  the  womanJ 
I  this  not  imply  a  necessary  pre- 
,  or  fitness,  that  means  something 
than  the  chance  selection  of  modem 
ige,  which  the  Church  blesses  with- 
ly  investigation  to  see  if  it  be  the 
Doarriage? 

old  it  not  suggest  that  only  those 
!  were  of  God  which  brought  the 
mto  his  own  again,  and  the  woman 
ler  own  place? 

be  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  be  urged 
precedent  in  the  aigument,  at  all,  it 
I  be  urged  in  its  entirety.  There- 
light  it  not  be  aigued  from  that  very 
>le  that,  as  Eve  was  taken  from 
*a  side,  made  from  his  rib,  so  there 
I  be  some  more  subtile  union  ante- 
:  the  joining  together  to  warrant  the 

the  beginning,"  Christ  said;  may 
lis  go  back  of  time  into  eternity,  or 

out  of  the  present  to  the  et^nal, 
g  the  wiU  and  action  of  God  in 
;  men  and  women  something  too 
lal  and  significant  to  be  the  pre- 
t  for  any  priestly  office,  which  joins 
and  woman  in  a  temporal  union  ? 
Y  it  not  mean  that  unless  God  has 
that  pre-union  symbolized  by  the 
:  of  Adam^s  rib,  there  can  be  no 
marriage?     And    that    any  man. 


even  though  he  be  a  priest,  is  putting 
asunder  what  was  joined  in  the  purpose 
of  God  if  he  solemnizes  a  temporal  mar^ 
riage  between  the  wrong  persons;  and, 
therefore,  such  a  marriage,  in  the  sacra- 
mental sense,  according  to  the  purposes 
of  Grod,  was  void  from  the  beginning. 

If  this  were  so,  divorce  between  such 
parties, — ^joined  in  haste  by  the  uncon- 
sidering  priest  without  God's  warrant, — 
is,  in  its  final  analysis,  merely  the  severing 
of  a  physical  and  temporaiy  tie  which  has 
not  tixe  eternal  endorsement  of  Grod. 

It  may  be  that  those  words  of  Christ 
were  a  command  against  divorce,  even  if 
the  marriage  were  but  a  temporal  union; 
it  may  be  that  they  suggested  that  there 
was  a  more  comprehensive  view  which 
would  justify  divorce;  but,  in  any  case, 
it  is  the  way  of  error  to  build  any  theory 
upon  the  single  word  or  incident. 

The  hope  of  humanity  and  of  the 
Church  is  the  taking  hold  of  Christ's  life 
and  words  in  their  completeness.  In 
that  there  can  be  no  differing  exegesis. 
And  in  that  completeness  we  find  Christ's 
veto  on  divorce,  though  we  do  not  find  it 
in  the  single  utterances,  where  there  is 
room  for  wide  difference  and  debate. 

We  find  the  spiritual  rather  than  the 
literal  protest;  the  revelation  to  the  soul 
of  man  rather  than  the  restriction  of  the 
acts  of  man. 

Whatever  Christ's  suggestion  as  to  the 
ultimate  ideal  of  marriage,  whatever 
bearing  his  reference  to  local  conditions 
may  or  may  not  have  upon  to-day,  the 
totality  of  His  teaching  is  distinctly 
against  divorce — conditions  being  as 
they  now  are — ^and,  consequently,  against 
re-marriage.  This  is  true  not  canonic- 
ally,  but  philosophically;  not  on  pro- 
hibitory but  on  inherent  grounds;  not 
because  of  any  special  command  of  His 
against  it,  but  because  of  His  continued 
command  for  that  which  is  a  better  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

We  find  but  few  utterances  on  which  to 
build  a  dogma,  but  we  find  a  multitude  of 
utterances  and  also  His  own  example,  to 
be  used  as  a  working  principle, — ^the  out- 
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come  of  which  principle  would  lead 
straight  away  from  divorce — ^for  any 
cause  on  any  ground. 

We  find,  "Forgive  your  enemies"; 
no  exception  is  made  of  husbands  and 
wives.  We  find,  **  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you  " ;  "  Do 
good  to  them  which  despitcf  uUy  use  you  " ; 
no  exception  of  this  obligation  is  made 
to  those  bound  together  in  temporal 
unions,  even  though  those  unions  were 
mistaken  ones. 

"Resist  not  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good  " — ^this  is  not  merely  an  utter- 
ance; it  was  the  power  of  Christ's  life  ex- 
emplified. That  may  not  be  a  conmoiand 
against  divorce, — ^but  it  is  a  conmoiand  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil  to  better  condi- 
tions. We  find  continual  appeal  to  us  to 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit: 
"  Love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance.*' Would  not  this  fruitage  in  heart 
and  home  be  a  certain  way  to  prevent 
divorce  ? 

Christ's  teaching — ^from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  when  He  said:  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,"  to  the  final  death  upon 
the  cross,  when  He  said :  "  Father,  forgive 
them;  they  know  not  what  they  do," — 
is,  in  effect,  a  distinct  protest  against 
divorce. 

It  is  not  the  law  of  Christ  that  forbids 
divorce;  it  is  the  light  of  Christ. 

To  say  that  He  verbally  forbids  it  is 
an  assumption  based  on  an  utterance. 
To  say  that  the  spirit  of  His  teaching 
contradicts  it  is  a  conclusion  based  on 
His  Grospel.  Divorce  would  not  be 
sought  by  one  who  apprehended  Christ's 
ideal.  Granted,  that  a  marriage  is  a 
mistake,  that  it  has  not  that  inner  war- 
rant of  the  heart  which  is  needed  for  com- 
pleteness, Christ  has  summed  up  the 
moral  law  in  two  commandments  con- 
vincing to  the  soul  eager  to  lead  a  spiritual 
life  and  rise  above  the  materialism  of  the 
world:  the  second  Commandment  is, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
The  moment  that  the  husband  or  wife 
forfeits  the  right,  through  any  act,  to  the 


more  exquisite,  subtile  differentiation  of 
personal  love,  then  there  comes  the  other 
relationship  to  be  considered — ^that  of 
neighbor;  and  of  a  neighbor  to  whom 
there  is  especial  obligation,  because  of 
special  circumstances,  because  of  con- 
tract and  promise,  even  granting  the  con- 
tract and  promise  were  originaUy  a  grave 
mistake  and  have  brought  no  joy.  The 
neighbor  is  there,  and  to  that  neighbor 
love  must  be  shown — ^love,  as  it  is  vigors 
ously  painted  in  that  incomparable  essay 
on  love  by  St.  Paul :  love  that  vaimts  not 
itself,  that  endures  all  things,  bears  aU 
things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all 
things. 

To  make  crooked  places  straight*  to 
make  dark  places  light,  to  bind  up,  to 
heal,  to  forgive,  to  teach  those  nearest  to 
us, — ^this  is  the  Gk>spel;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  conclusion  to  any  Chris- 
tian against  divorce. 

If  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention 
had  spent  its  time  in  forming  a  statement 
of  persuasion  instead  of  forging  a  chain 
of  restriction  for  its  members,  it  might 
have  brought,  periiaps,  at  first,  less  out- 
ward show  of  result  than  the  new  canon 
may  accomplish,  but  it  would  have  been 
more  spiritual  gain;  for  every  persuaded 
man  and  woman  would  have  been  one 
more  bit  of  leaven  of  righteousness  and 
peace  at  work  in  the  worid. 

And  it  is  not  alone  Christ's  Gospel  that 
should  make  the  thinking  man  and 
woman  hesitate  to  seek  divorce  as  a 
remedy  for  an  uncongenial  marriage. 
We  should  not  be  tricked  by  persuasive 
arguments  that  urge  divorce,  for  they 
are  only  half  truths;  they  are  compara- 
tive, not  superlative,  in  their  moral  value. 

Ibsen,  in  his  masterful  way,  has  uiged 
the  obligation  of  a  soul«  when  it  awakens, 
to  leave  all  and  go  on  to  its  own  develop- 
ment. Society,  and  the  so-called  ad- 
vanced thinkers  of  the  day,  are  preaching 
this  obligation  of  self-development  as  the 
righteous  warrant  for  divorce. 

Surely,  this  is  but  a  half-truth, — a  con- 
fusion of  the  end  with  the  means. 


IE  POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN; 
OR,  HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND 
FOSTERS  SAVING  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

Bt  J.  ELennikeb  Heaton,  MP. 


^  THOUSAND  million  pounds 
or  $5,000,000,000  is  the  estimated ' 
nt  of  money  to  the  credit  of  the 
f  pKwr  and  the  woridng-classes 
irope,  which  invested  fund  is  backed 
f  the  security  of  the  government  of 
coimtn%.  Of  this  sum  no  less  than 
lundS  million  pounds  sterling,  or 
0,000,000  represent  the  amount  in- 
1  in  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  of 
t  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Savings- 
s  with  almost  equally  good  security, 
e  hisloiy  of  the  Savings-Banks  of 
ind  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
iers  of  English  progress,  and  like  the 
of  the  Penny-Post  is  a  triumph  for 
^i^ish  people,  in  setting  an  example 
\  rest  of  the  civilized  worid  which  has 
eageify  followed. 

rHE  OBIGIN  OF  THBIFT  BANKS. 

is  very  singular  that  the  best  des- 
on  and  the  most  marvelously 
lie  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
Office  and  other  Savings-Banks  are 
oable  from  the  reports  of  a  few 
snt  Postmasters-General  of  the 
id  States  of  America,  beginning 
Bfr.  Creswell,  and  ending  with  the 
John  Wanamaker. 
(Mcturesque  language  we  have  placed 
e  us  the  state  of  Europe  one  hundred 
ago.  A  few  good  men  were  battling 
the  problem  of  teaching  habits  of 
and  frugality,  of  self-reliance  and 
citizenship  among  the  very  poor. 
care  were  no  opportunities  for  these 
people  to  save. 

e  chimney-corner,  the  trunk,  the 
h-stone,  die  doset,  and  the  old 
ing  were  the  receptacles  for  their 
savings.  **  To  offer  needed  security 
9e  millions  striving  to  be  provident, 


to  encourage  other  millions  now  thought- 
lessly improvident,  and  bind  closer  to  the 
nation  all  those  who  are  benefited  by  their 
savings  being  taken  care  of,  is  worthy  of 
the  loftiest  statesmanship." 

This  exactly  represented  the  want  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  even  in  a  finer  set  of  phrases  than 
used  by  Gladstone  in  introducing  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker  said:  *'I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  allowing  to  the  frugal  and  thrifty 
working-man,  and  especially  to  workinii:- 
woM^««i  youths,  th^ri^ege  of  ^ 
the  Post-Offices  as  places  of  deposit  for 
small  sums.  Whoever  counts  himself  a 
friend  of  the  working-people  must  favor 
some  such  measure.  .  .  .  The  gold  and 
notes  hid  away  by  nervous,  mistrustful 
people,  exceed  in  amount  all  the  gold 
exported  last  year.  Almost  all  the  secret 
and  undeposited  savings  of  the  people  it 
is  believed  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
government  if  postmasters  were  author- 
ized to  receive  them." 

THE  FOX7NDERS  OF  S A  VINOS-BANKS. 

There  are  about  a  half-dozen  names 
associated  in  English  History  with  the 
foundation  of  Savings-Banks.  Daniel 
Defoe  is  said  to  have  proposed  them  in 
1699,  and  exactly  one  hundred  years 
afterwards,  on  May  7,  1799,  a  clergy- 
man in  Wendhover,  Buckinghamshire, 
started  the  first  savings-bank  in  England. 
He  (the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith)  commenced 
the  work  by  receiving  deposits  from  his 
parishioners,  and  he  undertook  to  repay 
the  money  with  interest. 

He  announced  the  foundation  of  the 
bank  under  this  expressive  name. 
**  Society  for  Encouraging  Prudence  and 
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Industry."  There  is  no  doubt  the  idea 
originated  in  Mr.  Smith's  mind  through 
his  being  a  member  of  a  ''Society  for 
bettering  the  conditions  and  increasmg 
the  comforts  of  the  poor,"  which  was 
founded  in  December,  1706,  at  the  house 
of  William  Wilberforce  in  Old  Palace 
Yard,  Westminister,  London.  Two- 
pence was  the  minimum  amount  Mr. 
Smith  received  at  his  savings-bank^ 

In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Wakefield  started 
a  similar  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  women 
and  children  m  the  viUage  of  Tottenham. 
This  was  afterwards  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  "The  Charitable  Bank," 
and  Mr.  Eardly  Wilmot,  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  Mr.  Spurting  were  ap- 
pointed trustees.  In  1808  Lady  Isabella 
Douglas  originated  the  idea  of  a  savings- 
bank  for  domestic  servants. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
proclamation  of  peace,  great  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  savings- 
banks  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  the  authorities  I  have  already 
quoted  it  appears  that  an  energetic  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  the  Right  Honorable 
George  Rose,  established  the  **  South-, 
ampton  Savings-Bank'*  in  1815,  and  a 
Devonshire  squire  of  great  influence.  Sir 
John  Acland,  started  another  savings- 
bank  at  Exeter.  A  few  years  before  a 
parson  started  an  institution  called  a 
*' Sunday  Bank,"  at  Hertford,  at  which 
he  received  the  savings  of  the  poor  from 
6d.  to  2s.,  after  morning  service  on  Sun- 
days. This  afterwards  developed  into  a 
properiy  organized  savings-bank  imtil  it 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  post-office 
savings-bank« 

**  The  father  of  savings-banks  "  was  the 
title  enjoyed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan, 
a  Dumfries  clergyman.  He  ''eloquently 
ventilated  his  views  on  the  subject  nearest 
to  his  heart,  namely  the  providing  of  a  safe 
and  profitable  means  of  investing  the  sav- 
ings of  the  poorer  classes.  The  outcome  of 
his  proposals  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Ruthwell  Savings-Bank  m  1810."  Then 
followed  the  Edinburgh  Savings-Bank, 
and  one  in  Ireland  at  Stilloragu  in  1815. 


In  1815  the  Right  Hon.  George 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  a 
introduced  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  i 
protection  to  banks  for  savings,  b 
did  not  carry  it  until  1817.  Inmied 
after  the  passing  of  the  measure,  up' 
of  five  hundred  savings-banks  wei 
tablished  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  influence  of  the  movement  ext< 
all  over  the  continent,  France,  Gen 
Denmark  and  Italy  successively  t 
up  the  idea. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  SAVrNOS-BANI 

We  now  come  to  the  estabUshm< 
the  post-office  savings-banks  in  En{ 
In  the  official  record  from  which  I 
already  quoted  it  is  said  the  ord 
savings-banks  which  took  their  ri 
1815,  performed  an  immense  servi 
fostering  and  encouraging  habit 
thrift  among  the  poorer  classes, 
they  were  so  good  that  they  were  li 
used  by  the  wealthy,  and  the  child] 
the  wealthy,  and  they  were  wantii 
that  perfect  security  which  only  a  gc 
ment  guarantee  can  afford.  A  fev 
come  to  grief  by  the  acts  of  frauc 
trustees  and  managers.  These  fa 
caused  consternation  among  the  woi 
classes. 

Charles  William  Sikes,  a  cashier  i 
Huddersfield  Banking  Company, 
said  to  be  the  originator  of  the  ides 
system  of  savings-banks  under  the 
^1  of  the  government.  He  gavf 
dence  before  a  select  committee  in 
and  urged  "  the  establishment  of  a  sai 
bank  within  less  than  an  tiours*  vh 
the  fireside  of  every  working-man  i 
United  Kingdom  of  Oreai  Britain 
Ireland*';  and  the  organization  o 
post-office  suddenly  occurred  to  hinc 
means  to  this  end. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Sikes,  the  so 
found  a  champion  in  Mr.  George 
wynd,  one  of  the  ablest  officials  ii 
money-order  office  of  the  general 
office,  London,  and  this  gentlei 
plan  for  canying  it  out  was  backed  i 
the  Postmaster-Greneral,  Lord  Stan] 
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and  by  Mr.  Scudamore»  one  of 
i6t  brilUant  official  heads  at  St. 
s-le-Grand. 

Bight  Hon.  William  Ewart  Glad- 
itroduced  the  Post-Office  Savings- 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
iniaiy  9»  1861,  by  the  somewhat 
g  resolution  ''That  it  is  expedient 
ige  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 
Unit^  Kmgdom  of  Great  Britain 
eland  tn^tai|||pcy,  if  any  such 
arise,  in  the  sums  which  may  be 
a  account  of  Post-Office  Savings- 

to  meet  the  lawful  demands  of 
ors  in  such  banks  in  the  event  of 
eing  established  by  law." 

Post-Office  Savings-Bank  Bfll 
the  House  of  Commons  in  March, 
e  House  of  Lords  on  the  seven- 
of  May  following. 
Charles  William  Sikes  afterwards 
d  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 
een,  for  his  efforts  in  tibe  promotion 
i^KAi  and  benevolent  scheme. 

nNG  OF  THE  FIRST  POST-OFFICE 
SAYINGS-BANK. 

September  16,  1861,  four  months 
'  after  her  Majesty  gave  her  as- 
>  the  measure,  "The  Post-Office 
s-Bank  Act"  came  into  operation 
at  Britian. 

se  hundred  post-office  savings- 
were  opened  at  as  many  post- 
money-order  offices,  and  the  sum 
riy  J&1,000  was  lodged  by  485  poor 
on  the  first  day. 

public  announcement  of  the  open- 
18  very  simple,  but  eloquent  to  the 
igree.  It  stated  that  in  such  and 
town  there  would  be  brought  into 
km  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank 
»  grant  to  the  people  **  facilities  for 
dng  small  savings  at  interest,  with 
curity  of  the  government  for  the 
lyment  thereof.'' 

DCCEBS  FROM  TEAB  TO  TEAR. 

y  and  three  years  have  passed 
he  British  post-office  savings-banks 


were  first  opened,  and  while  I  write  I 
have  before  me  the  diaries  or  reports  of 
the  Postmasters-Greneral  of  this  country, 
for  eveiy  year,  on  the  progress  of  these 
institutions  for  "  depositing  small  savings 
at  interest  with  the  security  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Everyone  interested  in  the  question  of 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  poor 
should  read  these  reports,  all  bearing 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  great  and 
beneficient  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderly  (the  Post- 
master-Greneral)  wrote  in  1862: 

"The  operations  of  the  Post-office 
savings-banks  commenced  on  September 
16,  1861,  and  the  progress  of  the  banks 
from  that  time  and  especially  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  highly  satisfactoiy. 
The  great  success  attributed  to  the  post- 
office  banks  is  due  to  their  having  been 
extended  freely  to  small  villages  and 
comparatively  poor  districts.  Much  use 
has  been  made  of  our  savings-banks  hy 
friendly  societies  (1,010  accounts  openeid), 
by  provident  and  charitable  societies 
(6,422  accounts  opened),  and  by  man- 
agers of  penny-banks  (82  accounts 
opened). 

"One  important  advantage  of  post- 
office  savings-banks  is  that  they  give  any 
person  the  power  of  making  a  deposit  or 
taking  out  money  in  any  part  of  the 
coimtry  in  which  he  may  happen  at  the 
time  to  be,  without  reference  to  the  place 
where  his  account  was  originally  opened. 
This  power  is  laigely  used.  Last  year 
there  were  not  fewer  than  20,872  such 
deposits,  and  15,842  withdrawals. 

"The  trustees  of  several  of  the  old 
savings-banks  have  already  shown  a  dis- 
position to  relinquish  the  labor  and  re* 
sponsibility  which  they  have  so  long 
taken  upon  themselves  (without  fee  or 
reward)  from  motives  of  benevolence, 
and  which  are  now  no  longer  required  of 
them."  (Then  follows  a  list  of  the  dos- 
ing of  thirty  savings-banks  in  the  countiy, 
and  the  transferring  of  their  deposits  to 
the  post-office.) 
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On  the  third  of  Febniaiy,  1862,  the 
first  post-office  savings-bank  was  opened     1871: 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February,  1862,  the  first  post-office  sav- 
ings-bank was  opened  in  Scotland. 


GRATIFYING  PROGRESS. 

The  statements  of  the  Postmasters- 
General,  and  of  the  controllers  of  the 
British  savings-banks  for  the  following 
years  are  of  great  human  interest.  Let 
us  look  on  them  as  diaries : 

Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderly,  Postmaster- 
Greneral  in  1865: 

"The  tables  printed  this  year  show 
that  the  post-office  savings-banks  have 
been  successful  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  additional  facilities 
which  they  have  afforded  have  stimulated 
the  growth  of  prudent  and  frugal  habits 
throughout  the  whole  population  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

**  It  is  at  once  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
gratification  to  find  that  in  a  period  of 
only  two  and  one-half  years  from  the  date 
of  their  estabUshment  they  should  have 
attracted  and  retained  372,000  depositors, 
and  that  the  accumulated  fund  belonging 
to  these  thrifty  people  should  have  reached 
the  sum  of  four  millions. 

''These  figures  show  a  real  and  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  total  number  of 
saving  persons  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

**The  great  success  of  the  post-office 
savings-bank  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land induced  the  government  to  still 
further  allure  the  poor  and  the  working- 
classes  to  make  provision  for  their  old 
age  and  for  the  support  of  their  families. 
In  1864  the  government  passed  an  act  to 
afford  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  small 
government  annuities,  and  for  assuring 
payments  of  money  on  death.  It  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July,  1864.  Great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  making  known  iJie  nature 
and  benefits  of  this  government  life- 
insurance  branch  of  the  savings-bank. 

**  It  has  been  moderately  successful." 


"The  rapid  progress  of  the  post- 
savings-bank  has  been  fully  mainti 
Four  thousand  offices  are  now 
There  is  a  difficulty  reported  in  th« 
that  persons  are  precluded  from  dc 
ing  more  than  £S0  in  one  year;  or 
vesting  more  than  £200  in  the  post- 
savings-bank.  In  sonn^kses  appL 
sought  to  depoHP^^small  legacie 
hoarded  money  which  had  becoi 
source  of  increasing  anxiety,  as  ii 
case  of  a  person  who  had  secrete 
money  (nearly  £100)  in  the  thatch  • 
house. 

'*  I  have  to  record  the  establishmi 
the  Naval  Savings-Bank  Act.  It 
the  benefit  of  sailors  on  board 
Majesty's  ships,  and  it  is  worked  in 
nection  with  the  post-office  savings-) 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  InforiE 
concerning  our  savings-bank  was 
year  by  request  furnished  to  the  go 
ment  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Monsell,  Postmaster-G^ner 
1872: 

**  The  post-office  savings-banks 
tinue  to  show  a  steady  and  rapid  ad^ 
in  their  business,  with  a  remarkabl 
crease  in  the  number  of  friendly,  [ 
dent,  and  other  societies  and  institv 
placing  money  in  them.  By  the  d 
of  more  of  the  old  savings-banks  the : 
ber  of  such  banks  was  reduced  to  48 

"The  depositors  of  the  post- 
savings-banks  numbered  1,440,000 
the  deposits  amounted  to  £19,000,0C 
an  average  of  £13  for  each  person, 
in  every  nine  persons  in  England 
Wales  was  a  depositor  in  the  post- 
and  the  old  savings-banks  at  the  ei 
this  financial  vear." 

Lord  John  Manners,  the  present  ] 
of  Rutland,  Postmaster-Greneral  in  '. 

*'The   post-office   savings-banks 
again   made  considerable  progress. 
London  there  are  560,  so  that  from  al 
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point  in  the  thickly  populated  por- 
( of  the  metropolis  one  may  be  found 
in  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  cost 
le  post-office  of  each  transaction  in 
igs-bank  business,  i.  e.»  of  each 
rate  depositor's  deposit  and  with- 
ral,  is  about  6d.  as  compared  with 
In  the  old  savings-banks.  During 
twelve  years  the  total  amount  of 
by  frauds  only  amounted  to  £3,000. 
was  borne  by  the  government, 
Nigh  it  was  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
depositors,  who  would  not  observe 
>rinted  regulations.  Foreign  govem- 
ts  as  well  as  financiers  and  statis- 
ts in  various  countries  continue  to 
to  our  system  of  post-office  savings- 
3  as  a  model  for  practical  imitation, 
a  measure  in  devdoping  schemes  for 
uraging  saving  ^bits  among  the 
dation.  .  .  . 

rhe  government  of  France,  as  might 
cpected,  took  early  steps  to  study  the 
an  in  ihe  postal  savings-banks  of 
land.  The  able  French  Commis- 
;r,  M.  Auguste  de  la  Marce,  ex- 
led  a  veiy  high  opinion  of  the  system 
his  report  excited  the  great^  in- 
t  among  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
ice.  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
mments  also  in  1870-73,  sent  their 
esentatives  and  were  furnished  with 
mation  to  aid  them  in  introducing 
-office  savings-banks  into  these  coun- 
.  The  colonies  of  the  British  Empire 
!  early  in  following  the  example  of 
land.  Victoria,  Australia,  in  1865, 
let  of  legislature,  established  post- 
t  savings-banks  in  that  colony." 

3Td  John  Manners,  in  1874: 

rhe  Department  continues  to  afford 
ities  to  penny-banks,  and  there  are 
300  accounts  opened  with  penny 
cs  for  the  investment  of  the  deposits 
le  latter.  The  experiment  of  estab- 
ng  school-banks,  which  has  proved 
icccssful  in  Belgium,  has  been  made 
le  London  School-Board,  and  several 
unts  have  been  opened  by  these 
ol-banks  with  the  post-office. 


*'  In  a  Highland  village-school,  with  an 
attendance  of  little  more  than  160 
scholars,  109  accounts  were  opened  in 
eighteen  weeks,  and  £87  deposited. 

"The  penny-banks  limit  the  invest- 
ments of  individual  depositors  to  £5. 
The  minimum  deposits  in  these  banks  is 
usually  one  penny,  although  in  one  or 
two  cases  it  is  as  low  as  a  farthing.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  Continent,  at  Ghent 
school-banks,  the  deposits  received  are  as 
low  as  a  centime,  or  a  tenth  of  a  penny." 

Lord  John  Manners,  in  1875 : 

"The  number  of  old  savings-banks  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  diminished 
from  638  in  1861  to  473  in  1875.  Foreign 
and  colonial  governments  continue  to 
watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  post- 
office  savings-banks  in  this  country. 
Italy,  Spain,  Brazil,  Sweden  and  Holland 
have  sent  their  commissioners  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  introducing  post-office 
savings-banks  into  those  countries,  while 
by  that  remarkable  people,  the  Japanese, 
the  system,  evidently  with  a  very  perfect 
organization,  was  adopted  in  May  last, 
and  no  less  than  eighteen  post-office 
savings-banks  have  been  opened  in  the 
city  of  Yeddo  alone. 

"It  is  also  remarked  that  in  this  year 
our  daughter,  the  Colonial  Government 
Savings-Bank  of  Queensland,  has  taken 
a  step  in  advance  in  allowing  with- 
drawals by  electric  telegraph"  (a  step 
followed  by  the  Mother  England,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards). 

Lord  John  Manners,  in  1876: 

"The  fact  of  the  children  being  de- 
positors is  found  in  this  country  to  have 
an  excellent  moral  effect  on  their  adult 
relatives,  inducing  them  to  open  accounts 
of  their  own  in  the  regular  savings-banks. 

"In  Holland  an  act  similar  to*that  of 
of  France  came  into  force  on  May  1, 
1876,  when  1,255  post-offices  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  forty-nine  savings- 
banks  of  that  country.  In  Italy  rapid 
progress  has  been  made  with  a  complete 
system  of  post-office  savings-banks  under 
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an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1875. 
There  were  in  February,  1876,  no  less 
than  2,144  postal  savings-banks  there. 

**  Signor  Scella,  Ex-Minister  of  Finance, 
established  an  association  or  league  in 
Italy  called  'ia  Lega  del  Risparmio*  for 
the  encouragement  of  thrift  among  the 
working-classes,  chiefly  by  inducing  the 
principal  employers  of  labors  to  bestow 
on  every  person  in  his  or  their  service  a 
deposit-book  in  which  a  sum  of  one  lira 
(9d.)  is  entered  to  start  with.  Com- 
plaints are  made  from  Spain  that  *  there 
are  100  bull-rings  and  only  twelve  savings- 
banks.' '' 

Lord  John  Manners,  in  1877: 

"Fresh  fields  of  operation  have  been 
opened  by  the  estabUshment  of  penny- 
banks  in  remote  villages  where  there  is 
no  post-office  savings-bank,  and  letters 
are  frequently  received  by  clergymen  and 
others  testifying  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
movement  in  this  direction. 

"These  village  banks  were  enabled  to 
open  accounts  with  the  post-office  savings- 
banks,  and  thus  they  became  the  feeders 
either  by  them  as  a  coporate  body  or  by 
individual  depositors  having  their  ac- 
counts transferred  from  the  village  bank 
to  an  independent  account.  A  society 
called  the  National  Thrift  Society  is  now 
in  course  of  formation  at  Oxford,  having 
for  its  chief  object  the  encouragement  of 
thrift  among  school-children,  the  working- 
classes,  servants  and  artisans." 

Lord  John  Manners  in  1878  records 
with  pride  that  continual  references  have 
been  made  to  England's  system  of 
savings-banks  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  he  quotes  a  statement  by 
the  New  York  Herald:  "The  recent 
wide-spread  failures  make  the  establish- 
ment of  post-office  savings-banks  not 
merely  a  necessity  but  a  burning  ques- 
tion." 

Reports  which  Lord  John  supplied 
to  tlie  American  Postmaster-General 
brought  forth  the  following  eloquent 
statement  from  the  American  Postmaster- 


Greneral  of  the  day:  "Grovemment  post- 
office  savings-banks  are  demanded  in  the 
name  of  the  honest  poor,  the  careful  re- 
tailer, the  newly-arrived  emigrant,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  self-denying  saving 
classes.  In  this  year  New  Zealand  was 
so  pleased  with  tiie  success  of  the  post^ 
office  savings-banks  that  the  people  were 
asking  for  a  penny  savings-bank  in  eveiy 
public-school.  Facilities  were  given  to 
soldiers  at  home  and  abroad  (particulariy 
at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Cyprus)  to  deposit 
money  or  open  or  continue  accounts  with 
the  post-office  saivings-banks  of  the 
Mother  country." 

Professor  Henry  Fawcett,  Postmaster- 
General  in  1879: 

"The  Netherlands  Government  this 
year  introduced  pqst-office  savings-banks 
with  a  minimum  deposit  of  5d.  from  each 
person.  The  United  States  have  within 
the  last  few  years  made  no  less  than  six 
attempts  to  pass  post-office  savings-banks 
bills  through  Congress.  All  failed 
through  the  hostility  of  the  banking 
interests. 

"The  growth  of  savings-banks  in 
France  is  remarkable.  In  May,  1878, 
after  the  war  there  were  three  million 
depositors  whose  savings  amounted  to 
$930,000,000,  or  £37,200,000." 

Professor  Henry  Fawcett,  1880,  1881, 
1882: 

"I  b^  call  attention  to  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  deposits  in  the  post-office 
savings-banks  of  Ireland.  These  have 
been  doubled  in  the  ten  years  from  1871 
to  1880.  A  further  number  of  trustees' 
savings-banks  have  been  closed  and  the 
accounts  transferred  to  the  post-offik!e 
savings-banks.  Facilities  have  been  given 
to  navvies  on  the  peat  railway-works  in 
progress  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  post- 
office  savings-banks.  Italian  post-office 
savings-banks,  which  were  established  in 
1876,  have  met  with  great  success.  In 
1879  money  flowed  into  them  as  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  the  savings  of  the  poor. 
Post-office    savings-banks    in   continen- 
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tal  countries  are  increasiog,  and  they 
are  fast  becoming  universal.  The  Post- 
msster^General  of  America,  Mr.  May- 
luud,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  James  speak  en- 
tkiuiastically  of  the  British  post-office 
tarings-banks.  On  the  first  of  April, 
1882,  post-office  savings-banks  were  es- 
tiUished  in  India,  with  four  thousand 
ouKes. 

A  REMABKABLE  8UBVET. 

In  a  previous  page  I  told  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  post-office  savings-banks  in 
Great  Britain  in  September,  1861,  in  300 
offices  in  which  435  deposits  amounting 
to  almost  £1,000  were  made.  Let  us 
now  look  at  those  interesting  figures 
showing  the  remarkable  progress  made: 


Number  of 
INNtOffloe 

Sarlngs- 

Benk5opeD 

in  the 

United 
Klnffdain. 

4,335 

6.518 

10,063 

13,678 

14,362 

Number  of 
DepodtoFB. 

Amount  to  Credit 
of  Depodton. 

1871 
1881 
1861 
1901 
«190S 

1,803,492 
2,607,612 
5,118,395 
8,787.675 
9.403,852 

£17,470,000 

36.509,723 

72,860,027 

139,506,000 

146,135,147 

•Tbii  is  In  eddiUoQ  to  iU4,015.000  in  the  old  Sarings- 
Beaki^ 

Taking  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  slightly  over' 40,000,000, 
we  find  that  one  person  in  every  four  and 
one-half  has  deposits  in  the  post-office  sav- 
ings-bank, and  that  the  average  amount 
deposited  by  each  poor  person  is  exactly 
£15.  10s.  lOd.  Statistics  are  generally 
dull,  but  these  must  be  most  interesting 
and  gratifying  to  all  who  have  the  welfare 
of  mankind  at  heart. 

WHO  ABE  THE  DEPOSITORS? 

The  last  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
post-office  savings-banks  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  afforded  by  a  description 
of  the  occupations  or  designations  of  the 
people  who  put  their  money  in  the 
**  government  security.''  Of  the  half-a- 
million  of  depositors  in  1865  it  was  found 


that  285,000  were  females,  children  under 
age,  or  trustees  of  small  amounts,  that 
140,000  were  mechanics,  artisans,  porters, 
domestic  and  farm-servants,  police- 
men, laborers,  boatmen,  fishermen  and 
seamen;  and  that  53,000  were  tradesmen, 
then  assistants,  farmers  and  clerks.  Ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  return  was  made 
a  remarkable  pamphlet  was  republished 
from  Caaseira  Magazine,  entitled  ''Pen- 
nies of  the  People,"  and  its  circulation 
did  much  to  encourage  thrift  and  invest- 
ment in  the  post-office  savings-banks. 

In  1875  the  Postmaster-General  gave 
the  following  as  the  grade  or  order  of  in- 
vestors in  the  post-office  savings-banks  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  (1)  Minors; 
{St)  laborers;  (3)  no  occupation;  (4) 
artisans;  (5)  unmarried  women;  (6) 
married  women. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  well 
satisfied  with  these  institutions.  It  ap- 
pears almost  incredible  that  there  are  no 
post-office  savings-banks  in  the  United 
States.  The  Honorable  John  Wana- 
maker  in  a  statesmanlike  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  his  countrymen  to  establish 
these  banks  fourteen  years  ago,  says  that 
"the  making  of  money  is  a  part  of  the 
genius  of  an  American,  but  the  saving  of 
it  is  not  so  conspicuous."  We  have  cer- 
tainly "Consols"  representing  the  Great 
National  Debt  in  which  the  savings  can 
be  invested,  and  are  invested,  and 
America  can  surely  arrange  for  this. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  during  his  term  of  office 
as  Postmaster-General  got  perhaps  the 
best  summing  up  of  the  advantages  of 
post-office  savings-banks  from  the  Post- 
master-General of  Canada,  and,  with  this 
I  will  conclude  the  story: 

First,  to  the  people  personally:  (1) 
Absolute  security  from  loss;  (2)  con- 
venience of  making  deposits;  (3)  repay- 
ment not  affected  by  change  of  residence; 

(4)  safety  against  personation  and  fraud; 

(5)  prevention  of  poverty,  for  temporary 
want,  by  developing  habits  of  thrift  and 
saving;  (6)  gives,  where  no  other  banks 
exist,  a  means  of  ready  and  safe  deposit; 
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(7)  discourages  reckless  and  speculative 
expenditures ;  (8)  educates  the  young  and 
untrained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
management  of  money. 

To  the  country:  (1)  The  people  re- 
ceive the  profits  (interests)  of  their 
savings  when  used  as  a  pubUc  investment; 
(i)  the  country's  wealth  is  kept  growing 
within  itself;  (3)  by  the  wide  distribution 
of  these  savings  money  thus  invested  can 
promptly  reach  points  needing  it  sud- 
denly from  local  causes;  (4)  in  remote 
places,  stringency  from  too  limited  bank- 


ing facilities  is  prevented  or  lessened ;  (5) 
the  laboring  people  feel  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  the  stabiUty  of  the  country; 
(6)  sectionalism  among  the  less  intelUgent 
classes  is  lessened  by  continual  and  close 
touch  with  a  common  financial  institu- 
tion; (7)  by  special  investment  the 
people's  savings  may  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  securities  for  financial  institutions, 
or  loans  for  municipal  improvements,  or 
special  national  undertakings. 

J.  Henniker  Heaton. 
London,  England. 


THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  EMERSON. 


By  Rev.  Owen  R.  Lovejot. 


EMERSON  is  popularly  classed  as 
an  extreme  individualist,  and  it  is 
true  that  he  takes  as  the  basis  of  much  of 
his  philosophy  these  words  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher: 

"  Man  is  his  own  star;  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
Commands  all  lisht,  all  influence,  all  fate; 
Nothing  to  him  feJls  early  or  too  late." 

His  regard  for  tiie  divinity  in  human  life 
is  so  commanding  that  he  refuses  to  sur- 
render to  any  power  outside  the  life. 

Nevertheless  **  Individualism  *'  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood 
to-day  stands,  as  I  shall  seek  to  show 
from  his  own  words,  a  complete  contra- 
diction of  every  principle  for  which  he 
stood. 

His  interest  in  the  individual  was  not 
an  interest  in  this  or  that  particular  indi- 
vidual, but  in  Man.  Humanity  was  to 
him  not  a  mass  of  hving  animals  to  be  fed 
and  clothed,  but  a  race  of  persons  of 
infinite  significance.  He  desired  us  to 
become  emancipated  and  to  develop  for 
a  purpose — ^larger  service  to  the  race. 
That  he  was  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individuals,  not  merely  as  indi- 
viduals, but  in  their  social  relations,  is 
clear  from  his  criticism  of  the  Transcen- 


dentalists  with  whom  tradition  so  often 
identifies  him.  «  Their  solitary  mannera 
•  .  .  withdraw  them  .  .  .  from  the  labors 
of  the  world:  they  are  not  good  citizens* 
not  good  members  of  society;  unwillingly 
they  bear  their  part  of  the  public  and 
private  burdens;  they  do  not  willingly 
share  in  the  public  charities,  in  the  public 
religious  rites,  in  the  enterprises  of  edu- 
cation ...  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  or  in  the  temperance  society." 
The  struggling  multitudes  that  have 
crowded  the  generations  were  not  indif- 
ferent to  him.  He  says:  "When  govern- 
ment reaches  its  true  law  of  action,  every 
man  that  is  bom  will  be  hailed  as  essen- 
tial!" Here  is  an  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation which  is  to  reach  the  last  life. 
Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  social  message  of 
one  whose  soul  suffered  pain  because  he 
saw  that  multitudes  of  people  are  forced 
into  conditions  which  render  them  unim- 
portant to  the  world,  which  leave  them 
unessential  to  progress. 

When  we  speak  of  the  social  message  of 
Emerson  we  are  not  to  look  for  doctrinaire 
teachings  of  any  specific  reform,  nor  set 
programmes  for  carrying  out  special  meas- 
ures. Programmes  were  the  snare  of  the 
active,  and  specific  measures  were  the 
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idols  to  which  committees  and  societies 
were  offering  the  sweet  incense  of  their 
myriad  resolutions.  Here  came  one  who 
had  faith  in  the  living  spirit  which  is  in 
Man.  He  seeks  to  cidl  us  from  our  faith 
in  things  to  a  faith  in  Life.  With  him 
the  only  fact  and  crowning  worth  on  this 
earth  was  the  spirit  of  man,  to  be  liberated 
and  brought  to  its  perfection.  Therefore 
whatever  social  message  he  had  was  to 
this  end — ^that  humanify  might  be  redeem- 
ed from  its  littleness  and  sordidness  and 
ugliness  and  cowardice  and  might  put  on 
the  gloiy  of  God. 

The  determining  expressions  of  any 
civilization  are  the  Political,  Religious, 
and  Industrial  institutions  of  society.  A 
few  utterances  from  Emerson,  which  it  is 
believed  are  typical,  will  indicate  his  atti- 
tude toward  these  institutions. 

Just  at  the  time  when  Emerson  came  to 
his  intellectual  maturity  De  Tocqueville 
was  investigating  our  Democracy  under 
direction  of  the  French  government,  and 
published  his  report  in  1835  under  the 
title  Democracy  in  America.  In  this  vol- 
ume De  Tocqueville  had  said :  **  I  know  of 
no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  real  freedom  of 
discussion  as  in  America.''  And  of  our 
boasted  principle  of  human  equality, 
which  we  are  now  for  the  first  time  begin- 
ning to  analyze,  he  said:  ''The  nations 
of  our  time  cannot  prevent  the  conditions 
of  men  from  becoming  equal;  but  it  de- 
pends upon  themselves  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  is  to  lead  them  to  servi- 
tude or  freedom,  to  knowledge  or  barbar- 
ism, to  prosperity  or  wretchedness," 
This  was  a  stinging  criticism  of  our  life 
and  institutions,  which  the  calm  judgment 
of  subsequent  years  has  justified.  The 
decade  was  one  of  Compromise.  Those 
were  the  days  of  torpor  and  mutual  trem- 
bling— days  when  the  North  was  just 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  an  institution 
of  deadly  significance  had  fastened  itself 
upon  the  life  of  our  Republic,  but  dared 
not  confess  the  discovery;  and  days  when 
the  South,  eager  for  the  perpetuation  of  a 
system  many  believed  essential  to  south- 


em  progress,  dared  not  step  forward  and 
demand  that  which  would  place  the  sys- 
tem on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  Henry 
Clay  was  not  an  enigma,  he  was  the  voice 
of  the  people.  He  merely  breathed  the 
spirit  of  discreet  concession,  and  said  what 
nearly  everyone  thought.  There  were 
topics  on  which  polite  society  preserved  a 
discreet  silence.  The  man  who  cared  for 
his  standing  in  the  community  did  not  dis- 
cuss what  was  uppermost  in  all  minds. 
It  was  a  period  in  American  history  of 
infinite  and  depressing  diplomacy.  In 
comparison  the  decades  that  followed, 
when  both  the  defenders  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  system  came  into  the  oped, 
are  glorious. 

It  was  this  condition  in  society  which 
drew  from  Emerson  an  expression  which 
has  been  popularly  considered  the  climax 
of  his  "Individualism."  "Leave  this 
hypocritical  prating  about  the  masses. 
Masses  are  rude,  lame,  unmade,  perni- 
cious in  their  demands  and  influence  and 
need  not  to  be  flattered  but  to  be  schooled. 
I  wish  not  to  concede  anything  to  them, 
but  to  tame,  drill,  divide  and  break  them 
up,  and  draw  individuals  out  of  them. 
Away  with  this  hurrah  of  masses,  and  let 
us  have  the  considerate  vote  of  single  men, 
spoken  on  their  honor  and  their  con- 
science." Studied  in  connection  with  the 
conditions  which  called  it  forth,  this  utter- 
ance is  rather  the  proof  that  he  discerned 
the  danger  to  our  democracy,  seen  so 
clearly  by  De  Tocqueville — ^the  tyranny 
of  majorities. 

The  organization  of  mobs  under  polit- 
ical banners  has  become  so  perfect  to-day 
that  this  protest  is  vitally  significant. 
While  we  repudiate  the  rule  of  kings  and 
pride  ourselves  on  our  independence  we 
need  to  learn  that  the  mere  absence  of  a 
king  does  not  imply  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  An  absolute  ruler  may  be  a 
Monarch  on  his  throne,  or  a  Panarch 
scattered  everywhere.  He  may  have  one 
head,  or  several  miUion.  Shall  I,  because 
the  men  who  think  differently  are  more 
numerous,  yield  ignominiously  and  let 
unwisdom  and  vice  continue?    Shall  I, 
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the  citizen  of  a  kingless  country,  become 
the  slave  to  whatever  party  can  speak  with 
the  loudest  voice?  This  might  be  safe 
were  that  loudest  voice  the  voice  of  a  free 
majority,  but  it  is  rather  the  overwhelm- 
ing volume  of  a  purchased  majority,  a 
voice  which  does  not  express  the  Uves  that 
utter  it.  "  We  but  half  express  ourselves, 
and  are  ashamed  of  that  divine  idea  which 
each  of  us  represents/' 

All  departments  of  our  government  are 
the  creatures  of  a  numerical  victory. 
Hence  the  appeal  in  political  decisions  is 
to  the  voter;  not  to  the  man.  Suffrage 
becomes  a  thing  to  be  bartered  in  the 
market  and  the  man  who  dares  stand 
alone,  or  with  an  evident  minority,  is  look- 
ed upon  as  almost  an  enemy  to  our  prin- 
ciple of  government. 

Beyond  question  the  great  political 
parties  which  divide  the  suffrage  of  the 
American  people  to-day,  also  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  country  and  fashion  political 
and  social  views  with  a  power  rarely,  if 
ever,  exercised  by  any  monarch.  Men  in 
prominent  political  positions,  or  aspirants 
for  political  honor,  express  their  views  on 
great  national  issues  such  as  the  tariff, 
the  monetary  problem,  the  race-struggle, 
inmiigration,  provincial  extension  or  im- 
perial aggression — by  principles  that  are 
the  result  of  personal  conviction  ? — rather 
by  direction  of  "The  National  Commit- 
tee*' which  dictated  the  platform  adopted 
at  the  last  National  party  Convention! 
Even  our  judicial  decisions,  which  should 
be  entirely  free  from  any  influence  outside 
the  clear  ethics  of  law,  are  often  kicked 
and  battered  back  and  forth,  affirmed  and 
reversed  from  lower  up  to  higher  court, 
untQ  the  high-priests  of  the  court  of  last 
appeal  finaUy  settle  the  question,  how? 
By  a  majority  vote!  And  henceforth  it  is 
tresason  to  refuse  to  recognize  as  Law  that 
which,  an  hour  before,  was  nothing — and 
that  which,  an  administration  hence,  by 
the  discoveiy  of  some  new  and  mysterious 
technicality,  may  again  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  So  long  as  class-interest,  or 
mass-interest,  is  our  only  method  of  ex- 
pressing our  democratic  principles  eveiy 


department  of  our  government  stands  in 
danger  of  corruption  from  forces  which 
could  find  no  mode  of  attack  if  every 
interest  in  society  were  permitted  free 
expression  and  a  fair  representation  in 
delegated  authority. 

To  develop  our  democratic  principles 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  the  estab- 
lishment and  exposition  of  the  civil  law 
must  be  so  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of 
either  numerical  or  monetary  pressure 
that  confidence  in  its  equity  and  justice 
shall  be  secured  and  the  temple  of  our 
national  justice  shall  become  to  us  as 
sacred  as  was  the  Areopagus  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks. 

It  was  this  tragedy  in  society,  as  im- 
minent now  as  in  his  own  day,  this  ten- 
dency to  surrender  independent  personal 
thought  to  the  overpowering  decision  of 
numbers,  upon  which  Emerson  looked 
with  mingled  dread  and  disgust.  This 
led  him  to  assert  the  necessity  for  complete 
emancipation  of  human  nature,  to  see 
that  abuse  of  any  good  custom  may  cor- 
rupt the  world,  and  to  attempt  to  **  draw 
individuals  out  of"  the  mass.  Evidently 
his  purpose  did  not  stop  with  the  drawing 
out  of  individuals,  but  that — being  drawn 
out — ^we  should  have  as  a  social  asset 
"the  considerate  vote  of  single  men, 
spoken  on  their  honor  and  their  con- 
science." 

In  1838  Emerson  was  invited  to  deliver 
the  graduation  address  before  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University.  Two  or 
three  typical  sentences  from  that  address 
will  indicate  the  social  nature  of  his  mess- 
age, and  the  clearness  with  which  he  fore- 
saw the  decadence  in  power  and  influence 
which  the  church  was  then  just  beginning 
to  manifest.  A  decadence  witnessed  to- 
day, with  mingled  indifference  and  alarm, 
in  the  inability  of  the  Church  to  make  a 
controlling  appeal  to  the  people  who  were 
the  special  objects  of  the  care  and  ministry 
of  Jesus,  and  also  in  its  inabilify  to  adjust 
itself  to  changing  demands  of  method  and 
expression.  This  inflexibility  renders  the 
Church  incapable,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
speaking  the  word  of  Life  to  every  man 
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**m  the  language  wherein  he  was  bom" 
and»  on  the  other  hand,  of  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  a  multitude  of  capable  people 
who  are  earnestly  seeking  a  point  of  con- 
tact for  helpful  ministration. 

**The  prayers  and  even  the  dogmas  of 
the  church  are  like  the  zodiac  of  Denderah 
and  the  astronomical  monuments  of  the 
Hindoos,  wholly  insulated  from  anything 
now  extant  in  die  life  and  business  of  the 
people.  They  mark  the  height  to  which 
the  waters  once  rose.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  true  teacher  to  show  that  God  is,  not 
was;  that  he  speaketh,  not  spake.  The 
true  Christianity — ^a  faith  like  Christ's 
in  the  infinitude  of  man — ^is  lost.  None 
believeth  in  the  soul  of  mauy  but  only  in 
scHne  man  or  person  old  and  departed.'* 

It  was  not  enmity  toward  the  church 
that  caused  Emerson  to  resign  his  pastor- 
ate in  the  Second  Church,  Boston.  It 
was  because  he  believed  the  church  to  be 
living  in  the  past  rather  than  in  the  pres- 
ent; in  the  realm  of  speculation  rather 
than  of  experimentation.  Society  has 
been  pleased  to  classify  Emerson  as  a 
dreaming  mystic,  rather  than  a  man  of 
action.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  the 
world  ought  to  Icam  about  him,  I  believe 
it  is  that  he  was  not  a  dreaming  mystic, 
but  that  he  was  a  man  of  action.  The 
present  and  the  practical  must  not  be 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the  past  and 
the  theoretical.  His  estimate  of  conven- 
tional religion  in  his  day  might  well  be 
expressed  in  the  words  of  his  criticism  of 
contemporary  literature:  "It  exhibits  a 
vast  carcass  of  tradition  every  year  with 
as  much  solemnity  as  a  new  revelation." 

He  left  the  church  pastorate  because 
his  soul  refused  to  be  imprisoned  in  any 
organization  which  held  it  essential  to 
maintain  conventional  consistency  with 
the  past.  The  church  must  rise  to  the 
mission  of  human  emancipation  and 
enlightenment,  must  cease  to  exist  for  her- 
self, must  become  leaven  of  society  instead 
of  a  safe-deposit  vault  for  theological 
apologetics,  must  have  a  word  of  the 
*"  Grood  News"  for  all  life  in  this  and  each 
succeeding    generation, — ^nay,    must    be 


willing  to  lay  down  her  life  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  if  she  were  ever  to  fulfil  the 
design  for  which  she  came  into  being. 
Certainly  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  this 
practical  note  of  Emerson  when  we 
remember  that  the  same  spirit  which 
drove  him  from  the  church— dedication 
to  the  past  instead  of  the  present,  defence 
of  the  divinity  of  some  person  who  has 
Kved  t(^ther  with  denial  of  the  divinity  of 
persons  who  now  live,  hence  the  failure  to 
serve  society — ^is  driving  thoughtful  men 
and  women  to-day  to  seek  social  ameliora- 
tion and  spiritual  inspiration  elsewhere. 

The  industrial  word  of  his  social  mes- 
age  I  find  best  expressed  in  "  The  Boston 
Hymn": 


(t 


But  laying  hands  on  another, 
To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat, 

Hegoes  in  pawn  to  his  victim. 
For  eternal  years  in  debt." 


He  here  joins  with  Ruskin  and  William 
Morris  in  condenming  an  enconomic  sys- 
tem which  vitiates  the  ratio  between  labor 
and  reward.  The  **  Hymn  "  had  a  speci- 
fie  appUcation  when  written,  but  the  appU- 
cation  did  not  exhaust  the  principle.  An 
institutional  slavery,  the  chattel-ownership 
of  men*s  bodies,  is  not  the  only  form  of 
bondage.  The  slavery  which  exists  in 
society  to-day  is  in  some  respects  more 
depressing  and  deadening  than  that  which 
we  practiced  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  more  difficult  to  remove, 
because  it  is  insidious,  and  it  is  not  sec- 
tional. 

There  is  an  ancient  law,  which  Christ- 
ians at  least  regard  as  divine,  that  food 
shall  be  the  reward  of  industry,  that  the 
toiler  shall  be  the  partaker.  Property  is 
ordained  to  be  the  direct  effect  of  which 
labor  is  the  cause.  The  mere  mention  of  a 
few  terms  familiar  to  us  will  illustrate  how 
far  we  have  departed  from  that  principle. 
When  one  speaks  of  "the  property  class" 
and  "  the  laboring  class  "  we  should  think 
of  the  same  class.  The  *'  leisure  classes  ** 
should  mean  to  us  the  ragged  and  home- 
less and  hungiy.  But  when  one  speaks 
of  the  leisure  class  we  think  of  the  people 
who  have  their  private  cars  and  yachts. 
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who  spend  their  summers  in  Newport  and 
their  winters  in  the  South,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  in  Europe,  and  who  give 
pink  teas  and  whist-parties  for  ''sweet 
charity ''  in  their  sumptuous  pailors.  We 
rarely  stop  to  think  how  unscientific  is 
this  classification.  The  laboring  class 
should  mean  the  prosperous;  the  people 
who  live  in  comfortable  homes  and  who 
are  secure  against  want  or  the  fear  of 
want.  Instead,  we  think  of  those  who 
live  in  uncomfortable  houses,  or  pitiful 
fractions  of  houses,  where  high  rents  and 
poor  food  and  dim  light  and  bad  air  and 
high-priced  necessities,  purchased  from 
those  who  live  by  the  system  of  **  robbing 
the  poor  because  he  is  poor,*'  breed  pallor 
and  sickness  and  early  death  among  the 
children,  and  premature  sadness  and  fail- 
ure, and  inglorious  and  dependent  old  age 
for  the  father  and  mother. 

Our  present  contradiction  to  an  indus- 
trial equation  Mr.  Emerson  looks  fairly 
in  the  face  and  declares:  Every  drop  of  a 
man^s  sweat  is  his  own.  Who  steals  it  is 
a  thief.  So  divine  a  being  is  man  that 
whoso  wrongs  him  robs  God!  ''The 
consummation  of  all  wealth/'  says  Ruskin, 
''is  in  the  producing  as  many  as  possible 
fuU-breathed,  bright-eyed,  happy-hearted 
human  creatures."  It  is  in  the  failure  of 
our  present  warlike  mdustrial  system  to 
produce  anything  of  the  kind  that  Emer- 
son sees  the  magnitude  of  its  condemna- 
tion. The  thou^t  that  one  man  should 
lay  hands  on  another  man,  to  coin  his 
labor  and  sweat,  was  to  him  so  gigantic 
an  offence  against  the  dignity  and  sanctity 
of  human  nature  that  terror  shot  through 
his  heart  as  he  thought  of  the  debt  the 
oppressor  was  contracting — a  debt  meas- 
ured by  the  disparity  between  the  victim 
and  a  full-orbed  manhood.  It  was  not 
alone,  nor  chiefly,  the  fact  that  faithful 
toUers  in  this  and  other  countries  are 
underfed  and  pooriy  clad,  that  concerned 
him.  That  is  bad  enough.  But  the 
greater  sin  is  in  the  fact  that  the  poor  are 
also  robbed  of  education,  of  refinement, 
of  ennobling  ideals,  of  the  <q>portunity  to 
let  Ike  soul  grow,  fed  by  art  and  nature. 


His  voice  is  the  cry  of  the  prophet  ag 
the  moral  confusion  which  results 
this  divorce  between  labor  and  rev 
breeding  dishonesty  and  cunning 
faithlessness,  and  filling  our  great  « 
with  structures  designed  with  in 
precision  to  breed  the  maximum  of 
and  fever,  and  with  factories  for  the 
duction  of  our  food  and  clothing,  ¥ 
are  often  huge  prisons  for  the  hel 
and  ideal-less  multitudes  who  "  laboi 
sweat "  for  a  reward  which  comes  n 
them. 

This  industrial  chaos  affects  not 
the  poor.  "  The  young  man  on  ent 
life,"  says  Emerson,  "finds  the  wi 
lucrative  employment  blocked  with  a 
The  ways  of  trade  have  grown  selfi 
the  borders  of  theft,  and  supple  U 
borders  (if  not  beyond  the  border 
fraud.  A  tender  and  intelligent 
science  is  a  disqualification  for  succ 

What  a  rebuke  to  the  "  maxims  of  ] 
prudence  "  which  are  so  faithfully  pn 
ed  by  the  press  and  pulpit  to-day. 
"successful"  young  business  princes 
ture  on  Simday  afternoons  to  Sur 
school  classes  or  Young  Men's  Chri 
Associations  on  "How  to  make  a 
million  every  week,  by  a  Christian 
has  done  it  **  and  kindred  themes,  ere 
a  false  and  vicious  thirst  for  a  wealtl 
measured  by  patience,  or  industry 
honor,  but  measured  by  one's  abili 
get  other  human  beings  to  do  his  wor 
him,  and  then  bring  him  the  fruits 
Listen  to  Emerson:  "You  will  hear 
the  first  duty  is  to  get  land  and  m< 
place  and  name.  '  What  is  this  trutl 
seek,  what  is  this  beauty  ? '  men  wil 
in  derision.  If  God  has,  neverth* 
called  any  of  you  to  explore  truth 
beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be  true.  1 
you  shall  say  'as  others  do,  so  w 
I  am  sorry  for  my  early  vision,  I  mui 
the  good  of  the  land  and  let  this  go 
a  more  convenient  season,'  then  die 
man  in  you;  then  once  more  peris] 
buds  of  art,  and  poetry,  and  scienc 
they  have  died  already  in  a  thov 
thousand  men." 
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^hatever  system  or  institvHon  stands 
te  %Day  of  executing  absolvie  justice  and 
ludng  perfect  liberty  must  be  removed, 
se  words  of  the  Boston  Hymn  are,  to 
e  who  thrive  on  the  toil  of  others,  the 
iiing  call  of  a  friend  who  beholds  them 
ist  off  from  their  luxury  into  the  Eter- 
years  in  debt.  While  to  those  who 
for  the  complete  evolution  of  the  race 
e  and  other  words  stand  as  the  pro- 


phecy of  the  days  when  there  shall  be  in 
America  what  Emerson  said  earth  waits 
for — **  exalted  manhood  *' ;  when  brother- 
hood, not  master  and  servant,  shall  be  the 
bond  of  social  union,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  character  and  spiritual  power  shall  be 
no  longer  subordinated,  as  now,  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  material. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


THE  REIGN  OF  BOODLE  AND  THE  RAPE  OF 

THE  BALLOT  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

E  MANIA  FOR  MHXIONS,  THE  DESIRE  TO  GET  SOMETHING 
FOR  NOTHING,  ROBS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LIBERTY 
AS  WELL  AS  MATERIAL  WEAI.TH. 

By  Lee  Meriwether.* 


DME  one  has  said  that  no  man  can 
get  money  without  earning  it  unless 
e  other  man  earns  money  without 
ing  it.  Never  was  truer  saying.  In 
countries  and  in  all  ages  there  have 
1  men  whose  sole  labor  consisted  in 
ting  and  scheming  how  to  get  some- 
g  for  nothing,  how  to  get  money  with- 
eaming  it,  how  to  get  their  daily 
id  by  the  sweat  of  another's  brow. 
turies  ago  these  men  were  called 
)er-barons;  they  lived  in  moated  and 
eted  castles  and  when  they  wanted 
it  and  grain  and  wine  they  let  down  the 

Mr.  Lee  Meriwether,  who  opens  our  series  of 
n  on  "Corruption  and  Graft  in  Municipal, 
'  and  National  Government  in  America/'  is  a 
known  publicist,  author  and  lawyer.  In 
-86  he  tramped  over  Europe,  from  Gibraltar 
«  Bosphorus,  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  study 
'  conoitions  from  actual  experience  and  per- 
[  contact  with  the  toilers,  ana  on  his  return  was 
inted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pre- 
a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  laborers  in 
pe.  Later  he  was  appointed  as  a  special  asent 
ne  Department  of  the  Interior  and  for  three 
I  coUedted  data  relating  to  labor  in  the  United 
a  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  position 
signed  to  accj^t  the  office  of  Labor  Commis- 
r  ror  Missouri.  His  reports  when  in  the  latter 
!  led  to  important  rerorma  and  placed  Mr. 


draw-bridge»  crossed  the  moat  into  the 
peasants'  fields  and  took  with  the  mailed 
fist  what  spoils  they  chose;  then  they 
returned  to  their  castles  and  reveled 
with  wine,  women  and  song  until  ready 
for  another  foray  into  the  valleys  below. 

The  castles  overlooking  the  Rhine  are 
tenantless  now;  no  robber-barons  now 
trample  over  peasants'  fields;  no  bands 
of  armed  retainers  drive  off  cattle  and 
cart  away  grain  and  wine.  But  the  dif- 
ference is  one  of  method  alone.  Now, 
as  in  the  olden  days,  some  men  still  get 
money   without   earning   it   while   their 

Meriwether  among  the  foremost  leaders  of  those 
favoring  public  ownership  of  municipal  utilities. 
In  1897  he  received  the  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  Mayor  of  St  Louis.  He  was  op- 
posed, however,  by  Doth  the  partisan  rings  and  the 
corrupt  public-service  companies.  The  political 
bosses  were  notoriously  corrupt  and  unscrupulous, 
and  they  had  complete  control  of  the  election 
machinery,  and  though  public  sentiment  appeared 
to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Meriwether, 
he  was  counted  out.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  deeply  thoughtful  works,  amon^  the  most  im- 
TOrtant  of  whida  are  A  Tramp  Tnp:  How  to  See 
Europe  on  Fifty  Cents  a  Dmi;  Afloat  and  Ashore  on 
the  Mediterranean;  and  The  Tramp  at  Home, — 
Editor  The  Arena.] 
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victims,  the  mass  of  plain  people,  still 
earn  money  without  being  allowed  to 
keep  it.  The  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  the  desire  to  live  on  the  labor  of 
others,  produced  the  robber-barons  of  the 
Rhine;  and  it  is  the  same  desire  to-day 
which  produces  that  plentiful  crop  of 
boodlers  to  be  found  in  American  Na- 
tional, State  and  Municipal  governments. 
The  post-office  scandals  afford  an  illus- 
tration of  national  boodle;  Pennsylvania 
under  the  Quay  regime  furnished  a  speci- 
men of  state  corruption,  while  St.  Louis 
presents  a  striking  example  of  rottenness 
in  certain  departments  of  city  adminis- 
tration. The  streets  of  a  modem  city 
offer  a  far  richer  spoil  than  was  ever 
offered  a  Rhine  robber-baron  by  any 
German  peasant's  fields.  The  monopoly 
of  furnishing  gas,  telephones  or  trans- 
portation to  the  600,000  inhabitants  of  a 
city  like  St.  Louis  is  worth  millions  of 
dollars;  the  possessor  of  that  monopoly 
need  neither  toil  nor  spin,  yet  he  may  have 
a  thousand  times  more  luxury  than  all  the 
robber-barons  of  the  middle  ages.  To 
obtain  this  luxury,  to  enjoy  greater  riches 
than  were  enjoyed  by  any  king  or  emperor 
of  the  past,  all  one  need  do  is  to  obtain  a 
few  franchises;  these  franchises,  worth  a 
thousand  times  more  than  a  robber-baron 
could  steal  in  a  life-time,  are  not  obtained 
with  clubs,  maces  and  battle-axes, 
wielded  by  hired  marauders,  as  was  done 
five  centuries  ago;  the  methods  now 
employed  are  equally  immoral  as  the 
methods  of  the  past,  but  they  are  less 
spectacular  and  they  are  veneered  with 
respectability  and  corporation  law.  Our 
modem  robber-barons  wear  silk  hats 
instead  of  helmets;  they  don  Prince 
Albert  frocks  instead  of  coats  of  chain- 
armor;  they  live  in  fashionable  mansions 
instead  of  in  turreted  castles;  and  they 
drive  to  church  on  Sundays  and  found 
collies  and  libraries  with  the  money  they 
purloin,  instead  of  spending  it  on  drunken 
orgies  as  their  robber-baron  ancestors  did 
a  few  centuries  ago.  Yes,  our  modem 
robber-barons  are  very,  veiy  respectable 
indeed.    They  are  our  ** prominent"  citi- 


zens, our  "business*'  men,  our  "Cap- 
tains of  Industry" — ^and  here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  they  go  about  getting 
something  for  nothing,  making  them- 
selves  rich  by  getting  millions  of  money 
they  do  not  earn,  thereby  preventing  a 
miUion  other  men  from  obtaining  the 
money  which  they  do  earn. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Turner,  St.  Louis 
millionaire,  "prominent"  citizen  and 
"  Captain  of  Lidustry,"  was  president  of 
the  Suburban  street-railway  company 
which,  by  reason  of  its  monopoly  of  a 
number  of  miles  of  St.  Louis'  streets,  was 
worth  $3,000,000.  Mr.  Turner  saw  a 
chance  to  double  the  value  of  his  road 
without  any  work  or  service  on  his  part, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  getting  a 
monopoly  of  some  more  miles  of  St.  Louis 
streets;  and  so  he  asked  "Colonel" 
Butler,  the  acknowledged  "  Boss "  of  St. 
Louis,  how  much  he  would  charge  to 
induce  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the 
City  Council  to  rob  the  people  of  this 
$3,000,000  franchise  and  bestow  it  upon 
Turner  and  his  friends.  Col.  Butler 
said  his  "fee"  would  be  $145,000  and 
Tumer,  thinking  that  too  much  to  pay 
for  stolen  goods  worth  $3,000,000,  went 
to  a  Mr.  Philip  Stock  who  agreed  to  do 
the  job  for  $135,000,  $10,000  less  than 
Butler  demanded.  The  boodlers  in  St. 
Louis'  local  legislature,  being  like  IXimer 
and  other  highly  respectable  "  prominent " 
citizens  in  the  matter  of  wanting  some- 
thing for  nothing,  of  wanting  to  get 
money  without  earning  it  (Intimately), 
readily  agreed  to  rob  the  people  of  a 
$3,000,000  franchise  and  turn  the  pro- 
ceeds over  to  Tumer  and  associates,  pro- 
vided they  could  be  sure  of  their  share  of 
the  spoils.  Butler  they  knew  and  trusted ; 
Stock  they  did  not  know  and  so  they  in- 
sisted that  he  pay  the  $135,000  in  ad- 
vance. Stock  refused  to  do  this  but  he 
finally  agreed  to  put  the  money  in  a 
safety-vault  box  where  it  was  to  be  called 
for  when  the  franchise  was  granted. 
Stock  kept  one  key  to  this  box,  the  other 
key  was  given  to  a  representative  of  the 
boodlers,  and  the  bank  agreed  not  to 
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permit  the  box  to  be  opened  except  in  the 
presence  of  both  parties  and  by  the  use 
of  both  keys.  This  done,  the  House  and 
Council  promptly  passed  th^  ordinance 
conferring  the  $8,006,000  monopoly  upon 
Turner  ei  al.^  and  John  K.  Murrell  and 
Charles  Kratz  were  del^ated  by  the 
boodlers  to  wait  on  Stock  and  get  the 
$135,000  out  of  the  box.  Before  they 
saw  Stock,  however,  a  citizen  secured  an 
injunction  restraining  the  Suburban  road 
from  taking  possession  of  the  franchise, 
whereupon  Stock  refused  to  open  the 
box  containing  the  bribe-money  until  it 
was  ascertained  whether  the  courts  would 
permit  the  ordinance  to  stand.  When 
finally,  on  some  technical  point,  the  courts 
sustained  the  injunction  and  declared  the 
ordinance  invaUd,  Stock  flatly  declined 
to  give  up  the  $135,000,  declaring  that 
his  employers  had  not  received  the  fran- 
diise  and  so  were  not  bound  to  pay  for 
what  they  had  not  gotten.  The  boodlers, 
on  their  part,  refused  to  let  the  box  be 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
money  to  be  returned  to  Mr.  Turner; 
they  declared  they  had  been  bribed  to 
vote  for  a  certain  ordinance;  they  had 
done  this;  that  this  ordinance  proved 
defective  was  not  their  fault;  the  Subur- 
urban  road's  attorneys  had  drawn  up  the 
franchise;  if  the  franchise  was  defective 
that  was  the  laivyers*  fault,  not  the 
boodlers';  they  had  given  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  contract,  consequently  they 
insisted  on  having  their  bribe-money. 
Obviously,  so  unique  a  position  as  this 
offered  little  chance  of  friendly  adjust- 
ment and  when  the  boodlers'  clamor 
grew  too  loud,  when  they  threatened  to 
make  a  **  leak  "  as  to  the  safety-vault  box 
with  its  precious  package  of  thousand- 
dollar  bills,  Mr.  Turner  took  fright  and 
resolved  to  make  the  **leak"  himself;  it 
became  a  race  to  the  Circuit-Attorney's 
oflSice  to  see  which  side  should  turn  state's 
evidence  first,  and  Turner  won  the  race. 
It  was  a  despicable  rofe,  that  of  informer 
as  well  as  self-confessed  briber  and 
would-be  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  but 
Mr.  Turner  thought  that  even  that  role 


was  better  than  to  wear  a  felon's  stripes, 
so  he  told  Joseph  W.  Folk  what  he  knew. 

The  story  of  how  Circuit-Attorney 
Folk  produced  in  court  the  box  with  its 
$135,000,  how  member  after  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  City 
Council  was  tried,  and  convicted,  how 
millionaire  boodlers  like  Wainwright  fled 
to  Egypt  to  escape  prosecution,  how 
boodlers  worth  only  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  like  Kratz  and  Murrell,  fled 
to  Mexico,  how  Folk  secured  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Extradition  Treaty  with 
Mexico  and  caused  the  boodlers  to  be 
returned,  tried  and  convicted — ^all  this 
has  been  told  to  the  world,  but  it  is  not 
so  well  known  how  these  startling  revela- 
tions aroused  honest  men  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  frightened 
the  whole  brood  of  political  vultures  and 
drove  them  to  the  most  desperate  meas- 
ures in  their  effort  to  ruin  Folk  and  drive 
him  out  of  public  life. 

In  the  outset  of  the  contest  the  boodlers 
started  with  every  odd  in  their  favor;  for 
a  generation  men  like  Charles  H.  Turner 
who  amass  fortunes  by  getting  for  nothing 
franchises  worth  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  entrenching  themselves  behind  a 
series  of  breast-works  and  fortifications. 
Their  fortunes  being  due  to  rotten  legisla- 
tion, they  tried  to  see  to  it  that  the  people's 
hands  were  tied  so  tight  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  undo  the  crooked 
laws  that  enabled  a  ring  of  ''prominent 
citizens"  to  rob  St.  Louis  more  merci- 
lessly than  the  barons  of  the  Rhine 
robbed  the  peasants  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Manifestly,  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  desire  was  to  deprive  the 
people  of  self-government,  of  the  power 
to  make  good  laws  and  to  repeal  bad  ones. 
And  this  the  respectable  boodlers— t-not 
the  petty  thieves  satisfied  with  a  paltry 
$135,000  to  be  divided  by  twenty  or  more 
members  of  a  city  legislature;— but  the 
Charles  H.  Turners  who  wanted  $3,000,- 
000  at  a  single  instalment  have  done  in 
St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,  the  fourth  city  of 
the  Union  in  population,  wealth,  com- 
merce and  industrial  importance,  is  to-day 
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as  devoid  of  self-government,  at  any  rate, 
so  far  as  primary  elections  and  the  choos- 
ing of  party  candidates  are  concerned,  as 
Moscow  or  Constantinople.  True,  its 
citizens  have  a  right  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the 
primary  election,  but  their  ballots  are 
cast  under  the  shadow  of  a  policeman's 
club  and  they  are  counted,  if  at  all,  by  the 
tools  of  one  faction  of  one  political  party. 
And  that  faction  is  owned  body  and  soul 
by  "prominent  citizens"  of  the  Turner 
stripe  who  have  amassed  millions  through 
boodle  and  stolen  franchises. 

In  April,  1901,  when  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  arose  in  what  amounted  to  a  politi- 
cal revolution  and  repudiated  both  of  the 
two  boss-ridden  machines  and  elected  a 
PubUc-Ownership  ticket  on  a  platform 
pledged  to  the  operation  of  street-rail- 
ways, telephones  and  other  public  utilities 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  instead  of  in 
the  interest  of  owners  of  watered  stocks 
and  bonds,  the  tools  of  the  "  Prominent- 
Citizen*'  Ring  were  entrenched  in  the 
Election  Commissioners'  office;  the  elec- 
tion Commissioners  and  the  election  judges 
and  clerks  had  the  counting  of  the  people's 
ballots  and  they  calmly  wrote  down  that 
their  ticket  was  elected  and  that  the 
Public-Ownership  ticket  was  defeated. 
So  open,  so  notorious  was  it  that  the  in- 
dependent party  had  won,  many  of  the 
hired  agents  of  the  "Prominent-Citizen" 
Ring  who  raped  the  ballot  and  murdered 
self-government  in  St.  Louis  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  conceal  or  to  deny 
their  methods.  One  of  the  minor  agents 
of  these  respectable  millionaire  receivers 
of  stolen  franchises  was  a  certain  Robert 
Carroll,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but 
formerly  a  paid  employee  and  zealous 
satellite  of  the  noted  Boss,  Col.  Edward 
Butler.  Speaking  of  the  mayoralty  elec- 
tion of  1901,  this  Mr.  Carroll  said  to  the 
writer:  "We  had  no  idea  your  people 
amounted  to  anything,  but  the  votes  came 
in  so  fast  the  boys  had  to  work  over-time 
to  throw  them  out.  For  instance,  in  one 
precinct  where  we  did  n't  expect  any 
public-ownership  votes  to  speak  of  there 
were  several  hundred.  Of  course,  the 
boys  could  n't  stand  for  that  so  they  just 


threw  out  the  whole  lot  and  gave  the  pre- 
cinct unanimously  to  the  other  ticket." 

Mr.  Carroll  explained  that  it  was  easy 
to  do  this  because  after  the  voters  go 
home,  the  men  in  the  polUng-places,  em- 
ployees, all,  of  our  modem  robber-barons, 
"  can  in  five  minutes  with  a  five-cent  lead 
pencil  cast  more  votes — on  paper — ^than 
five  thousand  citizens  can  cast  in  a  ballot- 
box  in  a  whole  day."  Said  another 
"practical"  politician  who  was,  and  still 
is,  behind  the  scenes:  "Much  has  been 
said  about  'Indians,'  'repeaters'  and 
Col.  Butler's  'emergency  wagons'  which 
went  from  poll  to  poll  on  election  day, 
but  all  this  only  amounts  to  a  bluff.  The 
real  work  is  done  on  the  inside  of  the 
polling-places  after  they  are  closed.  The 
purpose  of  the  Indian-loaded  wagons  is 
merely  to  intimidate  honest  voters.  The 
fraud  of  the  election  does  not  really  begin 
on  a  large  scale  until  night,  tiien  in 
dozens  of  precincts  where  the  judges  and 
election  clerks  of  both  big  parties  have 
been  'fixed'  we  put  down  just  what  re- 
turns we  wish.  John  Smith  may  have 
500  votes  in  a  given  precinct,  but  if 
Smith  is  the  man  we  want  to  beat  we 
knock  off  two  ciphers  and  credit  him 
with  5  votes.  That  is  cheaper  and 
quicker  than  hiring  500  Indians  to  cast 
iUegal  ballots." 

When  mention  of  this  wholesale  rape 
of  the  ballot  is  made  the  question  is  often 
asked :  "  Why  does  n't  some  one  make 
use  of  the  constitutional  provision  per- 
mitting a  ballot-box  to  be  opened  and  a 
comparison  of  the  ballots  to  be  made 
with  the  voting  lists  so  as  to  ascertain 
if  the  ballots  are  recorded  as  really  cast 
by  the  electors  ?  "  Here  again  tlie  "  Promi- 
nent-Citizen "  Ringsters  are  entrenched 
behind  an  impregnable  fortress;  they 
have  secured  a  supreme  court  decision 
declaring  that  the  ballot  is  too  sacred  to 
be  inspected:  better,  says  the  court  in 
effect,  better  rape  the  ballot,  better 
murder  self-government  than  destroy  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  by  letting  A.  know 
how  B.  voted.  As  the  Public-Ownership 
nominee  for  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  in  1897 
the  writer  was  convinced  from  his  own 
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knowledge  of  the  election,  and  from  what 
was  freely  and  frankly  said  by  those  who 
stole  the  election,  that  he  had  received  a 
majority  of  the  people's  votes,  and  so  he 
instituted  contest  proceedings  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis.  Before  the 
case  could  be  heard,  however,  in  a 
similar  contest  then  pending  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  rulh^  to  the  eflFect 
that  the  boxes  could  not  be  opened  and 
the  ballots  compared  with  the  lists,  and 
so,  of  course,  the  mayoralty  contest  was 
discontinued,  thus  leaving  St.  Louis  in 
charge  of  officiab  who  were  notoriously 
not  elected  and  whom  the  people  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  had  declared  should 
have  no  part  or  parcel  in  the  city's  gov- 
ernment. 

Recalling  how  in  the  1901  mayoralty 
election  a  sweeping  victory  had  been  thus 
won  with  a  few  lead-penols  manipulated 
by  bold  and  unscrupulous  election  of- 
ficials, the  boodlers  laughed  when  Circuit- 
Attorney  Folk  announced  that,  if  the 
people  wished,  he  would  continue  his 
woric  from  the  Grovemor's  office.  Why 
not  laugh?  Were  there  not  lots  of 
pencils  still  in  St.  Louis  ?  And  could  not 
one  pencil  in  the  hands  of  a  **  safe  "  man 
out-vote  a  thousand  fool  reformers? 
The  "Prominent-Citizen"  Ring  knew 
this  to  be  true,  but  in  its  eagerness  to 
defeat  the  man  responsible  for  the  con- 
viction of  boodlers  who  had  made  it 
possible  for  them,  the  "Prominent-Citi- 
zens," to  become  rich  and  "prominent," 
the  ring  foolishly  decided  not  to  rest  con- 
tent with  leaving  matters  to  "the  man 
inside  with  the  pencil";  it  went  further 
and  stationed  thugs  outside  the  polling- 
places  with  orders  to  slug,  kick,  beat  and, 
if  necessary,  kill — ^anything  to  defeat 
Folk.  NeiUier  age,  health  nor  station  in 
life  was  spared ;  some  of  the  victims  were 
men  of  national  reputation.  For  ex- 
ample, one  was  the  Hon.  Norman  J. 
Coleman,  former  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Missouri  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet.  Two  others 
assaulted  while  standing  in  line  outside  a 
polling-place  waiting  to  vote  were  the 
sons  of  David  R.  F^rands,  President  of 


the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  former  Grov- 
emor  of  Missouri  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  ad- 
ministration. Another  victim  was  a  ven- 
erable ex-judge,  81  years  old.  Those, 
and  scores  of  others,  were  knocked 
down  in  broad  dayUght,  some  were 
kicked  and  beaten,  others  were  dragged 
into  alleys — why?  Because  they  were 
about  to  conmiit  the  crime  of  voting  in  a 
primary  election  for  delegates  pledged 
to  nominate  Folk  for  Governor.  The 
police  stood  idly  by,  giving  no  pix)tection 
whatever  to  the  citizens  assaulted,  and 
in  some  instances  even  taking  part  in  the 
outrages;  for  the  poUce  department  is  a 
part  of  the  "Prominent-Citizen"  Ring. 
There  have  been  instances  where  for 
weeks  before  an  election  members  of  the 
police  department  have  gone  about  locat- 
ing vacant  houses  and  assisting  in  rois- 
tering fictitious  names  from  such  houses. 
One  instance  recalled  by  the  writer  is  that 
of  a  small  house  at  1227  North  Broad- 
way, St.  Louis.  Ninety-five  names  were 
registered,  and  subsequently  voted,  from 
that  house  although  it  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  one-fifth  of  tliat  many 
persons  to  reside  there.  1S6  names 
were  registered  from  the  house  at  800 
South  Spring  avenue.  It  is  said  that  on 
Clark  avenue  the  fraudulent  names  on 
the  registered  list  outnumber  the  names 
of  real  persons  with  a  legal  right  to  vote. 
From  3685  Forest  Park,  110  names 
are  registered.  Many  similar  instances 
might  be  cited.  These  lists  are  of  course 
frauds,  but  the  names  are  voted  on  elec- 
tion day  €ind  the  citizen  who  protests  is 
beaten  by  the  "  Indians "  or  arrested  by 
the  police.  At  one  polling-place  when 
the  challenger,  a  Mr.  Forester,  asked  the 
police  to  prevent  a  gang  of  repeaters 
from  voting  so  many  times  the  police 
laughed  while  the  "Indian"  at  the  head 
of  the  line  of  repeaters  stopped  casting 
ballots  long  enough  to  assault  Mr. 
Forester  and  beat  him  so  severely  as  to 
compel  him  to  fiee  for  his  life.  Mr. 
Forester  is  a  reputable  citizen,  employed 
now  and  for  years  past  in  a  responsible 
position  in  the  Federal  Custom-House  in 
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St.  Louis»  but  he  received  no  protection 
from  the  police  in  the  polling-place  be- 
cause the  police  knew  that  the  **  Indians  ** 
were  operating  in  the  interest  of  the 
**  Prominent-Citizen  "  Ring  and  that  that 
Ring  did  not  want  an  honest  vote;  an 
honest  vote  would  mean  an  end  to  stolen 
franchises;  and  an  end  to  stolen  fran- 
chises would  mean  an  end  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  ring  to  get  millions  of  other 
peoples'  money  without  earning  it. 

In  St.  Louis  county  when  the  conven- 
tion met  to  name  delegates  favorable  to 
Folk  for  Governor,  a  mob  of  thugs 
captured  the  court-house,  smashed  the 
judge's  bench,  demolished  the  book-cases 
and  furniture  and  forced  the  Folk  dele- 
gates to  flee  for  their  lives,  some  of  them 
leaping  from  the  court-house  windows. 
These  tactics  met  with  the  customary 
success  in  the  county  and  city  of  St.  Louis. 
In  all  that  great  metropoUs  not  one  dele- 
gate favorable  to  Folk  was  elected.  To 
judge  from  the  primary  returns  that 
great  city  of  600,000  people  was  a  unit  in 
condemning  Folk,  the  man  who  exposed 
boodlers,  and  a  unit  in  supporting  the 
criminals  whom  Folk  was  heading  toward 
the  penitentiary.  This  once,  however, 
the  "Prominent-Citizen"  Ring  greedy 
for  franchises  and  therefore  backing  the 
thugs  in  their  effort  to  defeat  Folk,  the 
man  who  was  breaking  up  the  free-fran- 
chise system — ^for  once  these  worthies 
over-reached  themselves;  their  machine 
slipped  a  cog.  The  very  decisiveness  of 
their  victory  startled  the  state.  Was  it 
possible  that  out  of  600,000  people  in  St. 
Louis  not  one  preferred  Folk  to  the  bood- 
lers? Could  the  vote  which  produced 
such  a  result  be  honest?  Country-folks 
began  to  ask  questions;  country  papers 
began  to  print  pictures  of  boodlers  knock- 
ing down  aged,  gray-haired  men;  pictures 
were  printed  of  the  judge's  demolished 
bench  and  of  Folk  delegates  leaping  from 
the  court-house  windows.  And  as  the 
sturdy  Missouri  farmers  thought  of  these 
things  they  set  their  teeth  and  grimly 
vowed,  that  whatever  St.  Louis  with  its 
police  and  **  Prominent-Citizen  **  Ring-rule 
might  do,  they,  the  people  at  the  fork  of 


the  creeks,  the  people  unoorrupted  by  the 
hired  toob  of  modem  robber-barons 
greedy  for  stolen  public  privileges,  could 
and  would  nominate  Joseph  W.  Folk  for 
Governor.  And  this  vow  they  kept  when 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Jefferson  City  last  July. 

Could  the  story  end  here  there  would 
be  in  it  naught  but  hope  and  joy  to  the 
lover  of  good  government,  but  it  does  not 
end  here.  Defeated  in  their  effort  to  de- 
feat Folk,  the  "  Prominent-Citizen  "  Ring 
turned  its  attention  to  the  other  state 
officials  and  there  met  with  its  accustomed 
success.  It  secured  the  nomination  of 
men  who  for  years  past  in  their  official 
positions  have  assessed  railroads  and 
other  pubUc-service  corporations  at  from 
one-fourth  to  less  than  one-fifth  their 
actual  value;  all  the  while  private 
property,  farms,  lands,  houses,  horses, 
cattie,  have  been  assessed  at  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  their  actual 
selling  value.  The  presence  on  the  ticket 
of  these  men,  one  of  whom  escaped 
prosecution  for  bribery  only  because  his 
crime  was  not  known  until  after  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  matured,  con- 
fused and  confounded  the  people  of 
Missouri;  here  was  Folk,  the  prosecutor 
of  boodlers,  running  for  Grovemor  on  a 
ticket  containing  as  candidate  for  the 
next  highest  office,  that  of  Secretary  of 
State,  the  name  of  a  man  whose  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  was  due,  not  to 
innocence  of  crime,  but  to  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Another  man  nominated  on 
the  ticket  with  Mr.  Folk  was  known  as 
the  pliant  tool  of  monopoly  corporations; 
and  what  that  meant  to  the  people  may 
be  seen  from  a  few  illustrations.  For 
example,  at  a  time  when  the  St.  Louis 
Transit  company  (a  street-railroad)  was 
capitalized  at  $90,000,000  and  charged 
the  people  a  five-cent  fare  in  order  to  earn 
dividends  upon  that  figure,  the  same  com- 
pany was  made  to  pay  taxes  on  only  some 
$16,000,000,  less  than  a  fifth  of  its  capi- 
talization. Again,  an  official  of  the  St. 
Louis  Laclede  Gas  company  stated  on 
the  witness-stand  that  his  company's  plant 
could  be  duplicated  for  $2,000,000;  and 
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it  was  assessed  for  taxation  purposes  at 
that  figure.  The  company  is  quite  will- 
ing to  adopt  that  figure  when  it  comes  to 
appraising  its  property  for  taxation,  but 
when  it  comes  to  chaiging  St.  Louisans 
for  gas  the  price  is  fixed  at  a  rate  high 
enough  to  earn  dividends  upon  nearly  ten 
times  that  amount.  The  Laclede  Gas 
company  is  capitalized  at  $20,000,000, 
and  the  .  daily  stock-market  quotations 
show  that  its  actual  selling  value  ranges 
from  $16,000,000  to  $17,000,000, 

It  was  to  retain  this  power  of  getting 
something  for  nothing,  this  power  to 
chaige  high  prices  for  gas  and  street-car 
fares  so  as  to  earn  profits  on  ten  times 
the  capital  actually  invested,  that  the 
*'  Promment-Citisen  **  Ring  employed  Boss 
Butler  and  his  ''Indians,"  fiist  to  defeat 
the  nomination  of  Folk;  then,  having  fail- 
ed in  that,  to  saddle  on  the  ticket  upon 
which  Folk  was  a  candidate  for  Governor 
men  who  could  not  command  public  con- 
fidence or  public  respect.  This  scheme, 
worthy  of  Machiavdli  himself,  succeeded. 
And  so  mystified,  so  discouraged  were 
men  at  the  sight  of  Folk  weighted  down 
by  fellow-candidates  who  were  either  the 
tried  tools  of  monopoly,  or  were  guilty 
of  aiding  and  conniving  in  the  bribery 
of  a  State  Senator,  that  thousands  of 
voters  lost  all  interest  in  the  election  and 
either  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the 
polls,  or  else  voted  against  the  entire 
Democratic  ticket.  Folk  included.  The 
result  was  that  Folk  was  elected  Grovemor 
on  the  eighth  of  November  by  an  unpre- 
cedentedly  snudl  margin;  Missouri,  a 
"rock-ribbed**  Democratic  state,  is  ac- 
customed to  giving  its  Democratic  tickets 
an  overwhelming  majority;  Bryan  car- 
ried the  State  by  58,727.  Folk  carried  it 
by  a  plurality  of  80,100  and  a  majority  of 
only  9,830;  all  the  rest  of  the  ticket  went 
down  to  an  inglorious  defeat — the  first 
time  since  1870  that  a  Missouri  State 
Democratic  ticket  has  been  defeated  in 
a  presidential  year. 

Part  of  this  poor  showing  may  be  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Boss  Butler  and  his  re- 
doubtable "  Indians."  In  certain  wards  of 
St.  Louis  where  they  retained  control  of 


the  polling-places  Folk  baUots  were  de- 
stroyed much  after  the  old-time  methods 
of  primaiy -election  days;  but  this  ac- 
counts for  only  a  small  part  of  the  final  re- 
sult, for  the  Butler  "  Indians  "  were  con- 
confined  to  but  a  few  wards  of  one  city; 
moreover,  the  great  defection  from  the 
usual  Democratic  vote  took  place  in  the 
rural  districts.  And  from  this  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  the  underlying  ground 
for  Folk's  almost  defeat,  and  for  the 
actual  defeat  of  the  rest  of  his  ticket,  was 
the  disgust,  the  dismay,  the  loss  of  hope 
consequent  upon  the  strange  spectacle 
of  the  prosecutor  of  boodlers  yoked  with 
the  tools  of  railroad  and  other  public- 
service  monopolies,  and  with  a  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State  who  escaped  prose- 
cution for  bribery  only  because  his  crime 
was  three  years  old. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  the  **  campaign 
of  principle"  in  Missouri  has  not  re- 
sulted as  satisfactorily  or  as  hopefully  as 
lovers  of  justice  and  good  government 
desired;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
handicapped  by  State  officials  and  a  legis- 
lature largely  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
aims  and  purposes.  Governor  Folk  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  do  his  constituents 
great  service.  This  he  can  do  by  merely 
keeping  the  pledge  he  made  prior  to  his 
nomination,  viz,.  Take  the  police  out 
of  politics  and  give  St.  Louis  self-govern- 
ment. Napoleon  the  Little  made  himself 
Emperor  of  35,000,000  Frenchmen  by 
the  daring  use  of  10,000  soldiers  one  night 
in  Paris  between  sunset  and  dawn;  and 
the  unscrupulous  use  of  the  1,300  armed 
police  in  St.  Louis  has  frequently  put  in 
power  in  Missouri  officials  as  little  liked 
as  the  third  Napoleon  was  liked  by  the 
mass  of  Frenchmen.  The  present  police- 
law,  which  Grovemor  Folk  is  pledged  to  re- 
form, is  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most 
iniquitous  that  ever  disgraced  the  statute- 
books  of  a  civilized  state.  By  virtue  of 
that  law  the  Governor  of  Missouri  ap- 
points four  commissioners  who  are  vested 
with  absolute  control  of  the  St.  Louis 
police,  removing  and  appointing  its 
members,  and  fixing  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  city  shall  appropriate 
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for  the  department's  expenses.  When 
the  Grovemor's  four  conunissioners  certify 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
and  to  tihe  President  of  the  City  Council 
the  sum  wanted  for  the  ensuing  year  it 
forthwith  becomes  the  duty  of  the  house 
and  council  to  appropriate  the  amount 
demanded;  and  any  member  of  either 
house  who  votes  against  the  appropria- 
tion thereby  becomes  guilty  of  a  crime 
that  is  punishable  by  a  $1,000  fine,  by 
disfranchisement  and  by  permanent  dis- 
ability from  holding  any  office  of  honor 
or  profit.  There  is  no  maximum  as  to 
the  number  of  poUce  whom  the  conunis- 
sioners may  employ,  and  no  maximum 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  they  may  de- 
mand from  the  city  treasury.  Inmie- 
diately  after  this  law  was  enacted  the 
commissioners  demanded  some  $1,800,- 
000;  prior  to  that  time  the  expenses  of  the 
police  department  had  never  exceeded 
some  $900,000  per  year.  This  increase 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars  at  one  bound 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  and  members 
of  the  city  legislature  refused  to  vote 
for  the  appropriation.  When  taken  into 
the  courts,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  law  constitutional  and  Presi- 
dent Homsby  of  the  Council,  a  Democrat, 
in  voting  ''aye^  declared  from  his  place 
on  the  President's  bench  that  the  bill 
was  iniquitous  and  that  he  voted  for  it 
only  because  to  vote  against  it  would 
subject  him  to  a  $1,000  fine  and  to  loss  of 
all  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

The  abuses  of  such  a  law  are  manifest; 
that  four  men  not  elected  by  the  people, 
therefore  not  responsible  to  them,  should 
be  permitted  to  employ  armed  police  at 
their  discretion;  that  taxpayers  of  a  great 
city  should  then  be  compelled  to  pay 
whatever  sum  these  four  conunissioners 
demand,  whether  that  sum  be  one  or  a 
dozen  millions;  and  that  any  member  of 
the  city's  legislature  who  dares  to  oppose 
the  appropriation  demanded  by  the 
Grovemor's  commissioners,  no  matter  how 
unreasonable,  how  huge  that  appropria- 
tion may  be,  may  be  legally  fined  $1,000 
and  deprived  of  his  citizenship — all  this 
^eems  incredible  in  an  American  state 


professing  those  fundamental  principles 
of  Jefferson,  home-rule  and  self-govern- 
ment. But  that  is  the  condition  to-day 
in  Missouri,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
which  Grovemor  Folk  is  pledged  to  re- 
form. Had  the  people  been  as  aroused 
on  the  other  State  offices  as  they  were  on 
that  of  Grovemor,  had  they  nominated  a 
complete  ticket  in  harmony  with  the 
campaign  of  equal  taxation,  home-rule 
and  honest  government,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  entire  ticket  would 
have  been  overwhelmingly  elected,  and 
then  Grovemor  Folk  would  have  had 
willing  and  able  lieutenants  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  promised  reforms.  But 
after  the  feariess  prosecutor  of  boodlers 
was  nominated  for  Grovemor  the  people's 
interest  relaxed;  business  men  went 
back  to  their  business;  professional  men 
went  back  to  their  offices;  farmers  went 
back  to  their  farms.  But  the  boodlers 
fought  on — and  while  the  people  slept 
over  their  partial  victoiy,  friends  of  the 
boodlers,  friends  of  the  *' Prominent- 
Citizen"  Ring  captured  the  other  most 
important  nominations,  with  the  result 
finally  recorded  on  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber— defeat  and  disaster  for  all  save 
Folk  and  almost  defeat  for  the  head  of 
the  ticket.  How  much  the  Grovemor 
alone,  unaided,  can  do,  remains  to  be 
seen;  that  he  can  do  much,  that  he  can 
at  least  appoint  police  conunissioners 
who  will  cease  to  make  elections  in  St. 
Louis  a  tragedy  and  a  travesty  upon 
democratic  institutions,  that  he  can  ap- 
point election  commissioners  who  will 
install  honest  clerks  and  judges  in  the 
polling  places  and  cease  ttie  system  of 
carrying  elections  with  lead-pencils,  after 
the  voters  have  cast  their  ballots  and 
gone  home, — ^that  Grovemor  Folk  can  do 
this  much  all  Missouri  knows.  And  all 
Missouri  will  be  grievously  disappointed 
if  he  fails  to  do  it.  His  enemies  say  he  will 
fail ;  his  friends  say  he  will  keep  his  pledges. 
The  people  will  know  which  piediction 
is  right  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Police  and  Election  Boards  next  Januaiy. 

Lee  Mebiwetheb. 
8L  Loui$,  Mo. 


REALLY  MASTERS. 

Bt  Eltweed  Pomeboy,  A.M., 

President  of  The  National  Direct-Legislation  League. 


TWO  POLITICAL  events  have  re- 
cently happened  on  the  Pacific 
coast  which  our  ^t  daUy  papep  have 
aknost  entirely  ignored  and  which  the 
Associated  Press  has  hardly  mentioned, 
and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
estimate their  importance,  for  through 
them,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
citizens  realized  the  fundamental  ideal  of 
democracy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  op.  a  large  scale  on 
American  soil.  We  have  had  govern- 
ments of  and  for  the  people,  but  never 
until  last  June,  in  Oregon,  have  the  people 
of  a  great  American  commonwealth 
actually  proposed  a  law  by  an  initiative 
petition  of  a  part  of  their  number,  and 
subsequently,  at  a  referendum,  voted  on 
that  law,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
I^jslature  or  governor.  But  this  hap- 
pened with  two  laws  in  Or^on  last  June, 
and  both  were  carried. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call  to 
mind  the  fact  that  in  Oregon,  after  the 
passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, this  innovation  was  attacked  in  the 
courts,  and  H  judge  of  the  lower  court 
decided  that  the  amendment  had  not  been 
properly  adopted,  and  also  vaguely  in- 
timated that  the  amendments  were  un- 
constitutional as  not  according  with  the 
danse  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
windi  guarantees  '*a  republican  form  of 
government  to  eveiy  state."  This  decis- 
ion was  promptly  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  commonwealth  where 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was 
leversed.  The  court,  in  an  exceptionally 
aUe  and  exhaustive  opinion,  held  that 
die  initiative  and  referendum  were  funda- 
mcntaUy  democratic  in  character  and  in 
no  way  contradicted  or  antagonized  the 
lUted  States  Constitution. 

The  second  initial  democratic  act  was 


taken  in  Los  Angeles  on  September  six- 
teenth last.  About  two  years  ago  the 
people  of  this  flourishing  and  progressive 
municipality  chose  a  charter  commission 
which  framed  fifteen  amendments  to  the 
charter,  and  these  the  people  enacted  at  a 
referendum  vote.  Later  the  legislature 
ratified  the  same.  Among  the  amend- 
ments were  provisions  for  the  referendum, 
the  initiative  and  the  recall.  By  the  re- 
call twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  any  elective  officer,  by  signing  a 
petition  for  his  recall,  can  force  a  new 
election  during  the  officer's  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  if  a  majority  of  the  people  vote 
for  someone  else  at  this  special  election 
the  official  is  discharged  and  the  vacancy 
thus  created  is  filled  by  the  person  selected 
by  the  electorate. 

Last  spring  Mr.  J.  P.  Davenport, 
councilman  for  the  sixth  ward  of  Los 
Angeles,  outraged  the  opinions  of  his  con- 
stituents by  voting  for  a  printing  contract 
giving  the  city's  printing  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  other  competitors  bid, 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times^  and  also  by 
protecting  the  saloons.  A  petition  for 
his  recall  was  circulated  by  the  Tjrpo- 
graphical  Union,  but  on  being  taken  into 
the  courts  on  a  technicality,  it  was  thrown 
out  by  the  judge.  This,  however,  made 
Mr.  Davenport's  constituents  all  the 
more  determined,  and  the  general  public 
also  took  up  the  question.  Great  meet- 
ings were  held  and  a  petition  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  voters  was  filed.  Mr. 
Davenport  appealed  to  the  courts  and 
Judge  Ostler  decided  against  him  and  in 
favor  of  the  recall.  There  are  three 
points  in  this  decision  which  are  very 
important  as  establishing  precedents: 

First.  The  judge  decided  that  the 
reasons  given  in  the  petition  were  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  chaiges  on  which  a  man 
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is  tried  at  court-martial  or  for  his  lemoyal 
under  civil-service  rules,  but  were  ''gen- 
eral statements"  ''desiimed  merely  to 
enlighten  the  voters,  ^milar  to^the 
grounds  the  mayor  is  required  to  make 
when  he  vetoes  an  ordinance,"  and  that 
the  Council,  in  calling  the  election  under 
the  mandatory  clause  in  this  recall  part 
part  of  the  charter,  could  not  consider 
whether  the  charges  were  true  or  false, 
but  must  call  the  election,  leaving  it  to 
the  people  by  their  votes  to  decide 
whether  the  charges  had  sufficient  foimda- 
tion  to  warrant  the  discharge  of  this 
public  servant  and  the  appointment  of 
another. 

Second.  The  plaintiff  held  that  the 
recall  itself  was  unconstitutional  and  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  judge  decided 
strongly  against  him  on  this  point,  saymg 
in  part  that:  ''To  say  that  an  act  is  un- 
constitutional, without  pointing  out  the 
particular  section  violated,  is  practically 
an  admission  that  there  is  notlung  in  the 
suggestion." 

Third.  It  was  claimed  that  "the 
plaintiff  has  some  kind  of  property  in  the 
office  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  without  due  process  of  law"; 
that  the  public  had  made  a  contract  with 
the  officer,  under  which  he  held  the  office 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  and  that  a  re- 
call violated  this  contract.  The  judge 
said:  "The  authorities  are  practically 
without  conffict  to  the  effect  that  a  public 
office  is  not  property,  but  a  mere  agency, 
which  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 
the  principal — the  soverdgn  people;  that 
the  incumbent  holds  office  by  no  contract 
or  grant,  and  that  he  has  no  vested  right 
therein." 

This  decision  was  followed  by  a  cam- 
paign of  great  bitterness,  in  which  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  naturally  enough, 
sustained  Davenport  It  attacked  the 
character  of  his  opponent  with  much 
mud-throwing,   while  the   other  papers 


opposed  Davenport,  printing  some  veiy 
bad  letters  which  he  had  written  offering 
to  use  his  power  as  councilman.  The 
Times  also  attacked  the  recall,  claiming 
that  it  permitted  the  persecution  of  an 
honorable  officer,  while  the  other  papers 
sustained  the  recall  as  allowing  the  people 
to  actually  defend  their  own  interests  by 
discharging  incompetent  and  corrupt 
officiab.  Only  one  ward  voted  on  the 
question,  but  it  became  a  dty  issue  in 
which  every  one  was  interested.  The 
voting  took  place  on  the  sixteenth^of 
September,  and  Dr.  Houghton  was  elect- 
ed, defeating  Mr.  Davenport  by  a  vote 
of  2,888  to  1,584,  or  a  majority  of  754. 
In  other  words,  thirly-seven  per  cent, 
voted  for  Davenport  and  sixty-three  per 
cent,  against  him.  All  but  one  of  the  pre- 
cincts voted  against  Davenport. 

The  discredited  official  had  behind 
him  the  full  strength  of  the  dominant 
Republican  machine  and  of  many  of  the 
great  corporations,  and  it  was  charged 
that  "  bold  attempts  **  were  made  by  the 
corporations  to  vote  their  employees. 
Houghton  ran  as  a  non-partisan  and  had 
no  machine  behind  him,  but  there  were 
no  candidates  put  up  by  the  socialists  or 
labor  men,  so  tiiat  he  polled  most  of  their 
votes.  He  also  had  some  veiy  efficient 
men  to  aid  him  and  much  strength,  be- 
cause the  friends  of  the  recall  wanted  to 
prove  that  it  could  be  successfully  em- 
ployed. 

After  the  election  there  were  some 
threats  of  canying  the  case  into  the  courts 
again,  but  these  soon  subsided,  and  there 
is  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  result  as 
being  the  decision  of  the  people. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  been  making  real 
democratic  history.  These  initial  actions 
taken  by  the  people  in  governing  them- 
selves are  far  more  important  and  pr^- 
nant  with  promise  for  the  triumph  of  free 
institutions  and  popular  government  than 
any  conventions  or  elections  of  recentyears. 

ElTWEED  PoBfEROT. 

E{isi  Orange^  N.  J. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  CRIMINAL. 

By  G.  W.  Galvin,  M.D., 

Ph]riioiaii-iii-Chief  to  the  Emergency  Hocipital,  Boston,  Manachosetts. 


IN  MY  previous  papers  I  called  the 
readers'  attention  to  the  victims 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  our  legal 
machinery.  Some,  I  suppose,  have 
striven  to  stifle  their  sympathy  and  silence 
the  ciy  of  conscience  by  the  reflection 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  meet  the  situa- 
tion, as  it  is  against  abuses  and  injustice 
that  I  protest;  abuses  and  injustice  to  the 
most  unfortunate  class  of  our  people — 
the  victims  of  the  three-fold  curse,  ignor- 
ance, evil  environment  and  unjust  social 
conditions.  Moreover,  under  tiie  present 
order  it  is  by  no  means  the  guilty  tliat  are 
always  punished.  There  are  to-day  num- 
bers in  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  who 
are  there  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  on  account  of  deficiencies  in  our  l^al 
machineiy.  Once,  while  discussing  this 
subject  with  one  of  the  foremost  criminal 
lawyers  in  Boston,  I  was  startied  by  his 
remark  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
prison  who  would  never  have  been  con- 
victed if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  proper  defence 
and  to  engage  competent  legal  counsel. 
When  I  seemed  incredulous  this  gentie- 
man  took  from  a  shelf  the  so-called 
**  Blue-Book,"  an  official  document,  and 
read  the  following: 

*'Mike  Tatouche  was  pardoned  be- 
cause he  had  been  wrongfully  convicted. 
His  cousin,  who  evaded  the  officials,  was 
the  guilty  one.  Tatouche  had  no  counsel 
at  the  trial,  and  his  mother,  who  was 
present,  could  not  speak  English." 

**  There  are  many  cases  like  this  one," 
observed  the  lawyer,  "but  they  are  not 
recorded  in  the  *Blue-Book,'  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  guilty  one  steps  forward 
and  causes  the  release  of  the  innocent." 

It  is  my  purpose  in  a  future  paper  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  a  number  of 


cases,  well  fortified  with  indisputable 
evidence,  showing  how  the  innocent  are 
suffering  for  crimes  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  now  at  hand  indicates  they  did 
not  commit;  but  at  the  present  time  I 
wish  to  give  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
rational  programme  of  progress,  or  a 
general  line  of  action  that  would  prove,  I 
believe,  as  beneficent  as  it  is  just.  In 
my  preceding  articles  I  have  shown  by 
official  statistics  that  the  number  of  annual 
arrests  in  this  country  is  more  than  three 
millions;  that  the  number  of  annual 
convictions  is  over  one  million;  that  our 
permanent  prison  population  is  over  one 
hundred  thousand;  and  that  the  number 
of  annual  convictions  for  homicide  is 
over  ten  thousand. 

If  this  record  spells  out  anything  it 
spells  out  failure  for  the  present  social 
and  judicial  means  and  methods  in  the 
treatment  of  crime  and  criminab. 

Criminology  has  become  a  science. 
The  cause  of  crime  has  been  uncovered 
and  the  fact  has  been  established  that 
education  and  economic  conditions  are 
largely  responsible  alike  for  the  moral 
health  or  disease  of  the  community  and 
for  our  ethical  standards  of  jud^ent. 
We  who,  largely  through  the  accidents 
of  environment  and  favoring  conditions, 
are  accounted  among  the  respectable 
and  law-abiding  citizens,  are  prone  to 
play  the  Pharisee  and  look  with  indif- 
ferent contempt  not  unmixed  with  loath- 
ing and  disgust  upon  the  inmates  of  our 
penal  institutions,  ignoring  the  pro- 
foundly thoughtful  utterance  of  Groethe, 
that  "There  is  no  deed,  good  or  bad, 
which  I  myself  might  not  have  committed 
if  placed  in  the  required  surroundings"; 
and  the  equally  pregnant  words  of  Mon- 
taigne, when  he  said:  "Three  out  of  four 
men  would  be  in  prison  if  all  of  men's  acts 
could  be  proven  before  a  l^al  tribunal." 
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An  infinite  feeling  of  sadness  took 
possession  of  me  when  I  read  the  report 
of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  of 
Massachusetts,  which  was  recently  held 
in  Springfield,  and  I  found  myself  asking 
the  question:  Are  these  men  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  blind?  Though  there 
was  much  talk  about  reforming  the  crimi- 
nal, there  was  no  definite  statement  show- 
ing how  such  a  reform  could  be  accom- 
plished, no  rational,  sane  or  feasible 
progranmie  calculated  to  achieve  this  de- 
sirable end.  One  man  even  had  the 
hardihood  to  advise  long  prison  sentences 
in  order  to  attain  the  desired  result;  and 
the  fact  was  loudly  proclaimed,  with  much 
gratulation  and  self-satisfaction,  that  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  spends  every 
year  over  ten  million  dollars  to  assist  and 
reform  her  people.  Ten  million  dollars 
annually  expended,  and  what  have  we  to 
show  for  it?  Fifty  thousand  annual 
arrests  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone;  our 
penitentiaries  and  work-houses  filled  to 
overflowing;  our  pauper  institutions  in- 
adequate to  meet  one-tenth  of  the  require- 
ments. And  yet  year  after  year  con- 
ventions meet  and  discuss  how  to  reform 
the  criminal,  fighting  shy  of  the  root- 
causes  of  crime  and  avoiding  any  remedial 
agencies  that  are  fundamental  in  char- 
acter. I  think  when  on  the  day  of 
universal  judgment  the  deeds  of  men  are 
weighed  and  measured,  the  inmates  of 
our  penal  and  pauper  institutions  will 
arise  as  witnesses  against  our  hypo- 
critical statesmen  and  fabe,  shallow  or 
ignorant  reformers. 

That  existing  society  is  beset  with 
serious  evils  which  will  in  time  menace 
the  very  life  of  the  state,  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  students*  of  the  philosophy 
of  history.  I  am  a  physician,  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  when  I  see  an  evil  I  wish 
to  prescribe  a  remedy.  As  a  physician 
I  also  know  from  experience  that  when- 


ever remedial  measures  are  delayed  too 
long  a  catastrophe  ensues.  For  the  evil 
which  if  unchecked  threatens  to  over- 
throw the  existing  order  of  things  and 
bring  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  I  would  prescribe  the 
following  remedies: 

1.  Equitable  jurisprudence. 

2.  The  limiting  of  imprisonment  be- 
fore  trial  to  capital  offences. 

S.  Summons  before  a  magistrate  in- 
stead of  arrest  for  minor  offences  against 
the  law. 

4.  The  giving  of  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  pay  money  fines  imposed  by 
police-judges.  (Over  fourteen  thousand 
persons  are  annually  imprisoned  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  account  of  their  inability  to 
pay  immediately  the  money  fines  im- 
posed.) 

5.  The  furnishing  of  competent  counsel 
to  poor  defendants. 

6.  The  right  to  work. 

This  last  remedy  is  intended  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  our  social  evil,  and  I  shall 
treat  it  fully  in  a  future  article;  for  I  am 
profoundly  convinced  that  one  million 
dollars  annually,  judiciously  applied, 
would  reduce  our  prison  and  pauper 
population  to  one-tenth  its  present  size 
and  at  the  same  time  would  banish  from 
the  minds  of  thousands  the  haunting  fear 
of  want  which  is  so  largely  the  under- 
lying  basis  of  vice  and  crime.  On  the 
day  when  the  State  shall  be  wise  and 
sane  and  great  enough  to  decree  that 
henceforth  no  man  shall  ask  in  vain  for 
work  that  shall  enable  him  to  sustain 
himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  we 
shall  have  taken  a  long  step  on  the  way 
toward  educing  to  ^miium  crime', 
poverty  and  the  misery  coincident  with 
them. 

G.  W.  Galvin. 

Boston^  Mass. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  WALT.  WHITMAN'S  "LEAVES 

OF  GRASS." 

By  Clarence  Cuningham. 


IN  PLACING  "The  Two  Mysteries" 
in  his  book  of  some  chosen  pieces, 
Professor  Frank  McAlpine  precedes  it 
with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  its  author,  Walt. 
Whitman,  the  Brooklyn  poet.  In  refer- 
ring to  Leaves  of  Orass  Professor  McAl- 
pine admits  that  the  volume  ''shows  un- 
questionable  power  and  gr«it  originaHty." 
Yet  he  adds  that  it  **  contains  passages  of 
a  veiy  objectionable  character,  so  much 
so,  that  no  defence  that  is  valid  can  be 
set  up.** 

To  Professor  McAlpine*s  polished  and 
weU-wiped  surface  I  can  see  how  the  rug- 
ged, unrubbed  soul-tones  of  the  "carpen- 
ter-and-builder**  poet  could  cause  such  a 
radiation  of  cracks  as  would  mar  the  panel 
for  its  place  in  my  lady*s  boudoir.  ''  If  I 
bhiflh,  it  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  man- 
ners,** says  my  lord  butcher.  Cardinal 
Wobey.  In  Walt.  Whitman's  case  there 
is  no  nobleman  in  question,  only  a  plain, 
Uiint  worionan;  and  I  suppose  the  learn- 
ed man  who  professionally  trains  the 
yaong  idea  how  to  think,  blushes  because 
be  sees  not  in  the  builder's  shop  any  var- 
nish. How  can  such  a  builder  ever  hope 
to  pass  with  the  sterilized  critics  of  archi- 
tecture? 

The  builder  in  his  unstudied  honesty 
not  for  a  moment  seeks  to  excuse  himseU 
for  transcribing  to  the  written  page  that 
which  was  writ  upon  his  heart  and  under- 
standing, but  in  his  very  innocence  exult- 
ingly  says:  ** Leaves  of  Orass  has  mainly 
b^n  the  outcropping  of  my  own  emotion- 
al and  other  personal  nature — an  attempt, 
from  first  to  last,  to  put  a  person^  a  human 
being  (myself,  in  tiie  latter  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  in  America)  freely, 
fully,  and  truly  on  record.  I  could  not 
find  any  similar  personal  record  in  cur- 
rent literature  that  satisfied  me."  Now  if 
my  lord  literatus  would  put  himself  on  re- 
cord before  the  world  "  freely,  fully,  and 


truly,"  how  diflFerent  would  he  appear  to 
the  world  to-day  than  he  does  appear. 

The  man  who  asks  questions,  asks: 
"  What  good  will  it  do  ?  "  and  the  finan- 
cier says :  "  That  would  n't  pay !  *'  Many 
things  do  not  pay  at  their  initiation, 
but  upon  their  becoming  ''the  thing" 
they  roll  in  enough  coin  to  satisfy  even  the 
sordid,  for  the  world  is  full  of  the  piying 
and  of  the  hypercritical  who  are  ready  to 
spend  their  last  dollar  to  find  out  the  in- 
nermost self  of  their  neighbor.  As  for  the 
good  it  will  do,  it  will  place  upon  record 
mankind  as  mankind  individually  and 
collectively  really  is.  It  will  give  to  the 
psychologist  and  to  the  philosopher  the 
only  true  and  limitless  field  whence  can  be 
drawn  the  only  true  deductions  of  man's 
relationship  to  Grod  and  God's  to  man, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  creation.  Grod 
gives  us  one  face  and  we  make  ourselves 
another,  and  we  hold  up  to  the  gaping 
world  a  Jesuitical  portraiture,  all  smoothy 
and  smiles,  and  pregnant  with  moral  gam- 
mon. To  ourselves  we  hold  up  as  our 
likeness  a  self-hypnotized  effigy  which  to 
look  upon  breeds  within  ourselves  vanity, 
arrogance,  self-satisfaction.  It  is  only 
when  our  subjective  minds  work  freely, 
fully  and  truly,  and  we  are  brave  enough 
to  put  ourselves  freely,  fully,  and  truly  on 
record, — it  is  only  then  that  the  world  and 
that  we  ourselves  will  know  us  as  God 
knows  us,  as  He  knows  the  Ego,  the  Alma, 
the  Spirit,  as  it  dwells  behind  and  gives 
the  vital  force  to  the  physical  body — ^the 
animal  soul — the  human  soul.  Not  until 
then  can  we — mankind — truly  deduce  the 
definition  of  sin. 

What  Whitman  in  his  larger  nature  did 
in  America  in  behalf  of  this  record  of  the 
inner  or  hidden  in  man,  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff,  in  a  naturally  narrower  one,  did  in 
Europe  at  the  same  epoch.  There  is  not 
a  line  in  her  journal  that  is  not  a  key  to  the 
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myaltery  of  the  inner  life.  In  her  preface 
to  that  journal  she  writes:  '"In  the  first 
place  I  had  written  for  a  long  time  without 
any  thought  of  being  read,  and  then  it  is 
precisely  because  I  hope  to  be  read  that  I 
am  altogether  sincere.  If  this  book  is  not 
the  exacts  the  abaobde^  the  strict  truth  it  has 
no  raison  d'itre.  Not  only  do  I  always 
write  what  I  think,  but  I  have  not  even 
dreamed,  for  a  single  instant,  of  disguising 
anything  that  was  to  my  disadvantage,  or 
that  might  make  me  appear  ridiculous.  I 
have  eidiibited  myself  in  these  pages  just 
as  I  am.  The  record  of  a  woman's  life 
written  down  day  by  day,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  concealment,  as  if  no  one  in  the 
world  were  ever  to  read  it,  yet  with  the  pur- 
pose of  being  read  is  always  interesting." 

Let  me  add  to  the  wordis  of  that  extra- 
ordinaiy  young  woman  that  such  a  rec- 
ord is  instructive,  nay,  illuminating  and 
imperative.  Aptly  did  Mr.  Gladstone 
pronounce  her  journal : ""  A  book  without  a 
parallel." 

In  referring  to  his  Leaves  of  Orass  its 
author  candidly  says:  ''It  is  avowedly 
the  song  of  Sex  and  AjDattxeness,  and  even 
Animality."  It  is  that  very  feature  that 
misleads  our  Professional  Technique  into 
uttering  his  ultimatum:  It  ** contains  pas- 
sages of  a  very  objectionable  character,  so 
much  so,  that  no  defence  that  is  valid  can 
be  set  up."  In  uttering  such  an  ultima- 
tum Professor  McAlpine  betrays  his  own 
nature  and  comprehension.  When  we  com- 
prehend Sex,  Amativeness,  Animality,  as 
bases  or  the  means  through  which  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  gluttonous  satiety 
of  the  sensuous  and  the  passional  is  to  be 
reached,  and  the  earthly  deceptions,  rival- 
ries, aspirations,  prejudices,  egotisms  and 
aggressions  are  to  be  bated,  grasped,  fed, 
and  turned  to  the  personal  strengthening 
of  the  crafty  and  strong,  why  then  our  very 
cunning  and  skilfully  prudish  training 
and  inheritance  subtilely  fights  from  be- 
neath its  mock-moral  armor  against  all 
mention  or  interpretation  of  those  attri- 
butes and  qualities  inherent  to  mankind; 
but  when  we  r^ard  Sex,  Amativeness, 
Animality,  as  a  part  of  the  scheme,  pure 


and  simple,  of  the  incarnation  of  spirit- 
life  into  physical  form,  as  a  part  of  the 
primordial  law  of  nature  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  ways  of  Grod,  and  regard 
them  away  from  their  connection  with  the 
law  enacted  by  and  for  artificial  man,  we 
then  r^ard  Sex,  Amativeness,  and  Ani- 
mality as  pure  entities  and  the  proper  soil 
in  which  to  generate  our  physical,  emo- 
tional, moral,  intellectual,  esthetic  Per- 
sonalities in  their  reality  and  not  in  their 
seeming.  When  we  comprehend  these 
entities  **  unstopped  and  unwarped  by  any 
influence  outside  the  soul  within  "  us,  and 
realize  them  as  merely  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  vital  power,  as  limitless,  as  end- 
less, as  relative,  as  are  space  and  time,  we 
will  not  know  how  not  to  sing  them,  and 
how  not  to  sing  the  great  truths  bom  of 
them.  We  will  sing  them  in  psychic  pre- 
cision and  simpUcity,  and  thereby  the 
future  will  be  purified. 

That  Walt.  Whitman  imderstood  this 
and  lived,  moved,  and  acted  under  its 
meaning  is  shown  by  his  adding  to  the 
statement  that  his  song  was  the  song  of 
Sex,  Amativeness,  Animality,  this  state- 
ment: ''Though  meanings  that  do  not 
usually  go  along  with  those  words  are  be- 
hind adl,  and  w^  duly  emerge;  and  all  are 
sought  to  be  lifted  into  a  different  light  and 
atmosphere.  Difficult  as  it  wiU  be,  it  has 
become,  in  my  opinion,  imperative  to 
achieve  a  shifted  attitude  from  superior 
men  and  women  towards  the  thought  and 
fact  of  sexuality,  as  an  element  in  charac- 
ter, personaUty,  the  emotions  and  a  theme 
of  Uterature." 

Not  as  a  craven  and  sly  Boccaccio 
does  he  seek  to  excuse  his  themes  and 
their  realistic  treatment  by  such  a  papal 
indulgence  as  that  the  exposing  and  the 
ridiculing — ^the  while  doing  it  nicely!  as 
Lord  Chumley  would  say — ^that  the  ex- 
posing and  the  ridiculing  of  mankind's 
physical  qualities  and  quantities  and  its 
malpractice  and  abuse  of  them  is  the 
surest  way  of  elimimating  them;  but  as  a 
fearless  and  fearing  child  of  God  he  con- 
ceives them  and  treats  them  as  holy  and 
indestructible    creations,    and    seeks    to 
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point  their  meaning:  **!  cannot  under- 
stand it  or  argue  it  out,"  he  says.  **  I  fully 
believe  in  a  clue  and  purpose  in  Nature, 
entire  and  several;  and  that  invisible 
8{Mritual  results,  just  as  real  and  definite 
as  the  visible,  eventuate  all  concrete  life 
and  all  materialism,  through  time.'*  He 
sees  and  understands  that  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  earth-life  b  the  soul  in  its 
nudity,  not  the  soul  in  its  inky  cloak. 

Why  are  letters  so  valuable  as  the  sour- 
ces of  developing  a  truer  and  more  ac- 
curate history,  as  well  as  being  the  best 
means  of  getting  at  the  kernel  of  a  case 
before  a  court  of  justice  ?  They  are  valu- 
able for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
generaUy  written  in  unguarded  moments 
and  are  the  expression  of  the  writers'  sincere 
feelings  and  opinions.  Did  individuals 
express,  bravely  and  without  reserve,  by 
visible  signs  and  characters  their  natural, 
involuntary,  and  most  constant  thoughts, 
impressions  and  deductions,  how  different 
wcNild  be  the  comprehensions  and  general- 
izaticms  relative  to  man  and  his  actions; 
how  much  broader,  higher  and  far-reach- 
ing would  be  the  laws  enacted  as  his  rule 
of  conduct,  and  how  much  more  would 
they  be  suitable  to  and  tally  with  the  main- 
springs of  those  actions;  and  they  would 
develop  rather  than  stunt  them.  Under 
such  conditions  the  whole  scheme  of  his- 
tory and  of  the  arts  would  change,  and 
the  science  of  life  would  be  for  tiie  first 
time  recognized  and  understood;  the 
Physcholo^st  and  Philosopher  would 
speak  from  the  pulpit  in  words  of  sober- 
ness and  truth,  and  the  temples  would  be 
full  to  overflowing  with  responsive  souls. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that  a 
free  and  unceasing  expression  of  the  devices 
and  desires  of  our  own  hearts  would  tend 
to  make  those  devices  and  desires  accept- 
able and  permissible,  and  hence  would 
encourage  them  to  a  more  licentious  and 
unchallenged  scope.  Whether  expressed 
or  hidden,  mankind  ever  acts  upon  their 
suggestion  and  without  control  by  or  fear 
of  iron-clad  laws.  Paint  constantly  the 
hideous,  and  the  hideous  will  soon  lose  its 
fascination.     "  It 's  the  eye  of  childhood 


that  fears  the  painted  devil " ;  it 's  not  the 
man  of  reason.  As  each  preceding  gen- 
eration discovers  to  sight  the  hidden 
thoughts  and  emotions,  so  each  succeed- 
ing generation  will  evolute  into  higher 
thoughts  and  emotions  and  will  give  less 
animal  expression  to  them.  ''Confess 
your  sins  one  to  another"  was  not  a  gov- 
ernmental order  uttered  to  encourage  the 
wood-carvers,  tapisters  and  uphobterers 
in  making  works  of  art  and  stalls  of  lux- 
ury, through  whose  lace-like  openings  the 
secrets  of  the  soul  were  to  be  whispered, 
under  the  enticingly  soft  and  rainbow 
lights  of  the  Cathedral,  to  self-appointed 
listeners  who  too  often  used  the  outpour- 
ings of  the  soul  as  the  instruments  to  self- 
ishly further  petty  policies  or  heinous 
statecraft  and  for  the  debasement  of  the 
human  being;  but  it  was  a  Divine  com- 
mand uttered  by  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse for  the  purification  of  the  incarnated 
spirit.  "Confess  your  sins  one  to 
another"  is  the  command;  not,  all  of  you 
confess  your  sins  to  a  chosen  few.  Con- 
fess our  sins  one  to  another  freely,  fully, 
and  truly,  and  by  that  very  confession  the 
river  of  life  will  become  as  crystal.  "  Pe- 
chez!  CachezI  Excuse,''  Sin!  Hide!  Ex- 
cused— ^wittily  remarked  a  French  woman 
on  an  occasion  of  self -excuse.  She  could 
have  gone  farther  and  said :  Being  hidden 
and  excused,  the  sin  will  become  more 
subtile  and  stronger,  and  its  gratification 
intensified.  In  the  spirit  of  that  truth 
the  Vedanta  Philosophy  teaches  that 
strong  desires  are  the  manufactories  of 
new  bodies.  Lay  bare  to  your  neighbor's 
eye  your  devices  and  desires,  and  you  will 
begin  to  cultivate  better  devices  and  de- 
sires, and  they  will  become  more  spiritual 
and  less  carnal,  more  objective  and  less 
subjective,  and  you  will  verify  the  scien- 
tific problem  laid  down  by  Elmer  Gates, 
known  as  the  mentative  art  or  evolution 
of  mind-building  and  development. 

Elmer  Gates,  following  in  the  line  of  the 
facts  revealed  to  Buckle,  Draper,  and 
other  seekers  in  their  particular  Unes  of 
philosophical  truth,  estabUshes,  by  inves- 
tigation and  experiment,  the  fact  that 
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mental  processes  are  as  regular  in  their 
operations  as  the  law  of  gravity.  He  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  cell  is  not  only  the 
anatomic  but  also  the  psychological  unit  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  cells  can  by  psy- 
chological training  be  developed  into  new 
species.  By  way  of  parenthesis  let  me 
say  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  sages 
we  have  known  that  back  of  our  earth-life 
is  a  vital  force  endowed  with  mind  or 
thought-force  in  a  potential  state;  that  is, 
all  visible  existence  has  within  itself  the 
life-force  and  the  power  of  growth.  It  is 
just  this  life-force  that  is  the  psychic,  and 
is  the  force  that  can  be  trained.  Mr. 
Gates  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  con- 
scious mental  experience  creates,  in  some 
part  of  the  brain,  new  structural  enregis- 
tration,  which  is  the  embodied  memory  of 
that  experience;  that  cells  of  the  brain  can 
be  enlarged,  made  more  efficient  and  in- 
creased in  number,  and  these  changes  are 
transmitted  to  offspring;  that  there  are 
inseparable  and  mutually  conditional  re- 
lations between  the  emotions  and  the 
chemical  changes  constituting  cellular 
nutrition;  that  if  in  that  portion  of  the 
mind,  where  evil  memories  are  engen- 
dered, those  that  are  good  are  upbuilt  by 
being  kept  active  each  day,  they  will  re- 
place those  that  are  bad.  He  lays  down 
this  proposition:  ''Let  a  person  devote 
an  hour  a  day  to  caUing  up  a  certain  class 
of  fine,  uplifting  emotions  and  memories 
which  in  ordinary  life  are  sunmoioned  only 
occasionally,  let  him  do  this  regularly  as 
he  would  take  physical  exercises,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  he  vrill  be  able  to  note 
a  surprising  change.  The  change  will  be 
apparent  in  all  his  thoughts,  desires  and 
actions." 

God  is  light,  love,  purity,  intelligence, 
and  it  is  He  who  speaks  to  and  inspires  the 
psychic  half  of  man;  but  when  that  psy- 
chic is  steeped  in  and  entangled  by  the 
physical  it  deafens  its  ear  to  the  Holy 
Voice.  As  a  means  of  keeping  that  ear 
alert  and  listening,  Mr.  Gates  propounds 
his  scientific  teachings,  while  Mr.  Whit- 
man urges  his  method  of  ever  exposing  to 
visible  sight  self  or  the  psychic,  thus  to 


ever  know  unerringly  what  we  really  are. 
No  art  or  clap-trap  in  word-painting,  no 
enticement  or  voluptuous  playing  by  veil- 
ed suggestion,  does  the  plain,  blunt  man 
resort  to  by  which  to  enhance  and  beglow 
even  a  single  thought,  word,  or  sentence; 
but  by  naked  siihplicity  of  expression  does 
he  display  to  the  eye  of  man  truths  that 
are  coetemal  with  God.  Not  seeking  the 
approbation,  but  rather  contemning  the 
formal  schools  and  existing  conventions  of 
literature,  he  does  not,  as  its  doctors  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  call  in  the  physician  for 
consultation  and  confession,  and  for  his 
remedies  in  ''  evasions  and  swathing  sup- 
pressions," but  rather,  he  seeks  that  "  he- 
roic nudity  on  which  only  a  genuine  diag- 
nosis of  serious  cases  can  be  built."  In 
face  of  such  wisdom  how  can  Professor 
Frank  McAlpine  maintain  that  Leaves  of 
Orass  "  contains  passages  of  a  very  objec- 
tionable character,  so  much  so,  that  no 
defence  that  is  valid  can  be  set  up  "  ? 

Oh,  what  an  anthem  to  sing,  and  to  be 
sung  by  a  man  of  courage,  and  of  truth, 
and  of  Grod!  I  sing  "my  own  identity, 
ardors,  observations,  faiths  and  thoughts, 
colored  hardly  at  all  with  any  decided  col- 
oring from  other  faiths  or  other  identities." 
I  sing  ''America  and  to-day,  modem 
science  and  democracy,  and  not  the  songs 
and  the  myths  of  the  past,  none  of  the 
stock  ornamentation,  or  choice  plots  of 
love  or  war,  or  high,  exceptional  person- 
ages of  Old-World  song;  nothing,  as  I 
may  say,  for  beauty's  sake — ^no  legend,  no 
romance,  nor  euphemism,  no  rhyme,  but 
the  broadest  average  of  humanity  and  its 
identitfes  in  the  now  ripening  Nineteenth 
Century."  To  all  these  new  and  evolu- 
tionary facts,  meanings,  purposes,  he 
says :  "  New  poetic  messages,  new  forms, 
and  expressions,  are  inevitable.  In  the 
center  of  all,  and  object  of  all,  stands  the 
Human  Being." 

Further  than  making  known  his  con- 
victions and  giving,  by  example,  a  method 
of  attaining  a  state  of  psychic  evolution 
where  we  can  the  better  comprehend  the 
esoteric,  he  did  not  pretend  to  go.  In  the 
presence  of  "the  things  misnamed,  death 
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and  existence/'  he  felt  no  wiser  than  the 
little  giri  sitting  in  his  lap,  who,  as  he  was 
curiously  gazing  upon  the  spectacle  of 
death  as  presented  by  a  little  white  coffin 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  a  little  child: 
"You  do  n't  know  what  it  is,  do  you,  my 
dear?    We  don't,  either." 


"The  Two  Mtbtebieb." 

"We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep 

and  8tiU« 
The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so  pale 

and  chiU; 
The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may  call 

and  call; 
The  atnuuK,  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles 

OTer  i&. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate 

heart-pain; 
This  dread  to  take  our  dafly  way,  and  walk  in  it 

i^gain; 
We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loTed  who 

leave  OS  flo. 
Nor  wl^  we  %  left  to  wonder  still,  nor  why  we  do 

not  know. 


But  this  we  know,  our  loved  and  dead,  if  they 

should  come  this  day — 
Should  come  and  ask  us,  'What  is  life  ?*  not  one  of 

us  could  say. 
Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be; 
Yet  oh,  how  sweet  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and 

seel 

Then  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones — and 

blessed  is  the  thought! 
'So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved!  though  we  may 

tell  ye  naught; 
We  may  not  tell  it  to  the  quick — this  mystery  of 

death — 
Ye  may  not  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the  mystery  of 

breath.* 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowledge 
or  intent. 

So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little  children 
sent. 

Nothing  is  known.  But  I  believe  that  God  is  over- 
head; 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the  dead. 


Clarence  Citningham. 
CkarlesUm^  8.  C. 
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I.   THE  EDITOR  AND  THE  ARTIST. 

ONE  DAY  not  more  than  ten  years 
ago  two  men  were  seated  in  the 
editorial  sanctum  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
The  elder  was  J.  S.  McLain,  the  thought- 
ful and  able  editor  of  that  leading  after- 
noon daily  of  the  Northwest.  The  young- 
er was  Charles  L.  Bartholomew,  a  re- 
porter and  special  editorial  writer  who 
had  also  contributed  several  striking  car- 
toons and  illustrations  to  the  Journal. 
Bartholomew  was  young  and  filled  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  compelling  faith  of 
virile  early  manhood.  He  believed  there 
was  a  real  demand  on  the  part  of  the  read- 
ing pubUc  for  eflfective  daily  news  car- 
toons, or,  as  he  was  wont  to  put  it, 
'^  striking  editoriab  in  outline,"  and  that 
the  dailies  that  were  first  to  realize  this 


new  want  would  gaiiHlnmensely  in  local 
patronage  and  prestige  and  also  acquire 
a  publicity  and  through  this  a  general 
advertising  advantage  in  remote  centers, 
far  greater  in  value  than  ten  times  the 
cost  that  an  "art  department"  would 
entail  on  the  daily;  and  this  was  what 
the  young  joumaUst  was  trying  to  present 
in  a  convincing  manner  to  the  editor. 
But  Mr.  McLain  was  skeptical.  Here- 
tofore several  attempts  at  illustrating 
dailies  in  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere 
had  proved  disastrous  failures,  and  even 
the  enthusiasm  and  plausible  reasoning 
of  the  young  man  were  inconclusive  to 
the  editor,  who,  when  the  artist  finished 
his  plea  for  a  chance  to  give  all  his  time 
to  cartoons  and  illustrations,  in  order  to 
show  what  could  be  done,  shook  his  head, 
gravely  replying:  "*Bart.,'  you  had  just 
as  well  give  it  up.    There  will  not  be  a 
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time  io  ten  years  when  a  man  can  devote 
that  much  time  to  picture-work  for  the 
JouTTial." 

But  Mr.  McLain  was  too  big  a  man  to 
imagine  that  his  judgment  must  be  necea- 
aarily  correct  or  that  all  the  wisdom  of  a 
great  daily  newspaper  centered  in  the 
editor's  cranium,  and  he  liked  "  Bart.,"  as 
the  young  man  was  familiarly  called. 
He  liked  his  enthusiasm,  his  faith,  his 
originality,  his  mental  virility  and  his 
artbtic  temperament.  He  recognized 
that  he  had  the  true  editor's  instinct  for 
news  and  more  than  the  ordinary  artist's 
ability  to  depict  a  situation  in  a  telling 


manner  through  the  medium  of  an  out- 
line sketch.  And  so,  though  for  the 
time  he  declined  to  give  the  artist  the  trial 
he  desired,  he  studied  the  effect  of 
"Bart.'s"  work  on  the  public,  and  by 
dint  of  questioning  and  close  observation 
he  became  more  and  more  sympathetic 
with  the  plan  which  the  young  artist 
clung  to  so  tenaciously,  until  at  last  he 
not  only  gave  his  full  consent,  but  entered 
into  the  work  with  something  of  the  en- 
thusiasm that  marked  his  boyhood  days, 
even  giving  the  young  artist  an  hour  each 
day  during  which  they  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cartoon  and  the  most  effective 
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way  of  bringiiig  out  the  idea  to  be  repre- 
•oited.  As  the  years  passed  incieasing 
duties  compiled  Mr.  McLain  to  dis- 
continue this  ud,  but  the  service  Tendered 
and  suggestions  given  had  been  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  young  artist — a 
fact  which  he  ever  insists  upon  when 
describing  his  eariy  victories.  There 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  but  what  these  daily 
consultations  with  the  able  and  experi- 
enced editor  greatly  assisted  "Bart."  in 
achieving  the  unique  reputation  of  alxoayt 
making  pictures  that  meant  something 
and  of  embodying  in  a  greater  d^ree 
than  almost  any  other  cartoonist  a  whole 
situation  in  a  single  picture. 

A  little  more  than  ten  yeais  have  passed 
snce  Mr.  McLain  expressed  his  skepti- 
cism in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew's  plan  for  devoting  all  his 
attention  to  art-worit  for  the  Journal,  and 
to-day  there  are  seven  men  in  the  art 
dq>artment  of  that  daily,  six  of  whom 
are  recaving  laiger  salaries  than  was 
"Bart."when  he  tried  to  induce  his  chief 
to  let  him  give  his  entire  time  to  illustta- 
live  worit. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  this  artist 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  above 
all  else  a  journalist.     His  scent  for  news 
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is  keen  and  unerring.  He  quickly  realizes 
what  part  of  the  daily  news  will  most  in- 
terest the  general  reading  public,  and  with 
this  realization  there  usually  comes  to  him 
a  picture  in  outline  that  will  epitomize  the 
news  situation.  The  newspaper  car- 
toonist, as  he  often  observes,  must  be  an 
editor  in  outline.  He  must  be  able  to 
seize  on  the  saUent  points  of  the  day's 
principal  event  and  depict  them  in  an 
expressive  or  telling  manner;  and  in  this 
"  Bart."  is  preeminent.  No  cartoonist  in 
America,  or  the  worid,  for  that  matter, 
so  uniformly  illustrates  subject  matter 
that  is  dominating  the  public  mind  on 
the  day  when  the  cartoon  appears. 
Often  news  taken  hot  from  the  wire 
affords  a  subject  for  the  day's  picture. 
Thus  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  that  the 
page  containing  the  most  prominent 
news  item  will  also  contain  the  cartoon 
illustrating  the  same.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  character  occured  a  short 
time  since.  It  was  just  after  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet  had  fired  on  the  British  fish- 
ing-vessels, and  the  subject  was  naturally 
u{q>ennost  in  the  pubhc  mind.     At  nine 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  the  wires  brought 
the  explanation  advanced  by  Admiral 
B(q*e3tveiisky  for  hia  amazing  action — an 
explanation  quite  as  astounding  as  the 
unprecedented  outrage.  The  Admiral 
declared  that  he  had  been  attacked 
by  Japanese  torpedo-boats,  and  from 
the  tel^raph-rooms  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  some  one  called  up  to  "  But.," 
who  was  in  the  sky-parlor  busily  at  work 
on  a  cartoon.  The  operator  briefly 
gave  the  substance  of  the  Admiral's  ex- 
cuse and  added,  "  Rojestvenaky  has  been 
'Sedn'  things.'"  Instantly  tiie  outline 
of  the  now  famous  cartoon,  which  was 
widely  copied  throughout  the  United 
States,  appeared  before  the  mental  vision 
of  the  young  artist,  who,  taking  his  pen, 
immediately  drew  the  picture  entitled 
"Seein'  Things,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  that  afternoon,  together  with 
the  news  item  which  it  illustrated. 

The  popularity  of  the  cartoon  has 
steadily  grown  with  the  American  people 
and  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  apt 
and  telling  work  of  this  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  up-to-date  illustration  of  news  by 
cartoon.  In  this  respect  we  think  Mr. 
Bartholomew  enjoys  primacy  anumg  his 


fellow-artists,  though  for  the  reason  that 
he  frequently  has  but  two  hours  to  devote 
to  his  picture  after  he  has  fully  outlined 
the  subject  in  his  own  mind  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  make  his  drawings  as  artis- 
tic or  finished  as  some  of  the  work  of  the 
Eastern  cartoonists—notably  that  of  War- 
ren of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Bush  of  the 
New  York  World.  Three  things,  says 
our  artist,  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
newspaper  cartoonist:  "His  drawings 
must  present  an  argument,  eluddate  the 
news,  or  humorously  hit  off  a  current 
event."  "Bart.'s"  cartoons  frequently 
embody  all  three  of  these  important 
elements. 

We  doubt  if  even  the  management  of 
the  Jourrud  fully  appreciates  the  eaor- 
mous  value  of  "  Bart.'8  "  work  in  familiar- 
izing the  reading  world  at  large  with  the 
name  of  their  paper.  To-day  hundreds 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions  of  readers  of 
the  various  great  up-to-date  reviews, 
eclectic  weeklies  and  other  papers  that 
reproduce  the  most  telling  and  timely 
cartoons,  are  famiUar  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal  through  seeing  so  many 
of  "Bart.'s"  pictures.  Ask  any  intelli- 
gent person  oo  the  streets  of  our  Eastern 
cities  what  daily  papers  are  published  in 
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Hinneapolis.  and  he  will  immediately 
mention  the  Minneapolis  Jourjiat,  and 
dwn,  after  a  pause,  he  may  name  other 
papers;  but  the  chancea  are  that  the 
Jottmal  is  the  only  daily  whose  name  is 
(amiliar  to  his  mind.  Yet  this  paper  is 
an  evening  sheet,  and  it  is  usually  the 
morning  joumais  that  are  known  abroad. 

n.    BOTHOOD   AND   EARLY   TODTH. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  bom  into  a 
home  of  culture  and  refinement  in 
Chariton,  Iowa.  His  father  was  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  who  took  great  personal 
interest  in  the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  his  children's  character.  It  was 
a  custom  in  this  family  during  the  winter 
evenings  to  assemble  and  listen  to  the 
father,  who  read  aloud  history,  mytholt^ 
and  other  instructive  matter  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  invest  his  subjects  with 
fawanating  interest  for  the  young  people. 
I^iis  part  of  the  children's  education 
remained  with  them  more  tenaciously 
than  the  lessons  conned  in  school.  The 
mother  also  devoted  Sunday  afternoons 
to  reading  stories  and  otherwise  adding 
to  the  general  education  of  the  children 
by  atimuUting  the  imagination  and  im- 
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parting  a  taste  for  good  literature,  which 
is  a  priceless  heritage  to  those  thus  early 
blessed. 

The  mother  exerted  a  vety  positive  and 
helpful  influence  on  Charies.  She  en* 
couraged  him  during  his  vacations  to 
learn  the  printer's  trade,  and  veiy  materi- 
ally aided  him  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  for  and  edit  the  home 
paper. 

Thinking  that  he  would  like  to  be  a 
mining  engineer,  the  boy  entered  the 
Iowa  State  University  at  Ames,  from 
which  he  graduated  four  years  later. 
But  at  the  time  of  leaving  coll^^  a  taste 
for  literary  work  had  been  so  developed 
that  he  determined  to  give  up  en^eer- 
ing.  Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Minne- 
apolis in  search  of  newspaper  work. 
Here  he  met  with  the  disappointments 
that  so  many  ambitious  young  men  en- 
counter at  the  outset  of  their  careers,  but 
at  length  an  illustrated  story  which  he 
had  prepared  was  accepted  and  proved  a 
hit.  He  thereupon  obtained  a  position 
and  in  a  short  time  secured  permanent 
employment  as  reporter  and  special 
writer  for  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 

In  time  a  plan  that  had  long  been 
maturing  in  hu  brmn  was  partially  real- 
ized.    He  was  enabled  to  give  part  of 
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each  afternoon  and  evening  to  art  study 
and  illustrating/  In  this  way  he  soon 
was  enabled  to  get  an  occasional  cartoon 
into  the  JownuU,  and  at  length  achieved 
the  realization  of  his  dreams  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  described. 

III.    HOHE-UFE  OF  THE  ABTI8T. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew married  a  college  classmate,  and 
to-day  three  vigorous  boys  furnish  him 
high  inspiration,  courage  and  that  joy  in 
life  that  children  afford  the  normal  man. 
In  his  boyhood  he  waa  in  the  habit  of 
working  on  his  father's  farm  m  'he 
summer  time,  and  now  he  has  a  sur  :ier 
home  of  his  own  at  Lake  Minneti.  ika. 
In  a  letter  which  we  received  some  time 
nnce  Mr.  Bartholomew  said,  in  speaking 
of  this  home:  "I  have  a  large  flower- 
garden  and  a  meadow  and  some  woods, 
all  my  own.  I  make  hay,  dig  in  the  dirt, 
drive  a  team  on  a  scraper  or  stone-boat, 
and  take  care  of  my  horse." 

In  addition  Mr.  Bartholomew  does 
much  drawing  for  little  folks,  largely  in 
the  Junior  Journal,  a  supplement  to 
his  paper;  and  in  connection  with  W.  A. 
Frisbie,  tiie  city  editor  of  the  Journal, 


the  artist  has  published  three  ddij 
juvenile  books  entitled  The  Bandit  A 
The  Pirate  Frog,  and  Puggery  Wee 
have  proved  veiy  popular  with  the 
folks. 

Many  flattering  offers  have  coi 
"  Bart."  from  Chicago  and  Eastern  pi 
but  he  is  a  true  son  of  the  West  and 
her  broad  plains,  her  freedom,  futi 
courage.  Moreover,  his  environmi 
so  congenial  that  he  wisely  decUc 
fare  forth  into  the  seething  metrop 
centers,  where  so  frequently  ^ 
poetry  and  idealism,  all  the  faitl 
finer  feelings  of  life  are  blunted 
deadened. 

IV.   ITFICAI.  CABTOONB. 

We  have  mentioned  the  circunu 
that  the  artist  ever  keeps  before  his 
the  fact  that  his  work  is  to  eluddal 
news,  present  an  argument  or  humoi 
illustrate  a  current  topic.  He  espe 
enjoys  political  subjects,  and  we 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Repul 
party  has  no  artist  that  has  made 
thing  hke  so  many  telling  and  po 
cartoons  as  has  this  young  man. 
Dan.  Beard,  he  refuses  to  make  pii 
that  belie  hia  own  convictions, — e 
that  speaks  volumes  for  his  muiho 
an  age  like  ours,  when  newspaper  v 
and  editors  seem  to  think  it  no  crii 
disgrace  to  write  specious  sophisti 
their  masters,  though  it  be  in  pc 
opposition  to  what  they  themsdvc 
lieve  or  know  to  be  true  and  right 
Minneapolis  Journal  is  an  indepe 
Republican  newspaper,  and  its  arl 
given  great  latitude  in  his  work.  C 
his  cartoons,  utpag  the  election  of  X 
States  Senators  by  the  people,  wa 
played  in  the  House  of  Represent 
when  that  subject  was  up  for  di 
His  political  cartoons  are  especiall 
lightful  in  that  they  are  free  from  1 
ness  or  anything  which  suggests  t 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  his  i 
political  cartoons  appeared  immed 
after  the  election.  If  was  entitlec 
Bryan's  Pocket,"  and  was  widely  c 
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by  the  contemporaneous  press.  Another, 
representing  President  Roosevelt  as  the 
Angel  of  Peace,  has  also  proved  very 
popular.  But  one  of  his  most  powerful 
and  suggestive  recent  drawings  was 
called  "The  Steady  Worker."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  October  19, 
1904.  This  cartoon  shows  that  in  our 
republic  55,130  persons  were  killed  or 
maimed  on  the  raflroads  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  well  calculated  to  awaken 
thoughtful  men  and  women  to  the  crime 
of  modem  corporate  greed  which  makes 
DO  adequate  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  human  life.  It  is  a  picture  more 
powerful  in   its  potential   influence   for 


good  than  most  editorial  leaders  or  ser- 
mons. 

Like  all  true,  fine  workers,  Mr.  Barthol- 
omew is  a  man  of  ideals  and  principles. 
We  may  not  believe  in  his  political 
theories,  yet  we  respect  his  opinions  and 
honor  the  man  who  stands  by  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  right.  The  greatest 
need  of  our  time,  the  most  pressing  de- 
mand of  the  republic,  is  for  men  of 
courage  and  conviction, — clean-souled, 
true-hearted  men  who  will  fight  for 
principles  and  die  if  need  be  for  a  noble 
cause. 

B.  O.  Flowbb. 

Boston^  Mass. 
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HERMIONE. 


I. 


Bt  Charles  Mallot, 

President  of  the  Boiton  Bmenon  Society. 


-TJERMIONE*'  is  decidedly  a  love 
JL  A  poem  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  Emerson  has  written.  It  is  a  great 
poem.  "  Initial,  Daemonic  and  Celestial 
Love"  treats  of  love  in  the  abstract. 
**Hermione"  is  a  concrete  example.  We 
could  wish  that  Emerson  had  many  such, 
each  celebrating  some  deUcate  phase  of 
love  as  in  the  poem  ''  Hermione.*' 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Emerson 
chose  this  name,  Hermione,  on  account 
of  any  significance  which  it  may  have  in 
history  or  literature.  He  chose  it  because 
he  liked  it  and  because  in  sound,  form 
and  Oriental  origin  it  fitted  a  poem  the 
scene  of  which  Ues  in  the  East. 

The  first  seven  lines  of  the  poem  are 
proem,  as  if  written  by  an  editor.  The 
poem,  after  this,  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
language  of  the  lover  of  Hermione. 


M 


On  a  mound  an  Arab  lay. 

And  sunff  his  sweet  regrets 

And  told  his  amulets  r 

The  summer  bird 

His  sorrow  heard,  ^^ 

And,  when  he  headed  a  sigh  profound, 

The  sympathetic  swaUow  swept  tiie  ground." 


"Sweet  r^rets**  do  not  quite  express 
the  mood  of  the  lover,  as,  indeed,  no  two 
words  could  do.  Hermione  has  left  him, 
the  lover,  presumably  forever.  A  beauti- 
ful period  of  his  life  had  ended,  ap- 
parently not  by  the  will  of  Hermione, 
but  by  forces  lying  beyond  the  control  of 
the  lovers.  The  pretty  conceit  of  the 
bird,  the  only  companion  and  friend  of 
the  Arab  in  this  scene,  giving  his  usual 
fiights  the  character  of  special  demon- 
strations in  response  to  the  deep  sighs  of 
the  lover,  is  one  of  those  poetic  feUdties 
of  which  we  say,  if  it  is  not  true  it  ought 
to  be.  Poets  love  to  feign  a  good  under- 
standing between  birds  and  lovers.  This 
is  perhaps  because  birds  are  lovers; 
and  a  pleasant  fiction  may  go  a  little 
farther  and  say  that  the  swallow  had  him- 
self lost  some  little  feathered  Hermione 
and  knew  all  about  it. 

This  poem,  "Hermione,"  is  dramatic 
in  form.  The  dramatis  persoruB  are  an 
Arab  lover,  Hermione,  a  Syrian,  and 
several  personifications, — as  the  south- 
wind,  the  river,  the  rose,  the  crag  and 
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bird»  frost  and  sun,  and  eldest  night, 
winds  and  waterfalls,  music  and  music's 
thought.  These  the  lover  calls  his  kin- 
dred who  come  to  soothe  him  in  his  lonely 
retreats  as  he  sings  his  "sweet  r^rets." 
The  nature  of  this  consolation  will  ap- 
pear at  last. 

The  Arab  lover  begins  a  monologue 
after  the  proem,  in  these  words: 


«<• 


If  it  be,  as  thejr  said,  she  was  not  fair. 
Beauty's  not  beautiful  to  me. 
But  sceptred  jB;enius,  ave  inorbed. 
Culminating  m  her  spnere.*'* 


The  afiFair  of  the  lovers  was  well 
known  and  had  been  talked  over,  as 
usual,  by  friends  and  neighbors.  It  is 
always  a  mystery  why  lovers  should  be  so 
absorbed  in  each  other,  and  they  are  re- 
garded generally  as  harmless  lunatics, 
seeing  the  objects  of  their  Uttle  world  in 
fabe  colors  and  magnitudes  which  shut 
out  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  rest  of 
the  world  resents  it  and  their  conmients 
are  unkind.  In  our  present  case  Her- 
mione  was  the  object  of  these  unkind 
comments.  The  lover  hears  what "  they  ** 
say  —  the  multitudinous,  incorrigible 
"tiiey/'  His  first  sign  of  amelioration 
and  gradual  return  to  health  is  in  the 
notice  he  gives  the  critics  of  Hermione: 


«4 


'If  it  be,  as  they  said,  she  was  not  fair. 
Beauty's  not  beautiful  to  me. 
But  sceptred  jB;enius,  ave  inorbed. 
Culminating  m  her  sphere.'** 


A  quite  serious  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  reading  these  lines  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  "sceptred  genius."  The 
lover  concedes,  for  the  nonce,  that  what 
"  they  "  say  may  be  true  and  that  Hermi- 
one Ls  not  "fair."  But  he  affirms  that 
she  has  a  substitute  and  equivalent, 
another  attraction,  in  the  place  of  beauty, 
— namely,  this 

"Sceptred  genius,  aye  inorbed, 
Culminatmg  in  ner  sphere" — 

in  beauty's  sphere.  These  lines  suggest 
several  interesting  questions  and  remind 
us  of  some  recent  studies  in  psychology. 
What  is  beauty  ?    I  believe  this  question 


has  never  been  well  answered.  Emc 
in  his  "Essay  on  Beauty"  in  "The 
duct  of  Life"  says:  "I  am  warned  t 
ill  fate  of  many  philosophers  not  t 
tempt  a  definition  of  Beauty."  We 
never  achieve  a  definition  of  beaut] 
beauty  is  not  a  thing.  Emerson  q 
the  Grerman,  Moritz,  as  saying 
"Beauty  is  not  in  the  understand 
that  is,  beauty  is  not  a  concept, 
were  it  could  be  defined  or  resolved 
its  constituents.  Beauty,  let  us  s€ 
an  event.  It  is  something  which 
place  and  is  gone.  Emerson's  fine  i 
tions,  therefore,  in  his  "Ode  to  Bes 
give  the  vanishing  and  elusive  chai 
of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  as 
prose  essay  does  not. 


<4 


.  .  .  Gliding  through  the  sea  of  form 
Like  the  lightnings  tim>ugh  the  storm. 
Somewhat  not  to  oe  possessed. 
Somewhat  not  to  be  caressed. 
No  feet  so  fleet  could  ever  find. 
No  perfect  form  could  ever  bind." 


Beauty,  when  it  comes  from  sensi 
shows  the  conmoion  necessity  of  sensi 
It  must  have  an  impression  from 
external   object.    But  beauty  does 
always  follow  sensation.     Beauty 
emotion.    It  lies  in  another  categoi 
a  spiritual  process.    Sensation  may  t 
nate  before  reaching  it,  and  this  < 
may  take  place  with  one  and  not 
another.     Nothing    is    so    uncertaii 
beauty,  if  considered  alone  in  its 
jective  aspect  or  factor,  namely,  a 
emotion.     No  matter  if  the  object 
impression   and   the   sensation    are 
same.     "  They  "  saw  no  beauty  in  H< 
one.     "They"  did  not  give  the  i 
and  esthetic  reactions  requisite  as 
plementary  to  the  sensation  she  impr 
upon  them.    Thus  far,  to  them,  she 
not  fair.    They  lacked  also,  in  ju( 
her,  the  tremendous  momentum  y 
came    from    the    lover's    personal 
private  relation  to  Hermione  as  a  1 
This  last  element  is  generally  not 
considered,  and  "they"  can  never 
understand  the  special  infatuation  o 
parties  whose  case  they  talk  over, 
wisely  as  they  suppose. 
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also  very  marvdous  how  persons 
B»  to  who  is  beautiful  or  what  is 
111  in  those  chosen  as  beautiful, 
sxacts    a    particular    feature, — ^no 

without  it.  One  is  indifferent  to 
isential,  but  is  captivated  by  some- 
he  first  cares  nothing  about.  But 
erhaps,  take  in  the  whole  person 
H^onality  and  are  lost  in  the  love 
e  fine  points  or  special  talents, 
trson  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Poet" 

with  the  following  words: 

lose  who  are  esteemed  umpires  of 
re  often  persons  who  have  acquired 
knowledge  of  admired  pictures  or 
iresy  and  have  an  inclination  for 
rer  is  elegant;  but  if  you  inquire 
^r  they  are  beautiful  souls,  and 
tr  their  own  acts  are  like  fair  pic- 
jrou  learn  that  they  are  selfish  and 
1.  Their  cultivation  is  local,  as  if 
ould  rub  a  log  of  dry  wood  in  one 
*  produce  fire,  all  the  rest  remaining 

reader  will  find  some  of  these 
n  the  present  poem,  by  implication 
St.  TTie  lover  would  say  to  his 
:  "  Hermione  is  fair,  but  you  are  not 
ough  to  see  it.  You  are  not  beauti- 
ils;  you  can  see  only  what  you  are. 
jrou  call  beauty  is  not  beauty  to  me. 
[)eauty  is  not  beautiful.  *  Sceptred 
,'  which  you  do  not  see,  that  is 

to  me.  In  view  of  that  I  do  not 
a  few  defects  in  the  superficial 
of  form,  lines  and  color.     I  see  the 

spite  of  some  defects." 
;  criticism  will  suggest  a  pertinent 
e    in    Browning's    "Andrea    del 
'     Del  Sarto  is  talking  with  his 
lx)ut  a  Madonna  by  Rafael : 

.  And  indeed  the  aim  is  wrong, 
rdly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see, 
;  the  chalk  here— quick,  thus  the  line  should 
jgo! 
but  the  soul!  he's  Rafael!  rub  it  out!'* 

lover  saw  in  Hermione  the  look 

Rafael  could  give  his  Madonna, 

lich  the  perfect  lines  of  del  Sarto 

not  give.     Rafael  gave  this  ''seep- 

enius"  of  Hermione.    It  took  a 


beautiful  soul  to  give  it,  or  to  see  it  when 
given. 

Let  us  try  to  account  for  these  words, 
"sceptred  genius."  My  own  device  was 
to  translate  them  into  more  common  and 
familiar  equivalents.  "Sceptred,"  if  ap- 
plied to  a  man,  would  designate  a  king 
or  a  kingly  man.  If  applied  to  a  woman 
it  would  mean  a  queenly  woman.  But 
what  does  "genius"  mean?  The  lover 
does  not  wish  to  say  that  Hermione  is  a 
woman  of  genius  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
great  artistic  abiUty.  Emerson  applies 
tiie  term,  in  the  "  Essay  on  Intellect,"  to 
one  who  has  the  two  phases  of  inteUect, — 
namely,  "intellect  receptive  and  intellect 
constructive,  when  these  unite  in  one 
person.  One  may  have  large  reception 
but  can  make  no  use  of  it  in  any  work  of 
art.  This  requires  the  constructive  or 
architectonic  ^ft." 

In  his  "Essay  cm  the  Nominalist  and 
Realist  '*  Emerson  uses  the  word  "  genius  ** 
in  the  sense  of  character,  or  to  denote  the 
total  sum  of  qualities  and  attributes 
making  up  a  subject.  Again,  it  is  the 
peculiar  or  differential  aspect.    He  says: 

"The  genius  of  the  Platonists  is  in- 
toxicating to  the  students,  yet  how  few 
particulars  of  it  can  I  detach  from  all 
their  books.  Young  people  admire 
talents  or  particular  excellencies;  as  we 
grow  older  we  value  powers  and  effects, 
as  the  impressions,  the  quality,  the  spirit 
of  men  and  things.  The  genius  is  all. 
The  man,  it  is  his  system :  we  do  not  try 
a  solitary  word  or  act,  but  his  habit.  We 
are  practically  skilful  in  detecting  elements 
for  which  we  have  no  place  in  our  theory 
and  no  name.  Thus  we  are  very  sensible 
of  an  atmospheric  influence  in  men  and 
in  bodies  of  men,  not  accounted  for  in  an 
arithmetical  addition  of  all  their  meas- 
urable properties.  There  is  a  genius  of  a 
nation  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
numerical  citizens,  but  which  character- 
izes the  society.  England,  strong, 
punctual,  practical,  well-spoken  England, 
— I  should  not  find  it  if  I  should  go  to  the 
island  to  seek  it.  In  the  parliament,  in 
the  playhouse,  at  dinner-tables,  I  might 
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see  a  great  number  of  rich,  ignorant, 
book-read,  conventional,  proud  men, — 
many  old  women, — and  not  anywhere  the 
Englishmen  who  made  the  good  speeches, 
combined  the  accurate  engines,  and  did 
the  bold  and  nervous  deeds.  It  is  even 
worse  in  America,  where,  from  the  intel- 
lectual quickness  of  the  race,  the  genius 
of  the  country  is  more  splendid  in  its 
promise  and  more  slight  in  its  perform- 
ance. Webster  cannot  do  the  work  of 
Webster.  We  conceive  distinctly  enough 
the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  German 
genius,  and  it  is  not  the  less  real  that 
perhaps  we  should  not  meet  in  either  of 
those  nations  a  single  individual  who 
corresponded  with  the  type.  This  pref- 
erence of  the  genius  to  the  parts  is  the 
secret  of  that  deification  of  art  which  is 
found  in  all  superior  minds." 

In  Emerson's  connotation  of  the  word 
"genius"  as  exhibited  in  the  foregoing 
quotations  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  could 
use  it  in  the  phrase  "sceptred  genius"  as 
designating  an  attraction  in  Hermione 
superior  to  beauty  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  a 
new  reading  may  be  given  the  lover's 
words: 


4< 


'If  it  be,  as  they  said,  she  was  not  fair. 
Beauty's  not  beautiful  to  me. 
But  sceptred  genius,  aye  inorbed,"* 


may  read, 

'''If  it  be,  as  they  said,  she  was  not  fair. 
Beauty's  not  beautiful  to  me. 
But  a  queeniy  eharader — '" 

the  word  "character"  being  a  name  for 
the  total  woman,  implying  beauty,  man- 
ners, tone,  spirit — all  she  was,  while  the 
added  predicates, 

"Aye  inorbed. 
Culminating  in  her  sphere,'* 

would  further  assert  that  this  power  and 
charm  was  not  an  occasional  but  a  con- 
stant influence.  She  was  always  herself 
— always  at  her  best.  "Inorbed"  is 
used  by  Milton  of  the  moon  at  the  full, 
and  "culminating"  has  a  cognate  signifi- 
cance.   "  In  her  sphere  "  means  of  course 


in  beauty's  sphere.  Thus  in  a  few  1 
lines  Emerson  gives  us  Hermione 
are  reminded  of  another  ideal  won 
his  Persian  Lilla  of  Ebfiz  or  Firdi 
his  "  Essay  on  Manners  " : 

"Was  it  Hafiz  or  Firdusi  that  s; 
his  Persian  Lilla,  she  was  an  elei 
force  and  astonished  me  by  her  ai 
of  life,  when  I  saw  her,  day  afte 
radiating,  eT^ery  instant^  redundas 
and  grace  on  all  around  her.  She 
solvent  powerful  to  reconcile  all  h 
geneous  persons  into  one  society;  li 
and  water  an  element  of  sudi  a 
range  of  affinities  that  it  combines  r 
with  a  thousand  substances.  Whe: 
is  present  all  others  will  be  more 
they  are  wont.  She  was  a  unit 
whole,  so  that  whatsoever  she  did  b< 
her.  She  had  too  much  sympath; 
desire  to  please  than  that  you  cou] 
her  manners  were  marked  with  di 
yet  no  princess  could  surpass  her 
and  erect  demeanor  on  each  occ 
She  did  not  study  the  Persian  grai 
nor  the  books  of  the  seven  poets,  fa 
the  poems  of  the  seven  seemed 
written  upon  her.  For,  though  th< 
of  her  nature  was  not  to  thought  I 
sympathy,  yet  was  she  so  perfect  i 
own  nature  as  to  meet  inteUectual  p 
by  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  wa 
them  by  her  sentiments,  beUeving,  j 
did,  that  by  dealing  nobly  with  a 
would  show  themselves  noble." 

Who    has    said    such   fine    thin^ 
woman  as  Emerson  ? 

"Let  her  be  as  much  better  plac 
the  laws  and  in  social  forms  as  the 
zealous  reformer  can  ask,  but  I  a 
so  entirely  in  her  inspiring  and  m 
nature  that  I  believe  only  hersel 
show  us  how  she  shall  be  served, 
wonderful  generosity  of  her  sentii 
raises  her  at  times  into  heroical  and 
like  r^ons  and  verifies  the  pictu] 
Minerva,  Juno,  or  Polyhjnomia;  ai 
the  firmness  vrith  which  she  tread 
upward  path  she  convinces  the  co 
calculators  that  another  road  exists 
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rhich  their  feet  knew.  But  besides 
who  make  good  in  our  imagination 
lace  of  muses  and  of  Delphic  sybils 
bere  not  women  who  fill  our  vase 
wine  and  roses  to  the  brim,  so  that 
fine  runs  over  and  fills  the  house 

perfume;  who  inspire  us  with 
esy;  who  unloose  our  tongues,  and 
>rak;   who  anoint  our  eyes  and  we 

We  say  things  we  never  thought 
re  said;  for  once  our  walls  of  habitual 
re  vanished  and  left  us  at  large;  we 
children  plajring  with  children  in 
le  field  of  flowers.  Steep  us»  we 
.  in  these  influences,  for  days,  for 
I,  and  we  shall  be  sunny  poets,  and 
rrite  out  in  many-colored  words  the 
Qce  that  you  are." 

is  precedes  the  picture  of  the 
BD  Lilla.  A  curious  trifle  may  be 
ved  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
^ersian  liUa  in  the  above  quotation. 
it  Hafiz  or  Firdusi  who  said  this  of 
^ersian  Lilla?  What  if  it  turns  out 
I  neither,  and  that  Emerson  is  his 
Safiz  or  Firdusi  and  feigned  another, 

a  law  which  he  gives,  as  in  the 
ice  of  frequently  quoting  from  him- 
feigning  them  the  words  of  another, 
luirht  thus  seems  to  chan£:e  its  paral- 
md  often  in  this  way  ules  on  new 
ons.  Emerson  mentions  Carlyle 
ig  others  as  the  subject  of  this  little 
e.  Really  I  suspect  that  he  was  his 
BEafiz  or  Firdusi,  and  as  if  thinking 
ritics  would  take  him  up,  he  changed 
mtence  in  a  later  edition,  and  instead 
SVas  it  Hafiz  or  Firdusi"  he  says, 
at  Hafiz  or  Ferdusi."  So  I  think 
^ersian  Lilla  is  his  own  creation,  the 

as  Hermione. 

'II  it  be,  as  thc^  said,  she  was  not  fair, 
Beauty's  not  beautifu]  to  me. 
But  sceptred  eenius,  aje  inorbed, 
Culminating  m  her  sphere.'  *' 

e  word  "inorbed**  is  used  by 
m  of  the  moon  as  its  full;  full-orbed, 
•rfect  round.  "Culminating"  is 
1.  AU  this  is  metaphor  which  says 
Hermione  was  always  all  there  and 
rs  at  her  best.    It  is  fortunate  that 


one  is  never  dimmed  and  crippled  by 
moods.  She  was  in  this  like  the  Persian 
Lilla.  an  elemental  force,  and  astonished 
me  by  her  amount  of  life  when  I  saw  her 
day  after  day  radiating  redundant  joy  and 
grace  on  all  around  her.  Thus  Hermi- 
one was  something  besides  a  picture  and 
more  than  fair.  She  was  endowed  with 
other  and  superior  attractions.  "In  her 
sphere" — in  beauty's  sphere:  I  have 
known  intelligent  persons  who  contended 
that  Hermione  was  the  subject  and  ante- 
cedent of  "her" — ^a  connection  which 
takes  the  meaning  and  poetical  value 
away  from  the  sentence.  "  Her  sphere  " 
obviously  means  beauty's  sphere. 
"  Beauty 's  not  beautiful  to  me,"  but  this 
substitute  and  equivalent,  "sceptred 
genius," — ^this  total  effect  of  many  forces, 
cuhninating  in  beauty's  sphere,  can  do 
beauty's  work  and  beauty  is  not  needed 
in  the  action  of  this  superior  charm. 

The  presentation  of  the  above  thought 
suggests  the  practical  hint  that  beauty 
may  be  cultivated  and  so  brought  within 
the  province  of  the  will  as  an  art  or  a 
resultant  of  one's  habitual  tone  and 
mode  of  life  in  this  world.  Thus  beauty 
may  be  made  an  object,  like  virtue,  and 
indeed  there  is  much  that  is  common  to 
the  two.  It  has  been  said  that  a  woman, 
if  she  is  not  beautiful  at  twenty,  is  not 
responsible;  if  she  is  not  beautiful  at 
six^,  she  is  to  blame  for  it;  and  this 
because  a  fine  life  goes  into  the  expression 
of  the  face  and  more  and  more  entrenches 
itself  as  "sceptred  genius"  or  an  index 
of  character.  Thus  beauty  comes  from 
the  soul,  as  Plato  has  taught  us.  Emer- 
son quotes  Spenser's  famous  lines  as 
follows : 


<• 


So  every  spirit  as  it  is  more  pure 

And  hath  m  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 

So  doth  the  fairer  body  it  procure 

To  habit  in  and  it  more  f au'ly  dight 

With  cheerful  erace  and  amiable  sight; 

For  of  the  souTthe  body  form  doth  take, 

For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make. 


The  superficial  attributes  which  make 
up  much  of  the  beauty  peculiar  to  youth 
do  not  always  last ;  but  what  the  "  genius  " 
says — ^the  character — ^that  is  not  lost  by 
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age,  but  grows  instead  as  the  other  loses. 
Gray  hair  is  becoming  when  the  time 
comes  for  it,  and  wrinkles  are  an  alphabet 
which  by  configuration  tell  what  ihe  life 
has  been,  as  virtuous  or  vicious.  So  no 
woman  who  wishes  the  conservation  of 
her  beauty  can  afiFord  to  be  vicious. 
"There  is  no  torture,"  says  Montaigne, 
"  which  a  woman  will  not  endure  that  she 
may  increase  her  beauty."  But  it  is  not 
well  enough  understood  that  the  graces 
and  conduct  of  the  really  good  are  cos- 
metics and  cause  the  face  to  shine. 
Perhaps  religion  is  worth  all  it  costs, 
even  as  a  picturesque  attraction,  some- 
thing good  to  look  at.  This,  of  course, 
when  it  appears  in  the  face,  where  it  must 
appear  if  it  is  true  and  genuine;  and 
we  are  not  so  easily  deceived  as  those 


think  we  are  who  resort  to  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy.  **  Faces,"  says  Emerson, 
"cannot  lie." 

It  would  seem  wise  and  profitable  to 
converse  as  much  as  possible  with  things 
beautiful  in  sentiment,  in  nature,  in  art 
and  in  conduct  It  is  perhaps  in  this 
way  that  we  "  make  our  own  the  beauty 
we  love." 

Is  not  this  said  in  part  in  the  following 
lines? 

'"This  Hermione  absorbed 
The  lustre  of  the  land  and  ocean, 


Hills  and  islands,  doud  and  tree. 
In  her  form  and  motion." 


)>t 


(To  be  continued.) 
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VICTOR  HUGO. 


Bt  ''Lebendiq. 


»> 


At  no  time  since  the  birth  of  modem 
±\.  democracy  has  it  been  more  im- 
portant for  thinkers  and  men  and  women 
of  conscience  to  unite  in  a  determined 
effort  for  the  reclamation  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy  for  which 
our  fathers  died  and  which  gave  to  the 
world  that  larger  new  hope  and  faith 
which  transformed  the  face  of  civilization. 
We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  power 
whose  every  instinct  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  free  institutions  and  the  the- 
ory of  equality  of  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties. Vast  wealth  as  a  result  of  privil^e 
has  been  enabled  to  buy  immunity  from  the 
penalties  of  infringed  laws,  and  to  place  in 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  men  who  are  com- 
placent to  the  demands  of  corporate  greed 
and  privileged  interests.  In  the  presence 
of  this  supreme  menace  to  democracy 
we  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  Victor 
Hugo,   when    the    great    poet,    author, 


statesman  and  man  was  an  exile  from  his 
native  land: 

''The  reigning  public  monstrosities 
impose  stem  obligations  on  the  conscience 
of  the  thinker,  the  philosopher,  or  the 
poet.  Incorruptibility  must  resist  cor- 
ruption. It  is  more  than  ever  requisite  to 
show  men  the  ideal, — that  mirror  reflect- 
ing the  face  of  Grod. 

**  At  the  point  now  reached  by  the  social 
question,  all  action  should  be  in  common. 
Isolated  forces  frustrate  one  another;  the 
ideal  and  the  real  are  solidary.  .  .  .  Let 
us  concentrate  ourselves.  Let  us  devote 
ourselves  to  the  good,  to  the  true,  to  the 
just. 

"  Here  is  the  truth :  to  sing  the  ideal,  to 
love  humanity,  to  believe  in  prepress,  to 
pray  toward  the  infinite.*' 

"  Lebendig." 

Boston^  Mass. 
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Synopna  of  Pneedmg  ChapUrt. 

Ths  story  opeiiB  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  is  making  the  last  of  his 
Bmcroas  pilj^rimaffes  to  the  Holy  Limd.  The  mat  man  has  lavished  vast  sums  of  mon^  in  an 
fort  to  colomxe  PaMstine  with  the  crudly-oppressed  Jews  of  Russia,  Poland  and  elsewhere,  and  now  he 
IS  oome  again  to  the  Holy  City  to  see  how  nis  work  has  prospered.  It  is  morning  in  Jerusalem.  At 
le  narrow  pass  known  as  the  Needle*s  Eve,  that  leads  to  the  dirty  and  dismal  market  in  the  Valley  of 
diosaphat,  a  number  of  GentOes  are  gathered.  Many  of  them  are  tourists  with  guide-books  in  hand, 
here  are  also  some  Jews  present  and  a  number  of  peasants  bearing  their  burdens  for  the  market; 
id  a  little  apart  stands  a  tall,  queenly  and  commanding  young  woman.  She  is  a  Russian  Jewess 
imed  Miriam,  who  for  some  time  has  been  serving  as  secretarv  to  Sir  Moses.  Among  those  who  have 
xne  to  the  Needle*s  Eve  is  a  young  man  from  the  New  World.  He  is  immediately  attracted  to  the 
strangely  beautiful,  silent,  serene  and  dignified**  woman.  These  children  of  the  East  and  West, 
lese  representatives  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  worlds,  are  both  overmastered  by  a  high  and  noble 
upose  to  help  humanity  to  higher  paths.  There  is  from  the  first  oommimity  of  interests  and  of  ideals; 
it  the  man's  regard  for  Minam  is  far  more  peraonal  than  that  which  she  entertains  for  hLn. 
ideed,  Miriam  seems  to  type  the  new  social  savior,  the  great-souled,  broad-visioned  and  de^ly- 
liritual  woman  of  the  new  time. 


Chapter  V. 
HOW  beautiful! 

"How  BEAimFUL  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
e  go^el  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
ings!** 

0  star-built  bridge,  broad  milky  wayl 
O  star-lit,  stately,  splendid  span! 

If  but  one  star  should  cease  to  stay 

And  prop  its  shoulders  to  God's  plan — 
The  man  who  lives  for  self,  I  say. 
He  lives  for  neither  God  nor  man. 

1  count  the  columned  waves  at  war 
With  Titan  elements;  and  they. 

In  martial  splendor,  storm  the  bar 

And  shake  the  world,  these  hits  of  spray. 
Each  gives  to  each,  and  like  the  star 
Gets  back  its  gift  in  tenfold  pay. 

Toget  and  give  and  give  amain 
The  rivers  run  and  oceans  roll. 

O  generous  and  high-bom  rain 
When  reigninj^  as  a  splendid  wholel 

That  man  who  lives  for  self  alone 

Lives  for  the  meanest  mortal  known. 

[^  7^E  HAVE  spoken  of  Miriam  as  a 
yV  silent  woman,  for  she  really 
!emed  silent  at  all  times.  She  was,  in 
-ct,  spoken  of  by  all  who  knew  her  in 
ondon  as  the  silent  woman.  And  yet  it 
ill  be  seen  that  she  said  much.  It  may 
*  that  it  is  the  man  or  woman  who  says 
)thing  who  is  a  great  talker. 
Socrates  was  a  strangely  silent  man  in 
s  younger  days,  so  far  as  we  can  find 
it;  and  yet  he  really  said  more  than  all 
le  men  and  women  of  his  century. 
Jesus  Christ  was  sad  and  silent  at  all 


times;  and  yet  the  things  he  said  and 
suggested  fill  more  books  and  find  place  in 
the  hearts  of  more  good  people  than  the 
sayings  of  all  the  great  men  of  earth  put 
together. 

Beauty,  beauty  of  body  and  soul,  was 
her  idol.  She  kept  the  following  lines 
from  the  Bible  constantly  before  her: 

"Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as 
Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners." 

And  here  is  another  line  she  loved  to 
repeat: 

**  He  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in 
his  time." 

Here  follow  some  extracts  from  an 
epistle  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  on  his 
hundredth  birthday: 

''All  things  are  beautiful.  All  animate  life 
is  wondrously  beautiful.  You  are  beautiful; 
you  were  bom  beautiful » — beautiful  in  body 
as  in  soul;  beautiful  with  the  divine  beau^ 
and  image  of  the  Eternal.  If  this  beauty  of 
man  shall  be  marred  or  scarred  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  man,  not  of  his  Maker.  Time  shall 
not  touch  nor  tarnish  man's  beauty;  man, 
only,  can  lay  hand  upon  it.  Man  alone  may 
make  this  beauty  of  body  and  of  soul  less 
perfectly  beautiful  than  God  made  it. 

**It  is  a  crime  to  make  this  beauty  less 
beautiful.  It  is  a  duty  to  make  this  beauty 
daily  more  beautiful, — ^man's  duty  to  himself, 
man's  duty  to  his  Maker,  man's  duty  to  man. 
It  is  man's  duty  to  make  his  youth  sweetly 
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beautiful;  it  is  man's  duty  to  make  his  merid- 
ian of  life  magnificently  beautiful;  it  is  man's 
sacred  duty  to  make  his  declining  years,  like 
your  own,  so  serenely  beautiful  that  man  shall 
be  KQ  love  with  old  age, — ^to  be  so  tranquil,  so 
perfectly  at  peace,  so  beautiful  in  body  and  in 
soul — a  stately  tree,  Elijah's  chariot  of  fire  in 
the  golden  autumn — ^that  men  shall  see  a  halo 
of  light  above  the  good,  gray  head  as  it  goes 
down  in  the  twilight  to  the  River  of  Rest. 

"'Ah,  no,  impossible!' sighs  one;  'I  cannot 
grow  more  beautiful  daily,  for  I  am  daily 
trodden  into  the  dust.  I  cannot  even  retain 
the  beauty  of  body  and  of  soul  which  Grod 
gave  me  to  begin  with.' 

"I  answer,  look  about  you  at  the  down- 
trodden grass.  Resuigam!  Resurgam!  Look 
above  you  at  the  busy  clouds,  the  battling 
elements.  There  is  not  so  very  much  rest 
anywhere,  but  there  is  beauty  everywhere. 
Ay,  I  look  down  to  the  grass  under  my  feet. 
Tlie  grass  is  daily  trodden  down,  and  yet  it 
daily,  hourly,  tries  to  rise  up,  to  grow  and 
grow  and  be  more  beautiful  even  with  its  face 
in  the  dust.  And  when  the  storm  comes  it 
washes  its  face  in  the  rain  and  rises  up  and 
again  goes  forward  in  its  patient  effort  to 
make  its  one  little  place  in  man's  pathway 
still  more  beautiful. 

"Yes,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  there  is  not 
much  rest  for  any  one  of  us  or  for  anything. 
AU  things  toil.  The  oceans  are  busy  building 
their  sea-banks  of  shell  and  shale  and  snow- 
white  sand  and  pretty,  rounded  pebbles.  The 
flowers  toil,  the  trees  toil  and  toil  and  are  often 
broken  in  mighty  battles  with  the  elements. 
All  things  toil  and  toil  continually  to  make 
this  beautiful  world  still  more  beautiful.  And 
God  himself,  so  far  as  we  can  find  out,  is  the 
hardest  toiler  of  all. 

"The  thing  to  do  is  to  toil  harmoniously. 
Put  the  working  world  in  harmony,  and  then 
work  is  rest.  It  is  for  this  purpose,  the  pur- 
pose of  possibly  helping  along  in  the  line  of 
harmony,  that  these  thoughts,  set  down  in  the 
intervals  of  travel  and  toil  of  supervising,  here 
in  Palestine,  the  ploughing  and  planting, 
sowing  grain  or  gathering  fruit — ^it  is  in  the 
hope  of  harmonizing  and,  maybe,  the  lighting 
of  a  lamp  in  one  or  two  of  the  darker  passes  of 
life,  as  the  peasants  of  Russia  light  lamps 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  dangerous 
passes  of  mountains,  that  I  continually  invoke 
the  adoration  of  beauty. 

"Meantime  there  is  good  reason  for  hope, 
for  the  world  grows  better,  brighter,  and  more 
beautiful,  vastly  more  beautifid  year  by  year. 


So  beautiful,  indeed,  has  the  world  become 
that  it  almost  seems  that  if  man  could  only 
harmonize  his  forces,  harmonize  himself  with 
his  surroimdings,  harmonize  himself  with 
himself,  he  could  reach  forth  and  say  truly: 
'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.' 

"But,  alas!  we  are  a  lot  of  garrulous  chil- 
dren in  a  great,  big  boat  in  a  great,  big  bay; 
and  some  row  east  and  some  row  west,  and 
some  will  not  row  at  all,  but  live  and  thrive  on 
the  fears  and  misery  and  the  despair  of  the 
weaker  ones." 


Chapteb  VI. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

I  TmNK  the  birds  in  that  far  dawn 

Were  still.    The  bustliof  town  below 
Lay  listening.    Its  stren^^th  was  drawn 
To  him,  as  tides  that  inward  flow. 

All  Galilee  lay  still.    Far  fields  of  com 
Lay  still  to  hear  that  sOent,  sacred  mom. 

Be  comforted;  and  blessM  be 

The  meek,  the  merciful^  the  pure 
Of  heart;  for  they  shall  see,  shaU  hear 
God's  mercy.    So  shall  peace  endure 

With  God's  peacemakers.    They  are  His, 

and  they 
ShaU  be  His  children  in  the  Judgment  Day. 

THE  great  philanthropist  had  re- 
turned to  London,  leaving  our  two 
younger  philanthropists  and  city-builders 
together  in  Jerusalem. 

These  two  persons  were  together  now 
almost  entirely.  They  were  absolute 
masters  of  their  own  time  and  work. 
They  were  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
any  one.  But  what  of  that  broader  and 
far  more  binding  moral  obligation  to  man 
which  goes  with  every  gift  of  mental 
strength? 

Being  entirely  released  from  all  further 
care  in  Jerusalem,  because  the  colonies  in 
and  round  about  the  ancient  cities  had 
been  trained,  according  to  the  wish  of 
their  founder,  to  lean  on  themselves, 
Miriam  now  began  to  look  abroad. 

As  said  before,  she  was  far  from  satisfied 
that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  had 
been  done  here.  It  seemed  to  her  like 
the  same  old  story  of  going  around  and 
around  and  around;  and  she  could  not 
help  seeing  that  every  new  generation 
would  need  a  new  Savior  and  a  new 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.    The  same  old 
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emnities,  the  same  old  sorrows,  and  the 
same  old  sms. 

There  was  a  colony  of  Christians  down 
by  the  sea»  not  far  from  Joppa.  The  two 
dty-boilders  went  thither  to  see,  to  listen, 
and,  if  possible,  to  learn. 

Th^  found  that  these  colonists  had 
come  to  the  Holy  Land  to  pray  and  to 
await  the  coming  of  Christ.  Their 
devout  lives,  their  humility  and  continual 
habit  of  prayer  appealed  to  the  man 
greatly.  But  as  for  the  woman,  she  had 
no  patience  with  them. 

''They  should  have  gone  to  work  in 
their  own  land,  where  God  first  set  them 
down  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  Christ 
would  have  been  with  them  there  as  well 
as  here,"  she  said. 

"Why,  how  selfish!"  she  continued. 
"These  few  came  here  to  await  the 
second  coming  of  Christ;  as  if  they 
would  be  first  to  get  into  heaven." 

"But  they  are  so  very  devout." 

"Yes,  they  prayed  for  rain  all  day  and 
nearly  all  night  last  week,  I  am  told;  for 
their  com  was  being  consumed  by  the 
fervor  of  the  sim." 

"And  was  not  that  a  fine  example  of 
faith?" 

"  It  was  a  fine  example  of  folly,  like  all 
such  prayers,  and  an  exhibition  of  su- 
preme selfishness.  Why,  they  appealed 
to  God  to  change  a  law  of  nature.  They 
cried  out  to  Grod  all  day  and  all  night  to 
send  rain,  and  ruin  all  the  figs  of  Smyrna, 
m  order  that  they  might  have  a  dozen 
bags  of  com!  They  simply  prayed  God 
to  ruin  fifty  thousand  people  in  order  that 
fifty  might  have  a  little  green  com  to  eat! 
Selfishness  like  that  cannot  survive,  and 
it  should  not." 

He  had  never  before  seen  her  out  of 
patience  so  entirely.  It  was  evident  that 
her  plans  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
whatever  they  were,  lay  in  line  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  He  began  to  learn  that 
this  boundless  faith  of  hers  was  traveling 
hand  in  hand  with  reason.  For  while  he, 
for  his  part,  gave  this  colony  of  Christians 
aU  possible  encouragement,  and  also  a 
little  solid  assistance  to  help  tide  them 
through  the  trouble  that  was  upon  them 


because  of  the  failure  of  com,  she  gave 
neither  consolation  nor  money.  But  in- 
stead, she  gave  the  leader  a  letter  to  the 
British  and  American  consuls,  and  di- 
rected him  how  to  proceed  to  get  his 
people  home  at  her  cost. 

Half  a  year  after  the  long  prayer  for 
rain,  this  colony,  a  sort  of  prayerful  Brook 
Farm,  was  added  to  the  list  of  similar 
failures,  and  the  marsh  grass  now  grows 
where  the  really  devout  and  moral  little 
conmiunity  could  not  make  corn  to  grow 
with  all  their  prayers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  object- 
lesson  in  city-building  here  in  the  Holy 
Land  was  a  sad  discouragement  to  this 
man.  Whatever  her  plans  were,  he,  for 
his  part,  had  planned  something  not  very 
different  from  this.  Only,  he  had  not 
contemplated  the  turning  back  of  man  in 
his  journey  around  the  globe.  He  believed 
rather  that  all  men  should  remain  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  home,  and  begin  the 
great  reform  in  their  own  dooryard. 

"Neither  will  that  do,"  she  said  em- 
phatically, as  they  sat  by  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  at  Nazareth,  whither  they  had 
gone  as  winter  came  on,  and  where  they 
discussed  this  greatest  problem  of  hu- 
manity. 

"A  well  must  be  dug  in  the  desert,  and 
a  great  protecting  tree  be  planted  there. 
Of  course,  any  good  man  will  do  his  best ; 
his  hearthstone  will  be  a  holy  altar  on 
which  he  will  lay  his  toil  and  example  and 
life,  and  good  children  will  grow  from  his 
good  deeds.  But  a  Jacob  must  rise  up  to 
dig  a  well  by  the  way,  and  a  Moses  must 
come  to  lead  up  and  out  from  the  bond- 
age of  getting  and  getting  and  getting. 
There  must  be  some  great  central  begin- 
ning; and  it  must  be  removed,  it  must  be 
remote  from  all  these  cruel  and  hard 
traditions  of  trade  till,  like  a  child,  it  has 
at  least  learned  to  stand  alone.  For, 
although  the  new-bom  city  might  be  a 
Hercules  at  its  birth,  there  would  come, 
not  only  two  serpents,  but  twenty  serpents, 
to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle." 

This,  the  foregoing,  is  what  she  said 
one  twilight  as  they  sat  on  the  now  grass- 
grown  escarpment  of  the  hill  above  the 
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holy  little  city,  and  in  answer  to  his  hint 
that  they  should  build  the  City  BeautiiFul 
there  where  they  would  have  slain  the 
Christ.  And  she  said  it  so  severely !  She 
was  almost  cruel  m  her  putting  aside  of 
his  sentimental  plans.  Do  or  say  what 
he  could  she  seemed  to  grow  further 
away  from  him  day  by  day;  and  his 
earnest,  honest  heart  was  breaking  for 
just  one  word.  Was  he  so  entirely  of 
earth,  or  was  it  that  she  was  so  entirely 
of  heaven,  that  he  had  not  yet  dared  a 
second  time  to  touch  her  hand  ? 


Chapter  VII. 

IN  THE  SWEAT  OF  THY  FACE. 

What  sound  was  that  ?    A  pheasant's  whir  ? 

What  stroke  was  that  ?    Lean  low  thine  ear. 
Is  that  the  stroke  of  Carpenter, 

That  far,  faint  echo  that  we  hear  ? 
Is  that  the  sound  that  sometime  Bedouins  tell 
Of  hammer-stroke  as  from  His  hand  it  fell  ? 

It  is  the  stroke  of  Carpenter, 

Through  nineteen  hundred  years  and  more 
StOl  sounding  down  the  hallowed  stir 

Of  patient  toil;  as  when  He  wore 
The  leathern  dress, — the  echo  of  a  sound 
That  thrills  for  aye  the  toiling,  sensate  ground. 

Hear  Mary  weaving?    Listen!  Hear 
The  thud  of  loom  at  weaving-time 

In  Nazareth.    I  wreathe  this  dear 
Tradition  with  my  lowly  rhyme. 

Believing  everywhere  that  she  may  hear 

The  sound  of  toil,  sweet  Mary  bends  an  ear. 

Yea,  this  the  toil  that  Jesus  knew; 

Yet  we  complain  if  we  must  bear. 
Are  we  more  dear  ?    Are  we  more  true  ? 

Give  us,  O  God,  and  do  not  spare! 
Give  us  to  bear  as  Christ  and  Mary  bore 
With  toil  by  leaf-girt  Nazareth  of  yore! 

THESE  rhymes  tell  in  a  crude  way  a 
pretty  tradition  of  toil.  It  is  the 
dove  perhaps,  the  wood-dove,  which  the 
half-wild  sons  of  desolation  and  the  desert 
have  heard;  for  Nazareth  is  still  the  city 
of  woods.  The  very  name  meant  woods. 
Even  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
people  of  the  cities  are  saying,  "  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  the  woods — ^the 
West?" 

To  recount  the  plans  of  these  two  city- 
builders,  here  where  Christ  toiled,  taught 
in  the  synagogue,  and  was  dragged  to  the 
hill-top  to  be  hurled  down»  would  take 
long  indeed.    Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that 


they  were  seeking  for  light.  ^  Light,, 
more  light!**  was  their  one  desire  and 
demand. 

''Life  is  so  short!"  she  said  one  day. 
**  For  my  part,  I  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
failure  and  die.  That  would  be  too 
terrible!"  She  paused  long,  and  then 
with  lifted  face  and  clasped  hands  she 
said  earnestly,  ''But  to  make  a  success, 
and  then  die  at  once — ah,  that  would  be 
Joy»ioy,joy!" 

At  such  times  as  this  she  seemed  to  him 
to  be  thousands  of  miles  from  his  side. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  a  strong, 
pure,  and  complete  woman  may  concen- 
trate her  entire  soul  and  body  to  some 
high  and  holy  purpose  as  well  without 
taking  either  vow  or  veil  as  if  she  took 
both  in  due  form  and  solenmity. 

Leaving  Nazareth,  they  journeyed  on 
down  into  Egypt,  taking  the  same  way,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  that  by  which  Moses 
had  come  when  leading  his  people  toward 
the  Holy  Land. 

One  single  incident  of  this  journey, 
which  might  well  fill  a  book,  must  be 
recorded ;  for  it  not  only  indicates  some- 
thing of  her  courage  and  strength  of 
devotion,  but  also  tells  something  of  her 
strange  belief  in  not  only  the  brotherhood 
of  man  but  of  all  animate  life. 

They  were  tented  for  the  night  in  the 
desert  to  the  south  of  Mount  Sinai  when  a 
lion  approached  almost  to  the  tent  door. 
As  she  calmly  put  her  terrified  servants 
behind  her  and,  without  a  word,  stepped 
between  the  man  and  the  crouching  beast, 
she  looked  it  firmly  in  the  face  and  said : 

"  Why,  do  n't  you  know  me  ?  I  re- 
member you,  my  brother,  after  all  these 
ages."  And  she  moved  forward  and 
would  have  laid  her  hand  upon  the  lion's 
tumbled  mane  had  he  not  drawn  back 
and  away  to  the  somber  bosom  of  his 
mother,  Night. 

"  Yes,  I  seem  to  remember  all  this  now. 
I  surely  saw  that  lion  long,  long  ago,  and 
loved  him,"  she  said  to  the  man  at  last, 
looking  out  and  away  to  the  holy  moun- 
tain. 

"And  you  have  been  here  before?" 

"Yes,  yes,  when  Moses  passed  this 
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way,  thousands  of  years  back,  I  was  here. 
I  remember  it  all  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day." 

In  line  with  this  wonderful  mastery  of 
hers  over  wild  beasts,  wild  men,  all  things 
animate  or  inanimate,  let  us  quote  a 
ch^ter  from  the  pen  of  her  companion. 
It  might  well  be  called  A  Study  in 
YcUow. 

'^One  warm  sunset,  as  the  boat  lay 
with  its  prow  in  the  yellow  sand  that 
seemed  to  stretch  away  into  infinity,  she 
proposed  that  she  and  I  should  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  ruins  on  a  hill  a  httle  dis- 
tance back  from  the  river,  and  there  wait 
and  watch  for  the  coming  day. 

''It  was  a  dreadful  place.  I  had 
walked  only  a  little  way  out,  but  on  seeing 
a  shriveled  black  hand  stretching  up  from 
the  sand,  I  had  turned  back;  only  to 
stumble  over  the  head  of  a  mummy  which 
I  afterward  saw  one  of  our  servants  gather 
up  and  take  to  his  Copt  camp  for  fire- 
wood. StiU,  we  had  bc^n  pent  up  in  the 
boat  much;  and  then  would  not  she  be 
with  me? 

"Two  Arabs  were  taken  with  us  to 
carry  a  bottle  of  water  and  the  rugs  and 
robes.  The  hill  was  steeper  than  it  at 
first  seemed;  and  the  ascent  through  the 
sand  heavy.  I  was  having  an  opportunity 
to  test  her  strength  and  endurance.  As 
we  entered  between  two  colunms  of  red 
granite,  one  of  the  servants  dropped  on  a 
knee  and  spread  his  hand  as  wide  as  he 
could  in  the  sand.  But  wide  as  he  spread 
it,  he  could  not  more  than  half  cover  the 
fresh  foot-print  of  a  huge  lion. 

"  The  clamber  to  the  top  was  steep  and 
hard.  Yet  it  was  not  nearly  so  steep  and 
hard  as  I  could  have  wished  it,  when  I  re- 
flected that  very  likely  before  midnight 
a  lion  might  pass  that  way. 

"We  found  that  these  wonderful  col- 
umns were  capped  with  great  slabs  of 
granite.  These  slabs  were  of  astonishing 
breath  and  thickness.  This  temple,  as 
it  is  called,  had  probably  been  a  tomb. 
I  took  good  care  to  see  that  there  was  no 
other  means  of  ascent  to  the  place  where 
we  had  chosen  to  spend  the  night  than  the 


one  by  which  we  had  ascended.  And  I 
remember  how  eagerly  I  wished  for  a 
crowbar  in  order  that  I  might  break 
down  a  little  of  the  debris,  so  that  the 
ascent  might  be  less  easy  for  prowling 
beasts. 

"  The  sky  was  rimmed  with  yellow ;  a 
yellow  to  the  east,  yellow  to  the  west;  a 
world  of  soft  and  restful  yellow  that  melted 
away  by  gradations  as  the  eye  ascended 
from  the  desert.  It  was  like  melody 
in  its  serene  harmonies  and  awful  glory. 

"And  she  at  my  side  partook  of  it  all; 
she  breathed  it,  absorbed  it,  literally  be- 
came a  part  of  it.  I  saw  her  grow  and 
glow.  Soul  and  body  I  saw  her  dilate 
and  expand  till  she  was  in  absolute  har- 
mony with  the  golden  yellow  splendor 
that  encompassed  us.  I  felt  that  she  had 
been  in  the  midst  of,  even  a  part  of,  this 
tawny  desolation  ages  and  ages  before. 
Perhaps  her  soul  had  been  bom  here, 
bom  before  the  pyramids. 

"With  my  own  hands  I  spread  her 
couch  of  skms  and  rugs  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  a  great  stone  slab  that  topped  a 
colunm,  high  above  the  tawny  sands  of 
the  desert.  The  night  was  very  sultry, 
even  here  on  this  high  and  roomy  summit. 
The  broad,  deep  slab  of  granite  was  stiU 
warm  with  sunshine  gone  away,  and  gave 
out  heat  like  a  dying  furnace.  The  steep 
and  arduous  ascent  had  taxed  her 
strength,  and  unloosing  her  robe,  as  I 
turned  to  examine  more  minutely  our 
strange  quarters  on  the  top  of  this  lofty 
tomb,  or  temple,  she  sank  to  rest,  half 
reclining.on  her  arm,  her  chin  in  her  up- 
turned palm,  her  face  lifted  away  toward 
the  rising  moon. 

"Half  a  dozen  paces  to  the  right  two 
tall  and  ponderous  columns  of  granite 
stood  in  line  with  those  that  supported 
the  great  slab  on  which  she  rested. 
Evidently  these  grand  and  solitary  col- 
umns had  also  once  been  topped  by 
granite  slabs.  But  these  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  under  the  leveling  feet  of 
many  centuries,  and  now  lay  almost 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of  yellow  sands 
below.  I  put  out  my  foot  carefully,  try- 
ing to  reach  the  broad  top  of  the  nearest 
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columns  of  granite,  but  it  was  beyond  me. 
Stepping  back  a  couple  of  paces  and 
quietly  removing  my  boots,  I  gathered  up 
my  strength  and  made  a  leap,  landing 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  column's  top. 
A  half-step  backward,  another  leap — ^who 
could  resist  the  challenge  of  that  lone  and 
kingly  column  that  remained  ?  I  landed 
secui^y  as  before,  then  turned  about. 
Her  face  had  not  lifted  an  instant  from 
the  awful  majesty  of  the  Orient. 

"Slowly,  wearily,  the  inmiense  moon 
came  shouldering  up  through  the  seas  of 
yellow  sand. 

**  These  billows  of  sand  seemed  to 
breathe  and  move.  The  expiring  heat 
of  the  departed  sun  made  them  scintillate 
and  shimmer  in  a  soft  and  undulating 
light.  And  yet  it  was  not  light;  only  the 
lone  and  solemn  ghost  of  departed  day. 
Yellow  and  huge  and  startling  stood  the 
moon  at  last,  full  grown  and  fearful  in  its 
nearness  and  immensity  on  the  topmost 
lift  of  yellow  sands  in  the  yellow  sea  be- 
fore us.  Distance  seemed  to  be  an- 
nihilated. The  moon  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  place  and  all  proportion. 
Looking  down  into  the  yellow  Nile,  it 
seemed  a  bottomless  chasm. 

''And  it  seemed  so  far  away!  And  the 
moon  so  very  near. 

''Silence,  desolation,  death  lay  on  all 
things  below,  about,  above.  Tlie  west 
was  molten  yellow  gold,  faint  and  fading, 
it  is  true:  but  where  the  yellow  sands  left 
off  and  the  yellow  skies  began  no  man 
could  say  or  guess,  save  by  the  yellow 
stars  that  studded  the  west  with  an  inten- 
sest  yellow. 

"Yellow  to  the  right  and  yellow  to  the 
left,  yellow  overhead  and  yellow  under- 
foot; with  only  this  endless  chasm  of 
Erebus  cleaving  the  yellow  earth  and 
yellow  heavens  in  halves. 

"After  a  time — and  all  the  world  still 
one  sea  of  softened  yellow,  torn  in  two  by 
Charon's  chasm  of  waters — I  silently 
leaped  back,  replaced  my  boots  on  my 
feet  and  then  held  my  breath.  For  my 
servants  had  beckoned  and  I  had  seen,  or 
perhaps  felt,  an  object  move  on  the  lifted 
levels  of  sand  between  us  and  the  moon. 


"  Cautiously  I  sank  down  on  my  breast 
and  peered  low  and  long  up  the  horizon. 
I  saw,  heard  nothing.  Glacing  around 
to  where  my  companion  lay,  I  saw  that 
she  still  had  not  stirred  from  the  half- 
reclining  position  she  had  first  taken, 
with  half-lifted  face  in  her  upturned 
palm. 

"Then  she  had  seen  nothing,  heard 
nothing.  This,  however,  did  not  argue 
much.  Her  life  had  not  been  of  the 
desert.  She  had  spent  her  years  in  the 
study  of  men  and  women.  I  had  spent 
mine  with  wild  beasts.  I  could  trust  her 
to  detect  motives  in  men,  give  the  warn- 
ing note  of  danger  from  dangerous  men; 
but  the  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men  of  the 
border  were  mine  to  watch  and  battle 
with,  not  hers. 

"She  had  seen  nothing;  evidently  she 
feared  nothing,  and  so  was  resting,  rest- 
ing in  mind  as  in  body.  And  as  I  glanced 
again  over  my  shoulder  and  saw  how 
entirely  content  she  seemed,  I  was  glad. 
Surely  she  depended  entirely  on  me;  on 
my  watchfulness  and  my  courage.  And 
this  made  me  more  watchful  and  more 
resolute  and  stout  of  heart.  A  man  likes 
to  be  trusted.  A  true  man  likes  a  true 
woman's  trust,  much  indeed.  A  strong 
man  likes  to  be  leaned  upon.  It  makes 
him  stronger,  braver,  better.  Let  women 
never  forget  this.  Admit  that  she,  too, 
has  her  days  of  strength  and  endurance; 
and  admit  that  she,  too,  has  her  pecu- 
liar fortress  of  strength  and  courage,  and 
these  also  man  respects  and  regards  with 
piteous  tenderness.  But  man,  incapable 
of  her  finer  and  loftier  courage  and  endu- 
rance, resents  her  invasion  of  his  pre- 
rogative. 

"It  is  only  a  womanly  man  who  can 
really  love  a  manly  woman.  But  to  con- 
tinue: Looking  a  third  time  to  this 
woman  I  saw  that  she  had  let  her  head 
sink  low  on  her  leaning  arm.  She  was 
surely  sleeping.  How  I  liked  her  trust 
and  her  faith  in  me!  And  how  I  liked 
her  courage,  too,  and  her  high  quality  of 
endurance.  It  was  her  courage  that  had 
brought  me  up  here  this  night  to  the  con- 
templation   of    awful    and    all-glorious 
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Africa.  Silently  and  without  lifting  a 
finger,  she  had  shown  me  a  world  of 
burnished  gold.  I  had  surely  seen  God 
through  her.  We  stood  nearer  together 
now  than  ever  before.  This  single  hour 
of  indescribable  glory  should  forever 
stand  as  an  altar  in  the  desert.  Our  souls 
had  melted  and  flown  and  tided  on,  inter- 
mingled like  molten  gold  in  the  golden 
atmosphere  and  the  yellow  scene  that 
wrapped  us  round  about,  and  no  word 
had  been  said.  When  God  speaks  so 
audibly,  let  man  be  silent. 

''I  must  have  looked  on  the  sleeping 
and  trustful  woman  at  my  side  longer 
than  I  should,  for  on  turning  my  eyes 
again  to  the  horizon,  there,  distinctly  on 
the  yellow  sand  and  under  the  yellow 
moon  moved,  steathily  as  a  cat,  yet  grace- 
ful and  grand,  the  most  kingly  beast  I 
ever  beheld.  He  did  not  look  right  nor 
left,  but  moved  alone:  with  hutie  head  in  the 
air,  slow  and  stately,  and  triumphant  in 
his  fearful  symmetry  and  strength. 

''As  I  half  arose  the  lion  suddenly 
halted.  He  lifted  his  proud  head  higher 
still  in  the  air,  and  to  my  consternation 
half  turned  about  and  looked  straight  in 
my  direction.  Then  a  sidewise  and 
circuitous  step  or  two  with  his  long  reach 
of  hinder  leg,  his  wide  and  deep  and 
flexible  flank;  slow  and  kingly;  splendid 
to  see! 

**!  sank  down  again,  quite  willing  to 
let  him  interview  the  camp  in  the  black 
chasm  below.  They  had  spears  and 
guns  and  everything  down  there,  every- 
thing but  courage  to  face  a  lion  with; 
and  I  was  not  going  to  interfere  with  a 
fight  which  at  the  first  had  promised  to 
be  entirely  their  own. 

**  But  this  new  movement  of  mine  only 
accentuated  his  graceful  motion.  The 
head  now  turned  in  the  air,  like  the  head 
of  a  man.  I  had  time  to  note,  and  I 
record  it  with  certainty,  that  the  massive 
head  and  the  tumbled  mane  towered 
straight  above  the  shoulder.  In  fact,  the 
lower  parts  of  the  long  mane  looked  most 
like  the  long  shaggy  beard  of  a  man  fall- 
ing down  upon  his  broad  breast.  This  I 
noted  as  he  still  kept  on  in  his  sidewise 


circuit  above  us  and  around  us  on  the 
yellow  sand  and  under  the  yellow  moon. 
At  times  he  was  almost  indistinct.  But 
the  carriage  of  that  head!  There  was  a 
fine  fascination  in  the  lift  and  the  move- 
ment and  the  turn  of  that  stately  head 
that  must  ever  be  remembered,  but  can 
never  be  described. 

"As  he  came  nearer — ^for  his  sidewise 
walk  was  mainly  in  our  direction — I  saw 
that  he,  too,  was  yellow,  as  if  bom  of  this 
yellow  world  in  this  yellow  night;  but  his 
was  a  more  ponderous  yellow ;  the  yellow 
of  red  and  rusty  old  gold.  At  times  he 
seemed  almost  black;  and  all  the  time 
terrible. 

"In  half  a  minute  more  he  would  be 
too  close  for  comfort,  and  I  decided  to 
arouse  my  companion.  She  wakened 
fully  awake,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press a  fact  so  awkwardly.  You  may 
know  that  there  are  people  like  that. 

"'What  is  it?' 

"•A  Uon.' 

"*Well,  there  is  room  for  us  all.  Let 
us  rest.' 

"*Where?' 

"She  had  looked  and  was  still  looking 
far  out  against  the  yellow  horizon  where 
her  eyes  had  rested  when  she  fell  asleep. 
And  as  she  looked,  or  rather  before  I 
ventured  to  point  her  to  the  spot  almost 
under  the  tomb  where  the  lion  strode,  he 
passed  on  and  was  by  this  time  perhaps 
almost  quite  under  the  great  slab  of 
granite  where  we  rested. 

"  I  was  about  to  whisper  the  fact  in  her 
ear  when  I  fancied  I  felt  the  whole  tomb 
tremble!  Then  it  seemed  to  shake,  or 
rather  rumble  again.  Then  it  again 
rumbled.  Then  again!  Then  there  was 
a  roar  that  literally  shook  the  sand.  I 
heard  the  sand  sift  and  rattle  down  like 
drops  of  rain  from  where  it  lay  in  the 
crevices  as  I  listened  to  find  whether  or 
not  he  was  moving  forward  toward  the 
place  by  which  we  had  ascended.  He 
was  surely  moving  forward.  I  felt  rather 
than  heard  him  move.  I  assert — and  I 
must  content  myself  for  the  present  with 
merely  asserting — ^that  you  can  feel  the 
movements  of  an  animal  under  such  dr- 
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cumstances.  And  I  assert  further  that 
an  animal,  especially  a  wild  beast,  can 
feel  your  movements  under  almost  any 
circumstances.  The  undeveloped  senses 
deserve  a  book  by  themselves. 

''Pistol  in  hand  I  sprang  to  the  steep 
and  rugged  passage.  And  not  a  second 
too  soon.  His  mighty  head  was  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  granite  slab.  And  he 
was  half  crouching  for  a  bound  and  a 
spring  upward,  which  would  perhaps 
land  him  in  our  faces.  I  could  see — or 
did  I  feel — ^that  his  huge  hinder  feet  were 
spread  wide  out  and  sunken  in  the  sand 
with  preparation  to  lend  all  their  force 
toward  bearing  him  upward  in  one 
mighty  bound. 

''I  fired!  fired  right  into  his  big,  red 
mouth,  between  two  hideous  pickets  of 
ugly,  yellow  teeth.  He  fell  back,  and 
then,  gathering  his  ferocious  strength,  he 
bounded  up  and  forward  again;  this  time 
striking  his  left  shoulder  heavily  against  a 
projecting  comer  of  the  granite  slab. 
Fortunatdy  the  ascent  was  slighUy  curv- 
ing, so  that  the  distance  could  not  be 
made  at  a  single  bound  without  collision. 

''Again  the  supple  and  comely  beast, 
disdaining  to  creep  or  crawl,  made  a 
mighty  leap  upward.  But  only  to  strike 
the  rounding  comer  of  the  great  granite 
slab  and  fall  back  as  before. 

"  But  I  knew  he  would  reach  us  in  time ! 
And  if  ever  man  did  wish  for  fitting  arms 
to  fight  with  and  defend  woman  it  was  I 
at  that  time.  True,  I  had  five  shots  left; 
but  what  were  they  in  the  face  of  this 
furious  king  of  beasts?  I  began  to 
fear  that  they  would  only  serve  to  enrage 
him. 

"  Still,  he  should  have  all  I  had  to  give. 
Death  is,  has  been,  and  will  be.  The 
best  we  can  make  of  it  all  is  to  try  and  see 
that  we  shall  not  die  ingloriously. 

"The  woman  had  been  by  my  side  all 
this  time.  And  now,  as  the  lion  paused  as 
if  to  gather  up  the  broken  thunderbolts  of 
his  strength,  she  laid  a  hand  on  my  arm, 
never  so  gentiy,  and  said:  'Let  me  go 
down  and  meet  him  face  to  face.  I  think 
he  will  not  harm  me.' 

Madam,*  I  exclaimed  impetuously, 


€€€ 


'you  will  meet  him  up  here,  and  i 
face,  soon  enough,  I  think.' 

"'No,  that  will  not  do.  You 
tmst  the  lion;  as  Daniel  did.' 

"I  pushed  her  back,  as  she  tr 
pass,  down,  almost  violentiy. 

"'Madam,'  I  cried  as  I  wheeled 
and  forced  her  before  me,  'if  yoi 
real  courage  leap  to  the  head  of  i 
column,  where  those  servants 
shivering,  then  on  to  the  next!  ( 
be  brave  enough  to  save  yourself!' 

"Another    leap    of    the    lion! 
Bang! 

"This  time  he  did  not  fall  bac 
held  on  by  sheer  force  of  his  po 
arms;    his  terrible  claws  tearing 
granite  slab  as  they  hung  and  li 
over  its  outer  edge. 

"Bang!      Bang!      Bang!      Th. 
shot.     I  hurled  my  revolver  in  hif 
for  he  had  not  flinched  or  given  I 
single  grain.     His  breath  and  my 
were  mingled  there  in  the  smoke 
pistol.     I  heard — or  did  I  feel — ]m 
hinder  feet  fastening  in  the  steep 
under  him  for  his  final  struggle 
top? 

"  I  turned,  saw  that  she  had  relu( 
reached  the  farther  column;  anc 
three  leaps  and  a  bound  I  cross< 
granite  slabs  and  stood  erect  on  the 
one!  Not  a  moment  had  I  left, 
lion,  with  great  noise  of  claws  c 
granite,  came  tearing  to  the  surfa 
crouched  down  out  of  breath  on  the 
edge  of  my  column,  so  as  to  be  sun 
of  reach  of  his  ponderous  paws, 
pected  him  to  decide  the  matter  at 
to  reach  us  or  give  it  up  instantiy.  ] 
seemed  in  no  haste  now.  He  sc 
advanced  at  all,  for  what  seemed 
to  be  a  long  time.  Finally,  jerki: 
tail  Uke  the  swift  movement  of  a  sc 
he  strode  along  the  farthest  edge 
granite  slab  and  seemed  to  take  no 
of  us  whatever.  Blood  was  dr 
from  his  mouth,  but  he  did  not  s€ 
heed  it. 

"Once  more  he  strode  with  h 
majesty,  and  seemed  ashamed  tl 
should  have  submitted  to  the  inc 
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of  a  struggle  to  gain  the  place  where  he 
now  stood  sullen  and  triumphant.  En- 
taged?  He  was  choking,  dying  with 
rage;  and  yet  this  kingly  creature  would 
not  even  condescend  to  look  in  our 
direction. 

"  Why,  I  could  feel  his  fearful  rage  as 
he  now  walked  on  and  around  the  edge 
of  that  granite  slab.  At  length  he  came 
opposite  to  where  I  lay  crouching  on  the 
farther  edge  of  my  column.  He  passed 
on  without  so  much  as  turmng  his  eyes 
in  my  direction.  And  yet  I  felt,  I  felt 
and  knew,  as  distinctly  as  if  he  could  have 
talked  and  told  me,  that  he  was  carefully 
measuring  the  distance. 

**When  the  Uon,  in  his  stately  round, 
came  to  the  narrow  pass  by  which  he  had 
ascended  he  paused  an  instant,  and  half 
lowered  his  head. 

**  Ah,  how  devoutly  I  did  pray  that  he 
would  be  generous  enough  to  descend  to 
the  sands  and  present  us  with  his  absence. 

**  But  no!  Liftimr  his  huire  head  even 
higher  in  the^TLn  bTre.  he  now 
passed  on  hurriedly,  came  on  around  to 
where  he  stood  vnih  quivering  flank  and 
flashing  eye  almost  within  reach  of  me. 
Yet  he  still  disdained  to  even  so  much  as 
look  at  me.  His  head  was  far  above  me 
as  I  crouched  there  on  the  farther  edge  of 
my  column;  his  flashing  eyes  were  lifted 
and  looking  far  above  me  and  beyond  me. 
Maybe  he  was  on  the  lookout  over  the 
desert  for  the  coming  of  his  companion. 

"Soon,  however,  he  set  his  huge  paws 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  slab  on 
which  he  stood,  and  then  suddenly  threw 
his  right  paw  out  toward  me  and  against 
the  edge  of  my  column  with  the  force  and 
velocity  of  a  catapult! 

"I  heard  the  sharp,  keen  claws  strike 
and  scrape  on  the  granite  as  if  they  had 
been  hooks  of  steel. 

"  Then  he  threw  himself  on  his  breast, 
and  hitching  himself  a  little  to  one  side, 
he  threw  his  right  paw  so  far  that  it  landed 
full  in  the  center  of  my  column's  top  and 
tore  my  coat-sleeve.  Then  he  hitched 
his  huge  body  a  little  farther  on  over  the 
edge  and  again  threw  his  huge  paw  right 
at  my  face.     It  fell  short  of  its  mark  only 


a  few  inches,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  But, 
having  hastily  gathered  in  my  gannents. 
his  claws  did  not  find  anything  to  fasten 
on  and  they  drew  back  empty. 

''At  this  point  three  dusky  etchings 
stood  out  against  the  golden  east  on  the 
yellow  sands,  and  looked  intently  at  us 
With  their  enormous  heads  high  in  the  air. 
And  now  the  beast  slowly  arose  and 
moved  on.  A  lion's  head  seems  always 
disproportionately  large,  but  when  he  is 
exercising  for  an  appetite  to  eat  you  it 
looks  large  indeed. 

**  The  monster  who  was  occupying  the 
platform  with  us  surely  saw  his  followers; 
indeed,  he  must  have  seen  them  long 
before;  but  his  unbending  dignity  seemed 
to  forbid  that  he  should  take  heed  of 
them. 

"The  new-bom  hope  that  he  would 
descend  and  join  his  followers  died  as  he 
came  on  around. 

"And  now  something  strange  and 
notable  transpired.  This  one  incident  is 
my  excuse  for  thus  elaborating  this  other- 
wise passive  and  tediously  dull  sketch  of 
this  night.  I  had  risen  to  my  feet,  and  as 
the  lion  came  on  around,  this  woman, 
with  a  force  that  was  irresistible,  sprang 
to  my  side,  thrust  me  behind  her,  and 
stepping  forward  with  a  single  spring,  she 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  column  nearest 
to  the  Uon. 

"  I  would  have  followed,  but  that  same 
force,  which  I  can  now  understand  was  a 
mental  force  and  not  at  all  a  physical 
force,  held  me  hard  and  fast  to  where  I 
stood. 

"  She  let  her  robe  fall  as  she  sprang  for- 
ward and  now  stood  only  as  the  hand  of 
God  had  fashioned  her;  a  snow-white 
silhouette  of  perfect  comeliness  against 
the  terrible  and  bloody  mouth  and  tossing 
mane  of  the  lion.  She  leaned  forward  as 
he  came  on  around  and  close  to  the  edge 
of  his  slab.  She  looked  him  firmly  and 
steadily  in  the  face,  her  wondrous  eyes, 
her  midnight  eyes  of  all  Israel,  the  child  of 
the  wilderness,  had  once  more  met  the 
lion  of  the  desert  as  of  old. 

"Who  was  this  woman  here  who 
stepped  between  death  and  me  and  stood 
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looking  a  wounded  lion  in  the  face? 
Was  this  Judith  again  incarnate?  Or 
was  this  something  more  than  Judith? 
Was  it  the  Priestess  and  the  Prophetess 
Miriam,  back  once  more  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile?  Was  it  the  old  and  forgotten 
mastery  of  all  things  animate  which 
Moses  and  his  sister  knew  that  gave  her 
dominion  over  the  king  of  the  desert? 
Or  was  her  name  Mary  ?  '  That  Mary/ 
if  you  will,  who  won  all  things  to  her  side, 
God  in  heaven,  God  upon  earth,  by  the 
sad,  sweet  pity  of  her  face,  and  the  story 
of  holy  love  that  was  written  there? 
The  lion's  head  for  a  moment  forgot  its 
lofty  defiance  as  she  leaned  a  little  for- 
ward. Then  the  tossed  and  troubled 
mane  rose  up  and  rolled  forward  like  an 
inflowing  sea.  It  seemed  never  so  terri- 
ble. He  was  surely  about  to  spring! 
And  she,  too!  Her  right  foot  settled 
solidly  back,  her  left  knee  bent  like  a  bow, 
her  shapely  and  snowy  shoulders,  under 
their  glory  of  black  hair,  bowed  low. 
Her  dauntless  and  defiant  spirit  had 
already  precipitated  itself  forward  and 
was  smiting  die  imperious  beast  full  in 
his  blazing  eyes.  I  felt  that  her  body 
would  follow  her  spirit  in  an  instant 
more. 

"Face  to  face!  Spirit  to  spirit!  Soul 
to  soul!  A  second  only  the  combat 
lasted.  The  awful  ferocity  and  force  of 
the  brute  was  beaten  down,  melted  like 
soft  battlements  of  snow  before  the  burn- 
ing arrows  of  the  sun,  and  he  slowly, 
surlily,  shrank  in  size,  in  spirit,  in  space. 
A  paw  drew  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
block,  the  eyes  drooped,  the  head  dropped 
a  little,  and  the  terrible  mane  seemed 
terrible  no  more,  as  slowly,  doggedly, 
mightily,  aye  doggedly  and  majestically, 
too,  at  the  same  time,  this  noble  creature 
forced  himself  sidewise  and  back  a  little. 

"Then  he  hesitated.  Rebellion  was  in 
his  mighty  heart.  He  turned  suddenly 
and  looked  her  fuU  in  the  face  once  more. 
All  the  beast  that  was  in  him  rose  up. 
The  terrible  mane  now  seemed  more 
terrible  than  before.  With  great  head 
tossed,  tail  whipped  back,  and  teeth  in 
the    air,    talons    unsheathed    and    legs 


gathered  under  him,  he  was  abou 
bound  forward. 

"But   the   woman    was    before    1 
With  eyes  stiU  fastened  on  his  face, 
with  one  long  leap  forward  drove  not 
her  shining  soul  but  her  snowy  body  i 
against  his  teeth.     Or  rather,  she 
surely  done  so  had  not  the  lion,  half  tui 
about,  shrank  back  as  she  leaped  forw 
Then    slowly,    looking    back    with 
blazing  but  cowering  eyes,  feeling  1 
with  bis  spirit  stiU  defiant,  if  but  to 
whether  her  courage  failed  her  in 
least  or  her  mighty  spirit  was  stil 
battle  armor;   and  then  he  passed, 
companions  had  drawn  back  and  in 
depression  in  the  desert  where  he  sl( 
and  sullenly  joined  them. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four  dim  yet  disi 
black  silhouettes  against  the  yellow  ( 
then  but  a  single  confused  black  etch 
away,  away,  smaller  and  smaller,  gon 

"  I  gathered  up  her  robe,  crossed  c 
let  it  fall  on  her  shoulders  where  she 
stood,  looking  down  and  after  the  b< 
She  sighed,  'I  am  sorry,  so  sorry;  s* 
for  you  both.' " 


Chapter  Vlll. 

THE  CHRIST  IN  EGYPT. 

O  LAND  of  temples,  land  of  tombsl 

O  tawny  land,  O  Hon  dead! 
O  silent  land  of  silent  looms; 

Of  kindy  garments  torn  to  shred! 
O  land  of  storied  wonder  still,  as  wfaoi 
Fair  Josq>h  stood  the  chief  est  of  all  men! 

The  Christ  in  Egypt!    Egypt  and 
Her  mystic  sto-tipt  ^^'ds! 

Her  shoreless,  ti^  seas  of  sand! 
Her  Sphinx  with  fixed  and  weary  lids! 

Her  red  and  roUing  Nile  of  jrellow  sheaves 

Where  Moses  craoled  'mid  his  lily  leaves. 

Her  lorn,  dread  temples  of  the  dead 
Had  waited,  as  mute  milestones  wait 

By  some  untrayersed  way  unread, 
Until  the  King,  or  soon  or  late. 

Should  come  that  tomb-built  way  and  si 
pass 

To  read  their  signs  above  the  sand-sown  g 

Behold!  amid  this  maiesty 
Of  ruin,  at  the  dust-heaped  tomb 

Of  vanity  came  Christ  to  see 
Earth's  emptiness,  the  dark  death-room 

Of  haughtiness,  of  Inngly  pomp,  of  greed. 

Of  gods  of  gdd  or  stone,  or  stcmed  creed. 
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nd  this  His  first  abiding-dLaoe! 

And  these  dread  scenes  His  childhood's  toys! 
Hiat  wonder  at  that  thoughtful  face  ? 

That  boy-faoe  never  yet  a  hoy's  ? 
That  wonder  that  the  dders  marveled  when 
.  boy  wpBke  in  the  Temple  unto  men  ? 

.  T'HEN  the  perfect  woman  comes — 
V  and  she  will  come — she  will  ap- 
to  the  soul  of  man,  not  to  his  body; 
then  the  perfect  man  will  not  be  far 

hoever  this  majestic  and  beautiful 
an  was, — this  piteously  beautiful 
an,  whatever  she  was  yet  to  be  or 
have  been, — she  seemed  to  be,  from 
first  time  he  encountered  her  at 
salem,  entirely  unconscious  of  sex. 
seemed  not  to  be  a  body,  but  a  soul; 
a  soul,  as  said  before,  that  was  grow- 
laily,  as  a  great  magnolia  flower-tree 
's,  with  its  perfect  flowers  and  its 

warm,  sensuous  perfume,  widening, 
oing  day  by  day  till  it  fills  the  garden, 
s  all  faces  to  this  one  flower-tree, 
rs  all  things  to  itself,  and  drowns  all 
»  but  this  one  sense  of  perfume  and 
)erfection  of  form  and  color. 
I  they  had  descended  through  the 
rts  and  wilderness,  and,  as  before 
J,  had  retraced  the  ancient  path  by 
h  Israel  had  gone  up  out  of  Egypt,  she 
led  to  this  man  who  companioned  her, 
wed  her  afar  oflF,  to  be  all-powerful, 
tiere  is  a  lone  obelisk  where  stood  the 
On,  famous  as  the  place  where  Plato 

others  of  the  wise  men  studied 
)sophy, — one  lone  obelisk;   and  that 

you  can  see  to-day  of  the  storied  city 
^,  where,  it  is  still  whispered,  men 
ered  together  who  knew  all  things, — 

to  the  secrets  that  were  before  life 
are  after  death. 
»me  palm  trees  stood  not  far  away, 

the  two  sat  on  a  toppled  granite 
am  in  silence  there  together  as  the 
was  going  down  on  tawny,  tired,  and 
krate  Egypt. 

3h,  to  see  Egypt  rise  up  and  stand 
:  in  her  splendor  once  more  before 
2nd  of  the  world!"  He  said  this  at 
as  the  sun  lay  level  on  the  red  waters 


of  the  Nile,  and  dashed  the  world  with 
molten  gold. 

Was  it  a  sense  of  pain  that  tinged  her 
face, — displeasure,  effort,  exhaustion, 
something  such  as  Christ  felt  as  he  turned 
to  the  woman  when  she  touched  the  hem 
of  His  garment  ?  Or  was  it  a  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness  which  made  him  to 
imagine  that  a  faint  tinge  of  displeasure 
swept  over  her  face  as  she  Ufted  it  to  the 
waters,  and  in  silence  put  forth  her  hand 
as  she  arose  ? 

Who  shall  say?  And  what  matter? 
His  eyes,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet^  followed 
the  diirection  of  her  hand,  and  there,  be- 
fore his  startled  vision,  in  all  her  storied 
splendor  of  dome,  citadel,  and  battle- 
ment, grove,  garden,  turret  and  tower, 
that  melted  into  the  hazy  horizon  and 
filled  all  the  face  of  the  earth  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  sweep,  lay  ancient  Egypt. 
Describe  the  scene  ?  The  attempt  would 
be  profanity.  Account  for  this  power  of 
hers?  Or  did  she  merely  fancy  all  this 
and  make  his  fancy  follow  hers  ?  When 
science  will  come  forward  and  account 
for  the  cities,  seas,  forests,  armies  with 
banners,  heroes,  battle-harness,  that  men 
see  on  the  plains  and  deserts  of  America, 
without  even  the  presence  of  any  finer 
organization  than  their  own  to  call  up 
these  visions,  then  will  it  be  time  enough 
to  give  some  reasons  here. 

As  her  wearied  hand  fell  to  her  side, 
she  sank  back ;  all  Egypt  of  old  fell  down 
and  lay  again  in  dust  beneath  her  pyra- 
mids. He  felt  that  now  she  was  as  far 
away  from  him  and  above  him  and  be- 
yond him,  as  was  the  farthest  and  loftiest 
column  she  had  recalled  to  existence.  He 
sighed  as  they  turned  in  silence  home. 
He  now  began  to  see  his  uselessness  and 
his  helplessness  in  her  presence.  All  the 
manhood  in  the  man  began  to  rise  in  self- 
assertion.  He  grew  more  firmly  resolved 
than  ever  to  go  forth  alone  and  meditate 
and  purify  his  soul,  go  up  in  the  moun- 
tains to  pray,  as  did  the  prophets  of  old^ 
till  he,  too,  had  Faith. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  BLAKK  PAGE. 
"WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  WITH  IT,  MR.  PRESIDENT?" 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  CLEAN  SHEET. 


E  DAY  following  the  election  Presi- 
lent  Roosevelt,  by  announcing  that  he 
lot  again  be  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 

did    more    than    an3rthing   that   has 

his  conduct  since  he  entered  his  high 
[>  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of 

thousands  of  thoughtful  citizens  who 
the  early  years  of  his  public  life  greatly 
1  him.  It  is  this  promise  thus  solenmly 
ajter  his  triumphant  election,  that 
ss  inspired  Mr.   Beard  to  draw  the 

which  appears  in  this  number  of  The 

* 

President  has  been  elected  by  such  a 
lajority  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
>f  the  people  but  what  he  was  preferred 
mass  of  the  voters  over  Judge  Parker; 
» no  ring,  machine  or  privileged  interest 
reason  claim  a  mortgage  on  him  as 
"esponsible  for  his  election,  provided 
»rtelyou  and  the  President  are  correct 
tiing  that  no  pledges,  positive  or  im- 
ave  been  made  to  any  parties  that  have 
ed  him.  For  though  many  privileged 
9  may  have  and  doubtless  did  con- 
enormous  sums  to  the  campaign-fund 
party,  no  one  of  them  can  in  reason 
)  have  been  responsible  for  the  result. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  presuming  he  is  not 
n  in  regard  to  ante-election  pledges, 
erfectly  free  hand,  and  with  the  Senate 
use  so  overwhelmingly  Republican  no 
interests  can  combine  with  the  opposi- 
defeat  any  plans  of  the  President  to 
»  people  relief  from  the  shameful  op- 
i  they  have  been  suflFering  from  trust 
Iroad  extortion,  or  to  restore  as  far  as 
equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights 
I  of  injustice  and  inequality  resulting 
[vantages  granted  by  law  to  privileged 
5.  Therefore,  if  the  President  is  the 
nded  patriot  that  so  many  believe  him 


to  be,  and  that  all  hope  he  may  prove  himself 
to  be,  fate  has  given  him  the  grandest  oppor- 
tunity enjoyed  by  a  chief  executive  within  a 
half-century,  of  making  a  record  that  will  raise 
him  to  the  peerage  of  the  few  really  great 
presidents  who  in  the  highest  sense  deserve 
well  of  the  republic,  and  will  entitle  him  to  a 
place  in  history  besides  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  the 
opportunity  to  inaugurate  a  movement  that 
will  end  in  economic  emancipation  and  whose 
immediate  result  will  be  to  bring  relief  to  the 
people  from  the  most  galling  oppression  due  to 
railroad  and  monopolistic  extortion. 

In  the  second  place  he  can  assail  corruption 
in  high  places  and  break  up  the  unholy  alliance 
of  the  railroads  with  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, by  which  the  United  States  now  pays 
an  annual  rental  for  mail-cars  greater  than  the 
cost  of  building  the  cars,  thou^  the  average 
life  of  the  car  is  nineteen  years,  and  in  addition 
to  this  shameful  robbery  an  extortionate  sum 
for  carrying  mail  which  is  much  in  excess  of 
what  the  express  companies  pay  for  like  service. 
This  is  one  of  many  fountain-heads  of  public 
scandal  that  demand  investigation  and  remedy, 
and  which  history  will  hold  the  President 
responsible  for  if  under  present  circumstances 
he  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  honesty  and 
good  government. 

In  like  manner  he  can  give  the  Filipinos 
such  positive  assurances  of  their  enjoying 
self-government  at  an  early  date  as  shall 
change  the  attitude  of  these  people  from  that 
of  hostility  and  sullen  hate  to  one  of  friend- 
liness, thus  greatly  reducing  the  expenses  now 
required  to  maintain  order  in  the  Islands. 

These  are  but  a  few  typical  things  which 
the  President  can  do  and  which  the  people 
rightfully  expect  him  to  accomplish.  How 
will  he  fill  the  clean  page  that  opens  before 
him? 
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POLITICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC. 


Three  Triumphs  for  Fundamental 

Democratic  Principles  at  The 

Recent  Election. 

AS  WE  have  stated,  the  results  of  certain 
state  elections  this  year  should  be  the 
source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
all  ^friends  of  free  institutions  who  appreciate 
the  peril  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
differentiate  democracy  from  dass-rulership 
and  absolutism.  Three  of  these  conflicts 
were  momentous  in  character.  (1).  In  Colo- 
rado the  bold  question  which  confronted  the 
electorate  was,  shall  civil  rule  be  supplanted 
by  military  depositism,  defiance  of  constitu- 
tional restrictions  and  a  trampling  upon  the 
sacred  rights  and  safeguards  of  the  individual 
by  ofBcials  acting  in  the  interest  of  powerful 
and  over-rich  corporations?  (2).  In  Wis- 
consin the  issue  was  whether  the  rule  of  the 
people  should  be  virtually  abrogated  and  the 
interests  of  the  masses  subordinated  to  those 
of  the  railways  and  other  great  public-service 
companies  and  privileged  interests  working 
in  harmony  with  corrupt  ix)liticians  and  an 
autocratic  partisan  machine.  (3).  In  Mis- 
souri the  vital  question  was  whether  the  reign 
of  graft  and  the  triumph  of  political  corruption, 
fostered  by  the  public-service  corporations  and 
rendered  well-nigh  impregnable  by  leading 
|X)liticians,  should  be  sanctioned  or  over- 
thrown. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  one  of  these 
contests  represented  a  phase  of  the  one  great 
conflict  being  waged  between  plutocracy  and 
democracy,  between  liberalism  and  reaction, 
between  the  ideals  and  principles  of  popular 
government  and  the  ideals  and  arrogant  as- 
sumptions of  class-rulership  and  absolutism 
which  prevailed  before  the  period  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  Colorado  the  great  Smelter-Trust,  the 
Mine-Owner's  Association  and  the  railroads, 
which  have  so  long  ruled,  corrupted  and  de- 
bauched the  legislature  aijid  stood  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  plutocracy  and 
despotism  that  is  looming  so  menacingly  over 
the  republic,  emboldened  by  the  belief  that 


their  combined  wealth  was  more  powc 
than  the  electorate,  undertook  to  substitu 
mihtary  despotism  for  civil  authority.  It 
this  element,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  primary  cause  of  the  trouble  in  Color. 
The  electorate  of  the  state  had  imperati 
commanded  the  legislature  to  pass  cei 
wise,  humane  and  just  legislation;  but 
grasping,  privileged,  over-rich  and  cor 
Smdter-Tnist,  aided  by  the  other  great  p 
leged  corporations,  succeeded  in  preven 
the  legislature  from  enacting  the  order  w. 
had  been  overwhelmingly  voted  for  by 
people.  Twenty-five  years  ago  such  ama 
exhibitions  of  lawless  brutality  and  defii 
of  the  constitution  as  were  perpetrated  by 
Bell  and  sanctioned  by  Grovemor  Peal 
would  have  been  impossible  within  the  • 
fines  of  the  United  States.  But  since 
Homestead  tragedies,  plutocracy  or  corpc 
wealth  has  steadily  gained  ascendency 
government,  and  the  spirit  of  abac^utiam 
reaction  which  is  paralyzing  the  current 
true  democracy  throughout  Europe,  has 
rapidly  gained  in  strength  and  prestige  s 
the  republic  became  imperialistic  in  its  po 

In  Wisconsin  the  railways,  having  ruled 
oppressed  the  f>eople  for  many  years  thrc 
a  corrupted  party-machine,  and  holding  in 
hollow  of  their  hand  the  United  States  S 
tors  and  the  principal  Republican  Congi 
men  from  Wisconsin,  believed  that  they  i 
strong  enough  to  crush  the  incomip' 
statesman  and  fearless  defender  of  the  pe 
who  had  insisted  that  the  electorate  rather  1 
the  railways  should  be  the  rulers  of  the  < 
monwealth,  and  who  in  the  new  prim 
election  law  had  proposed  a  measure  Cf 
lated  to  break  the  back-bone  of  the  mac 
or  the  instrument  through  which  privil 
interests  had  overthrown  democratic  gov 
ment. 

In  Missouri  the  public-service  compc 
had  so  thoroughly  debauched  the  electc 
and  the  public  opinion-forming  agencies, 
so  effectively  driven  into  retirement  h 
ruptible  statesmen  and  fearless  upholdei 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  had  so  firml} 
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trenched  the  representatives  of  corruption  and 
graft  in  municipal  and  state  government,  that 
they  believed  their  position  to  be  impregnable. 

In  each  instance  corporate  wealth,  chiefly 
represented  by  public-service  corporations  or 
privil^ed  and  protected  interests,  stood  as  the 
supreme  representative  of  reaction,  corruption 
and  the  overthrow  of  republican  government. 
In  each  instance  the  combined  influence  of  the 
plutocracy,  with  the  most  lavish  use  of  wealth 
aad  backed  by  all  the  power  of  their  well- 
oiganized  political  machines,  was  hurled 
against  the  representative  leaders  of  free 
institutions.  The  influences  which  were  ar- 
rayed in  favor  of  Peabody  and  Bell  in  Colo- 
rado, and  against  Governor  LaFollette  and 
Joseph  W.  Folk  in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri, 
irore  identical,  yet  in  each  instance  the  f>eople 
triumphed,  administering  a  crushing  and 
humiliating  defeat  to  Peabody,  and  thereby 
letting  the  seal  of  public  condemnation  on  the 
shameful  action  of  that  recreant  representa- 
tive of  free  institutions;  upholding  trium- 
phantly Governor  LaFollette,  thereby  re- 
buking the  corrupt  machine,  the  railroads  and 
sttdi  mouthpieces  of  plutocracy  as  Senator 
Spooner;  and  elevating  to  the  highest  position 
m  the  commonwealth  Joseph  W.  Folk,  whose 
herculean  battle  against  boodle  and  graft 
had  made  him  a  man  marked  for  defeat  and 
political  destruction  by  the  "system"  com- 
posed of  the  union  of  corporate  wealth  and  the 
political  machines. 

These  three  victories  should  serve  to  in- 
spire the  friends  of  democracy  everywhere. 
Th^  show  us  that  all  that  is  needed  is  wisdom, 
union  and  progress  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
free  institutions  in  order  to  meet  and  over- 
throw the  plutocracy  which  through  united 
action,  vast  wealth  and  a  settled  policy  of 
destroying  the  incorruptible  friends  of  democ- 
racy and  elevating  subservient  and  pliant 
tools,  has  seriously  menaced  those  great 
fundamental  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment that  differentiate  free  institutions  from 
the  governments  that  prevailed  throughout 
Christendom  prior  to  the  revolutionary  epoch. 

In  each  of  these  states  the  fight  of  the  people 
was  for  the  election  of  a  chief-magistrate  who 
should  stand  for  democracy,  for  the  people 
and  for  the  commonwealth,  against  plutoc- 
racy, the  "system"  or  the  corporations  and 
the  machine.  And  here  we  have  the  three- 
fold fi^t  between  greed,  reaction  and  class- 
despotism  and  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment that  the  republic  must  necessarily  deal 


with.  It  is  the  supreme  conflict  upon  which 
the  very  life  of  democracy  depends;  the 
batUe  between  plutocracy  and  democracy,  the 
"system"  and  the  people,  the  corporations 
and  the  commonwealth. 


The  Victory  for  Popular  Govern- 
ment IN  Wisconsin. 

Probably  the  most  signal  victory  for  the 
principles  of  popular  government  that  oc- 
curred in  the  November  election  was  the 
triumphant  ratification  by  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin of  the  radical  and  democratic  primary- 
election  law.  This  wholesome  measure,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  op|X)sed  by  the 
recreant  and  discreditable  Democratic  party 
of  the  Badger  State,  as  it  was  also  opposed  by 
the  so-caUed  stalwart  or  corporation  Repub- 
licans, headed  by  Senator  Spooner.  It  was 
aggressively  fought  by  the  public-service  cor- 
porations and  other  privileged  interests  which 
are  in  the  habit  of  depending  on  partisan 
machines,  poUtical  rings  and  the  bosses  of  the 
party  for  the  nomination  of  their  men  and  the 
passing  of  measures  that  will  enable  them  to 
acquire  miUions  of  dollars  as  the  fruits  of 
franchises  and  privileges,  in  return  for  cour- 
tesies, campaign  contributions  and  other 
forms  of  bribery. 

Governor  LaFollette  led  the  people  against 
this  formidable  opposition, — an  opposition 
that  we  believe  would  have  been  invincible  a 
few  years  ago;  but  the  people  are  beginning 
to  awaken,  and  in  Governor  LaFollette  they 
have  found  a  brave  leader  and  an  incorrupt- 
ible statesman  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  Hence  they  rallied  around  him  ex- 
actiy  as  the  masses  rallied  around  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  olden  times  when  the  Hamil- 
tonian  party  of  privilege  sought  to  exalt 
wealth  and  privilege  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

The  new  primary  law  is,  we  believe,  the 
most  radical  and  essentially  democratic 
measure  of  the  kind  that  has  been  enacted. 
It  sweeps  away  the  old  nominating  convention 
that  has  made  our  elections  in  recent  years 
such  a  shameful  farce,  because  through  the 
union  of  corporate  wealth  and  party-bosses 
the  incorruptible  statesmen  and  loyal  cham- 
pions of  the  people  have  been  thrust  aside  for 
the  protegees  of  public-service  corporations  or 
the  willing  tools  of  party-bosses.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  all  the  candi- 
dates to  be  voted  for  at  the  election  must  be 
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chosen  at  the  September  primaries.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  must  also  run  for  nomination  at  these 
primaries,  and  the  candidate  who  is  chosen 
will  be  reconmiended  as  the  party's  candidate. 
Presimiably  this  will  in  effect  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  from  this  com- 
monwealth by  the  popular  vote,  as  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  legislators  will  defy  the 
popular  mandate;  and  pending  the  securing 
of  a  mandatory  national  provision  for  the 
election  of  senators  by  popular  vote,  this 
measure  is  probably  the  best  statutory  enact- 
ment that  could  be  made.  Therefore  the 
passing  of  this  law  is  a  great  popular  triumph 
quite  apart  from  the  splendid  victory  of 
Governor  LaFollette. 


Toledo's  Partial  Victory  for  Honest 

Government. 

The  recent  election  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
afforded  another  illustration  that  the  people 
are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  civic  respon- 
sibilities. The  rule  of  the  grafters  and  the 
corrupt  machine  is  already  threatened.  A 
few  high-minded  and  earnest  patriots  banded 
together  in  each  city  and  town,  ready  to  con- 
secrate life  and  fortune  to  rescuing  govern- 
ment from  the  plundering  public-service  com- 
panies and  the  immoral  element  in  our 
political  life,  and  a  new,  clean,  wholesome  and 
truly  democratic  rSgime  will  be  inaugurated. 

In  Toledo  the  late  Golden-Rule  Mayor 
Jones  laid  the  foundation  for  good  govern- 
ment and  held  in  check  the  elements  that 
sought  to  rob  the  people  of  franchises  worth 
imtold  millions  of  dollars,  through  the  aid  of 
the  corrupt  |X)litical  machine;  but  with  his 
death  the  corporation  cormorants  and  political 
vultures  began  to  assemble,  confident  that 
now  the  path  was  open  for  Toledo  to  become 
a  little  St.  Louis.  The  Republican  machine 
was  controlled  by  the  street-railway  company 
that  is  seeking  a  renewal  of  its  enormously 
valuable  franchise.  In  Toledo  half  the  council- 
men  are  elected  each  year  for  a  two-year's 
term.  The  Republicans  nominated  for  coun- 
cilman-at-large  a  particularly  outspoken  cham- 
pion of  the  street-railway  interests  and  a 
subser\'ient  machine  man.  Two  of  the  ward 
council  nominees  were  also  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  public-ownership 
on  account  of  their  outspoken  advocacy  of 
corporation  interests.  The  other  Republican 
nominees  were  not  considered  good  machine 


men  and  were  far  less  obnoxious  to  the  friends 
of  good  government,  who  immediately  placed 
a  ticket  in  the  field,  the  battle  centering  around 
the  coimcilman  at  large  and  the  obnoxious 
machine  candidates.  All  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  great  street-car  monopoly  and 
other  public-service  vampires,  together  with 
the  influence  of  the  well-organized  and  power- 
ful Republican  machine,  was  enlisted  in  order 
to  make  the  election  of  the  corporation  advo- 
cates positive  and  triumphant;  and  of  course 
they  had  the  benefit  of  the  Republican  land- 
slide which  resulted  in  Toledo's  casting  a 
majority  of  more  than  12,000  votes  for  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Yet  the  Republican  machine 
councilman-at-large  and  the  two  other  specially 
obnoxious  machine  candidates  were  defeated, 
the  councilman  running  over  2,000  votes  be- 
hind the  independent  candidate. 

Here  we  have  another  of  those  encouraging 
illustrations  which  show  how  surely  the  people 
can  win  over  the  powerful  and  imscrupulous 
machines  and  corporate  wealth  when  a  few 
single-hearted,  h^h-minded  patriots  band 
themselves  together  and  organize  public 
sentiment  in  the  interests  of  civic  integrity  and 
virtue. 


A  City  Where  The  Ballot  is  a 

Farce. 

In  the  recent  election  Philadelphia  fur- 
nished one  of  those  startling  object-lessons  in 
ix)litical  debauchery  whidi  show  how  a 
ix)pular  government  may  become  a  farce,  if 
the  high-minded  men  of  a  community  become 
indifferent  to  civic  duties  instead  of  persistently 
holding  up  high  standards  of  public  morality 
and  noble  ideals  before  the  electorate,  and 
maintaining  an  efficient  organization  to 
promptly  punish  in  the  most  rigorous  manner 
all  attempts  to  defeat  the  free  voice  of  the 
people.  It  also  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  way  a  great  city  may  become  so  sodden 
that  crimes  against  the  ballot-box  no  longer 
seem  to  affront  the  public  conscience.  In  a 
republic  there  can  be  few  crimes  more  heinous 
or  that  call  more  imperatively  for  stem  justice 
and  the  severest  penalties  than  tampering 
with  the  ballot-box.  If  free  institutions  are 
to  be  preserved,  if  the  republic  is  to  be  a  moral 
leader  among  the  nations,  one  thing  above  all 
others  is  demanded,  and  that  is  the  severe 
punishment  by  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
without  the  possibility  of  pardon,  of  all  persons 
who  commit  crimes  against  the  ballot.    We 
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me  to  a  pass  when  we  must  arise  and 
>miption,  or  permit  the  destruction  of 
titutions.  We  have  reached  a  point 
t  is  imperative  that  the  reign  of  graft 
ossible  by  the  ** system"  or  the  union 
public-service  corporations  and  other 
id  interests  with  political  machines 
isesy  must  be  utterly  overthrown,  else 
ral  leprosy  that  now  affects  Philadel- 
Pennsylvania,  and  numerous  other 
lalities  and  commonwealths,  will  have 
ided  the  body-politic  as  to  render  the 
t  of  the  triumph  of  republican  ideals 
ore  than  an  iridescent  dream.  The 
[g  facts  relating  to  the  ballot  farce  in 
Iphia  at  the  recent  election  should  ap- 

the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
c  Americans. 

delphia  has  long  been  ill-famed  in  re- 
►  election  corruption.  It  is  doubtful 
r  the  corruption  practiced  by  Tammany 

any  time  since  the  overthrow  of  the 

Ring  has  equaled  the  shameless 
B  election  methods  that  have  for  years 
id  Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia 
has  given  some  amazing  facts  relating 
November  election  that  ought  to  arouse 
est  patriots  of  every  party  to  a  realiza- 
it  the  hour  has  arrived  when  decency, 
,  political  integrity, — aye,  even  the  life 
institutions,  demand  united  and  persist- 
on  against  every  attempt  to  tamper  with 
llot-box.  The  Ledger  points  out  the 
at  the  six  wards  that  make  up  the  city 

in  1890  had  a  population  of  104,154. 
ars  later,  or  in  1900,  the  census  showed 
e  population  had  shrunk  to  95,734. 
as  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
I  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  large 
an  municipality  the  tendency  of  the 
ion  is  constantly  toward  the  suburbs, 
hrough  building  associations  homes  are 
d  with  little  more  monthly  expenditure 
ould  be  required  for  rents  in  the  con- 
parts  of  the  city.     Now  in  the  election 

in  these  six  wards  20,622  ballots  were 
d  as  being  cast.     The  vote  in  1900  was 

or  about   1,000  less  than   ten  years 

yet  the  vote  was  regarded  excessive, 
it  showed  a  decline.  There  has  been 
;  since  1900  to  swell  the  residence 
ion  of  these  wards,  while  there  is  no 
to  believe  that  there  has  not  been  a 
decrease  in  the  population,  owing  to 
luences  that  were  operating  between 
id  1900,  when  the  population  fell  from 
to    95,784.     Yet    according    to    the 


returns  of  the  November  election  there  were 
40  per  cent,  more  ballots  cast  ii^  these  wards 
than  were  returned  as  cast  in  1900.  27,828  is 
the  number  of  votes  said  to  have  been  cast,  as 
against  19,666  four  years  before.  In  Ward 
Thirteen  the  whole  number  of  males  above 
twenty-one  was  shown  by  the  census  of  1900  to 
be  6,466,  yet  at  the  November  election  of  this 
year  7,016  ballots  were  returned  as  being  cast. 
The  Boston  Herald^  in  an  extended  analysis  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger*s  revelations,  con- 
cludes that  the  conditions  revealed  at  the  elec- 
tion of  November  8th  "point  to  frauds  being 
carried  out  to  a  greater  extent  than  one  would 
imagine  that  even  the  unscrupulous  leaders  of 
Philadelphia  would  dare  to  attempt."  And 
the  Herald  continues: 

"We  have  heard  it  said  that  in  the  third  city 
of  the  United  States  the  local  political  bosses 
boast  that  they  register  even  the  names  on 
tomb-stones,  and  that  voters  are  assessed  from 
numbers  on  streets  that  do  not  exist  and  from 
residences  that  are  in  reality  only  vacant  lots. 
It  may  be  asked  why  the  decent  people  of 
Philadelphia  permit  such  conditions  to  exist. 
We  presume  the  answer  is  found  in  the  over- 
whelming control  that  the  bosses  have  of  the 
registration  of  the  voters  and  the  counting  of 
the  ballots.  No  matter  how  large  a  movement 
might  exist  against  the  Republican  city  ma- 
chine in  Philadelphia,  it  could  not  hope  to 
overthrow  the  bosses,  with  their  padded  regis- 
try-list which  is  made  up  by  Uiemselves  or 
their  tools." 

In  the  present  issue  of  The  Arena  Mr.  Lee 
Meriwether,  one  of  St.  Louis'  prominent 
lawyers  and  a  man  who  as  a  publicist  and  an 
author  stands  high  in  our  land,  has  made  a 
sickening  revelation  of  similar  crimes  against 
the  ballot-box.  In  Philadelphia  a  corrupt 
Republican  machine  makes  elections  a  shame- 
ful farce.  In  St.  Louis  a  Democratic  machine 
under  the  management  of  a  Democratic 
boss  succeeded  in  destroying  free  goveniment 
by  shameful  crimes.  But  in  each  case  and  in 
every  northern  community  where  free  govern- 
ment has  given  place  to  ring-rule,  the  domi- 
nation of  the  corruptionists  has  only  been 
made  possible  by  the  public-ser\^ice  corpora- 
tions and  others  who  are  seeking  to  acquire 
wealth  without  earning  it,  uniting  with  the 
criminal  politicians  to  destroy  democratic 
government. 

In  the  powerful  series  of  papers  which 
opens  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena,  by  the 
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prominent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Rudolph  Blankenburg,  the  American  people 
will  find  the  history  of  the  overthrow  of 
republican  government  in  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  commonwealths  of  our 
nation,  through  systematic  methods  of  cor- 
ruption and  ^ud. 

Friends  of  free  government  of  all  parties, 
we  appeal  to  you  as  patriots,  as  lovers  of  free 
institutions,  and  as  tiiose  who  revere  justice, 
integrity  and  righteousness,  to  unite  in  an 
educational  agitation  directed  against  these 
corrupters  and  destroyers  of  democratic 
institutions.  All  history  shows  that  when 
men  of  high  ideals  unite  in  a  determined 
agitation,  in  an  environment  of  intellectual 
freedom,  the  potency  of  moral  enthusiasm 
and  righteousness  is  so  great  and  the  idealism 
or  divinity  in  the  soul  of  man  so  positive  when 
appealed  to  and  aroused,  that  all  the  powers 
of  crime,  sin  and  corruption  fall  before  the 
aroused  and  determined  public.  In  the 
presence  of  this  grave  peril  ho  man  is  quit  of 
responsibiUty. 

Forbidding  Free  Speech  XiWder 
Our  Flag. 

The  following  press  dispatch  ^  ^lished 
in  the  Eastern  dailies  on  the  eightee  th  of 
November,  1904,  calls  for  the  serious  attention 
of  American  citizens  who  think  for  themselves 
and  who  even  dimly  appreciate  the  importance 
of  guarding  with  jealous  care  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  the  exposure  of  abuses,  corruption 
and  despotism: 

"  Bloomington,  III.,  November  "»  h.— 
Miguel  Nicdao,  a  young  Filipino  stud  nV 
is  being  educated  at  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity by  the  government,  has  been  repri- 
manded by  W.  A.  Sutherland  of  th^  War 
Department  for  attacking  the  friars  and  the 
methods  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Philippines.  Nicdao's  articles  first  appeared 
in  The  Vidette,  a  student  publication  at  the 
University,  and  were  widely  copied  by  the 
press  of  central  Illinois.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Burk 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church  of  this  city,  reported 
the  case  to  the  War  Department,  with  the 
result  stated." 

This  action  of  the  War  Department  in 
forbidding  the  discussion  and  exposure  of  the 
abuses  and  oppressions  of  the  friars,  which 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  Philippine  insur- 
rection and  war  against  Spain,  is  another  of 
those  dangerous,  reactionary  and  un-American 


actions  which  have  become  all  too  f re 
since  our  republic  became  imperialisi 
tone  and  began  to  curry  favor  with 
reactionary,  autocratic  and  despotic  p< 
Nothing  is  more  vital  to  liberty,  to  fr< 
stitutions,  and  to  the  very  life  of  demo 
government  than  freedom  of  speech  an 
encouragement  of  fearless  exposures  < 
justice,  corruption,  despotism  or  inhum 
whenever  and  wherever  they  may  occur 
for  the  government  to  frown  upon  such  i 
is  to  commit  a  crime  against  dema 
Spain  owed  her  decadence  and  downfal 
large  measure  to  subserviency  to  auto 
and  intolerant  religious  domination  and 
stifling  of  free  discussion.  In  Russi; 
world  beholds  to-day  the  blight  and  cu 
this  very  thing — the  interference  on  th< 
of  the  government  with  freedom  of  speec 
discussion.  Grermany  is  to-day  n 
rapidly  toward  the  accursed  absolutis 
Russia  through  the  division  of  the  Li 
and  the  union  of  the  monarchal,  reacti 
and  Catholic  parties.  Unless  there 
check  in  the  iniquitous  designs  of  En 
William,  the  blessings  of  constitutional  g< 
ment  will  shortly  be  curtailed  if  not  abro^ 
It  behooves  every  true  American, 
person  who  beUeves  in  the  principles  < 
revolutionary  era,  to  resolutely  oppose 
step  taken  by  our  government  in  obedie 
the  wishes  and  desires  of  alien,  un-Am 
and  reactionary  influences  which  are  at 
to  establish  conditions  such  as  prevaih 
fore  the  revolutionary  era.  No  one  b< 
more  firmly  in  freedom  of  religion  ar 
widest  Hberty  being  accorded  to  all  faitl 
behefs  than  do  we;  but  we  hold  that  n 
patriot  or  friend  of  free  government  can 
idle  and  dumb  when  a  church  or  hiei 
assumes  to  interfere  in  such  a  way 
prevent  free  speech  under  the  folds  * 
American  flag.  The  government  at 
ington  cannot  afford  to  become  a  pa 
reaction.  Its  attitude  should  have  bee 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to  ci 
were  among  the  most  cherished  and 
principles  of  free  government,  and  that 
critic  was  in  the  wrong  the  redress  shoi 
not  in  suppression  of  discussion,  but  in 
reply,  with  the  proof,  showing  where 
critic  erred.  Suppression  of  discussio 
free  speech  is  ever  the  potent  weapon  ( 
potism  and  reaction.  Full,  free,  open  < 
sion  is  the  hope  of  freedom,  of  progr< 
enlightenment,  of  purity,  of  honesi 
justice,  of  civilization. 
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jcnsANSHip  The  Key  to  Japan's 

DMMERCIAL    GbEATNESS    AND 

Prosperity. 

OF  the  most  important  and  practical 
bject-lessons  which  Japan  has  given 
estem  world  is  found  in  the  striking 

between  the  methods  she  has  pur- 
achieving  commercial  greatness  and 
y  and  those  by  which  the  Christian 
lave  sought  to  acquire  gold  for  the 
ind  privileged  classes, 
fjigland,  greedy  for  the  rich  Trans- 
les  and  desirous  of  increasing  South 
markets,  engaged  in  the  war  that 
1  the  two  Dutdi  republics  of  South 
while  America,  under  the  spell  of  im- 
c  conmiercialism  was  spending  mil- 
)n  millions  of  dollars  in  subjugating 
ing    in    subjection     the    Philippine 

while  Russia,  after  going  into  an 
lUiance  with  France  and  Germany, 
i  the  latter  nations  were  able  to  seize 
i  secure  bases  for  conmiercial  activi- 

spheres  of  influence  in  China,  de- 
apan  of  the  fruit  of  her  victory  over 
id  herself  purloined  the  rich  territory 
>st  perfidious  manner;  while,  in  a 
le  Christian  world  was  compassing 
I  sea  in  search  of  markets  that  might 
1  and  held  by  force,  irrespective  of  the 
F  others,   Japan    has    been   making 

strides  in  conunercial  greatness  and 

prosperity  by  employing  very  dif- 
Lctics — tactics  which  are  largely  the 

the  rapid  extension  of  industrial  and 
isan  education.  Great  numbers  of 
I  and  industrial  schools  have  been 
ed  in  recent  decades,  where  the  most 
I  and  competent  instruction  has  been 

metal-working,  pottery,  wood-work, 
pireaving  and  other  useful  occupations 
K^hnical  skill  and  artistic  superiority 
le  and  through  excellence  find  ready 
^;oods  thus  made. 

great  schools  for  the  furtherance  of 
isanship  and  industrial  expertness 
m  thronged  with  students.  In  1902 
re  over  887,000  Japanese  engaged  in 
ufactories  of  Japan.  The  following 
ntained   in   a   work   issued   by   the 


Imperial  Japanese  Conunission  to  the  St. 
Louis  £Ixposition  and  bearing  the  title  Japan 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
show  how  rapidly  this  Oriental  land  has 
grown  conunerciaUy  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  1882  the  export  trade  of  Japan 
amounted  to  37,721,000  yen  (a  yen  is  about 
fifty  cents  of  our  money).  The  import  trade 
for  the  same  period  was  29,446,000  yen.  In 
1892  the  export  trade  was  91,100,000  yen  and 
the  import  trade  was  71,826,000  yen.  In  1902 
the  export  trade  had  risen  to  258,308,000  yen, 
and  the  imports  amounted  to  271,731,000  yen.  \ 
An  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  \ 
a  large  proportion  of  the  money  expended  in 
importation  was  spent  for  machmery  and 
thmgs  required  in  manufacturing  industries. 
Many^miUions  of  yen  were  expended  in  1902 
for  iron  and  steel  material.  78,000,000  yen 
was  the  out-put  for  raw  cotton  alone.  The 
value  of  indigo  andjaniline  dyes  im|X)rted  in 
1902  was  4,752,000  yen.  That  Japan  under 
normal  nditions  is  on  a  healthy  conunercial 
footinf(  s  indicated  from  the  fact  that  the 
expeui^s  of  the  government  in  1903  were 
244,572,000  yen,  while  the  revenue  amounted 
to  251,681,000  yen,  or  a  little  over  seven 
millions  more  than  the  expenditures;  while 
in  twenty  years,  except  for  moneys  borrowed 
to  meet  war  expenses,  the  income  of  the 
empire  has  been  greater  than  the  outgo. 

TJi'^  great  fact  for  us  to  consider  and  profit 
^iy,  '  pver,  is  found  in  the  practical  wisdom 
T  ^cv^in  in  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  by  turning  out  skilled  artist-artisans 
and  workers  from  the  technical  and  industrial 
schools  in  such  great  numbers  that  the  nation 
can  manufacture  vast  amounts  of  really  fine 
work  that  finds  ready  markets  at  good  prices. 
America  is  a  laggard  in  this  respect;  yet  how 
much  better  this  plan  and  policy  than  to  seek 
mastery  by  the  sword. 

In  one  line  of  work  it  is  true  that  our  nation 
in  this  respect  is  exhibiting  preeminent 
sagacity,  and  that  is  in  agriculture,  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  work  of  the  national  bureau  of 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. This  important  division  of  the 
government  has  during  recent  years  become 
more  and  more  a  great  educational  factor  in 
the  land,  while  its  practical  work  in  promoting 
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agrarian  interests  in  every  direction  has  added 
immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Much 
remains,  however,  for  our  states  to  do  in 
agricultural  education  through  schools,  in- 
stitutes and  experiment-station^.  If  America 
should  display  the  wisdom  of  Japan  in  foster- 
ing and  promoting  a  great  artist-artisan 
movement,  and  also  in  furthering  scientific 
agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture,  we  would  increase  our  wealth  pro- 
duction far  more  than  would  be  possible  in 
trying  to  force  our  products  on  unwilling 
buyers  regardless  of  their  excellence;  and  the 
cost  of  this  wise  and  really  great  policy  would 
be  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  cost  of 
such  commercialistic  imperialism  as  we  have 
been  waging  since  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 


The  Magazines  and  Social  Progress. 

If  the  republic  is  to  be  freed  from  the  des- 
potism of  corporate  wealth  operating  through 
party  machines,  it  will  be  through  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  conscience  by  the  systematic 
work  of  American  magazines.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  immense  service 
to  the  republic  rendered  by  McClure'a  Magor 
zine  during  the  past  two  years  in  its  bold  ex- 
posures of  evil  conditions  that  seriously 
threaten  the  integrity  of  free  institutions. 
The  enormous  success  attending  this  fearless 
uncovering  of  iniquity  in  the  presence  of  which 
the  great  daily  press  had  as  a  rule  either 
preserved  a  discreet  silence  or  had  sought  to 
justify  and  excuse  the  unholy  alliance  of 
partisan  machines  with  the  rich  and  conven- 
tionally respectable  comiptionists,  who  under 
the  mantle  of  special  privileges  were  acquiring 
untold  millions  of  dollars  that  by  right  be- 
longed to  the  commimity  at  large  or  to  the 
individual  citizens,  proved  conclusively  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  not  ignorant 
of  or  indifferent  to  the  injustice  and  the  des- 
potism slowly  growing  up  in  their  midst. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  circulation  of 
McClnre*8  had  reached  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, other  popular  magazines  opened  their 
pages  to  somewhat  similar  exposes  of  injustice 
and  evil  conditions.  Frank  Leslie* s  and 
PearsorCs  were  among  the  first  to  join  the 
plain-speaking  minority  that  was  exposing  the 
prevalent  political  debauchery  for  private  gain 
and  the  reign  of  corruption  and  graft  that  had 
followed  the  domination  of  municipal,  state 
and  national  politics  by  public-service  cor- 
porations and  other  monopohes  and  privi- 


leged interests.  Still  later  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine opened  its  columns  to  Mr.  Lawson's  con- 
fessions of  an  insider,  in  which  he  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  dark  and  sinister  record  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  plundering  the 
millions  and  debauching  the  people's  servants, 
which  had  previously  been  brought  to  light 
through  the  painstaking  and  exhaustive 
labors  of  such  careful  historians  as  the  late 
Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  and  Miss  Ida  Tarbell. 
He  also  revealed  the  inside  workings  of  the 
** system"  in  a  strikingly  circumstantial  man- 
ner and  did  not  hesitate  to  state  why  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
secure  even  the  privilege  of  voting  on  important 
measures  that  would  mean  the  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  them,  when  the  great 
corporations,  such  as  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  local  coal-trust,  oppose  such  referen- 
dum votes.  And  now  comes  Munsey's  with 
its  opening  article  in  the  December  issue 
devoted  to  a  strong,  graphic  and  impressive 
appeal  for  the  fastening  of  responsibility 
when  greed  causes  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
human  hfe.  Seldom  has  the  murder  of  in- 
nocents been  more  vividly  or  powerfully 
presented  than  in  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson's 
pen-picture  of  the  burning  of  the  "General 
Slocum."  But  Mr.  Casson  is  far  more  than  a 
convincing  delineator  of  thrilling  scenes.  He 
is  a  man  of  conscience  and  conviction.  When 
he  writes  we  know  there  is  a  man  behind  the 
pen,  not  a  manikin  or  a  body  without  a  soul; 
and  so  his  story  is  also  a  powerful  appeal  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  against  the  sordid 
greed  of  irresponsible  corporate  wealth. 

More  than  twelve  years  ago,  when  The 
Arena  inaugurated  several  series  of  papers 
dealing  in  a  vital  way  with  evil  conditions  and 
rational  remedies  for  the  same,  we  received  a 
number  of  letters,  some  criticizing  and  some 
commending  our  innovation.  We  remember 
that  not  a  few  of  our  friends  thought  that  our 
review  should  be  more  academic  in  character. 
**  Leave  the  inferno  of  present-day  civilization, 
the  aggressions  of  the  railways,  the  que^ions 
of  inequitable  taxation  and  of  land  monopoly 
to  the  newspapers,"  wrote  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents, "  and  give  us  the  space  in  essays 
on  religion,  philosophy,  science  and  literature." 
To  these  friends  and  to  the  public  we  pointed 
out  at  that  time  the  fact  that  the  newspapers 
were  failing  to  do  this  vitally-important  work, 
and  in  our  judgment  the  gravest  need  as  well 
as  the  highest  function  of  the  serious  magazine 
in  the  presence  of  conditions  such  as  con- 
fronted our  repubHc  was  to  strive  to  arouse 
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the  more  thoughtful  of  the  people  and  to 
inaugurate  a  moral  and  intellectual  agitation 
that  should  result  in  a  return  to  the  ideals  of 
the  founders  and  to  juster  political,  social  and 
economic  conditions  than  those  which  then 
obtained.  Nothing  was  more  palpable,  as  we 
pointed  out,  than  the  failure  of  the  daily  press 
to  do  this  work,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  great  journals  were  owned  or  controlled 
by  powerful  privileged  interests.  Others, 
when  they  sought  to  uncover  and  boldly  assail 
the  evil-doing  of  predatory  wealth  were  notified 
by  the  great  advertisers  that  they  must  desist 
or  the  advertisements  upon  which  the  news- 
papers depended  for  success  would  be  can- 
celed; while  others  were  approached  and  in- 
fluenced in  various  insidious  manners  by  the 
great  public-service  corporations  which  sought 
to  silence  opposition  when  they  wished  to 
secure  special  privileges  and  immensely 
valuable  franchises.  A  t3rpical  example  of 
this  kind  occurred  some  years  ago  and  was 
made  public  by  the  Boston  Daily  Past,  when 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  then  the  real  head  of 
the  West  End  Company,  sent  to  the  Past  an 
address  which  he  had  delivered  and  which 
was  in  effect  a  special  plea  for  the  street- 
railway  interests,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
requesting  them  to  publish  the  address  to- 
gether with  the  illustrations  which  he  fur- 
nished, as  simon-pure  reading  matter,  and 
charge  the  West  End  Company  one  hundred 
dollars  per  column,  less  twenty  per  cent. 
The  Pott  declined  the  indirect  bribe,  pub- 
lished the  letter  in  full,  and  placed  the  various 
other  Boston  papers  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position. 

The  advertising  leverage  has  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  silencing  the  daily 
press.  A  well-known  American  journalist, 
who  for  vears  served  either  as  editor-in-chief 
or  as  a  principal  editorial  writer  on  Chicago  and 
New  York  dailies,  gave  me  some  examples 
showing  how  it  was  impossible  for  the  great 
dailies  to  be  true  to  the  people  at  all  times. 
One  instance  cited  was  as  follows: 

**When  the  Income-Tax  was  before  Con- 
gress," said  this  editor,  "we  came  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  it,  and  I  was  poimding  away  in  a 
vigorous  manner  when  one  morning  our 
proprietor  and  manager,  Mr.  S.,  called  me 
into  his  room  and  told  me  that  we  would  have 
to  drop  our  advocacy  of  the  Income-Tax. 

"•Why?'  I  asked.  'You  believe  in  it,  I 
bdieve  in  it,  and  the  f>eople  want  it.' 

"*Yes,  that  is  all  very  true,  but  you  know 


that  neither  this  paper  nor  any  other  of  the 
great  dailies  can  live  in  Chicago  without  the 
advertising  patronage  of  certain  firms';  and 
he  gave  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  great 
newspaper  advertisers.  *Well,'  he  continued, 
*  I  have  received  a  hint,  and  if  we  do  not  drop 
the  advocacy  of  the  Income-Tax  we  may  ex- 
pect the  withdrawal  of  the  advertising  patron- 
age of  these  great  houses.' 

"Consequently  we  had  to  switch  off  onto 
other  subjects." 

Another  typical  illustration  given  by  my 
informant  had  to  do  with  the  Beef-Trust  ex- 
tortion. 

"The  New  York  Worlds  said  he,  "had 
been  exposing  the  way  the  Beef -Trust  and  the 
railways  had  the  producers  and  consumers  by 
the  throat,  and  we  followed  suit.  But  again 
I  was  called  into  the  room  of  our  manager, 
who  said,  'You'll  have  to  let  up  on  that  Beef- 
Trust  business.' 

"*And  why?'  I  asked.  *We  are  not  be- 
holden to  the  Big  Four.  How  much  adver- 
tising do  they  give  us  in  a  year  ? ' 

"*Ah!'  he  broke  in,  'directly  very  little,  but 
you  remember  the  large  yearly  contract  we 
secured  last  year  from ? ' 

"'Yes.' 

"'Well, of  the  Beef-Trust  is  behind 

that  firm,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  that 
advertisement  will  be  canceled  if  we  continue 
our  assaults  on  the  trust.' 

"And  so  again  we  had  to  turn  our  attention 
to  other  matters.  And,"  he  continued,  "I 
could  give  you  a  number  of  similar  instances 
illustrating  how  helpless  are  the  great  news- 
papers in  which  corporate  wealth  has  no 
financial  interest.  And  still  further,"  he  went 
on,  "in  our  great  metropolitan  centers  there 
are  wheels  within  wheels  at  every  turn.  The 
editors  and  proprietors  of  the  journals  belong 
to  the  clubs  and  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  gentlemanly  directors  of  the  most 
avaricious  and  brazenly  law-defying  corpora- 
tions. Many  of  them  have  stock  tendered  to 
them,  and  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  often 
before  they  are  aware  of  the  fact,  they  become 
obligated  morally  if  in  no  other  way  to  the 
individuals  who  are  moving  spirits  in  the 
great  pubHc-service  corporations,  the  monopo- 
lies and  the  trusts." 

Now  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  leading 
newspapers  know  that  such  are  the  handicaps 
under  which  they  are  laboring,  even  when  the 
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stock  of  the  paper  is  not  in  the  hands  of  privi- 
leged  interests.  And  knowing  such  things  as 
these,  we  determined  early  in  the  'nineties  to 
enter  upon  an  educational  campaign.  This 
we  inaugurated  by  publishing  ''Society's 
Eidles,"  "Two  Hours  in  the  Social  Cellar," 
"The  Froth  and  the  Dr^s,"  "They  Have 
Fallen  Into  the  Wine-Press,"  "Jesus  or 
Caesar,"  "The  Democracy  of  Darkness," 
"Why  the  Ishmaelites  Multiply,"  and  other 
papers  which  were  later  published  in  book 
form  under  the  titles  of  Civilization's  Inferno 
and  The  New  Time.  We  also  secured 
notable  papers  from  Dr.  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  the  great  English  scientist  and 
author,  on  "Our  Social  Quagmire"  and  "The 
Way  Out."  We  conunissioned  Justice  Walter 
Clark  of  North  Carolina  to  visit  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  interview  the  leading  ofBcials  on 
the  prosperous  condition  of  our  sister  republic. 
His  paper  proved  one  of  the  strong  educational 
features  of  our  campaign.  We  sent  Hamlin 
Garland  through  the  West  to  make  studies  of 
social  conditions  as  he  found  them  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  commissioned 
him  to  embody  the  results  in  a  novel  of  social 
unrest,  which  was  entitled  A  Spoil  of  Office 
and  which  first  appeared  in  The  Arena. 
We  commissioned  Professor  Frank  Parsons 
and  other  leading  economic  educators  and 
authorities  to  prepare  papers  on  the  govern- 
ment and   the  railways,  the  telegraph   and 


telephone  and  the  people,  inequitable  taxa- 
tion, land  monopoly,  and  other  unjust  social 
conditions. 

That  the  people  appreciated  this  popular 
educational  innovation  in  magazine  literature 
was  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of 
the  magazine  steadily  grew  until  it  was  be- 
tween three  and  four  times  as  great  as  when 
we  inaugurated  our  progressive  educational 
campaign.  We  well  remember  that  at  the 
time  when  some  of  our  friends  were  criticizing 
The  Arena's  course,  the  venerable  and 
scholarly  poet  of  the  people,  James  G.  Clark, 
wrote  us  that  he  thanked  God  for  The 
Arena.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "blazing  the  way 
for  civilization.  Other  magazines  will  follow; 
and  I  believe  that  the  magazines,  which  I  caU 
the  senate  of  the  people,  will  more  than  any 
other  factor  awaken. the  masses  and  inaugurate 
a  great  political  reformation." 

Since  then  we  have  often  called  to  mind  hi& 
prophecy  and  have  noted  how  time  was 
witnessing  its  fulfillment;  and  we  believe  that 
more  and  more  the  magazines  will  further  the 
great  political  and  moral  renaissance  which  is 
to  purge  the  temple  of  Liberty  of  the  corrupt 
money-changers  who  have  debauched  the 
servants  of  the  people,  lowered  the  ideab  of 
the  nation  and  too  frequently  transformed  the 
high-priests  of  morality  and  learning  into 
apologists  for  the  modem  beneficiaries  of 
privileged  and  purchased  legislation. 


THE  OLD  WORLD. 


The  Crisis  in  Russia. 

WE  HAVE  pointed  out  from  time  to 
time  the  fact  that  the  gravest  peril  to 
the  Russian  government  lies  in  the  dangers 
that  threaten  her  from  within.  For  years  the 
people  have  been  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their 
power  to  pay.  Hard  and  oppressive  treat- 
ment has  been  meted  out  to  all  who  offended 
the  bureaucracy.  In  the  political,  social  and 
economic  fields  there  has  been  no  freedom  of 
thought,  no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  freedom 
of  meetings.  Religious  liberty  has  also  been 
shamefully  abridged,  and  popular  education 
has  been  imder  the  complete  supervision  of  a 
strongly  reactionary  and  dogmatic  church  that 
is  as  medieval  in  its  spirit  and  character  as  is 
the  government  out  of  harmony  with  all  the 
nobler  aspirations  of  our  age.    The  sacred 


pledges  and  oaths  of  the  rulers  have  been 
broken  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  recent  treatment  of  Finland,, 
revealing  a  condition  of  moral  obloquy  on  the 
part  of  the  government  that  would  disgrace 
the  most  savage  nations.  Moreover,  the 
finest,  freest,  bravest  and  in  every  respect  best 
natures  of  Finland,  Poland  and  even  of  Russia 
have  been  imprisoned,  exiled  or  slain  if  they 
reflected  the  lofty  sentiments  of  the  revolu- 
tionary epoch  inaugurated  by  the  United 
States.  No  measures  were  too  harsh  or 
brutal  to  be  inflicted  upon  students,  peasants, 
laborers  or  nobles  who  stood  in  the  path  of  the* 
bureaucracy  bent  upon  making  absolutism 
supreme.  Thus,  as  was  inevitably  the  case,. 
a  condition  of  estrangement,  alienation  and 
mutual  distrust  has  grown  up  between  the 
irresponsible  rulers  and  the  more  thoughtfuL 
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le  peaceable  and  anti-ieToIuti<mai7 
it  of  society;  while  on  the  other  hand 
alleges  and  universities,  the  working- 
dubs  and  the  communes  have  in  most 
ces  become  hot-beds  of  radical  revolu- 
y  propaganda,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
argus-eyed  minions  of  despotism, 
recent  years  two  men  have  been  chiefly 
isible  for  this  blast  and  blight  upon 
i — the  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
lehve,  and  the  head  of  the  Holy  Snyod, 
^bodonostseff.  Since  the  deadi  of  the 
r  and  the  revelations  which  were  brought 
the  time  of  his  assassination,  revealing 
istence  of  a  far-reaching  plot  on  the  part 
perate  and  resolute  men  who  were  de- 
led  to  temper  the  despotism  of  the  Czar 
xmtinued  assassinations  imless  a  wider 
of  freedom  was  granted  to  the  people, 
Eumed  government  has  felt  the  necessity 
least  pretending  to  partially  yield  to 
opular  sentiment.  Accordingly  Prince 
polk-Mirsky  was  called  to  the  Ministry 
Interior  and  a  more  liberal  rSgime  was 
sed.  At  his  suggestion  it  was  decided 
mit  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of 
smstvos  or  conmiunal  councils  to  as- 
e  in  St.  Petersburg  to  discuss  a  few 
rs  that  were  uppermost  in  the  munid- 
s  and  communes  of  Russia.  The  Czar 
t  regarded  this  action  on  the  part  of  his 
1  minister  with  favor,  but  the  bureaucrats 
tly  took  alarm.  Well  they  knew  the 
ig  discontent  that  exists  under  the  des- 
superfidal  calm.  WeU  they  knew  that 
iblic  gathering  of  thoughtful  men  would 
the  demands  of  justice  and  liberalism  in 
%  manner  as  to  shake  the  structure  of 
itism  that  rests  wholly  on  brutal  and 
ess  exhibitions  of  force.  The  repre- 
ions  of  the  reactionists  so  far  influenced 
Ear  that  he  refused  his  sanction  for  the 
sed  gathering,  but  permitted  the  minister 
w  the  assembled  council  to  meet  in  private 
>  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  police, 
ordingly  on  the  nineteenth  of  November 
mstvos  assembled  and  on  the  twentieth 
ovember  completed  a  memorial  that 
r  and  eloquently  voices  the  sentiment  of 
iw-revering  and  inteUigent  Russians, 
e  of  the  reactionary  bureaucracy  and  its 
rters.  The  members  of  the  zemstvos 
scant  sympathy  with  revolutionists  as 
They  are  distinctly  representatives  of 
id  order,  and  as  representatives  of  law 
rder  in  the  highest  sense  of  those  words 
tie  naturally  out  of  sympathy  with  the 


unjust  and  tyrannical  spirit  and  action  of  the 
bureaucracy.  And  if  these  men  have  as  yet 
shown  little  more  sympathy  with  revolution 
than  have  the  imperud  rulers  themsdves, 
their  memorial  reveals  the  fact  that  they  have 
travded  far — ^very  far — on  the  way  toward 
freedom.  If  the  government  ignores  their 
requests,  if  it  seeks  to  suppress  such  meetings 
in  the  future,  or  if  it  seeks  to  disgrace  or  punidi 
these  fearless  spokesmen  of  the  empire,  they 
will  be  forced  into  the  camp  of  the  radicals, 
and  with  such  accessions  revolution  might 
easily  be  guided  to  a  triumphant  condusion. 
Nothing  is  weaker  than  a  brutal  and  crud 
despotism  when  a  formidable  revolution  is  led 
by  great  souls  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  die  cause  of  free  institutions  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  humanity. 

The  memorial  adopted  on  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  of  November  is  a  bold  and 
statesmanlike  paper  in  which  is  set  forth  the 
unhappy  condition  of  Russia,  with  a  people 
estranged  from  their  rulers  and  where  the 
atmosphere  of  distrust  breeds  the  spirit  of 
revolt  and  revolution.  These  resolutions  are 
instinct  with  the  breath  of  the  laiger  life. 
That  they  have  found  utterance  at  such  a  time 
proves  that  the  same  spirit  that  animated  our 
illustrious  fathers  lives  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  the  Russians  to-day. 
Take,  for  example.  Sections  6  and  7  of  the 
memorial,  which  read  as  follows: 

*' Section  6.  For  the  unrestricted  expression 
of  public  opinion  and  the  free  expression  and 
satisfaction  of  popular  needs,  it  is  essential  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  consdenoe  and  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  also  freedom  of  meeting 
and  assodation. 

"Section  7.  Self-reliance  is  the  chief  con- 
dition of  the  proper  and  successful  devdop- 
ment  of  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
coimtry.  A  considerable  majority  of  the 
Ix)pulation  of  Russia  bdonging  to  the  peasant 
dass,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  place  the 
latter  in  a  position  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  self-reliance  and  energy,  and  this  is 
attainable  only  by  a  radical  alteration  of  the 
present  inequitable  and  humiliating  condition 
of  the  peasants.  For  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary (a)  to  equalize  the  dvil  and  political  rights 
of  peasants  with  the  other  dasses;  (6)  rdease 
rural  sdf-govemment  from  administrative 
tutdage;  (c)  safeguard  peasants  by  proper 
courts  of  justice." 

One  almost  feds  that  the  spirit  of  the  im- 
mortal author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ-* 
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enoe  was  present  when  those  brave  and  noble 
utterances  were  penned  in  behalf  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed  peasants. 

But  the  section  that  even  more  perfectly 
reflects  the  spirit  of  free  government  and 
which  has  therefore  most  enraged  the  bureau- 
cracy, is  the  one  practically  calling  for  con- 
stitutional government  in  which  an  elective 
parliament  shall  make  the  laws  and  supervise 
the  administration  of  the  public  revenues.  In 
its  final  form  this  section  reads  as  foUows: 

"In  order  to  secure  the  proper  development 
of  the  life  of  the  state  and  the  people,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  that  there  be  regular 
participation  of  national  representatives,  sit- 
ting as  a  specially-elected  body,  to  make  laws, 
regulate  the  revenues  and  expenditures,  and 
control  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  admin- 
istration." 

The  meeting  further  adopted  a  declaration 
in  favor  of  general  anmesty  for  all  political 
offenders  in  prison  or  exile  by  administrative 
orders. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  zemstvo 
presidents  who  signed  this  memorial  were  not 
only  elected  by  the  zemstvos  or  municipal 
organizations,  but  were  all  confirmed  by  the 
bureaucratic  government,  and  that  the  signa- 
tories also  include  five  marshals  of  the 
nobility — the  elections  to  which  ofBces  are  of 
oourse  also  confirmed  by  the  government — 
the  significance  of  the  memorial  becomes  all 
the  more  impressive  and  further  emphasizes 
the  truth  of  the  statements  of  some  of  these 
leaders,  who  have  pointed  out  that  the  ap- 
parent solidity  of  the  Russian  government  is 
fictitious  rather  than  real.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  this  memorial  marks  the  parting  of 
the  ways  for  Russia.  Three  courses  are  open 
before  the  Czar  and  his  advisers:  (1)  They 
may  ignore  the  memorial  and  set  to  work  to 
directly  or  indirectly  d^;rade  and  punish  the 
bravest  of  the  leaders.  (2)  They  may  grant 
partial  reforms  and  appear  to  yield  many 
points  without  granting  any  of  the  demands 
which  shall  be  radical  in  character.  (S)  They 
may  frankly  meet  the  people  by  granting  the 
demands  niade  by  the  zenistvos. 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  course  will  be 
the  one  pursued,  for  unless  the  reactionaries 
gain  control  of  the  Czar  and  succeed  in  driv- 
ing Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirksy  into  retirement, 
some  recognition  of  the  memorial  will  be  re- 
quired. Yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  real 
ref onns  of  a  radical  or  far-reaching  character 


can  be  hoped  for  while  the  Czar  is  as  stron^y 
influenced  as  he  is  at  the  present  time  by  the 
reactionary  head  of  the  Russian  Church. 
But  the  memorial  that  has  been  published  has 
sounded  the  marching  orders  for  the  friends 
of  freedom,  and  the  battle  for  constitutional 
government  will  inevitably  be  fought  in  the 
near  future.  The  doom  of  the  present  system 
has  been  sounded.  One  of  the  signers  of  the 
zemstvo  memorial  weU  voiced  the  sentiment  o! 
the  more  far-seeing  and  thoughtful  Russians 
when  he  declared  that  "the  present  system 
must  in  the  end  speU  ruin  or  revolution." 

The  Bourbon  monarchy  was  confronted  by 
precisely  the  same  problem,  and  through  re- 
fusing the  reasonable  concessions  demanded 
by  the  people  incurred  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  In 
England  during  the  last  century  the  same 
alternatives  were  presented  to  the  throne  and 
aristocracy,  but  in  the  latter  nation  the  rulers 
had  learned  wisdom  and  yielded  to  the  just 
and  reasonable  demands  of  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional government  who  were  also  the 
champions  of  peaceful  and  orderly  progress 
toward  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  and 
as  a  result  there  was  no  shock  of  force,  no 
bloodshed  or  widespread  ruin.  Which  course 
wiU  the  bureaucracy  of  Russia  elect  to  pursue  ? 
That  is  the  momentous  question  that  confnmts 
the  Czar  and  his  government. 


Municipal-Ownership  in  LrvERPOOL: 
A  Former  Citizen's  Views. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  letters 
evincing  the  fact  that  our  people  are  at  last 
awakening  to  a  realization  that  the  public- 
service  corporations  are  not  only  the  fountain- 
head  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  present-day 
political  corruption,  but  that  they  are  annually 
taking  from  our  citizens  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  that  under  public-ownership  and 
operation  would  be  applied  to  reduce  the  rates 
and  fares  and  to  lessen  the  taxes.  Among 
many  interesting  letters  we  •  have  recently 
received,  comes  one  from  Mr.  J.  Morgan, 
formerly  a  citizen  of  Liverpool,  now  a  resident 
of  this  country.  As  the  testimony  of  one 
familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of  street- 
railway  service  under  both  private  and  public- 
ownership  is  of  special  interest,'  we  give  the 
following  extracts  from  his  letter,  which  is 
dated  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  recent 
article  on  municipalization  of  local  utilities 
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ippearod  in  your  review.  I  happened  to 
ring  in  Liverpool  when  the  question  of 
ownership  was  before  the  municipality, 
I  make  the  statement  from  personal 
fledge,  which  none  conversant  with  the 
can  deny,  that  the  service  on  the  street- 
ays  is  incomparably  superior  under  dfy 
ition  than  it  was  under  private  control. 
only  does  this  apply  to  the  control  of 
c,  but  to  the  employees  as  well.  A  far 
sr  dass  of  men  is  engaged  by  the  city  than 
in  the  employ  either  of  the  tram  or  om- 
s  companies.  The  men  employed  by 
ity  are  given  one  week  or  ten  days'  holiday 
ig  the  year,  with  no  deduction  from  pay, 
i  at  the  same  time  they  work  on  the 
ige  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a 
:  less  than  they  were  compelled  to  work 
T  private  ownership.  Moreover,  they 
from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  week  more 
they  realized  from  the  private  companies, 
les  being  supplied  with  uniforms  for 
er  and  sununer  free  of  cost.  People  ac- 
smed  to  accept  the  arguments  of  the 
icates  of  private  ownership  might  imagine 
this  increase  in  wages  and  shorter  hours 
Id  result  in  increase  in  traffic-rates,  or  that 
xne  other  way  the  people  would  pay  the 
lence;  and  under  private  ownership  this 
Id  be  the  case,  as  dividends  on  watered 
c  and  high  salaries  to  interested  officials 
ve  first  consideration  imder  private 
srship.  Not  so  under  municipal  opera- 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
rpool  the  fares  have  been  reduced  at  least 
per  cent,  and  the  returns  to  the  city  have 
I  far  above  anything  the  old  companies 
dreamed  of.  I  well  remember  living 
Kensington  when  the  old  company  was 
3a0ession,  and  the  fare  then  was  3d.  inside 
2d.  outside  (six  cents  and  four  cents),  and 
uently  I  was  compelled  to  wait  on  the 
er  of  Holt  Road  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
the  tram.  Now  the  cars  run  every  seven 
[ites  at  latest  and  the  fare  is  Id.  (two  cents) 
le  or  out. 

rhe  ease  and  facility  with  which  the  dfy 
lies  the  traffic  is  worthy  of  great  praise; 
ive  seen  nothing  in  America  that  can  ap- 
yck  it.  This  is  very  evident  in  the  hand- 
of  the  enormous  crowds  at  the  football 
dies  Saturday  afternoons.  Football  in 
North  of  England  is  the  sport  of  the 
■es,  and  it  is  from  the  nimble  sixpence 
Ive  cents)  that  the  main  support  comes. 
Everton  ground  can  accommodate  more 


than  00,000  persons,  of  which  over  25,000  can 
be  put  under  cover;  while  Liverpool's  ground, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nearer  the  dty, 
can  hold  over  85,000,  cover  bdng  available 
for  more  than  half.  15,000  b  considered  a 
small  gate,  and  last  March  when  the  semi- 
final tie  between  Manchester  City  and  Shef- 
fidd  (in  the  English  cup-competition)  was 
played,  over  55,000  were  present,  and  the  cars 
managed  the  traffic  without  a  hitch.  Also 
on  the  day  of  the  Grand  National  (steeple- 
chase) at  Aintree,  when  over  a  quarter  of  a 
miUion  viewed  the  race,  the  vast  majority 
were  carried  to  the  course  in  electric-cars. 
The  old  companies  would  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  control  the  traffic. 

"So  satisfactory  have  been  the  results  of 
munidpal-ownership  where  it  has  been  tried 
that  the  dty  is  steadily  extending  its  opera- 
tions. But  perhaps  the  dty  which  is  most 
advanced  along  all  lines  is  Manchester.  That 
dty  now  owns  its  own  cars,  gas,  electric-light, 
power,  theaters,  baths,  and  has  a  fine  farm 
(redaimed  from  the  bog)  of  over  2,000  acres. 

''After  seeing  as  I  have  the  practicality  and 
immense  value  of  public  utilities  operated  for 
all  the  people,  as  they  are  in  various  English 
dties,  I  am  more  than  amazed  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can public  turning  over  all  these  concerns, 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  to  pri- 
vate corporations,  which  all  know  are  in  busi- 
ness for  the  making  of  enormous  profits  or 
dividends  that  under  public-ownership  would 
go  to  the  dtizens.  It  is  of  course  only  natural 
that  they  should  oppose  and  seek  to  discredit 
munidpal  enterprises,  as  they  know  on  which 
side  their  bread  is  buttered,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  the 
American  public  in  allowing  such  things  to 
go  on.  But  aside  from  the  vast  fortunes,  the 
millions  upon  millions  that  private  companies 
are  annually  diverting  into  the  pockets  of  the 
few,  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question 
which  of  itself  should  dedde  all  high-minded 
friends  of  popular  government  to  vote  and 
work  for  public-ownership  and  operation, — 
the  political  corruption  and  demoralization 
that  everywhere  mark  public  life  where 
private  companies  are  seeking  franchises, 
spedal  privileges  or  the  defeat  of  the  just 
demands  of  the  people.  Is  it  ignorance  or 
apathy,  or  have  the  people  been  industriously 
educated  by  the  agents  of  public-service  com- 
panies so  lliat  they  are  blmd  to  the  loss  they 
are  sustaining  and  the  peril  to  good  govern- 
ment inddent  to  corruption?" 
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I.  THE  ORIENT  ALONE  CAN  INTERPRET 

HER  OWN. 

THE  STORY  of  Japan,  embracmg  as  it 
does  her  history,  philosophy  and 
poetry,  is  not  unlike  the  fairy-tales  of  modem 
science;  wonderful  yet  real;  fascinating  yet 
true;  abounding  in  poetry  yet  at  once  sternly 
practical  and  profoundly  suggestive.  Up  to 
the  present  time  Occidental  thinkers  have  not 
succeeded  in  faithfully  depicting  the  life, 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  Japanese  people. 
We  have  some  excellent  thumb-nail  sketches 
of  the  impressions  of  more  or  less  cursory 
observers;  some  fairly  good  partial  repre- 
sentations that  reveal  one  side  of  Japanese 
life;  but  nothing  that  gives  us  the  profounder 
aspects  of  this  civilization  or  that  reveals  the 
deeper  well-springs  from  which  the  Japanese 
draw  their  inspiration  and  which  feed  their 
ideals  and  stimulate  their  aspirations.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  real  Japan  all  but  wholly 
eluded  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  His  was  at  best  a 
most  superficial  view,  a  series  of  delightful 
pen-pictures,  charmingly  phrased,  but  reveal- 
ing nothing  beneath  die  surface.  Even 
Lafcadio  Heam,  who  by  reason  of  his  Greek 
blood  and  the  vivid  imagination  of  his  Irish 
ancestors  was  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
poetry  and  idealism  of  the  Japanese,  failed  to 
grasp  the  profounder  characteristics  of  the 
nation  in  which  the  valor  of  the  warriors,  the 
deep  thought  of  the  philosophers  and  the 
idealism  of  the  poets  are  balanced  and  blended 
in  perhaps  a  more  marked  degree  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  our  age. 

Even  Japanese  writers  have  as  a  rule  failed 
to  clearly  and  intelligently  depict  the  various 
aspects  of  their  national  life  or  to  reveal  the 
deep  aspirations  bom  of  the  imperial  sway  of 
tradition,  philosophy  and  idealism  over  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  This  has  been  in 
part  due  to  the  translators'  limited  under- 
standing of  one  of  the  languages  employed, 
which  has  led  to  the  use  of  words  whidi  often 
fail  to  convey  the  author's  exact  meaning,  if 
indeed  they  do  not  express  an  idea  quite 

• 

•  JhtAwakofiHigiiif  Japan.  By  Okaknm-Kakuso.  Clotli. 
Pp.  228.  Pzloe,  f  1.20  net  New  York :  The  Centoxy  Com- 
pany. 


foreign  to  the  one  intended  to  be  ex] 
Then  again,  to  treat  the  great  theme  in 
and  comprehensive  manner  the  authc 
though  he  be  an  Oriental,  must  be  at 
perfect  rapport  with  the  idealism  1 
largely  dominates  the  life  of  the  chil 
Nippon — ^must  keenly  appreciate  the 
and  poetic  instincts  of  the  people,  anc 
same  time  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
of  the  civilizations  of  the  Orient.  H( 
moreover,  have  a  thorough  grasp 
philosophic  thought  that  so  sensibly 
the  imaginations  and  ideab  of  the  Ja 
while  in  addition  to  these  things,  in  c 
make  his  subject  perfectly  dear  to  th 
dental  mind,  he  must  possess  a  master 
language  and  be  familiar  with  the  his 
our  civilization. 

In  Okakura-Kakuzo  we  have  a  Ji 
author  who  possesses  the  above-me 
requisites  in  a  more  eminent  degree  tl 
other  author  who  has  essayed  to  write  o 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  I 
poet,  a  philosopher  and  a  historian, 
possesses  in  no  small  degree  an  i 
knowledge  of  Occidental  history  and  tl 
of  our  civilization,  while  his  knowledge 
language  enables  him  to  write  of  The  A 
ing  of  Japan  with  the  skill  of  a  mi 
English,  For  these  reasons  this  wo 
volume  that  no  Occidental  student 
Orient  can  afford  to  slight. 

n.  THE  DAT  AND  NIGHT  OF  AS! 

To  understand  the  civilization  of  Ja] 
must  know  the  history  of  the  civilizal 
India  and  of  China  during  the  golden 
culture  and  refinement,  of  mental  sup 
and  moral  grandeur — ^must,  indeed,  1: 
oughly  familiar  with  the  age  of  the 
when  peace  smiled  over  the  natioi 
religion  and  philosophy  dominated  th 
of  the  cultured;  for  it  was  from  the  phi 
and  religion  of  India  and  from  die 
morals  and  idealism  of  the  two  great  < 
sages,  Confucius  and  Lao-Tsze,  that 
drew  her  vital  inspiration.  And  it  ^ 
served  for  this  wonderful  people,  by  m 
hospitable  to  new  thought,  to  S3mthe1 
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rdigioQ,  phflosophy  and  ethics  of  the  Orient 
and  Impropriate  this  eclectic  message  so  that 
it  be<^une  the  basis  for  a  civilization  that  in 
manj  respects  is  unique  and  highly  attractive 
to  men  of  noble  mind. 

Asia,  like  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  had 
her  golden  age  of  culture,  refinement  and 
power.  *'The  chOdren  of  the  Hwiang-ho  and 
the  Ganges  had  from  early  days  evolved  a 
culture  comparable  with  that  of  the  era  of 
hi^iest  enlightenment  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
one  which  even  foreshadowed  the  trend  of 
advanced  thought  in  modem  Europe.  Bud- 
dhism, introduced  into  China  and  ihe  farther 
East  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  bound  together  the  Vedic  and  Con- 
fucian ideals  in  a  single  web,  and  brought 
about  the  unification  of  Asia.  A  vast  stream 
of  intercourse  flowed  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  whole  Buddhaland.  .  .  .  Kingdoms  often 
exchanged  courtesies,  whOe  peace  married 
art  to  art  From  this  synthesis  of  the  whole 
Asiatic  life  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to 
each  nation.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  each 
effort  in  one  nation  to  attain  a  higher  expres- 
aon  of  humanity  is  mariLcd  by  a  simultaneous 
and  parallel  movement  in  the  other.  That 
fibendism  and  magnificence,  resulting  in  the 
worship  of  poetry  and  harmony,  which,  in  the 
■xth  oentuiy,  so  characterized  the  reign  of 
Yikramaditya  in  India,  appear  equally  in  the 
prions  age  of  the  Tang  emperors  of  China 
(618-907).  and  at  the  court  of  our  contempo- 
ruj  mikados  at  Nara." 

This  was  the  summer-time  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  marked  in  many  respects  by  a 
higher  standard  of  life  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  the  theory  that  might  makes 
right  dominated  the  imagination  of  great 
peoples.  But  as  the  plains  dotted  with  happy 
homes,  mantled  in  golden  grain  and  studded 
with  fruit-laden  trees,  are  at  times  suddenly 
and  with  little  or  no  warning  laid  waste  by  the 
fury  of  the  hurricane's  blast,  so  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  warriors  of  the  Steppes 
overran  the  rich  and  peaceful  valleys  of  China 
and  India,  subduing  the  people,  laying  waste 
the  splendid  civilization  of  the  Orient,  and 
even  crossing  the  waters  to  assail  Japan. 
The  latter  people,  however,  were  quick  to  re- 
pulse the  invaders,  and  thus  the  land  of  the 
Mikado  was  preserved  from  the  Mongol 
despotism.  The  hordes  from  the  West  which 
conquered  India  had  embraced  Moham- 
medanism; those  which  subdued  China 
owned  a  corrupt  form  of  Buddhism,  and  in  a 


little  time  a  barrier  was  raised — the  barrier  of 
intolerant  religion-^-between  India  and  China. 
All  intercourse  ceased;  culture  passed  into 
eclipse;  a  profotmd  inertia  pervaded  the 
Orient.  The  night  had  settled  over  Asia,  a 
m'ght  that  in  a  large  measure  extended  to 
Japan,  not  merely  because  the  inspiration  and 
stimulation  which  came  from  the  noble  phil- 
osophy that  had  so  often  renewed  the  spiritual 
and  moral  life  of  Japan  by  the  arrival  from 
time  to  time  of  great  Indian  and  Chinese 
sages  and  philosophers  were  withdrawn,  but 
also  because  of  the  rise  and  increasing  des- 
potism of  the  rule  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns, 
which  followed  the  repulse  of  the  Mongols 
and  the  crushing  of  the  Jesuit  rebellion  at  a 
later  date. 

Under  the  shogun  despotism  Japan  was 
isolated  from  the  world,  buried  alive,  so  to 
speak,  for  two  hundred  years.  This  was 
indeed  a  night-time  for  Japan,  when  the 
shoguns  **  threw  the  invisible  net-work  of 
their  tyranny  over  all  the  nation.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  all  were  entangled  in  a 
subtile  web  of  mutual  espionage,  and  every 
element  of  individuality  was  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  imbending  formalism.  De- 
prived of  all  stimulus  from  without  and  im- 
prisoned within"  its  island  confines,  the 
people  groped  amid  a  mass  of  tradition, 
groped  in  a  midnight  darkness  that  it  seemed 
would  never  pass. 

The  shogun  despotism  was  one  of  those 
evils  such  as  are  ever  bom  into  national  life 
in  times  of  war  and  which  cast  a  baleful  and 
sometimes  fatal  infiuence  over  a  nation's 
future.  These  rulers  were  military  regents 
of  the  Mikado  who  succeeded  in  time  in  isolat- 
ing and  secluding  the  ruler  from  his  people. 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  most  artful 
manner.  The  Mikado  should  be  regarded  as 
one  sacred  and  above  the  people.  Was  he  not 
descended  from  the  Sun-Goddess  whose 
temple  was  the  glory  of  Japan  ?  It  was  meet 
that  he  be  surrounded  by  mystery  and  revered 
by  the  people,  and  that  to  other  and  less 
sacred  or  divine  hands  be  entrusted  the  cares, 
dangers  and  powers  of  state.  Such  was  the 
plea  adroitly  advanced,  which  flattered  the 
ruler  and  found  ready  acceptance  among  the 
people.  The  Japanese  have  ever  loved  and 
venerated  their  Mikados.  Around  their 
rulers  has  ever  existed  a  halo  of  glory.  Poetry 
and  Sentiment  have  lifted  them  above  their 
subjects  and  surroimded  them  with  a  golden 
aureole. 
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"Oyer  all  was  the  Mikado.  That  sacred 
oonoeption  is  the  thought-inheritance  of  Japan 
from  her  very  beginning.  Mythology  has 
consecrated  it,  history  has  endeared  it,  and 
poetry  has  idealized  it.  Buddhism  has  en- 
riched it  with  that  reverence  which  India 
pays  to  the  'Protector  of  the  Law,'  and  Con- 
fucianism has  confirmed  it  with  the  loyalty 
which  China  offers  to  the  'Son  of  Heaven.'" 

III.   CLASS  AND   CASTE  UNDER  THE 
SHOOUN   RULE. 

But  imder  the  rule  of  the  shoguns  the 
Mikado  was  very  much  like  an  invisible  deity, 
while  the  shogim  occupied  the  position  of  the 
high-priest  who  interprets  the  divinity's  will 
and  executes  his  conmiands.  And  these 
rulers,  not  insensible  to  the  peril  of  their  posi- 
tion, set  to  work  to  divide  the  people  into 
classes  or  castes  as  absolute  in  character  as 
those  which  exist  in  India.  There  were  the 
kuges  or  court  aristocracy,  the  successors  of 
the  princely  bureaucrats  who  had  participated 
in  the  Mikado's  rule  from  645  to  1166. 
Under  the  Togugawa  shogun  government, 
however,  all  political  power  was  completely 
taken  from  the  kuges. 

Next  in  importance  was  a  class  called  the 
daimios  or  feudal  lords.  Below  the  daimios 
came  the  samurai  or  sworded  gentry.  Next 
in  the  descending  social  scale  came  the  conmion- 
ers  embracing  the  artisans,  farmers  and  traders. 
This  class  enjoyed  many  privileges  and  great 
security.  "Within  a  limited  sphere  they 
were  even  allowed  to  develop  self-government. 
Industry  and  conmieroe  flourished  unmolested. 
Agriculture  was  specially  encouraged,  as  rice 
was  the  medium  in  which  the  revenues  of  the 
government  were  taken.  It  is  to  the  com- 
moners that  we  owe  the  arts  and  crafts  which 
have  made  Japan  famous.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  modem  drama  and 
popular  literature,  the  color-prints  of  Torii 
and  Hokusai."  They  were,  however,  segre- 
gated by  the  shoguns.  Social  barriers  faced 
them  at  every  turn  and  they  were  sternly 
forbidden  to  trespass  on  what  were  termed  the 
rights  of  the  classes  above  them.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  own  weapons,  and  were  also 
subject  to  the  espionage  of  the  secret  police  of 
the  shoguns. 

Below  the  conmioners  and  "ostracized 
entirely  from  the  social  scheme,  were  the  out- 
casts known  as  Yettas.  Th^  were  the 
descendants  of  criminals,  who,  in  early  times. 


were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  with  other 
families,  and  so  formed  a  distinct  caste  by 
themselves.  Some  of  them  became  quite 
wealthy,  owing  to  their  possession  of  a  monop- 
oly in  the  handling  of  leather  and  hide,  an 
occupation  considered  imclean,  according  to 
the  Buddhist  canons." 

rV.  GRAY  OF  THE  DAWN. 

With  one  great  and  beneficent  work  the 
shogun  despotism  must  be  credited,  and  that 
was  the  introduction  of  imiversal  education: 

"Under  the  rSgime  inaugurated  by  lyeyasu 
every  child  in  the  empire  was  obliged  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
local  priest,  thus  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
education  to  even  the  meanest  peasant,  while 
innumerable  academies  were  established 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land." 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  education  the 
shoguns  had  little  fear  of  its  leading  to  rebd- 
lion,  because  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of 
both  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  enjoined 
peace  and  obedience.  Yet  the  training  of  the 
mind  of  a  whole  people  to  think  consecutively, 
and  the  even  partial  opening  of  the  doors  oi 
literature,  art  and  philosophy  to  the  public 
mind,  could  not  fail  to  lead  in  time  to  intel- 
lectual growth,  restlessness  and  change. 
This  fact,  which  history  deariy  proves,  the 
shoguns  failed  to  appreciate,  and  unquesticm- 
ably  the  universal  ^ucation  thus  inaugurated 
served  as  a  John  the  Baptist,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  master-currents  that  culminated 
in  the  intellectual,  moral  and  esthetic  renais- 
sance of  Japan,  and  later  in  the  politidLl 
revolution  and  renationalization  of  the  empire. 

V.  THE  THREE  MAIN  CURRENTS  THAT 
TRANSFORMED  JAPAN. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Occidental 
writers  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Japan,  or  at 
least  possessing  but  a  superficial  knowledge 
to  credit  Commodore  Perry's  compulsory 
opening  up  of  Japan  to  the  Western  world  as 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenal  awakening  and 
transformation  of  the  Japanese  nation.  Yet 
to  thoughtful  students  of  history  this  explana- 
tion could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
satisfactory.  China  and  India  have  been 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  Occidental 
civilizationy  jet  the  profound  inertia  of  the 
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ages  remains  with  them.  Not  so  with  Japan, 
and  dearly  there  were  other  master-influences 
at  work  that  prepared  the  people  for  this 
wonderful  forward  movement.  As  a  matter 
dl  fact,  the  renaissance  and  revolution  wit- 
nessed in  Japan  in  the  nineteenth  century 
reminds  us  strongly  of  the  renaissance,  the 
reformation  and  the  political  revolutions 
which  marked  the  first  three  centuries  of 
modem  times.  It  is  customary  with  our 
Occidental  historians  to  begin  the  period  we 
term  Modem  times  with  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  dispersion  of  Eastern  scholars 
over  Western  Europe;  yet  this  event  was 
merdy  the  match  that  lighted  the  magazine. 
If  Europe  had  not  been  prepared  for  this 
sadden  conflagration  and  diffusion  of  the 
light*  the  dispersion  of  the  scholars  of  the 
East,  even  though  they  were  the  high-priests 
who  carried  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  a  holy 
philosc^hy  and  a  noble  art,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  no  splendid  moral,  intellectual  and 
esthetic  awakening.  So  was  it  with  Japan, 
and  her  awakening  is  only  intelligible  if  we 
take  into  consideration  three  great  currents  or 
influences  that  quietly  and  subtly  trans- 
foraaed  the  nation. 

**  Three  separate  schools  of  thought  united 
to  cause  the  regeneration  of  Japan.  The  first 
taught  her  to  enquire;  the  second,  to  act; 
the  third,  for  wlutt  to  act.  All  were  tiny 
streams  at  their  outset,  finding  their  source  in 
the  solitary  souls  of  independent  thinkers  who 
nursed  them  always  under  censure,  often  in 
banishment.  They  even  coursed  from  within 
the  prison-walls  and  trickled  from  the  scaffold. 
They  were  almost  hidden  beneath  the  rank 
vegetation  of  conventionalism  until  the  mo- 
ment when  they  united  to  leap  in  cataracts  of 
patriotic  zeal  inundating  the  whole  nation." 

The  first  of  these  great  currents  of  prog- 
ress was  the  school  of  classic  learning,  known 
as  the  Kogaku,  which  *' arose  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  a  protest  against  the 
dogmas  of  the  governmental  academies." 
"TTiis  school  for  the  first  time  frees  the  Toku- 
gawa  mind  from  the  tranmiels  of  formalism, 
thou^  its  liberalism  does  not  result  in  any 
particular  conclusions." 

The  second  influence  which  proved  a  potent 
factor  in  preparing  Japan  for  the  great  awak- 
ening was  the  school  of  Qyomei.  It  too  rose 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  its  disciples 
embraced  the  philosophy  of  action  as  pro- 


mulgated by  the  Chinese  sage,  Wangyang- 
ming,  who  held  that  "all  knowledge  was 
useless  unless  expressed  in  action.  To  know 
was  to  be.  Virtue  was  real  in  so  far  only  as  it 
was  manifested  in  deeds.  The  whole  uni- 
verse was  incessantiy  surging  on  to  higher 
spheres  of  development,  calling  upon  all  to 
join  in  its  glorious  advance.  To  realize  their 
teachings  it  was  necessary  to  live  the  life  of  the 
sages  themselves,  to  consecrate  one's  whole 
enei^  to  the  service  of  mankind." 

The  third  cause  of  progress  was  found  in 
the  historical  school  which  familiarized  the 
people  with  their  ancient  treasiu'e-house  of 
philosophy,  art  and  history.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  this  great  school  became  a 
powerful  factor  in  Japanese  civilization,  and 
"toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  study  of 
archseology  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Tokugawa  government  and  wealthy 
daimios  vied  with  each  other  in  the  collection 
of  rare  manuscripts  and  encyclopedic  publi- 
cations on  art,  while  well-known  connois- 
seurs were  appointed  to  investigate  and  record 
the  treasures  of  the  old  monasteries  at  Nara 
and  Kioto.  All  this  continued  to  lift  the  veil 
which  had  hung  for  so  many  centuries  over  the 
past.  This  was  indeed  the  era  of  renaissance 
in  Japan.  .  .  .  The  historic  spirit  swept  on 
through  the  realms  of  literature,  art,  and 
religion,  imtil  it  finally  reached  the  heart  of 
the  samurai.  TiU  then  its  effects  had  been 
brilliant  but  not  momentous,  its  expressions 
scholarly  and  therefore  limited  in  scope.  A 
democratization  of  this  new  message  is  fotmd 
in  the  works  of  the  early  writers  of  the  last 
century,  among  whom  the  poet-historian 
Rai-Sanyo  stands  foremost  in  rank.  It  was 
from  his  lucid  pages  that  the  full  meaning  of 
the  past  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
samurai  and  renins." 

At  last  the  magic  influence  of  this  fuU-orbed 
renaissance  took  complete  possession  of  the 
great  samurai  class  or  the  sworded  gentry  of 
Japan. 

"Soon  as  the  memory  of  past  ages  came 
over  the  samurai,  the  lost  glory  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  flashed  upon  them.  They  saw  the 
Mikado  himself  leading  his  army  to  victory. 
They  heard  their  ancestors  beating  their 
shields  with  their  swords,  as  they  sang  the 
war-song  of  Otomo,  the  terrible  joy  of  dying 
by  the  Mikado's  side.  .  .  .  The  historic 
spirit  now  stood  sword  in  hand,  and  the 
sword  was  one  of  no  mean  steel.    The  samurai. 
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like  his  weapon,  was  cold,  but  never  forgot  the 
fire  in  whidi  he  was  foiged.  His  impetuosity 
was  always  tempered  by  his  code  of  honor. 

"Strange  whispers  traveled  from  the  cities 
to  the  villages.  The  lotus  trembled  above  the 
turbid  waters,  the  stars  began  to  pale  before 
the  dawn,  and  that  mighty  hush  which  be- 
speaks the  coming  storm  fell  on  the  nation. 
Pyomei  was  abroad  and  the  dragon  was  call- 
ing forth  the  hurricane.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  West  appeared  on  our  horizon." 

VI.  THE  ADVENT  OF  UNCLE  8AM. 

Naturally  enough,  when  the  ships  of  Com- 
modore Perry's  fleet  sailed  into  the  waters  of 
Japan,  feelings  of  indignation,  resentment 
and  consternation  were  experienced  by  the 
people.  Here  was  a  powerful  and  strange 
nation  demanding  friendship  and  treaty- 
rights  when  no  intercourse  or  treaties  were 
desired.  Excitement  in  Japan  ran  high,  and 
the  slogan,  **Away  with  the  barbarians!" 
echoed  on  every  side. 

"The  alarm-beUs  clanged  throughout  the 
country.  Foam-covered  riders  rush^  through 
every  castle-gate,  spreading  the  momentous 
news.  Spears  were  torn  from  their  racks  and 
ancient  armor  was  eagerly  dragged  from 
dust-covered  caskets.  Night  and  day  could 
be  heard  the  clanging  of  steel  on  anvils  forgiog 
the  accoutrements  of  war.  The  old  Prince 
of  Mito  was  summoned  from  his  hermitage  to 
take  command,  and  his  cannon  lined  the 
principal  points  of  defence.  Buddhists  wore 
away  their  rosaries  in  invoking  Kartikiya,  the 
war-god,  and  Shinto  priests  fasted  while  th^ 
called  on  the  sea  and  the  tempest  to  destroy 
the  invader." 

Japan  as  in  a  day  had  awakened.  The  old 
lethargy  was  gone  forever.  The  people  were 
united  and  thrilling  with  the  highest  patriotic 
passion.  They  faced  a  future  big  with  possi- 
bilities for  the  Orient,  and  the  nation,  in  the 
language  of  our  author,  "became  one  and  the 
night  of  Asia  fled  forever  before  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun." 

At  length  the  government  came  to  see  that 
the  course  of  wisdom  lay  in  making  terms 
with  Commodore  Perry.  The  success  of  the 
mission  was  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  tact 
and  patience  of  the  American  conmiander,  of 
whom  our  author  has  this  to  say: 


"Our  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  the 
American  admiral,  who  showed  infinite 
patience  and  fairness  in  his  negotiations. 
Oriental  nations  never  forget  a  kindness,  and 
international  kindnesses  are  unfortunatdy 
extremely  rare.  The  name  of  Commodore 
Perry  has  become  so  dear  to  us  that,  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  arrival,  the  people 
erected  a  monument  at  the  spot  where  he 
landed." 

Vn.  MODERN  JAPAN. 

We  now  come  to  modem  Japan.  Passing 
over  the  author's  interesting  description  of  the 
brilliant  things  achieved  and  of  the  aims  and' 
ideals  of  the  great  Unionist  leaders,  we  arrive 
at  the  critical  period  when  the  present  Mikado 
assumed  control  of  the  reins  of  government: 

"In  1867,  as  soon  as  the  Shogun  had  re- 
signed his  office,  the  Unionist  ministry  created 
two  councils,  one  composed  of  the  leading 
daimios  and  kuges,  the  other  of  representa- 
tive samurai  from  various  daimiates.  When 
his  Majesty  the  present  Emperor  ascended  the 
throne  in  1868  and  proclaimed  the  Restoration* 
he  declared  the  establishment  of  a  national 
assembly  in  which  important  affairs  of  state 
should  be  decided  by  public  opinion.  In  1875 
a  senate  was  created,  to  which  all  contem- 
plated legislation  had  to  be  submitted  by  the 
cabinet,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the 
establi^mient  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal. 
.  .  .  Consistent  with  Eastern  traditions,  our 
democracy  is  an  accretion,  not  an  eruption." 

One  of  the  first  rescripts  of  the  Mikado 
related  to  education  and  in  it  he  emphasurcd 
the  importance  of  schooling  and  encouraged 
his  people  to  acquire  knowledge  "from  all 
sources  throughout  the  world." 

"We  have  already  mentioned  the  existence 
in  Tokugawa  days  of  elementary  schools  for 
the  conmioners  and  academies  of  learning  for 
the  higher  classes.  These  were  now  sys- 
tematically organized  so  that  they  might 
furnish  the  nation  with  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  obligations  of  its  new 
environment.  Elementary  education  was 
made  compulsory  for  all  boys  and  girls  above 
six  years  of  age,  and  normal  schools  were 
established  in  ^ach  of  the  provinces  to  supply 
them  with  teachers.  In  our  educational 
system  of  to-day,  next  above  the  elementary 
schools  come  the  middle  schools,  in  which  a 
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liberal  education  is  given  and  pupils  are  pre- 
pared for  entering  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  There  are  also  special  schools  for 
those  desirous  of  entering  the  navy  or  army, 
agriculture,  industrial  science,  commerce,  or 
the  arts  and  crafts,  while  the  imperial  univer- 
sity includes  colleges  of  law,  literature, 
medicine,  engineering  and  science.  Female 
education  is  not  neglected,  though,  in  accord- 
ance with  Eastern  customs,  it  is  given  sepa- 
rately. A  few  years  ago  a  ladies'  university 
was  started  in  Tokio.  The  study  of  one  of 
the  European  languages  is  compulsory  in  all 
except  the  elementary  schools — that  of  Eng- 
lish being  the  one  generally  required.  A 
great  number  of  Americans  and  Europeans 
are  employed  to  give  instruction,  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  study  abroad 
either  at  their  own  or  the  government's  ex- 
pense. Our  eagerness  to  acquire  Western 
learning  has  prompted  hosts  of  our  young 
men  to  seek  menial  woric  in  foreign  countries, 
— service,  according  to  Confucian  notions, 
not  being  considered  derogatory.  The  ethical 
training  given  to  the  rising  generation  is  based 
oo  the  teachings  of  earlier  days." 

Very  interesting  are  the  author's  observa- 
tions relating  to  women.  Here  he  shows  that 
Japan  is  indebted  in  a  positive  way  to  Western 
civilisation,  though  throughout  all  ages  women 
have  enjoyed  a  higher  place  in  Japanese 
civilization  than  in  that  of  most  Oriental 
lands: 

**  Another  important  feature  of  the  reforma- 
tion lay  in  the  exaltation  of  womanhood. 
The  Western  attitude  of  profound  respect 
toward  the  gentler  sex  exhibits  a  beautiful 
fAukae  of  refinement  which  we  are  anxious  to 
emulate.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  messages 
that  Christiamty  has  given  us.  Christianity 
originated  in  the  East,  and,  except  as  regards 
womanhood,  its  modes  of  thought  are  not  new 
to  Eastern  minds.  As  the  new  religion  spread 
westward  through  Europe,  it  naturally  be- 
came influenced  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
various  converted  nations,  so  that  the  poetry 
<^  the  Grerman  forest,  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  middle  centuries,  the  age  of 
chivalry,  the  songs  of  the  troubadours,  the 
delicacy  of  the  Latin  nature,  and,  above  all, 
the  d^m  manhood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
probably  all  contributed  their  share  toward 
the  idealization  of  woman. 

^In  Japan,  woman  has  always  conunanded 


a  respect  and  freedom  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  East.  We  have  never  had  a 
Salic  law,  and  it  is  from  a  female  divinity,  the 
Stm-goddess,  that  our  Mikado  traces  his 
lineage.  During  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
epochs  in  our  ancient  history  we  were  under 
the  rule  of  a  female  sovereign.  Our  Express 
Zingo  personally  led  a  victorious  army  into 
Korea,  and  it  was  Elmpress  Suiko  who  in- 
augurated the  refined  culture  of  the  Nara 
period.  Female  sovereigns  ascended  the 
throne  in  their  own  right  even  when  there 
were  male  candidates,  for  we  considered 
woman  in  all  respects  as  the  equal  of  man. 
In  our  classic  literature  we  find  the  names  of 
more  great  authoresses  than  authors,  while  in 
feudal  days  some  of  our  amazons  charged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Kamakura  knights. 

"We  have  never  hitherto,  however,  learned 
to  offer  any  special  privileges  to  woman.  Love 
has  never  occupied  an  important  place  in 
Chinese  literature ;  and  in  the  tales  of  Japanese 
chivalry,  the  samurai,  although  ever  at  the 
service  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  gave  his 
help  quite  irrespective  of  sex.  To-day  we  are 
convinced  that  the  elevation  of  woman  is  the 
elevation  of  the  race.  She  is  the  epitome  of 
the  past  and  the  reservoir  of  the  future,  so  that 
the  responsibilities  of  the  new  social  life  which 
is  dawning  on  the  ancient  realms  of  the  Sun- 
goddess  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  her  care. 
Since  the  Restoration  we  have  not  only  con- 
firmed the  equality  of  sex  in  law,  but  have 
adopted  that  attitude  of  respect  which  the 
West  pays  to  woman.  She  now  possesses  all 
the  rights  of  her  Western  sister,  though  she 
does  not  care  to  insist  upon  them;  for  almost 
all  of  our  women  still  consider  the  home,  and 
not  society,  as  their  proper  sphere. 

"Time  alone  can  decide  the  future  of  the 
Japanese  lady,  for  the  question  of  woman- 
hood is  one  involving  the  whole  social  life  and 
its  web  of  convention.  In  the  East  woman 
has  always  been  worshiped  as  the  mother,  and 
all  those  honors  which  the  Christian  knight 
brought  in  homage  to  his  lady-love,  the 
samurai  laid  at  his  mother's  feet.  It  is  not 
that  the  wife  is  less  adored,  but  that  maternity 
is  holier.  Again,  our  woman  loves  to  serve 
her  husband;  for  service  is  the  noblest  expres- 
sion of  affection,  and  love  rejoices  more  in 
giving  than  in  receiving.  In  the  harmony  of 
Eastern  society  the  man  consecrates  himself 
to  the  state,  the  child  to  the  parent,  and  the 
wife  to  the  husband." 
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The  point-of-view  of  Japanese  statesman- 
ship and  scholarship  differs  widely  from  that 
of  the  Occidental  world,  in  that  they  strive 
not  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end;  not  to 
permit  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  for  example, 
to  become  the  end  of  life  instead  of  merely  an 
incident  that  may  be  made  to  help  further 
develop  the  highest  ideals  and  the  happiness 
of  all  Uie  people. 

'*It  should  be  remembered,"  says  our  author, 
"that  in  Eastern  philosophy  tiie  poetry  of 
things  is  more  real  and  vital  than  the  mere 
facts  and  events. 

"The  West  is  for  progress,  but  progress 
towards  what?  When  material  efficiency  is 
complete,  what  end,  asks  Asia,  will  have 
been  accomplished?  When  the  passion  for 
fraternity  has  culminated  in  universal  co- 
operation, what  purpose  is  it  to  serve?  If 
mere  self-interest,  where  do  we  find  the  boasted 
advance  ? 

"The  picture  of  Western  glory  unfortim- 
ately  has  a  reverse.  Size  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute true  greatness,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
luxury  does  not  always  result  in  rdinement. 


The  individuals  who  go  to  the  making  up  oi 
the  great  machine  of  so-called  modem  civiliza- 
tion become  the  slaves  of  mechanical  habit 
and  are  ruthlessly  dominated  by  the  monster 
they  have  creatcKd.  In  spite  of  the  vaimted 
freedom  of  the  West,  true  individuality  is 
destroyed  in  the  competition  for  wealth,  and 
happiness  and  contentment  are  sacrificed  to 
an  incessant  craving  for  more.  The  West 
takes  pride  in  its  emancipation  from  medieval 
superstition,  but  what  of  that  idc^atrous 
worship  of  wealth  that  has  taken  its  place? 
What  sufferings  and  discontent  lie  hidden 
behind  the  gorgeous  mask  of  the  present? 
The  voice  of  socialism  is  a  wall  over  the 
agonies  of  Western  economics, — ^the  tragedy 
of  Capital  and  Labor." 

Such  in  brief  is  an  outline  of  the  general 
trend  of  this  remarkable  little  volume,  which 
must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  be  appreciated. 
Especially  thoughtful  and  convincing  is  the 
discussion  of  the  grotmdlessness  and  puerility 
of  the  cry  against  the  yellow  peril  by  the 
nations  that  have  proved  a  "white  disaster' 
to  the  Oriental  races. 
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The  Fishers,  By  J.  Henry  Harris.  Cloth. 
Pp.  844.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  John 
Lane. 

In  The  Fishers  Mr.  Harris  has  given  the 
reading  public  a  thoughtful  and  well-written 
novel,  a  romance  in  which  the  conmion  life  of  a 
poop  fishing-village  is  invested  with  rare  charm, 
while  with  a  few  exceptions  the  ethical  ideals 
evinced  are  wholesome.  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of 
much  surprise,  however,  to  find  a  writer  who 
while  not  evincing  the  bravery  of  thought  or 
grasp  of  fundamental  principles  that  mark  the 
writings  of  advanced  economists  and  great 
practical  idealists  among  modem  social 
philosophers,  is  nevertheless  far  in  advance  of 
many  conventional  religious>  ethical  and 
social  teachers,  striving  to  justify  the  gaining 
of  wealth  through  speculation  in  Wall  street. 
The  day  is  coming,  and  that  right  soon,  when 
the  people  will  see  things  as  they  are,  will 
recognize  in  the  great  Wall-street  gamblers  the 
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worst  of  all  gamblers.  The  great  English 
scientist  and  scholar.  Dr.  Alfred  Russd 
Wallace,  has  given  voice  to  a  growing  senti- 
ment among  men  and  women  of  consdenoe 
when  he  characterizes  speculations  as  "but  a 
form  of  gambling,  and  perhaps  the  very  worst 
form,  since  it  impoveri^es  not  the  few  fellow- 
gamblers  only,  but  the  whole  community." 

The  great  speculators  acquire  vast  fortunes, 
but  this  is  done  through  acquisition  instead  of 
through  earning  wealUi,  and  the  acquisition  is 
usually  the  result  of  indirection.  It  may  be 
through  deceiving  the  public;  it  may  be 
through  watering  stock  and  thus  giving  a 
fictitious  value  to  certain  wares;  it  may  be, 
and  frequently  is,  acquired  through  sudden 
depression  of  stocks  far  below  the  actual 
worth  of  the  property,  by  means  of  alarming 
rumors,  after  which  the  speculator  buys  the 
stock  in  at  a  nominal  price.  This  done  he 
proceeds  to  inflate  it  by  means  of  unwarranted 
promises,  and  it  is  disposed  of  at  the  abnor- 
mally increased  prices.  All  these  methods  of 
obtaining  wealth  are  of  course  dishonorable. 
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and  ethically  indefensible.  And 
jct  audi  18  the  ethical  confusion,  the  pitiable 
Bioral  anarchy  in  our  present-<lay  life,  that 
Biodeni  writers,  journalists  and,  be  it  said 
with  regret,  not  a  few  ministers,  so  lose  all 
sense  of  moral  proportion  as  to  justify  the 
course  of  these  modem  parasites  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  we  find  in  fiction  such 
amaring  examples  of  lack  of  right  relation- 
ship in  ethics  as  that  of  which  we  are  speaking 
in  the  present  woric,  where  the  author  presents 
liigh  ethical  ideals  and  in  the  same  breath 
justifies  the  acquisition  of  wealth  through 
Wall-street  gambling,  as  it  enables  the  son  of 
the  gambler  to  do  good  with  his  money.  By 
parity  of  reasoning  one  should  return  thanks 
to  the  ItaHan  brigand  who  waylays  and  robs 
the  traveling  public,  but  who  while  living  or 
when  dying  devotes  a  portion  of  his  ill-gotten 
gain  to  churches,  collies  and  for  the  relief  of 
poverty,  because  without  this  robbery  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
posed  as  a  benefactor  to  religion,  education 
tnd  the  poor.  Mental  and  moral  confusion 
mch  as  is  found  in  this  book  and  in  much  of 
our  present-day  editorial  writing  as  well  as 
fiction,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  accoimting 
for  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  public 
toward  the  realization  and  exercise  of  true 
ethics  or  the  fundamental  moral  verities. 
Yet  if  we  except  such  lapses  as  the  above,  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  high  and  fine. 

The  story  deals  with  life  in  a  poor  fishing- 
riUage  in  Cornwall.  One  of  the  principal 
diaracters  is  Uncle  Zack,  a  remarkably  well- 
drawn  character,  who  is  a  liberal  and  vigorous 
thinker  far  in  advance  of  the  people  of  the 
little  fishing-village.  He  is  ever  scandalizing 
the  narrow  sentiments  of  the  religious  secta- 
rians, who  in  addition  to  an  unquestioning 
belief  in  the  old-fashioned  devil  and  his  all  but 
omnipotent  power,  have  also  retained  many 
of  the  old  superstitions  of  their  pagan  ances- 
tors. Uncle  Zack  preaches  the  gospel  of  light 
which  embraces  an  intelligent  cooperation, 
progressive  practice  in  work  and  a  rational 
concept  of  life  dominated  by  sentiments  of 
justice  and  fair-play. 

Two  other  principal  characters  are  Robert 
Pendean  and  Mary  Vaughan,  the  lovef  and  the 
loved  of  the  story  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  senti- 
mental romance.  Robert  Pendean  is  de- 
scended from  old  Cornish  stock.  His  father 
iared  forth  to  America,  whence  he  drifted  into 
Wall  street,  became  a  great  speculator, 
acquired  a  vast  fortune,  and  is  proudly  recog- 


nized as  one  of  the  great  representatives  of 
"high  finance"  in  Wall  street.  His  son 
Robert  when  at  Harvard  strangely  enough 
falls  under  humanitarian  influences  and 
developes  reform  tendencies  which  are  highly 
distasteful  to  his  father,  or  at  least  the  father 
becomes  satisfied  that  he  and  his  son  should 
not  be  together  unless  the  latter  can  divest  his 
mind  of  his  Utopian  social  ideals  and  develop 
a  taste  for  "high  finance."  Finally,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  father,  five  million  dollars  is 
settled  upon  the  son  on  condition  that  he  goes 
to  Europe,  which  he  does  and  finally  gravitates 
to  Cornwall,  where  in  the  bosom  of  a  family 
of  relatives  he  finds  a  congenial  abode,  ren- 
dered especially  pleasing  by  the  presence  of 
two  beautiful,  highly  attractive  and  cultured 
young  ladies.  One  of  these,  Mary  by  name 
and  next  to  Uncle  Zack  the  most  charming 
character  in  the  work — a  twentieth-centiuy 
young  woman  of  penetration  and  a  firm  faith 
in  the  essential  good  in  the  human  heart,  be- 
comes the  bride  of  Robert  Pendean;  and  an 
extensive  plan  for  a  practical  cooperative 
enterprise  among  all  the  fishermen  and  the 
building  of  a  model  fishing-village  nigh  to  the 
wretched  old  town,  engrosses  the  young  people 
and  fills  the  heart  of  old  Unde  Zack  with  un' 
feigned  joy. 


Principles  of  Political  Economy,  By  Charles 
Gide.  Translated  from  the  latest  edition 
and  Americanized  by  C.  William  A.  Veditz, 
Ph.D..  LL.B.  Cloth.  Pp.  706.  Price, 
$2.00.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  work,  like  all  books  on  political 
economy  that  are  popular  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  many  lands,  has  many  strong 
points  of  excellence,  and,  from  our  point  of 
view,  some  fatal  defects.  It  is  written  in  a 
charmingly  lucid  manner.  The  author  is 
almost  as  felicitous  in  presenting  a  subject  that 
in  the  hands  of  most  scholars  is  extremely  dull 
as  was  Henry  George.  This  work  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date  and  evidently 
no  pains  has  been  spared,  within  certain  limits, 
to  present  the  subject  in  a  broad,  up-to-date 
and  comprehensive  manner.  A  third  excel- 
lence is  found  in  its  concrete  presentation  of 
the  subject.  Few  books  so  lucid  are  also  so 
concise  as  this  work,  and  what  is  more,  by  the 
author's  method  of  presentation  the  interest 
in  the  subject  and  its  intelligibility  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  the  concise  and  direct 
treatment.    This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
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avoids  lon^-drawn-out  and  pedantic  argu- 
mentatioii  and  theorizing.  The  division  and 
arrangement  of  the  work  are  also  admirable 
and  with  the  fairly  good  index  enable  the 
reader  to  find  an3rdiing  he  desires  with  little 
loss  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  work,  though  far 
less  open  to  criticism  than  many  conventional 
political  economies,  falls,  in  our  judgment,  far 
short  of  meeting  the  demands  of  an  up-to-date 
political  economy  that  claims  to  present  im- 
partially the  various  present-day  theories  of 
government.  The  newer  systems  of  political 
economy,  which  own  millions  of  disciples 
among  the  most  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
men  and  women  of  Europe  and  America,  are 
accorded  far  less  space  than  they  rightfuUy 
deserve.  The  economist  who  would  be 
strictly  just  and  impartial  should  devote  much 
space  to  new  systems  and  theories  that  differ 
fundamentally  from  those  popularly  accepted, 
when  the  new  have  proved  convincing  to 
millions  of  intelligent  people;  because  while 
the  conventional  theories  are  familiar  to  the 
public,  very  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
understand  the  new  philosophies  and  theories 
or  have  other  than  a  partial  and  often  a 
wholly  mistaken  conception  of  them,  based  on 
'the  general  misrepresentations  of  conventional 
and  conservative  writers  and  the  press,  which 
always  assails  and  misrepresents  any  new, 
bold  or  radical  proposition. 

Again,  after  an  outline  of  a  theory  is  given, 
the  just,  fair  and  safe  writer,  if  he  elects  to 
give  the  popular  objections  to  the  new  theory, 
should  at  least  indicate  how  the  advocates 
among  the  innovators  meet  these  conventional 
objections.  In  the  third  place  a  work  pre- 
tending to  merely  treat  in  a  thoroughly  im- 
partial manner  the  theories  of  political 
economy  should  not  present  the  author's 
opinions  for  or  against  any  specific  system. 

In  all  these  particulars  this  work  is  seriously 
at  fault.  The  treatment  of  the  newer  political 
theories  and  radical  measures  has  not,  it  seems 
to  us,  been  given  the  space  that  for  the  reasons 
given  above  they  should  receive;  while  the 
claim  of  the  publishers,  that  the  book  is  im- 
partial, is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  If  it 
had  been  claimed  that  it  was  more  impartial 
than  most  similar  works,  the  contention  might 
have  gone  unchallenged.  But  after  outlining 
a  new  theory  and  giving  the  objections  of  con- 
ventional leaders,  in  conmion  fairness  the 
answers  to  these  objections  should  be  at  least 
briefly  mentioned,  and  this  our  author  fails  to 


do.  For  example,  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
George's  system  of  land-taxation  is  given 
fifteen  lines  in  elucidation,  on  pages  616  and 
617,  while  the  author  gives  over  fifty  lines  to 
combatting  Mr.  George's  position  or  offering 
objections;  and  after  admitting  that  the  wi- 
qualified  ownership  of  land  enables  the  land- 
holding  class  to  reap  an  imeamed  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  communis,  he  yet  holds 
that  the  proposed  measure  is  "impracticable 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  property  already  estab- 
lished." Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  less  than 
one-third  the  space  is  given  to  the  outlining 
and  elucidation  of  Mr.  George's  theory  that  is 
devoted  to  an  attempt  to  confute  it.  while  the 
author  fails  entirely  to  indicate  how  each 
objection  that  he  urges  has  been  met  by  the 
Single-Taxers.  To  say  that  such  treatment 
of  such  a  subject  is  fair  or  impartial  is  pal- 
pably absurd. 

Again,  the  author  after  a  brief  and  to  our 
mind  wholly  inadequate  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  socialism,  probably  feeling  that 
the  little  said  might  cause  him  to  lose  caste 
with  the  hide-bound  schoolmen  who  are  only 
less  intolerantly  dogmatic  than  the  conven- 
tional theologians,  hastens  to  observe,  in 
speaking  of  socialism,  that,  ''it  seems  to  be 
neither  realizable  nor  from  many  points  of 
view  very  desirable." 

These  examples  are  t3rpical  and  will  serve 
to  show  how  ex  parte  in  nature  the  work  is. 
Such  faults  cannot  fail  to  lessen  its  value  with 
men  of  broad  intellectual  vision  and  truly 
progressive  instincts,  while  for  social  reformers 
and  liberal  democrats  they  will  be  accoimted 
sufiident  defects  to  measurably  at  least  con- 
demn it. 


The  Man  on  the  Box,  By  Harold  MacGrath. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  362.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

If  one  desires  a  romantic  love-story  dealing 
with  present-day  life  in  Washington,  written 
in  a  bright,  breezy  and  charmingly  entertain- 
ing manner, — a  spirited  story  with  plenty  of 
action,  unhackneyed  in  character  and  very 
strong  in  human  interest,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  read  The  Man  on  the  Box.  It  is,  we 
think,  Mr.  MacGrath's  best  romance  and 
should  prove  very  popular.  In  it  the  hero, 
Robert  Warburton,  a  soldier  possessed  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  renoimces  the 
army  and  sets  out  to  see  Europe.  In  Paris  he 
falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  American  girl 
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before  he  knows  her  name,  and  follows  her  to 
New  York,  mainly  strmng  to  secure  an  intro- 
dudion  to  the  lady  or  her  father,  who  he  learns 
is  a  retiied  army  officer  by  the  name  of  Annes- 
lej.  On  ship-board  he  meets  a  Russian 
count,  <me  Karloff  by  name,  the  villain  of  the 
romanoe.  He  is  a  young  man  of  commanding 
personal  a^^pearance  and  fine  address.  He  is  in 
the  secret-service  of  Russia,  a  fact  of  course  not 
known  to  the  public,  as  he  poses  as  an  aUachS 
of  the  Russian  Elmbassy,  but  his  real  mission 
is  to  secure  plans  of  the  coast-defences  of 
America — defences  which  are  well  known  to 
Colcmel  Annesl^,  as  he  is  an  eminent  strate- 
gist perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  Atlantic 
forts. 

Colonel  Annesley  has  a  penchant  for  gam- 
bling and  unfortunately  knows  far  less  about 
cards  than  some  with  whom  he  plays.  The 
QJonel  and  his  daughter  go  to  Washington 
for  the  winter,  which  is  also  the  destination  of 
Count  Karloff.  Thither  also  goes  the  hero. 
He  has  in  Washington  a  brother  and  sister  in 
excellent  financial  conditions.  The  home- 
coming is  a  joyous  one  to  Robert.  From  his 
sister  he  learns  the  name  of  the  young  woman 
who  has  unconsciously  drawn  hun  from  Paris. 
She  was  a  schoolmate  of  Miss  Nancy  War- 
burton. 

Robert  conceives  the  idea  of  pla3dng  a 
practical  joke  on  his  sister  by  exchanging 
places  witii  the  coachman  and  driving  his 
sister  and  sister-in-law  home  from  a  function 
at  the  British  Elmbassy.  He  is  a  master 
horseman  but  determines  to  drive  the  ladies 
so  as  to  frighten  them  and  then  add  to  their 
consternation  by  hugging  and  kissing  his 
sister  before  she  finds  out  who  he  b.  Un- 
luckily— or  was  it  luckily? — for  the  young 
Jehu,  he  gets  on  the  box  of  the  wrong  carriage 
and  by  a  prank  of  fate  starts  to  drive  Miss 
Annesley  home,  tliinlnng  her  to  be  his  sister. 
The  horses  which  are  high-spirited,  run  some 
distance.  The  ladies  are  terrified.  When 
Warburton  stops  Miss  Annesley  steps  from 
the  carriage  and  instantly  the  pseudo-coach- 
man springs  to  the  sidewalk  and  hugs  her. 
Mounted  policemen  arrive  at  this  juncture 
and  Warburton  is  ignominiously  dragged  off 
to  jail,  but  the  next  day  his  fair  accuser  with- 
draws the  gravest  charge  and  he  is  fined  thirty- 
five  dollars.  This,  however  the  accuser  also 
pajrs,  and  at  her  invitation  he  accepts  a  posi- 
tion as  her  coachman.  His  new  mistress, 
who  does  not  recognize  exactly  who  he  is,  puts 
him  to  all  kinds  of  humiliating  tasks,  not  the 


least  of  which  are  trailing  behind  Miss 
Annesl^  and  Count  Karloff  when  they  ride 
together  and  being  impressed  into  the  position 
of  serving-man  when  Count  Karloff  dines  at 
the  Colonel's. 

From  the  time  he  enters  the  service  of  Miss 
Annesley  the  plot  thickens,  and  there  is  «a 
deep  undercurrent  of  villainy  running  through 
the  romance.  Karloff  plays  a  bold  and  daring 
game  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  American,  and 
during  all  this  time  Warburton 's  love  for  his 
divinity  grows  in  intensity.  At  last  the  very 
dramatic  climax  is  reached,  and  then  follows 
what  from  a  literary  point-of-view  is  an  anti- 
climax very  similar  to  that  fotmd  in  Bulwer's 
Lady  of  Lyons,  after  the  joyous  recognition  of 
Melnotte  by  Pauline.  The  novel  is  written 
simply  to  entertain  and  is  one  of  the  best  light 
love  stories  of  the  season. 


Oeorge  Eliot,  By  Mathilde  Blind.  New 
edition  with  supplementary  chapters  on 
George  Eliot  at  Work,  her  Friends  and  her 
Home-life.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.860. 
Price,  $1.25.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

The  excellent  life  of  George  Eliot,  by 
Mathilde  Blind,  will  remain  a  standard 
biography  dealing  with  the  most  illustrious 
woman  novelist  of  the  English-speaking 
world  and  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest  female  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  new  edition  of  this  notable 
work  which  has  recently  been  brought  out  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Company  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value  by  the  introduction  of  able  and 
carefuUy-prepared  chapters  by  Frank  Waldo, 
Ph.D.,  and  G.  A.  Turkington,  M.A.,  in  which 
we  have  a  charming  description  of  the  friends 
and  home-life  of  George  Eliot,  and  a  critical 
estimate  of  her  place  in  literature,  together 
with  an  exhaustive  bibliography.  George 
Eliot's  works  were  among  the  strong  literary 
influences  that  in  no  small  degree  colored  the 
thought-world  of  thousands  of  our  most  re- 
flective citizens.  Her  place  among  the  illus- 
trious representatives  of  English  literature  is 
assured.  Her  works  will  long  be  read, 
though  we  doubt  if  they  will  ever  again  be  as 
popular  as  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Her  life,  though  not  a  particularly 
eventful  or  strenuous  career,  nevertheless 
possessed  a  strong  human  interest,  which  in 
the  hands  of  Mathilde  Blind  becomes  an 
absorbingly  fascinating  and  instructive  story, 
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f onning  a  capital  introduction  to  the  writings 
of  George  Eliot.  It  is  a  volume  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  our  readers  as  a 
book  which  should  find  a  place  in  all  well- 
ordered  libraries  and  a  work  that  every  joung 
person  should  read  as  a  part  of  his  general 
culture. 


Bethink  Yourselves  I  Tolstoi's  Letter  on  the 
War  Between  Russia  and  Japan.  Paper. 
Pp.  59.  Price,  10  cents.  Chicago:  The 
Hanunersmark  Publishing  Company. 

This  pamphlet  merits  the  widest  possible 
circulation.  It  is  a  cry  of  one  of  the  greatest 
conscience-voices  of  any  age  to  the  conscience 
of  twentieth -century  civilization.  It  is  a  trum- 
pet-call to  true  Christian  men  and  women  to 
range  themselves  positively  and  effectively  on 
the  side  of  Jesus  and  of  all  the  noblest  prophets 
and  leaders  of  the  world  in  that  moral  struggle 
which  is  botmd  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
flicts of  the  twentieth  century — ^the  war  against 
war.  We  believe  the  incoming  time  will  wit- 
ness the  advent  of  the  golden  age  of  peace,  and 
surely  such  a  result  will  be  inevitable  if  men 
and  women  pledged  to  the  cause  of  human  weal 
unite  in  the  educational  propaganda  now  being 
vigorously  carried  on.  Such  powerful  pleas  as 
Count  Tolstoi's  will  necessarily  greatly  aid  the 
cause  of  peace.  This  little  pamphlet  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  propaganda  purposes. 
It  is  printed  in  clear,  pleasing  type,  on  excel- 
lent paper.  The  size  of  the  work  admits  of  its 
being  carried  in  the  side-pocket. 


The  Wolverine,  A  Romance  of  Early  Michi- 
gan. By  Albert  Lathrop  Laurence.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  I^.  838.  Price,  $1.50. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

The  Wolverine  will  appeal  to  those  readers 
who  delight  in  the  old-fashioned  love-story  in 
which  little  attention  is  paid  to  psychical 
problems,  but  which  abounds  in  action  and  is 


vibrant  with  human  interest  The  heroine  in 
this  novel  is  a  beautiful  French  Catholic, 
Marie  Beaucoeur.  The  hero.  Perry  North,  is 
a  stem  Puritan.  Religion  rises  as  a  barrier 
between  them,  and  the  fear  of  losing  her  soul 
leads  Marie  to  the  conmiission  of  an  act  that 
well-nigh  blasts  the  future  of  both  lovers  and 
that  results  in  years  of  struggle,  battling  and 
estrangement,  during  which  stirring  events 
are  transpiring  in  which  the  leading  char- 
acters play  prominent  parts  and  where  some 
of  the  situations  are  strongly  dramatic. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  disputation  over  the  boundary  be- 
tween Michigan  and  Ohio,  which  almost 
ended  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  There  are  also 
many  other  exciting  episodes  in  the  novel,  but 
the  chief  interest  from  first  to  last  centers  in 
Perry  North  and  Marie  Beauoceur.  It  is  a 
case  where  the  course  of  true  love  runs  over 
rocks  and  rapids,  but  where  the  current  gains 
in  strength,  compelling  force  and  volume  as  it 
hastens  toward  Uie  broad  and  peaceful  plains 
where  the  stm  shines  on  the  sUver  surface  of  the 
stream  that  runs  joyously  through  flower- 
decked  fields  and  fruit-laden  forests  that  ring 
with  the  music  of  love's  sweet  melody. 


Baby  Bible  Stories,  By  Gertrude  Smith. 
Cloth.  Pp.  171.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Altemus  Company. 

This  is  a  beautifuUy-gotten-up  book  for  small 
children.  In  it  such  Bible  stories  as  those  of 
Noah,  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Jonah  and  the 
whale,  and  Daniel  and  the  lions  are  told  in 
simple  language  that  can  easily  be  imderstood 
and  appreciated  by  small  children.  Here 
also  are  some  New  Testament  tales,  such  as 
the  healing  of  Jairus'  daughter.  The  stories 
are  well  written,  and  by  those  who  believe  in 
teaching  the  little  folks  the  wonder-tales  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  part  of  the  divine  word  of 
God  the  book  will  be  highly  appreciated.  It 
contains  about  thirty  excellent  illustrations 
and  is  tastefully  boimd. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


LFH  BLANKENBURG'S  Forty  Yean 
He  Wilderness;  or,  the  M  osiers  and  Rtders 
'eemen"  of  Pennsylvania:  In  this  issue 
series  of  papers  that  we  believe  will  be  the 
rtant  contnbution  to  the  literature  of  the 
I  political  renaissance  that  is  dawning 
been  made  or  will  be  made  for  some  time 
"Forty  Years  in  Uie  Wilderness"  will  run 
;yen  issues  of  The  Arena.  The  series 
prepared  by  tiie  eminent  citizen  of  Phila- 
Mr.  Rudolph  Blankemburg,  whose 
-vice  for  civic  morality  has  endeared  him 
Qobler  minds  of  Pennsylvania.  In  these 
I  be  given  an  authentic  history  of  the  rise 
lation  of  corrupt  practices  in  the  ^vem- 
le  Keystone  State,  which  have  vutually 
1  republican  rule,  debauched  the  elec- 

weli-nigh  destroyed  high  political  ideals 
t  people.  This  bold,  brave,  conscientious 
ntic  story,  penned  bv  one  of  the  great 
and  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania,  can- 
exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  all  high- 
len  who  love  justice  and  appreciate  the 
irorth  of  free  mstitutions.  The  opening 
s  a  vivid  picture  of  "The  Birth  of  Cor- 

Next  month  in  a  powerful  contribution 
r-spirit  in  this  reifip  of  corruption,  graft 
cat  dd>auchery  will  be  graphically  por- 
I  chapter  that  will  hold  the  interest  of  the 
b  the  compelling  power  of  a  great  tragedy, 
ity  of  every  Amencan  to  readthese  papers. 
5;  it  is  the  high  duty  of  every  parent  to 
I  aloud  to  his  sons  and  at  the  same  time 
iofty  dvic  ideals  and  principles  into  the 
the  children.  We  are  at  a  point  in  our 
len,  like  the  Children  of  Israel  of  old,  we 
de  whether  we  will  be  counted  on  the 
e  or  on  the  side  of  Baal;  whether  we  will 
r  heroic  patriotic  fathers,  who  were  ready 
acrifice  fortune  and  life  for  the  principles 
acy,  or  whether  we  will  become  part  of  the 
mp-followers  of  sordid,  materialistic  com- 
1  and  fatal  reaction  that  scofiP  at  the  loftv 
I  moral  principles  which  alone  can  exalt 
d  give  permanent  greatness  to  a  people  or 

and  prosperity  to  the  masses.  These 
;  not  unlike  the  great  prophet-messages  of 
es  that  awakened  Israel  from  its  sordid 
d  not  imfrequentiy  so  deeply  stirred  the 
m  that  great  reformative  advance  steps 

They  come  from  one  of  the  faighest- 
Itizens  of  our  day  and  nation,  and  we 
ev  will  profoundly  impress  the  conscience 
toousands  of  our  d^izeas. 


\gn  of  Boodle  and  the  Rape  of  the  Ballot  in 
Seldom  have  the  American  people  been 
so  bold,  brave  or  circumstantial  a  revda- 
te  overshadowing  menace  to  republican 
it  as  in  Lee  MERiwirrHEB's  powerful 
f  story  of  the  shameful  conditions  that 
ished  m  St  Louis  through  the  union  of 
of  sodehr  and  corrupt  bosses  in  the  m- 
bbeiy  of  tne  people  of  mestimably  valuable 
s  bj  bribiDg  the  people's  servants.    The 


keen  analvsis  made  by  this  well-known  lawyer, 
author  ana  publicist  of  the  St  Louis  situation  and 
the  factors  that  have  rendered  sudi  appalling  and 
almost  incredible  conditions  possible,  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  other  mumdpalities,  to  vanous 
commonwealths  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  These 
are  facts  which  The  Arena  proposes  to  make 
perfectiv  plain  in  a  series  of  papers  similar  to  the 
above  that  we  shall  ^'ve  our  readers  from  time  to 
time;  for  the  campaign  for  the  restoration  of  the 
government  to  the  people  and  the  driving  of  the  oor- 
ruptionists  from  the  teinple  of  free  government  has 
just  begun  and  there  will  be  no  cessation  until  the 
conscience  of  America  has  been  so  aroused  that  the 
victory  for  democracy  and  pubUc  purity  shaU 
become  inevitable. 


Really  Masters:  Though  the  recent  astounding 
revelations  of  wholesale  corruption  and  politiciu 
debauchery  in  the  United  States  are  well  calculated 
to  appall  and  dishearten  friends  of  free  institutions, 
the  veiT  fact  that  there  is  a  general  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  an  accounting^  with  their 
stewards  is  a  tremendously  hopeful  sign.  More- 
over, there  are  other  evidences  which  point  to  Uie 
fact  that  we  are  indeed  on  the  eve  of  one  of  those 
fpreai  moral  awakenings  in  political  life  which  re- 
luvenate  democracy  and  exalt  nations.  In  "ReaUy 
Masters"  Mr.  EmwEED  Pomerot,  IVesident  of  the 
Direct-Leflnslation  League,  gives  our  readers  in  this 
issue  of  The  Arena  accounts  of  some  inspiring 
recent  victories  for  real  democracy  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  magnificent  triumph  in  Wisconsin  of 
the  new  primary-election  law  through  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Governor  LaFollette  is  another  distinct 
triumph  for  good  government,  as  were  the  election 
of  Governors  LaFolleite  and  Mr.  Folk  and  the 
defeat  of  Governor  Peabody  in  Colorado. 


The  Savings  of  the  People:  The  second  paper  in 
our  series  of  mternationaf  discussions  on  progressive 
democratic  measures  appears  in  this  issue  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  Honorable  J.  Henniker  Heaton. 
M.P.,  the  eminent  En^^h  postal  authority.  In  it 
the  author  discusses  at  length  the  savings  of  the 
people  and  proves  how  beneficent  have  oeen  the 
postal  savings-banks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  Our  oounby  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  blessed  with  a  similar  system  long  ere  this  had 
it  not  been  for  the  strenuous  hostility  of  corporate 
wealth  and  espedallv  the  opposition  of  the  savings- 
banks.  Wherever  these  national  banks  have  b^n 
introduced  they  have  proved  a  beneficent  influence, 
fostering  thrift  and  stimulating  the  saving  habit, 

S'ving  to  the  people  an  absolute!^  safe  repository  for 
leir  earnings,  and  also  furnishing  the  government 
with  wealth  Dy  which  it  is  enabled  to  develop  public 
utilities  and  materially  increase  the  natioirs  pros- 
perity. Yet  whenever  attempts  have  been  made 
to  give  our  people  these  advantages,  all  the  ma- 
chinefy  of  the  "system"  has  been  set  in  motion  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  needed  legislation.  Mr. 
Heaton  will  contribute  a  second  paper  to  our 
international  series,  in  which  he  will  discuss  the 
parcels-post  of  Great  Britain. 
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Nates  and  Comments. 


A^  ChfMan  Woman  on  Divone:  The  question 
of  divoroe  is  one  of  the  uppermost  ethical  problems 
before  the  people,  but  the  discussions  as  a  rule  im- 
press us  as  bemg  extremelv  superficial  and  pittfully 
madequate.  The  writers  for  the  most  part  seem  to 
mistake  an  effect  for  a  cause  and  woula  imitate  the 
ignorant  quack  who  would  place  a  plaster  oyer  an 
eatinff  sore  without  deansm^  the  wound.  The 
remedies  they  propose  would  m  our  judgment  im- 
mensely ag)j|ravate  the  evil  symptoms  which  all 
Uiouf^htful  atizens  recomize.  It  is  oiu;  purpose  to 
publish  several  papers  during  the  coming  year  on 
this  subject  of  oivorce.  This  series  is  optened  this 
month  b^  a  remarkably  thoughtful  discussion  en- 
titled "Light  vfmi«  Legislation,"  in  which  a  noble- 
minded  Christian  woman  makes  an  extremely 
thoughtful  ftpp^  to  the  conscience  of  orthodox 
Christianity.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  Mrs. 
Katrina  Trask,  is,  as  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  the  author  of  the  fascinating  romance 
of  Revolutionary  da^  entitled  Free  not  Bound, 
which  we  reviewed  m  The  Arena  last  spring. 
She  has  also  written  some  poetry  of  exceptional 
stren^  and  beauty.  In  the  present  paper  the 
magnificent  intellectual  grasp  of  the  subject  is  only 
equaled  by  the  lofty  ethical  plane  on  which  the 
discussion  is  held. 


Henrik  Ibeen  and  Social  Progress:  In  this  issue 
Professor  Henderson  opens  his  series  of  six  papers 
on  the  great  present-dav  dramatists  of  the  Old 
World  and  their  art  and  message.  These  papers 
we  think  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  our  readers, 
coming  as  they  do  from  the  discriminating  pen  of  a 
thoroughly  competent  dramatic^  critic  and  an 
educator  en  rajyport  with  the  vital  thought  and 
larger  view  of  our  age. 

The  Social  Message  of  Emerson:  The  great  Con- 
cord philosopher  is  generally  held  up  to  the  world 
as  an  extreme  individualist.  In  Rev.  Owen  R. 
Loyejot'b  thoughtful  paper  we  see  him  presented 
from  another  view-point  and  one  which  we  think 
reflects  in  a  true  way  the  lareer  vision  of  Emerson. 
This  noblest  of  our  phflosoimers  was  no  iconoclast. 
If  his  range  of  vision  was  cosmic  in  its  scope,  his 
heart  kept  rhythmic  beat  with  the  heart  of  humanity. 


The  Struggles  of  Autocracy  with  Democracy  in  the 
Early  Days  of  the  RefnMic:  This  extremely 
valuable  paper  open  a  senes  of  four  contributions 
prepared  for  The  Arena  byone  of  our  oldest  and 
most  valued  contributors.  Thev  deal  in  a  striking 
and  luminous  manner  with  the  four  gr«it  struggles 
between  autocracy  and  democracv  whidi  muked 
the  history  of  our  nation,  including  the  present 
battie  between  privilege  and  reaction  on  tne  one 
hand  and  free  government  on  the  other.  Mr.  £.  P. 
Powell  is  a  cureful  historian  and  a  logical  thinker. 
His  volume  on  NvUification  and  Secession  in  the 
United  States  is  a  standard  work  of  great  value  to 
historical  students,  and  his  Our  Heredity  from  Ood 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  helpful  ethiad 
discussions  of  evolutionary  progress  that  has  ap- 
peared. 

Justice  for  the  Criminal:  Dr.  6.  W.  Galyin 
continues  his  series  of  papers  in  beludf  of  the  most 
hdpless  of  our  people  in  this  issue  with  a  suggestive 


and  practical  plea.  In  our  next  number  we  expect 
to  publish  his  argument  in  behalf  of  the  out-of- 
works.  As  a  dose  student  of  human  misery,  vice 
and  crime,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  a  gne^t  number  of  our  more  progressive  and 
altruistic  social  reformers,  vu.,  that  the  state  is 
ovCTburdened  with  enormous  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  prisons,  asjdums,  poor-houses  and 
the  machinery  oi  law  and  order,  that  would  and 
could  be  easily  reduced  very  materially  if  a  relativdy 
small  portion  of  the  money  was  spent  in  aiding  men 
to  preserve  self-respecting  mannood  by  the  state 
giving  to  each  secKer  after  work  emplojnnent  in 
some  wealth-producing  labor.  He  holds  that  by 
sane,  rational,  humane  and  far-sighted  statesman- 
ship the  commonwealth  could  greatiy  reduce  ha 
present  penal  and  charitable  expenditures  while 
elevating  the  standard  of  citizenship  throughout  the 
state  and  removing  a  ereat,  haunting  fear  from  the 
minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  Dr.  Galyin  and  some  other  high- 
minded  citizens  to  form  an  association  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  six-fold  work  which  he  enumerates 
in  his  paper  in  this  issue.  He  holds,  with  the  twen- 
tieth-century altruists,  that  in  a  very  real  way  we 
are  all  our  brothers'  keqpers  and  that  no  man  can 
hope  to  be  quit  of  obligation  or  responsibility  who 
remains  indifferent  when  so  much  can  be  done  along 
wise  and  practical  lines  toward  bettering  and 
brightening  the  fate  of  the  millions  under  the  wheel. 
AU  persons  who  are  interested  in  this  great  work 
should  communicate  with  Dr.  Galyin.  care  of  the 
Emergency  Hospital,  142  Kingston  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


A  Defence  of  Walt.  Whitman:  We  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  vigorous  defence  of  Whtt- 
ifAN*8  Leaves  of  Grass,  by  Clarence  CuNiNGHAif. 
The  author  is  a  citizen  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  his  defence  of  the  work  of  the  Poet  of  Democ- 
racy deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  all  readers. 
WnrTMAN  was  a  great,  free  soul.  In  a  lai^  way  he 
^ified  virile  democracy  that  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
pitiful,  reactionary,  wc^th-worshiping,  monarchy- 
aping  and  sordid,  make-believe  democracy  that  is 
now  seeking  to  usurp  the  seat  made  by  our  fathers 
for  the  gemus  of  Liberty  and  Prpgress  which  found 
embodiment  in  the  Dedaration  of  Independence 
and  under  whose  sway  it  was  believed  the  United 
States  would  become  and  remain  the  moral  leader 
of  dvilization  as  well  as  the  hope  and  inspiration  of 
the  down-trodden  of  all  lands. 


**Bart,"  of  Minneapolis:  In  our  brief  paper  on 
"A  Pioneer  Newspaper  Cartoonist"  we  have  siven 
the  first  of  a  series  or  illustrated  sketches  of  the  lead- 
ing newspaper  cartoonists  of  our  day  which  will  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  during  the  present  year.  Tne 
cartoonist  has  not  only  come  to  stay,  but  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  real  power  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  land ;  and  tne  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  enjoy  the  work  of  such  artists  as 
Beard,  Warren,  Offer,  "Bart."  and  Bush 
naturally  desire  to  know  something  about  the  men 
whose  cartoons  have  awakened  so  many  trains  of 
serious  thought  and  have  not  unfrequenUy  caused 
real  delight  at  the  humorous  yet  telling  portrayal  of 
current  events.  We  expect  our  next  Sketch  to  deal 
with  the  life  and  work  of  Warren,  the  famous 
cartoonist  of  the  Boston  Herald. 


MATTHEW     ARNOLD 
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We  do  not  take  poueaion  of  owr  idetu^  but  are  poeteued  by  them^ 
They  master  vm  and  force  um  into  the  arena. 
Where,  Uke  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  themJ*-^'ELEnn, 
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Chapter  L- 
^'spbouting  and  spreading." 

ON  BEING  asked  a  few  hours  after 
Senator  Quay's  death  to  express 
an  opinion  on  his  life  and  career  as  a 
citizen  and  politician  for  publication  in 
the  daily  papers/  my  reply  was  **De 
mortuis  nil  nUi  bonnm** — less  cannot  be 
said,  more  should  not  be  said — at  this 
time. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  praise  or  eulogize 
a  deserymg  fellow-citizen  on  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  or  while  the  sorrowing 
relatives  and  friends  are  assembled  around 
the  bier;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  act 
of  commendable  foibearance  and  friendly 
regard  for  the  decendent's  family  to 
rdPrain  from  critidzing  or  censuring  a 
deceased  friend  or  foe  before  he  has  been 
laid  to  rest  .For  this  reason  the  writer's 
lips  kqpt  sealed  at  that  time  and  would 
not  this  etoAj  day  break  silence  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  late 
Senator's  injudicious  and  precipitate 
friends  call  for  earnest  and  emphatic  con- 

*The  lint  of  this  texies  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
oary,  1905,  number  (3^  The  Arota. 


demnation  of  their  misguided  efforts  to 
perpetuate  Quay's  much  disputed,  dubi- 
ous memoiy  by  calling  a  fine  new  pubUc- 
school  in  Philadelphia  ''The  Matthew 
Stanley  Quay  School." 

This  movement  was  suggested  by  one 
of  his  scintillescent  underlings  and  would 
probably  have  attracted  little  attention 
had  it  not  been  given  countenance  and 
endorsement  by  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  reported  to  hsLve  said: 
"It  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  name  the 
new  school  after  Senator  Quay.  .  .  . 
Senator  Quay  was  for  years  Pennsyl- 
vania's most  prominent  citizen.  .  .  . 
I  know  of  no  man  who  better  represented 
Pennsylvania  than  Senator  Quay,  and 
to  name  a  school  for  him  would  be  most 
fitting." 

Grovemor  Pennypacker  would  have 
been  wise  had  he  heeded  the  late  Senator's 
entreaty  *'Imploram  pacem^';  had  he 
permitted  the  life  of  Mr.  Quay  to  pass 
into  history  for  matured  minds  to  analyze, 
study,  profit  by  and  eschew.  When  he, 
however,  sanctions  a  movement  to  place 
his  friend  on  a  high  pedestal  as  a  shining 
light  for  the  children  of  the  Republic  to 
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is  too  guileless  and  honest  to  know  much 
of  political  knavei;,  and  of  too  judicially 
narrow  a  mind  to  recognize  or  admit 
wrong  until  it  has  been  legally  proved. 
Besides  this  he  has,  alas,  succumbed  to  a 
strange  malady,  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
aonais  of  medical  science;  this  malady 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  most  re- 
nowned diagnosticians  as  an  aggravated 
and  almost  incurable  case  of  "Quay- 
phobia." 

In  a  moment  of  strange  delusion 
Governor  Pennypacker  pronounced 
Senator  Quay  "  a  greater  man  than  Clay 
or  Webster,"  yet  he  has  never  fortified 
this  grotesque  pronunciamento  with  even 
an  attempt  at  justification.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  upon  calm  reflection  the 
Governor  will  modify  his  estimate  of 
Senator  Quay  and  thus  prevent  the  bones 
of  Clay  and  Webster  from  rattling  in 
their  graves,  in  indignant  protest. 


■H,  Ptalla. 
V  STANLEY  QUAY, 
"TftE  MASTEn'SnaiT," 

follow  and  to  worship,  he  arouses  the 
irrepressible  anger  and  earnest  protest 
of  all  thoughtful  people  who  place  un- 
selfish consecration  to  public  duty  above 
sordid  dedication  to  an  insatiate  lust  for 
power,  corrupted,  and  wealth  unearned. 

Let  me  predict  here,  if  this  immoral 
suggestion  should  be  carried  out  for  the 
guidance  of  the  present  generation,  a 
regenerated  citizenship  will,  hereafter, 
demolish  the  tablet  and  thus  redeem  the 
name  and  the  fame  of  our  common 
schools  from  an  affront  that  we  should 
never  permit  to  be  inflicted. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  personally  and 
in  private  life,  Ls  an  altogether  lovable 
character;  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  have  known,  liked  and  re- 
spected him  for  many  years.  He  oc- 
cupied an  honored  position  on  the  bench 
for  thirteen  years  when,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Quay  machine,  he  was  tempted  to 
exchange  a  judge'*  unsullied  ermine  for 
a  misfit  political  mantle.     The  Governor 


Photo,  by  GulekuDBt,  Fhlla. 

SAMUEL  W.  PENNYPACKKB, 

OOVEKKOR  OF  PENNSVLVAHU, 

Who  Pronounced  Senator  Qiuy  "  a  Qteater  Uui  il 

CUv  or  WebMer." 
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■vAj  defensible  comparison  be- 
iy,  the  statesman  from  Kentucky, 
%y,  the  Pennsylvania  politician, 
;t  that  both  were  sons  of  clergy- 

osest  and  wannest  friends  of  Mr. 
lose  who  knew  him  best,  have 
^ood  sense  never  to  attribute  to 
degree  or  variety  of  virtues, 
le  virtue  of  self-sacrifice,  temper- 
;h-mindcd  devotion  to  the  right, 
ind  other  characteristics  which 

comprise  in  the  general   term, 

and  cordial  conformity  to  the 
Is  of  the  moral  law."  They 
ided    him    on    account    of    his 

prowess,  his  ability  to  snatch 
•ictory  from  threatened  defeat, 
austible  resources  in  manipulat- 
itures,  working  conventions  and 
elections;  his  taunting  confes- 
he,  a  United  States  Senator, 
in  stocks  and  did  not  care  who  . 

Pbolo.  br  Bobblni,  Bradford,  Fl 

LEWIS  EMBRY,  JB., 
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knew  it,  and  many  accomplishments  of  a 
like  character.  Others  admired  him 
because  of  his  literary  taste.<i,  his  love  of 
books  and  the  cleverness  with  which  he 
could  dilate  on  the  heavenly  bodies, 
discuss  religious  questions  or  intricate 
scientific  problems. 

I.«t  the  reader  judge,  after  perusing 
this  sketch  of  "The  Master-Spirit" 
which  aims  to  be  fair  and  truthful, 
whether  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  should 
occupy  a  niche  among  the  great  men  of 
the  Republic,  or  whether  his  memory 
should  be  allowed  to  vanish  in  generous 
oblivion, 

Simon  Cameron,  the  father  of  machine- 
politics  in  Pennysylvania,  introduced  the 
corrupt  use  of  money  to  secure  political 
results,  but  it  was  reserved  for  his  most 
astute  lieutenant,  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 
to   carry  oi^anized   political   corruption 
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ligious  training — with  conscience  left  out 
— legal  knowledge  of  how  to  escape  when 
cornered,  and  newspaper  experience  of 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause, 
were  employed  to  serve  their  possessor's 
purposes  during  his  entire  political  career. 

These  early  acquirements  were  the 
ready  tools  of  Quay's  statecraft.  His 
entrance  into  political  life  was  at  a  period 
favorable  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
political  gifts.  From  the  time  he  became 
of  age  until  his  death,  with  the  exception 
of  about  three  years,  he  was  comfortably 
bedded  in  some  public  berth.  He  used 
the  power  which  place  and  patronage 
gives  for  shrewd  political  machinations 
and  profit,  and  while  he  secured  the 
reputation  of  having  resigned  many 
offices,  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  that  a 
resignation  with  him  was  the  stepping- 
stone  to  another  and  better  place.  He 
never  resigned  himself  out  of  comfortable 
office  but  once,  and  that  he  did  in  a 
moment  of  pique  within  a  few  months  of 
the  period  when  his  term  would  expire; 
this  was  the  only  occasion  during  his  long 
career  in  which  he  permitted  his  temper 
to  cause  him  the  loss  of  even  a  month's 
salaiy  or  perquisites. 

Shortly  after  becoming  of  age  Quay 
was  appointed  Protbonotary  of  Beaver 
county  by  Governor  Pollock.  This  ap- 
pointment was  made  upon  the  joint 
recommendation  of  Col.  A,  K.  McClure 
and  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Quay,  later  on, 
showed  his  true  character  and  his  idea  of 
gratitude  when  he  deserted  Curtin,  who 
had  given  him  the  first  foothold  in  public 
life,  for  Cameron,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  his  power  and  influence  might  have 
served  to  make  Curtin  United  States 
Senator  and  to  destroy  the  baneful 
Cameron  control  of  pohtics  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  was  quite  a  difference  in 
the  characteristics  of  Cameron  and  Quay. 
The  former  would  change  his  party 
relations  once  a  year,  if  it  served  his  pur- 
pose and  promised  him  power  and  office, 
while  Quay,  though  ostensibly  remaining 
a  Republican,  would  desert  and  betray 
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and  knavery  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection and  reduce  the  boodle  system  in 
public  affairs  to  one  of  the  exact  sciences. 
Quay  was  a  natural  bom  schemer,  and 
his  childhood  education  and  training 
failed  to  save  him  from  becoming  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  shady 
pohtical  life  our  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, he  early  learned  the  value  of  main- 
taining appearances.  He  secured  a  col- 
lie education  and  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  but  never  attempted  to 
practice  in  the  courts.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  learned  enough  of  law 
to  enable  him  to  violate  it  both  in  letter 
and  spirit,  and  still  avoid  its  penalties. 
He  enjoyed  a  short  apprenticeship  in 
journalism,  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to 
his  fertile  brain  the  value  of  machine- 
controlled  newspapers  in  misleading  and 
deceiving  the  public.     His  supposed  re- 
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rcle  of  political  associates  and  form 
iance  with  a  new  one  at  the  be^n- 
if  eveiy  campa%o,  if  that  best  ad- 
1  his  interests. 

pnally  a  Whi^,  Quay  had  joiaed 
^j-formed  Republican  party,  and 
he  expiration  of  his  appointed  term 
jthonotary,  was  elected  for  a  full 
and  reelected  for  a  second  term, 
continuous  tenure  in  one  of  the 
st  offices  of  Beaver  county,  gave 
lis  first  schooling  in  constructive 
al  management,  for,  although  still 

thirty  years  of  age,  he  speedily 
le  one  of  the  dominant  Republican 
s  of  that  county. 

took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
of  1860,  which  made  Curtin  Gov- 

of  Pennsylvania  and  Abraham 
In  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
ting  Curtin's  attention  to  his  ability 
oiganizer.  With  the  breaking  out 
!  Civil  war,  he  resigned  the  Pro- 
:aryship,  and  helped  to  raise  a 
my  in  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Re- 
,  bdng  mustered  in  as  a  lieutenant 
;  company.  Before  the  lament 
ent  to  the  front.  Governor  Curtin 
ided  that  he  needed  him  to  assist 

enUstment  and  organization  of  the 

being  hurried  forward  from  Penn- 
Ja  to  the  seat  of  war.  He,  there- 
ppointed  him  assistant  Commissary- 
al  on  his  own  staff,  with  the  rank 
utenant- Colonel,  and  Quay  hurried 
irrisburg  to  enter  upon  his  new 
.  When,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
ry  staff  of  the  Governor  was 
bed,  he  became  Curtin's  private 
uy,  acting  in  that  capacity  for  a 

*  following  year  he  appointed  Quay 
Jonel  of  the  134th  Pennsylvania 
}y,  the  latter  assuming  command 
gust,  1862.  His  regiment  missed 
ipation  in  the  second  battie  of  Bull 
by  a  few  hours,  arriving  on  the 
i  after  the  fighting  had  ceased. 
Jar  experience  befell  it  at  Antietam, 
which  Quay  was  attacked  by 
d    fever.     Never    of    robust    con- 
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stitution,  his  recovery  was  slow,  and  upon 
the  advice  of  Governor  Curtin,  who 
wanted  a  military  State  Agent  at  Wash- 
ington to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Pennsylvania  soldiers  in  the  field,  he 
resigned  his  commission  the  day  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Fredericksbui^.  Learn- 
ing  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  the  next 
day,  he  tendered  his  services  as  a  volun- 
teer, to  General  Tyler,  the  commander  of 
the  brigade  in  which  his  regiment  was 
included,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
latter  in  that  battic.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  afterwards  he  was  awarded  by 
Congress  a  medal  of  honor  for  valor  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  and  although 
some  of  his  critics  ascribe  this  award 
lai^ely  to  political  influence,  justice  de- 
mands that  due  credit  be  given  Colonel 
Quay  for  undoubted  courage  displayed 
during  that  memorable  conflict. 

He  was,  immediately  afterwards,  trans- 
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ferred  to  Washington  as  military  State 
Agent,  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Curtin.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  recalled  to  Harrisburg  to  again  be- 
come the  military  secretary  of  Governor 
Curtin  in  which  position  he  materially 
extended  his  acquaintanceship  through- 
out the  State.  He  was  thus  favored  by 
fortune  to  make  many  friends,  extend 
courtesies  and  favors,  which  he  was  not 
loth,  later  on,  to  turn  to  advantage  in  his 
political  skirmishes  and  fights. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion,  he 
returned  to  Beaver  county,  and  asked 
the  Republicans  to  send  him  to  the 
Legislature.  This  request  was  readily 
complied  with,  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
favor  with  the  revered  War  Governor  of 
the  State,  being  a  suflScient  passport  to 
popular  favor  at  home.  Twice  reelected, 
it  was  during  his  third  term  at  Harris- 
burg that  he  played  false  to  his  benefactor, 
to  become  the  political  pupil  and  final 
successor  of  the  astute  Simon  Cameron, 
as  "The  Master-Spirit"  of  the  Repub- 
lican organization  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Legislature  of  1867  was  to  elect 
a  successor  to  Edgar  Cowan  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Cameron  and  Curtin  were 
the  leading  candidates  for  the  succession 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  one  who  could 
succeed  in  organizing  the  House  in  his 
own  interest,  would  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  contest  for  the  Senator- 
ship.  Quay  was  Curtin's  candidate  for 
Speaker,  Cameron  putting  forward  J.  P. 
Glass,  of  Allegheny.  To  the  great  sur- 
prise of  Curtin's  followers.  Quay  aband- 
doned  the  field  the  night  before  the  House 
was  to  meet,  and  turned  in  for  Glass, 
who  was  elected,  and  the  control  of  the 
House  was  thus  transferred  to  Cameron. 
This  was  an  act  of  treachery  which 
Curtin  never  forgave. 

Quay  had  already  named  one  of  his 
sons  for  the  War  Governor,  and  perhaps 
considered  this  a  sufficient  pajonent  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  the  latter. 
At  any  rate  he  abandoned  his  former 
benefactor  and  enlisted  under  the  Cam- 
eronian  flag,  his  first  public  reward  being 


that  of  the  appointment  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  by 
Speaker  Glass.  There  were  ugly  charges 
to  the  effect  that  Quay  had  secured  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  for  his  desertion  of 
Curtin,  but  these  charges  were  never 
proved  in  Court.  It  is  a  matter  of  record, 
however,  that  Quay  soon  began  to  build 
a  $13,000  house  which  became  his  resi- 
dence in  Beaver.  Shortly  afterwards, 
too,  he  was  accused  by  the  Pittsburg 
Commercial  with  trying  to  persuade 
Internal  Revenue  Supervisor  Alexander 
P.  Tutton  to  accept  $1,000  per  week  as 
the  price  of  suspending  legal  proceedings 
against  a  distillery  charged  with  defraud- 
ing the  Revenue.  Quay  brought  a  libel 
suit  against  the  Commercial  which  was, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  never  tried,  the 
outcome  of  this  episode  being  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Commercial  by  Quay's  friends, 
who  thus  took  a  bond  of  fate  that  the 
charge  should  never  be  repeated. 

This  transfer  of  his  fealty  from  Curtin 
to  Cameron  marked  the  entrance  of  Quay 
as  a  prominent  factor  into  the  field  of 
State  politics.  Cameron  had  him  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee,  and  in  four 
years  the  pupil  had  become  a  greater  adept 
in  political  stratagem  than  the  master. 
From  that  time  forward  Quay  became 
more  necessary  to  Cameron  than  Cam- 
eron was  to  Quay,  a  fact  which  was  given 
a  vivid  illustration  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  younger  Cameron  is  said  to 
have  advanced  a  large  sum  to  make 
good  the  peculations  of  Quay  and  some 
of  his  associates  from  the  funds  of  the 
State  Treasury.  Quay's  poUtical  career 
was  a  costly  one,  but  those  who  profited 
by  his  methods  could  not  aflFord  to  do 
without  him  at  any  price. 

Cameron  made  the  use  of  money  an 
essential  of  success  in  poUtics,  but  Quay 
made  poUtics  expensive  beyond  the  most 
extravagant  dreams  of  the  founder  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  machine.  An 
illustration  of  the  growing  use  of  money 
in  the  carrying  on  of  political  compaigns 
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presented  in  the  statement  that 
oS  the  Republican  State  campaign 
during  which  Col.  A,  K.  McClure 
t  Republican  State  Chairman, 
jr  $12,000.  Quay's  election  as 
;an  State  Chairman,  a  position 
any  visible  emoluments,  in  1895 
orted,  by  himself,  to  have  cost 
an  $200,000.  More  money  was 
A  in  the  later  years  of  Quay's 
ip  in  single  rural  counties  during 
camp^gns  than  was  expended 
itire  State  to  carry  it  for  Lincoln 
tin  in  1860. 
s    first    and    most    substantial 

reward  as  State  leader  came  in 
rhen,    after    having    assisted    in 

the  State  for  General  Hartranft 
emor,  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
imonwealth,  at  the  beginning  of 
ft's  administration,  being  Fe-ap~ 
in  Hartranft's  second  term.  At 
iod  Quay's  longing  for  wealth 
>  outstrip  his  pohtical  ambition. 
>luments  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
Commonwealth  did  not  equal  the 
P  his  services  to  the  pubhc,  in 

own  estimation.  The  Legisla- 
1877,  a  subservient  body,  revived 
itten  and  discarded  office  in 
phia,  called  a  Recordership,  an 
>table  for  its  entire  uselessness 
big  fees,  which  amounted  to  not 
1  $40,000  a  year.     The  ink  was 

on  Governor  Hartranft's  signa- 
this  piece  of  graft  legislation 
nay's  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
new  Recorder  of  Philadelphia, 
nate.  in  duty  bound,  promptly 
id  the  appointment  and  Quay 
ed  Harrisburg  for  Philadelphia 
ce  of  residence,  with  an  increase 
oments  which  paid  considerable 
an  moving  expenses.  Though  a 
«  had  been  created  purposely  for 
hiay's  Philadelphia  experience 
lisappolnting.  At  Harrisburg  as 
er  he  was  easily  the  dominating 
influence,  in  Philadelphia  he 
irdly  find  himself  in  the  crowd. 
T  political  influence  he  exerted 
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in  that  city  had  to  be  executed  by  proxy, 
and  this  did  n't  suit  the  statesman  from 
Beaver. 

He  was  selected  as  Republican  State 
Chairman  during  the  campaign  of  1878, 
when  the  State  was  carried  for  Henry  M. 
Hoyt  for  Governor.  With  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Hoyt  in  January,  1879,  Quay 
promptly  resigned  the  Recordership  of 
Philadelphia  to  accept  his  old  position  aa 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  under 
the  new  Governor. 

It-  was  during  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1879,  that  the  famous  Pittsburg 
Riot  Bill  exposures  occurred,  which  in- 
volved several  of  Quay's  friends  and 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  saved 
from  the  penitentiary  through  his  power- 
ful Intervention  as  a  member  and  the 
controlling  spirit  of  the  Pardon  Board. 

The  history  of  this  Riot  Bill,  though 
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old  and  foigotten  by  many,  is  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  and  shows  how, 
from  the  earUest  days  of  Quay's  power 
and  influence,  he  perverted  the  talents 
of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  possessed 
to  the  basest  uses.  Instead  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  j>eop}e  he  made  it  his 
business  to  serve  soulless  corporations, 
to  whom  neither  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
man  are  a  barrier  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  selfish  and  lawless  plans.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  encourage  bribery,  and 
after  conviction  of  the  criminals  secure 
for  them  a  free  pardon  and  save  them 
from  disgracing  even  the  penitentiary! 

The  Pittsburg  riots  of  1877,  had  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  property  to 
the  value  of  two  or  three  miUion  dollars, 
for  which,  under  the  law,  AD^heny 
county  was  Uable.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  the  heaviest  loser,  and 
wanted  its  money.  The  All^heny 
county  tax-payers  demurred,  and  a 
scheme  was  concocted  to  have  the  State 
assume  the  bill,  with  a  million  and  a  half 
thrown  in,  to  be  used  if  necessary  in  con- 
vincing reluctant  l^slators  that  the 
measure  was  a  moral  and  just  one. 

With  the  introduction  into  the  House 
of  the  $4,000,000  riot  appropriation,  a 
companion  bill  had  been  added  taxing 
petroleum  fifty  cents  a  barrel.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
State  to  make  these  two  bills  party 
measures,  and  pass  them  under  the  caucus 
lash.  Fortunately  for  the  interest  of  the 
oil-producers  who  were  to  have  been 
mulcted  in  the  entire  sum  by  means  of  this 
oil-tax,  about  twenty-five  oil-country  mem- 
bers constituted  tiie  balance  of  power 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
wings  of  the  House,  and  by  joining  forces 
with  the  latter,  had  the  bill  at  their 
mercy,  as  the  first  two  or  three  test-votes 
upon  the  measure  demonstrated.  They 
asked  Charles  S.  Wolfe,  of  Union  county, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  Republican 
members  in  the  House,  to  assist  them  in 
their  fight,  and  proceeded  to  show  that 
they  could  defeat  the  $4,000,000  Riot-Bill 
grab,  unless  a  dozen  or  more  members 


of  the  House  should  be  corrupted  by  the 
use  of  money. 

When  the  fact  had  been  established 
that  if  the  oil-country  members  should 
hold  honestly  together  and  maintain 
their  hostility  to  the  Riot  Bill  it  would  be 
hopelessly  defeated,  one  attempt  that 
might  break  the  delegation  was  through 
overtures  to  log-roll  all  legislation  favor- 
able to  the  oil  country  through  both 
Houses  in  exchange  for  enough  votes  from 
the  members  representing  the  oil  coun- 
ties to  pass  the  Riot  Bill,  the  oflfer  includ- 
ing also  the  passage  of  an  interstate 
commerce  bill  through  Congress  then  in 
session  at  Washington. 

Another  way  open  was  by  that  most 
infamous  of  all  temptations  placed  in  the 
path  of  weak  men — "  bribery."  Fearing 
that  bribery  would  be  attempted,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  laid  a  trap  for 
the  suspected  bribers,  into  which  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  the  latter,  including  the 
late  William  H.  Kemble,  promptly  fell. 

The  representatives  from  the  oil  coun- 
ties had  been  for  several  years  trying  to 
secure  the  passage  through  the  Legis- 
lature of  a  free  pipe-line  law  and  an  anti- 
freight  discrimination  law,  both  of  which 
measures  were  pending  in  the  House  at 
this  time.  The  Oil-Producers'  Union, 
an  association  of  the  leading  independent 
oil-producers,  had  brought  suits  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  damages 
based  upon  rebates  granted  to  favored 
shippers,  and  one  of  their  chief  attorneys 
in  these  suits  was  George  Shiras,  Jr., 
a  h^h-minded,  prominent  member  of  the 
bar,  afterwards  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Shiras  was  also  attorney  for  Allegheny 
county  in  its  claim  before  the  Legislature 
for  the  passage  of  the  $4,000,000  ap- 
propriation designed  to  reheve  the  county 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  riot 
losses,  for  which  it  was  liable  under  the 
existing  law.  These  details  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  what  followed. 

In  the  House,  the  one  experienced 
member  from  the  oil  counties  was  Repre- 
sentative George  E.  Mapes,  of  Venango, 
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n  consequence  of  his  former  I^is- 
knowled^e  was  rec<^iuzed  as  the 

of  the  oil-country  contingent.  Hi  a 
3al  associate  was  Lewis  Emei;,  Jr., 
;Kean  couaty,  a.  large  producer  of 
d  a  man  of  great  personal  force  of 
-■ter. 

!  bribery  stoiy  is  too  long  to  relate 
ail;  a  few  salient  points  will  dis- 
he  deep  laid  plot  and  the  sturdy  and 
ible  efforts  of  Wolfe,  Mapes  and 
'  to  defeat  the  damnable  l^slation, 
Lted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
red  by  Quay,  boodled  by  Kemble 
lade  forever  execrable  by  the  more 
riminal  act  of  granting  a  pardon  to 
le  and  the  other  conspirators, 
the  afternoon  of  April  5,  1879,  the 
ing  telegram  was  directed  to  Mapes 
Smeiy  from  Pittsburg,  by  B.  B. 
bell,  then  President  of  the  Oil- 
cers'  Union,  and  living  at  Pamas- 
ibout  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
u^:  "Lewis  Emery  or  George 
[apes.  House  of  Representatives, 
ibuig:  Can  you  dine  with  me  to- 
w  ?  Most  important  business, 
o  the  success  of  our  suits.  You  can 
,  on  fast  line  Sunday  evening.  One 
h  must  come.  Answer  mimediateiy. 
.  Campbell."  After  conferring, 
s  and  Emery,  although  very  much 
;  dark  as  to  what  this  mysterious 
im  meant,  replied:  "To  B,  B. 
■bell,  Pittsburg:  Will  see  you  to- 
iw.  Mapes  &  -  Emery."  Taking 
-night  train  they  reached  Pittsburg 
inday  morning,  and  after  break- 
5  at  the  station,  boarded  the  Alle- 

Valley  train  for  Parnassus.     On 

the  train  they  found  George  Shiras, 
nth  whom  tiiey  were  acquainted, 
(  being,  in  fact,  Emeiy's  personal 
.ey.  He  informed  them  that  he 
kewise  going  to  Parnassus  to  be  one 
;  guests  at  the  dinner.  When  the 
reached  its  destination  they  were 
>y  Campbell  and  escorted  to  his 
.  Taking  them  into  his  hhrary, 
Campbell  informed  his  legislative 
.  that  being  in  Pittsbuig  the  day 
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before,  he  had  been  requested  to  go  to 
Mr.  Shiras'  office.  There  he  had  met 
J.  K.  Moorhead,  President  of  the  Htts- 
burg  Board  of  Commerce  and  also 
Representative  Frazer,  of  the  Allegheny 
delegation  in  the  Legislature.  He  said 
that  these  gentlemen  told  him  that  they 
required  the  assistance  of  the  oil  delega- 
tion to  pass  the  Riot  Bill,  and  that  they 
could  assure  Mr.  Campbell  that  in  ex- 
change for  their  votes  the  l^slation  so 
strongly  desired  by  the  oil  men,  namely, 
the  free  pipe-line  bill  and  the  anti-dis- 
crimination hill  would  be  passed.  They 
further  agreed  that,  in  order  to  insure 
good  faith  in  this  proposition,  the  friends 
of  the  Riot  Bill  would  agree  to  postpone 
their  measure  until  the  oil  legislation  was 
passed.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  same 
influences  would  help  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Bill 
through  Congress. 
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After  dinner  the  matter  was  discussed 
in  aU  its  bearings  between  CampbeU  and 
Shiras  representing  the  Oil-Producers' 
Association,  and  Mapes  and  Emery 
representing  the  oil-country  delegation  in 
the  L^slature.  Two  hours  were  spent 
in  a  stroll  along  the  river  bank,  and  every 
argument  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  two  legislators  to  induce  them 
to  accept  the  proposition  was  urged. 
The  latter,  however,  stated  that  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  an  unjust  measure,  inde- 
fensible in  principle,  that  it  ought  to  be 
beaten  regardless  of  its  relation  to  any 
other  measure,  and  they  declined  to 
entertaui  the  proposition.  Campbell  and 
Shiras  urged  them  to  return  to  Harris- 
burg,  call  the  oil  delegation  together,  sub- 
mit the  proposition  to  them  as  a  body,  and 
see  how  the  majority  of  the  members  were 
disposed  toward  it.  This  they  agreed 
to  do,  and  returning  to  Harrisburg  on  the 
Sunday-night  train,  they  called  the  score 
or  more  of  members  from  the  oil  counties 
together  on  the  following  day  and  sub- 
mitted the  proposition  with  the  informa- 
tion that  they  had  rejected  it  in  toto. 
The  proposition  was  unanimously  declined 
by  the  entire  delegation,  and  the  decision 
was  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Shiras  on  Tues- 
day morning.  At  the  interview  at  Par- 
nassus, Mapes  and  Emery  were  not 
specifically  told  that  the  real  source  of 
this  offer  for  the  withdrawal  of  opposition 
to  the  oil-country  legislation  came  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  was  to 
be  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  $4,000,000 
appropriation,  but  they  strongly  sus- 
pected that  it  did.  This  suspicion  was 
confirmed  ten  days  later  when  Emery 
received  the  following  telegram:  "Pitts- 
burg, April  15th,  7  P.  M.  To  Lewis 
Emery,  Jr.,  Lochiel  Hotel:  I  am  as- 
sured by  Hampton  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  will  make  desired  arrangement 
if  time  can  be  given.  Can  you  not 
secure  postponement  of  Riot  Bill  until 
next  week.  Answer.  Greorge  Shiras, 
Jr."  Hampton  was  the  Pittsburg  counsel 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  importance  of  this  dispatch  is  ex- 


plained by  the  fact  that  the  final  vote 
upon  the  Riot  Bill  was  to  take  place  the 
following  forenoon,  the  Bill  already 
having  been  defeated  and  the  pending 
vote  being  upon  a  motion  to  reconsider 
which  if  voted  down  would  defeat  the 
Bill  for  the  session.  Emery  consulted 
with  the  oil  delegation  in  the  morning 
of  the  following  day,  and  repUed  as 
follows :  "  George  Shiras,  Pittsburg,  Pa. : 
Could  not  get  matters  arranged  in  shape, 
and  cannot  help  you  in  any  possible  form. 
Lewis  Emery,  Jr." 

When  Emery  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
on  the  morning  of  April  ICth  a  messenger 
handed  him  the  following  note.  "  Harris- 
burg, April  16,  1879.  Dear  Sir:  I  am 
told  Mr.  Shiras  has  telegraphed  you  in 
regard  to  a  matter  in  which  your  con- 
stituency are  interested.  If  so,  and  you 
have  leisure  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  at 
my  office.  Yours  truly,  M.  S.  Quay- 
To  Hon.  Lewis  Emery,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." Mr.  Quay  was  at  this  time 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Hoyt.  The  vote 
was  about  being  taken  and  Emery  repUed 
by  note  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Quay  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  away.  While  still 
in  his  seat,  however,  Representative 
Frazer  introduced  an  attorney  by  the 
name  of  W.  S.  Purviance,  who  handed 
Emery  the  following  note:  "Lewis 
Emery.  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Purviance  may 
see  you  in  reference  to  the  overtures  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company^ 
looking  to  the  defeat  of  the  Oil-Tax  Bill 
and  the  passage  at  Washington  of  the 
Anti-Discrimination  Bill.  No  such  ar- 
rangement will  be  made  without  full  con- 
sultation, but  we  need  time.  In  view  of 
this  we  wish  you  and  a  few  of  your  friends 
to  agree  to  postpone  final  action  on  the 
Riot  Bill  until  next  week.  Yours  truly,. 
George  Shiras,  Jr."  Emery  told  Pur- 
viance that  the  oil  men  would  defeat  the 
Bill,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  iL 

W^hile  he  was  waiting  the  final  roll- 
call,  a  second  note  from  Mr.  Quay  was 
handed  him.  ''Harrisburg,  April  16,. 
1879.     My    dear   Sir:     I    am    told    the 
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ay  l^islation  is  now  up  in  the 

It  -mil  be  a  finality,  of  course, 
notion  to  reconsider  is  defeated, 
(rill  be  difficult  to  make  any  ar- 
ent  with  its  friends  if  they  are 
ul.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  present 
iras'  proposition  to  the  council, 
i  better  have  the  vote  upon  the 

to  reconsider  postponed  until 
m,  and  see  me  after  the  adjoum- 
Yours  truly,  M.  S.  Quay.  To 
n.  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  House  of 
mtatives."  Mapes  and  Emery 
:  other  leaders  of  the  opposition 

Riot  Bill,  however,  had  com- 
otes  and  knew  that  the  measure 
omed.     Just   before  the   roll-call 

Charles    S,    Wolfe,    of    Union 

arose  and  addressed  himself  to 
aker,  as  follows;  "Mr.  Speaker: 
'e  evidence  that  certain  members 
House  have  been  offered  money 
r  valuable  consideration  to  vote 
)   measure.     I   rise   now   to   an- 

that  after  this  vote  is  taken  I 
■  to  offer  a  resolution  for  the  ap- 
;nt  of  a  committee  to  investigate 

of  bribery  in  connection  with  this 
Wolfe  sat  down,  and  the  roll-call 
ed.  His  warning  had  the  desired 
The  motion  to  reconsider  was 
own,  and  the  Bill  was  dead. 
Quay's  connection  with  the  matter 
;  cease,  however,  at  this  point, 
mse  took  a  recess  for  dinner,  and 

went  to  the  Lochiel  Hotel, 
ollowed  is  given  in  Mr.  Emery's 
>rds  under  oath  in  his  testimony 
the  committee  of  investigation. 
1:   "I  went  to  my  dinner  at  the 

Hotel,  and  as  I  came  out  from 
the  clerk  in  the  office  told  me  that 
uay  would  like  to  see  me,   and 

will  send  for  him.'  He  sent  to 
iard-room,  and  Mr.  Quay  came 
1  we  sat  at  the  window  right  next 

big  safe  where  we  bang  coats 
the  door.  I  said  to  him  that  I 
eived  his  notes,  and  he  answered 

bad  received  mine  in  reply  and 

were  in  such  a  condition  that  we 
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could  not  do  anything  in  the  proposition 
that  had  been  made  to  us.  'Well,'  says 
he  (Quay),  'I  was  at  Philadelphia  a 
week  ago  last  Saturday,  and  I  was  up  to 
Mr.  Cassatt's  office  to  get  some  passes, 
and  while  there  Mr.  Cassatt  brought  up 
the  conversation.  He  said  that  he  would 
be  very  much  pleased  if  he  (Quay)  would 
assist  in  passing  the  Riot  Bill,  and  that 
they  were  very  anxious  to  have  it  passed, 
and  he  (Cassatt)  wished  he  (Quay) 
could  see  what  he  could  do  with  the  oil 
delegation  to  get  their  assistance.  And 
he  (Quay)  said  that  he  would  do  so,  and 
he  said  that  Mr.  Cassatt  would  see  that 
all  the  propositions  that  had  been  made 
to  us  would  be  carried  out,  proriding  we 
would  support  the  Bill  when  it  came  up 
again.'  Says  I,  'it  is  dead.'  'Well,' 
says  he,  'perhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  rerived,  and  what  I  would  like  to 
know  in  case  it  is  rerived  is  as  to  whether 
we  could  get  any  assistance  from  your 
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country.'  And  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
he  could  not  get  it  up  in  the  House.  He 
says  he  did  n't  know.  Says  I,  *I  believe 
you  do  know.  I  believe  you  cannot  pass 
that  Bill  in  the  House.  I  believe  there 
are  too  many  independent  men  in  the 
House  to  pass  the  measure.  It  even 
could  not  be  gotten  up  again.^  I  told 
him  it  did  n't  matter  where  it  came  up, 
I  could  not  support  the  Bill  in  no  way. 
And  he  said  I  better  take  the  matter 
before  our  people,  our  delegation,  and 
see  if  they  would  not  consider  it,  and  I 
told  him  I  would,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  seventeenth,  I  think  it  was,  I  sub- 
mitted the  proposition  again  to  the  dele- 
gation«  I  think  there  were  ten  of  them 
altogether,  and  they  said  that  they  would 
not  consider  any  overtures  whatever,  that 
if  they  had  got  to  be  punished  with  an 
oil-tax  because  they  would  not  support 
the  Bill,  why,  they  would  submit,  they 
would  not  change  their  front  a  particle. 
The  Riot  Bill  could  stay  where  it  was." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Charles  S. 
Wolfe,  of  the  Investigating  Committee, 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  proposition  to 
pass  the  Riot  Bill  made  to  Emery  and 
Mapes  at  Parnassus,  Mr.  Emery  said: 
"The  arrangement  was  that  these  bills 
(the  Free  Pipe-Line  Bill  and  the  Anti- 
Discrimination  Bill),  should  be  passed, 
that  oil  should  not  be  taxed,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Bill  should  be 
passed  at  Washington  if  possible.  That 
was  the  promise  right  out,  flat-footed." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  a  prose- 
cuting committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  to  bring  criminal  prosecutions 
against  all  participants  in  the  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  L^slature.  Twenty-two 
members  testified  to  having  been  offered 
money  or  other  valuable  consideration 
for  their  support  of  the  Riot  Bill.  Prose- 
cutions were  brought  in  the  Dauphin 
County  Criminal  Court,  with  a  brilliant 
array  of  attorneys,  among  whom  for  the 
prosecution  were:  Franklin  B.  Gowen, 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  Matthew  Car- 
penter, of  Wisconsin;  for  the  defense 
William  B.  Mann,  F.  Carroll  Brewster 


and  Lewis  C.  Cassidy.  When  all  pleas 
for  delay  had  been  exhausted,  four  of  the 
first  five  indicted  bribers  arraigned, 
namely:  William  H.  Kemble,  Charles  B. 
Salter,  Jesse  R.  Crawford  and  William 
F.  Rumberger  pleaded  guilty  rather  than 
permit  the  testimony  against  them  to 
be  presented  in  Court,  and  the  fifth  one, 
Emil  J.  Petroff,  was  convicted  after  a 
trial.  The  pleas  of  guilty  and  the  con- 
viction took  place  on  March  8,  1880,  and 
the  guilty  parties  were  remanded  to  ap- 
pear on  March  29th,  for  sentence.  Two 
days  before  Kemble  and  his  associates 
were  to  be  sentenced  Quay  convened  the 
Board  of  Pardons,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  fellow- 
members,  consisting  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Charles  W.  Stone,  Attomey-Gren- 
eral  Henry  W.  Palmer,  and  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  Aaron  K.  Dunkle,  to 
recommend  a  pardon  in  advance  of 
sentence.  Dunkle  acquiesced,  but  Stone 
and  Palmer  refused.  The  following 
night,  Kemble  and  his  associates  fled  the 
State,  forfeiting  their  bail.  Nearly  a 
month  later,  they  were  persuaded  to 
return  and  appear  for  sentence,  having 
undoubtedly  been  promised  that  the 
recalcitrant  members  of  the  Pardon 
Board  would  prove  more  tractable  after 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  than  they 
were  before  this  had  been  done. 

On  April  26th,  they  appeared  for 
sentence  before  Judge  Pearson  who  in- 
flicted a  fine  of  $1,000  each  and  a 
further  penalty  of  one  year  at  hard  labor 
in  the  Penitentiary.  The  Pardon  Board 
was  convened  the  next  day  and  the 
imprisonment  feature  of  the  sentence 
was  promptly  remitted,  the  convicted 
bribers  being  constructively  in  charge  of 
the  Sheriff  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  shameless  audacity  of  this  trans- 
action caused  an  outburst  of  indignation, 
not  only  throughout  the  State,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country,  the  public 
sentiment  r^arding  the  transaction  being 
concisely  expressed  in  an  editorial  in  the 
the  New  York  Tribune,  in  the  following 
sentence:   *'A  more  insolent  defiance  of 
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public  sentiment  has  not  been  seen  since 
TVeed  asked  the  tax-payers  of  New  York, 
what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it." 
Religious  bodies  adopted  resolutions  de- 
DounciDg  the  pardon,  and  even  the  most 
hide-bound  party  oi^ans  declined  to 
defend  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connection  that  this  is  the  only  important 
instance  in  which  Quay  d^ed  public 
sentiment  and  incurred  personal  odium 
to  save  somebody  else  from  going  to  jail. 
In  his  after  career,  other  men  were  per- 
mitted to  commit  suicide,  die  from  worry, 
or  run  away  to  save  Quay  from  going  to 
piison.  furnishing  examples  of  self-abne- 
gation which  he  never  cared  to  imitate. 

I>uriiig  the  period  in  which  the  con- 
victed bribers  were  hiding  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  Quay  was  having 
troubles  of  his  own.  He,  in  connection 
with  i.  Blake  Walters,  Cashier  of  the 
State  Treasury,  and  some  others,  had 
been  speculating  with  the  funds  of  the 
State  Treasury.  Samuel  Butler,  a 
Chester  county  Quaker,  had  been  elected 
State  Treasurer,  and  was  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  May  1,  1880.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  retiring  State 
Treasurer,  Amos  C.  Noyes,  to  turn  over 
the  State  funds  to  his  successor  intact. 
The  Quay  and  Winters  shortage  was 
said  to  amount  to  $260,000.  Butler, 
who  made  an  examination  of  the  State 
of  the  funds  prior  to  his  induction  into 
office,  refused  to  accept  the  notes  of  the 
defaulting  speculators.  A  friend  who 
paid  a  visit  to  Quay  in  his  room  at  the 
Lochiel  Hotel  about  that  time,  reported 
that  in  reply  to  his  question  as  to  what 
was  going  on.  Quay  answered  that  "he 
was  debating  whether  he  should  cut  his 
throat  or  jump  into  the  Susquehanna 
river."  Quay  did  neither,  but  let  his 
friend  go  to  Washington  and  implore 
Don.  Cameron  to  help  make  good  the 
deficit,  which  he  did,  and  the  money  of 
the  State  Treasury  was  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  State  Treasurer  Samuel  Butler 
in  due  time. 

Quay  lived  to  pass  through  other  trying 
ordeals  of  a  similar  nature  with  no  thought 
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of  suicide.  Not  so  with  his  associate. 
Cashier  Blake  Walters,  upon  whose  nund 
the  disgrace  preyed  so  keenly  that  he 
took  his  own  life  after  having  written  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  which  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  his  acts  while  Cashier  of 
the  State  Treasury,  and  named  the 
persons  associated  with  him  in  the 
speculations  through  which  the  loss  of 
the  money  was  incurred,  charging  that  a 
will  stronger  than  his  own  led  him  on, 
meaning  Quay. 

Senator  Quay's  State  Treasury  ex- 
perience haunted  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  exposures  and  detailed  state- 
ments about  this  startling  episode  in  his 
history,  made  by  leading  and  responsible 
papers,  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  out- 
wardly, but  intimate  friends  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  chafing  beyond  ex- 
pression under  these  charges,  though 
not  on  his  own  account.  For  reasons 
suggesting    themselves    he    never    took 
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steps  to  bring  to  justice  his  accusers,  or 
to  disprove  the  accusations,  steps  an 
innocent  man  would  have  taken  without 
delay.  He  evidently  felt  assured  that 
his  equivocal  position  would  not  lose 
him  the  confidence  and  support  of  his 
co-partners  in  poUtical  brigandage. 

When  at  last  a  cartoon  of  Quay  was 
published  in  Puck  that  should  have 
aroused  even  the  most  callous  and  brazen 
and  was  left  unchallenged  by  the  Senator, 
when  he  continued  his  exasperating  and 
self-convicting  silence,  the  following  letter 
was  addressed  to  him: 

"  Philadelphia,  August  5,  1890. 

"Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay. — Dear  Sir: 
The  charges  of  embezzlement  while 
State  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  brought 
against  you  by  the  New  York  World, 
Times,  Evening  Post,  Nation,  Piick  and 
other  papers  of  responsibility,  have  so 
far  met  neither  reply  nor  denial  at  your 
hands. 

"  It  is  and  has  been  very  irritating  to 
many  earnest  RepubUcans  to  have  you 
ignore  these  grave  accusations,  made 
most  pointed  and  emphatic  in  last  week's 
Ptick,  which  undoubtedly  you  have  seen. 
You  are  there  depicted  in  a  felon's  garb, 
plainly  called  a  felon,  holding  the  whip 
and  compelling  the  respectable  leaders 
of  the  'Grand  Old  Party '  to  march  at  the 
command  of  a  felon  overseer. 

"As  you  perhaps  shun  suit  for  libel 
against  any  or  all  of  your  accusers  on 
account  of  the  great  expense  therein  in- 
volved, it  has  been  suggested  by  some  of 
those  Republicans  who  are  indirectly 
smarting  under  these  accusations,  to 
raise  a  fund  of  sufficient  amount  to 
institute  and  push  suits  for  civil 
and  criminal  libel  against  your  open 
accusers. 

"Please  let  me  know  if  this  plan  of 
vindicating  your  honor  as  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
United  States  Senator  meets  with  your 
approval  and  oblige, 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"Rudolph  Blankenburq." 


This  offer  was  made  in  good  faith  and 
the  required  funds  had  been  underwritten, 
but  Quay  ignored  the  hberal  proposition 
and  went  to  his  grave  with  this  cloud 
hanging  over  him. 

The  one  weapon  of  defence  in  which 
Quay  excelled  was  "silence."  He  had 
cultivated  the  truism,  "  Speech  is  silvern, 
but  silence  is  golden,"  until  he  became  a 
past-master  in  that  art;  indeed  it  was  his 
salvation  in  many  troublesome  situations. 
He  was  credited  with  the  remarkable 
linguistic  accomplishment  of  knowing 
how  to  "keep  silent  in  sixteen  different 
languages." 

Quay's  next  exploit  was  to  defeat 
Ex-Speaker  Galusha  A.  Grow,  who  had 
enough  votes  assured  him,  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  supporting  Henry  W. 
Oliver,  of  Pittsburg,  who  was  said  to  have 
made  good  a  deficit  of  $30,000  in  the  last 
State  campaign.  Grow's  friends  re- 
sented Quay's  treachery,  refused  to  enter 
the  caucus  and  created  a  deadlock,  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  Quay's  defeat, 
through  the  election  of  John  I.  Mitchell. 
In  the  following  year  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
Democrat,  was  elected  Governor,  and  Mr. 
Quay  retired  for  three  years  from  the 
laborious  field  of  "  statesmanship,"  being 
practically  the  only  interr^num  from  the 
b^inning  to  the  end  of  his  office-holding 
career. 

No  man  better  understood  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  great  railway  cor- 
porations and  their  entire  willingness  to 
make  liberal  contributions  to  political 
campaigns  in  return  for  l^slative  and 
executive  protection.  Other  sources  for 
"campaign"  funds  were  the  banks,  in 
return  for  deposits  of  State  funds;  oil, 
coal,  steel  and  iron  interests  willingly 
contributed  and  were  not  the  losers 
thereby.  Mr.  Quay  ascertained,  however, 
that  out  of  office  he  was  a  rather  in- 
significant citizen  and  could  not  com- 
mand these  resources.  He,  therefore, 
concluded  to  sacrifice  himself  once  more 
on  the  altar  of  patriotism  and  made  a 
bold  dash  for  the  State  Treasurership! 

The  story  of  his  speculations  with  the 
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Treasuiy  funds  had  at  that  time  not 
reached  the  public  ear,  and  though  the 
pardon  of  Kemble  still  left  a  bad  taste  in 
the  public  mouth  he  knew  that  the  people, 
unfortunately,  are  apt  to  forget.  Quay 
was  elected  State  Treasurer  by  a  majority 
of  upwards  of  40,000.  He  now  became 
owner  and  dictator  of  the  Republican 
State  Organization,  and  thus  master  of 
the  great  corporate  interests  that  had  to 
bow  to  his  imperial  will  and  comply  with 
his  demands  whenever  he  needed  their 
assistance. 

Quay  resigned  the  Treasurership 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  and 
entered  the  national  arena  through  his 
dection  as  United  States  Senator  and 
his  subsequent  selection,  in  1888,  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  RepubUcan 
Committee  to  conduct  the  campaign  for 
Benjamin  Harrison  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  managed  this  cam- 
paign with  a  mastery  of  his  own  creation 
and  of  a  character,  which,  if  generally 
adopted  in  the  conduct  of  campaigns, 
woidd  soon  establish  a  **  national  auction- 
block  "  for  the  sale  of  office  to  the  highest 
bidder.  His  management  in  this  con- 
test was  a  mixture  of  lavish  and  often 
questionable  expenditure  of  money  and 
adroit  strat^y  to  throw  his  Democratic  op- 
ponents off  their  guard,  and  culminated 
at  the  dose  in  bluff  "  betting "  on  so  un- 
precedented scale  that  it  confounded  the 
Tammany  crowd  and  won  for  him  the 
large  class  of  voters  who  bestride  the 
fence,  ready  to  descend  on  the  winning 
side. 

His  success  as  National  Chairman 
made  Quay  feel  ''a  bigger  man  than 
Harrison  himself,"   and  he  soon   made 


himself  intolerable  to  that  sturdy,  honesd, 
but  blunt  statesman.  When  Quay  asked 
for  the  promotion  of  his  son  over  the 
heads  of  scores  of  senior  officers  in  the 
army  and  Harrison  declined  to  comply 
with  this  arrogant  and  unjust  demand, 
the  strained  relations  between  the  two 
culminated,  and  Quay  is  said  never  again 
to  have  visited  the  White  House  during 
Harrison's  occupancy. 

Harrison  was  one  of  the  brainiest  of  our 
Presidents,  his  administration  was  dean 
and  creditable  and  he  had  earned  a  re- 
nomination.  Quay,  from  motives  of 
revenge,  not  only  tried  to  defeat  him  at 
the  MinneapoUs  Convention,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  campaign  of  1892,  which 
resulted  in  the  second  election  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  One  of  Quay's  character- 
istics, never  fully  exposed,  was  his  ex- 
treme intolerance  of  opposition  and  the 
visiting  of  swift  punishment,  no  matter  at 
what  cost,  upon  those  who  had  the 
temerity  to  cross  his  path.  His  thirst  for 
revenge  on  such  occasions  was  greater 
than  his  love  of  party  and  was  carried  to 
an  extent  that  often  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  candidates  of  the  party  to  which  he 
professed  alliance. 

The  young  politician  whose  pubUc 
career  began  to  sprout  and  put  forth  its 
first  shoots  at  the  small  town  of  Beaver, 
had  grown  until  at  middle  age  his  power 
had  spread  all  over  the  State.  His  later 
career  is  even  more  remarkable  and 
startling  and  will  be  described  in  another 
chapter. 

{To  be  continued,) 

Rudolph  Blaj^kenburg 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITIB^;  *: 

By  Clinton  Rogers  .Woodruff,  •    .        .,. 

Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 


ENGULFED  as  we  are  in  the  flood- 
tide  of  municipal  expansion  and 
development,  we  fail  to  appreciate  how 
great  has  been  the  growth  of  municipal 
functions.  Only  a  month  or  two  ago  I 
came  across  a  summary  of  the  Census 
Bureau's  investigation  of  electric  fire- 
alarm  and  police-patrol  systems,  which 
disclosed  the  very  interesting  fact,  that 
out  of  thirty-eight  cities  of  100,000  popula- 
tion and  over,  only  two,  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  had  no  systems  of 
electric  fire-alarm.  .  The  total  number 
of  signaUng  and  annunciating  boxes  was 
given  as  37,838,  and  85,070  as  the  number 
of  alarms  transmitted.  In  all  there  are 
764  systems  with  a  total  mileage  of  wires 
amounting  to  28,202  miles. 

Here  then  we  have  a  municipal  activity 
of  great  importance, — that  of  giving  an 
alarm  of  fire  by  an  electric^  contrivance. 
— ^that  was  undreamed  of  a  century  ago, 
unheard  of  fifty  years  ago,  introduced 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
perfected. within  the  past  decade.  Indeed 
the  matter  of  extinguishing  fires  is .  a 
function  only  assumed  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  by  our  cities,  and 
many  sUll  depend  upon  private  enterprise 
and  initiative  for  fire  protection. 

Most  people  assume  that  one  of  the 
prime  duties  of  a  municipaUty  is  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  yet  it 
has  been  only  within  the  past  few  decades 
that  there  has  been  anything  like  adequate 
provision  for  protection  from  fire,  and  it 
has  only  been  within  a  very  few  years 
that  the  practically  instantaneous  fire- 
alarm  has  been  introduced.  The  intro- 
duction, however,  has  been  so  very  rapid 
and  so  thorough  that  we  have  come,  not 
unnaturally,  to  regard  it  not  only  as  a 
necessity,  but  a  long-established  custom. 

Playgrounds  and  the  children's  gar- 
dens may  now  almost  be  said  to  be  an 


essential  adjunct  of  a  properiy-conducted 
school-system.  Larger  and  smaller  cities 
alike,  have,  within  a  few  years,  established 
them  and  each  year  sees  the  numbeis  in- 
creasing; and  yet  ten  yeai^  ajgp;  such 
playgrounds  were  a  rarity  and  cUldien's 
gardens  unheard  of.  The .  va^^tion- 
school  has  also  become  an  established 
feature,  and  yet  the  first  one  was  founded 
in  Boston  in  1885.  The  public-school 
system  itself,  now  very  properly  regarded 
as  a  main  bulwark  of  our  American  civil- 
ization, is  less  than  a  hundrcki  years  old. 

Again,  as  a  New  Yorker  in  a  recent 
conversation  said:  "Who  would  have 
thought,  even  twenty .  years,  ago,,  that 
American  municipalities  would  \b^  fur- 
nishing free  musical  entertainments  to 
the  townspeople  ?  Any  one  a  qiiaiter  of 
a  century  ago  predicting  that  the  public 
funds  would  be  used  to  give  free  .baths 
to  urban  residents,  would .  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn."  .Yet  we  see. many 
cities  having  free  baths  as  a  reguljir  in- 
stitution, and  public  sentiment  is  not.only 
f  avorajble  to  the  policy,  but  insistent  upon 
its  more  rapid  development. 

This  same  observer  hazarded  the  state- 
ment that  not  many  decades  would  go  by 
ere  in  most  cities  of  the  United  States 
there  would  be  found  municipal. bakeries, 
run  by  the  municipal  government,  to  sup- 
ply bread  to  the  people  at  cost.  A  munici- 
pal bakery  is  not  so  far  a  cry  as  some  may 
think.  I  was  reading  only  within  the 
past  few  months  in  a  British  consular 
report  of  the  work  of  the  municipal 
bakery  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily. 

In  Palermo  the  flour-trade  during  the 
last  few  years  has  become  centered  in  one 
private  establishment;  in  fact  it  has  be- 
come a  monopoly.  Both  bread  and 
macaroni,  the  staple  food  of  the  lower 
classes,  had  risen  in  price.  This  the 
municipality  tried  in  vain  to  check  by 
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standard  rates  for  both  com- 
s.  Anxious  not  to  ruin  the  re- 
they  struck  directly  at  the  monopo- 
undertaking  to  supply  flour  to  the 
at  a  standard  price  and  bread  for 

0  sell  on  commission.  They  laid 
»lans  in  advance,  collected  com 
11  parts  of  the  island,  and  set  up, 
y  a  mill,  but  also  a  bakery  of  their 
The  latter  turned  out  about  20,000 

of  bread  daily;  the  military 
ncy  ovens  were  soon  added,  and 
d  11,000  pounds  more.  Now 
nicipal  bakeries  place  daily  on  the 
44,000  pounds  of  bread,  or  enough 
ply  one-sixth  of  a  population  of 
^  which  consumes  not  only  260,000 

of  bread,  but  110,000  pounds 
3aroni.  In  this  way  the  munici- 
has  succeeded  in  lowering  the 
>f  bread   a  half-penny  a  pound, 

maintaining  the  standard  rates 
t  considered  fair  to  the  public  and 
rade.     Moreover,  it  claims  to  have 

1  considerable  profit,  but  on  this 
here  is  considerable  difference  of 
I,  as  the  baking  business  has  been 
officers  whose  salaries  are  paid,  not 
the  earnings,  but  out  of  the  public 

Palermo  bakery  was  unquestion- 
1  emergency  institution,  and  may 
Y  be  justified  on  that  ground,  but  it 
nted  a  way  and  established  a  prec- 
rhich  other  communities  may  not 

7  to  follow. 

or  three  years  ago,  during  the 
Is  incident  to  the  formation  of  the 
an  Ice  Company  in  New  York 
le  suggestion  was  made  and  urged 
reat  persistence  that  an  ice-plant 

be  established,  among  those  so 
being  the  then  Controller,  Bird  S. 

Nothing  came  of  the  suggestion 
time,  but  the  arguments  used  are 
of  repetition,  not  only  as  indicating 
ling  of  the  advocates  of  the  plan. 

illustrating  the  ground  assumed 
e  who  believe  that  the  municipality 
use  its  power  and  authority,  not 
promote  the  health  and  welfare  of 


the  community,  but  to  protect  the  people 
from  extortion  and  iniquity. 

The  trend  of  the  argument  was  that: 

'*The  public  health  would  be  con- 
served thereby,  because  the  people  of  the 
working-class  need  ice  during  the  frightful 
days  of  heat  and  sultriness  that  come  upon 
us  every  sunmier,  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  prices  demanded  by  the 
combination  of  natural  and  artificial  ice- 
dealers. 

"The  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
natural  ice  served  in  this  city  (New  York) 
comes  from  the  polluted  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  and  contains  disease  germs  that 
develop  in  human  stomachs  at  times,  was 
and  is  reason  enough  for  supplanting  it 
with  a  wholesome  product  that  could  be 
delivered  at  every  house  and  at  such  a 
price  as  would  bring  it  within  the  reach 
every  day  of  the  people  of  the  tenements. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  the  people,  they  also 
are  entitled  to  deliverance  from  the  ex- 
tortion represented  in  a  charge  that  has 
some  times  gone  up  to  $20  a  ton  for  ice 
that  cost  less  than  a  dollar  to  gather  or 
manufacture;  an  extortion  made  possible 
because  competition  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  combination  named." 

The  Mayor  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  in  1901, 
advocated  a  municipal  ice-plant  for  that 
dty,  and  in  1899  Senator  Young,  of 
Kansas,  introduced  a  bill  authorizing 
second-class  cities  in  that  state  to  con- 
struct, maintain  and  operate  ice-plants 
and  public  refrigerators;  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  the  bill  or  the  suggestion. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  municipal  ice  to 
municipal  milk,  and  in  1900  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  of  Boston,  seriously 
urged  that  the  city  should  supply  pure 
milk  at  cost.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Nathan  Straus,  of  New  York,  advocated 
the  city  ownership  of  plants  for  sterilizing 
milk. 

Municipal  milk  is  not  unknown  in 
Great  Britain.  An  editorial  paragraph 
in  the  New  York  Independent  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1901,  thus  quotes  the  facts  and 
argues  the  ease: 
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**  Now  Battersea  follows  the  example  of 
Liverpool,  St.  Helens  and  York  by  under- 
taking the  business  of  sup[dying  sterilized 
milk  to  parents  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing the  unnecessarily  high  infantile  mor- 
tality. It  is  expected  that  the  under- 
taking will  result  in  a  slight  financial  loss 
at  first,  but  the  rate-payers  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  expenditure  has  resulted  in  lowering 
the  infant  mortality.  At  St.  Helens, 
where  the  experiment  has  already  proved 
a  success,  a  loss  of  $400  was  sustained  the 
first  year;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mortality  of  babies  fed  on  corporation 
milk  was  105  per  1,000,  as  against  187 
per  1,000  among  the  children  who  were 
not  so  fed.  In  a  certain  sense  this  move- 
ment is  not  in  the  line  of  municipal 
socialism,  but  is  essentially  a  sanitary 
measure  and  therefore  naturally  falls  into 
that  class  of  undertakings  which  may 
legitimately  be  run  at  a  public  loss.  The 
problem  of  a  good  milk  supply  in  this 
country  also  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  one. 
In  our  largest  cities  it  b  often  dangerous 
to  keep  a  baby  in  town  during  the  hot 
weather,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
heat  as  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  milk  that  can  be  kept  fresh.  Any 
guaranty  to  the  consumer  that  milk  will 
be  fresh  and  pure  is  certainly  a  reform  for 
which  to  work,  whether  it  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  good  sanitation  or  municipal 
socialism." 

There  is  a  tendency  for  advocates  of  an 
enlarged  municipal  activity  to  separate 
into  two  groups.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  avowed  municipal  socialists,  and 
on  the  other  those  who  believe  that  the 
municipality  should  interfere  on  moral 
or  sanitary  or  humanitarian  grounds, 
and  the  two  arguments  here  reproduced 
show  clearly  how,  what  would  formerly 
be  considei^ed  extreme  socialism,  is  de- 
fended, nay  more»  advocated,  on  sanitary 
and  humanitarian  grounds. 

Municipal  markets  are  not  new,  and 
municipal  abattoirs  are  frequently  to  be 
found;   but  city  stores  are  few  and  far 


between.  The  late  Mayor  Jones,  of 
Toledo,  favored  municipal  lunch-stands 
in  the  parks,  and  Dr.  Rainsford,  of  New 
York,  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  he 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that:  **  We 
shall  have  municipal  restaurants  here 
eventually.  They  are  bound  to  come, 
and  it  would  pay  the  city  to  have  them. 
I  am  glad  the^ltter  hL  been  revived, 
and  would  be  willing  to  help  along  any 
agitation  which  may  be  started  to  get  the 
city  to  take  hold  of  the  idea.  Twelve 
years  ago  I  brought  the  subject  of  munici- 
pal restaurants  before  the  public,  be- 
lieving firmly  that  they  would  be  both  a 
boon  to  the  people  and  a  benefit  to  the 
city.  I  am  of  the  same  belief  yet  I  am 
as  firmly  convinced  as  that  I  am  alive  that 
they  would  be  a  paying  speculation  for 
the  city,  and  as  to  the  benefit  they  would 
be  to  a  vast  number  of  honest  working- 
people  who  have  small  incomes,  who 
would  be  then  able  to  get  wholesome, 
dean  food  at  prices  they  could  afford, 
there  could  be  no  possible  question.*' 

In  this  matter  again  European  prec- 
edent can  be  quoted,  Grenoble,  France, 
supplying  the  illustration.  The  foUow- 
ing  statement  is  based  on  an  official 
document: 

"  The  service  it  has  rendered  during  a 
period  of  years,  some  of  which  have  been 
marked  by  deamess  of  supplies,  has 
silenced  the  voices  heard  in  opposition 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  enterprise, 
so  that  to-day,  within  and  without  the  city 
of  Grenoble,  there  exists  unanimity  both 
in  recognizing  and  proclaiming  the  utility 
of  this  situation.  There  are  nine  build- 
ings joined  more  or  less  to  each  other,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  lai^e  central 
court.  This  court  is  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers,  adorned  with  statues  and 
fountains,  and  furnished  with  tables  for 
those  who  prefer  to  take  their  meals  out- 
side of  the  regular  dining-hall.  The 
eating-rooms  are  five  in  number,  or  if  the 
open  court  is  counted,  six.  There  is  an 
eating-room  for  the  children  of  the  school, 
situated  on  the  floor  above  and  not  seen 
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by  the  ordinaiy  visitor.    A  private  ar- 
rangement also  exists  by  which  the  as- 
sistants of  the  large  Vaucanson  college 
■    are  served  through  another  wicket  at  the 
great   kitchen.     This   entire  school,   in- 
I    eluding  teachers,  is  fed  by  the  institution, 
j    and  the  service  and  accounts  are  kept 
I    aparL 

I        ''The  visitor  who  desires  his  meals  at 
:    the  special  tables  filrst  described,  enters 
from  the  street  through  the  vestibule,  as 
I    in  any  public  restaurant,  and  does  not 
purchase  metal  checks  at  the  wicket,  but 
pays    the    waiter   for   his    meals.    The 
great  mass  of  frequenters,  however,  pass 
through  an  entrance  from  the  same  street 
i    and  purchase  metal  checks  representing 
•    the  dish  or  dishes  desired.    These  checks 
^    are  sold  by  the  receiver,  who  stands  in 
the  ticket-office,  the  operation  resembling 
that  of  buying  tickets  at  a  railroad  station. 
:    The  prices  and  quality  of  food  called  for 
by  these  checks  are  as  follows*    Soup, 
one  quart,  two  cents ;  meat  or  fish,  four  and 
one-half   ounces,   four   cents;    plate   of 
vegetables,  two  cents;  wine,  one-half  pint, 
^    two  cents;   bread,  four  and  two-thirds 
,    ounces,   one  cent;    dessert,   two   cents. 
There   are   different   varieties   of  soup, 
meat,  vegetables,  dessert,  etc.,  which  the 
patron  specifies  as  he  presents  the  checks 
at  the  wicket  of  the  kitchen,  whither  he 
now  proceeds  on  his  way  to  one  of  the 
eating-rooms.    According  to  a  stringent 
rule,  which  has  been  constantly  observed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  restaurant, 
nothing  but  the  purest  articles  are  pur- 
chased.    To    ascertain    the    permanent, 
economic  and  social  effects  of  the  institu- 
tion among  produce  and  cattle-growers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble,  farms  at  a 
considerable  distance  were   visited   and 
the    farmers    questioned.     They    unani- 
mously reported  that  wherever  the  in- 
fluence of  the  establishment  is  felt  it  is 
regarded  as  beneficial,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  higher  prices  it  may  offer, 
as  on   account  of  its  permanency  and 
business   int^^ty  and   the   high  moral 
standard  that  it  sets. 
''Although  the  original  object  in  the 


formation  of  this  institution  was  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  working-people, 
who  to  this  day  are  its  most  numerous 
customers,  yet  numbers  of  wealthy  glove 
and  silk-manufacturers,  as  well  as  clergy- 
men and  merchants,  are  constant  in  their 
practical  patronage  as  well  as  their  praise. 
There  is  a  constant  difficulty,  not  yet 
adverted  to,  which  begets  the  cooperative 
kitchen  as  a  municipal  undertaking.  It 
is  the  opposition  it  encounters  from  other 
restaurants,  coffee-houses,  saloons,  and 
provision  dealers  of  all  kinds  existing  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  towns.  It  is 
due  to  a  strong  public  opinion  and  sup- 
port, as  well  as  the  vigorous  foothold  en- 
joyed by  the  institution.  Although  these 
people  thus  competed  with  succeed  in 
turning  opinion  to  some  extent  against  it, 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  forced  to  seU 
purer  articles,  and  at  a  lower  profit,  than 
those  who  traffic  in  the  same  goods  in 
towns  and  cities  where  no  such  institu- 
tion exists." 

The  argument  for  a  municipal  restaurant 
is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  for  municipal 
milk  and  ice,  nor  does  the  emergency  in 
Grenoble  appear  to  have  been  such  as  to 
have  afforded  an  excuse  such  as  might 
be  claimed  in  the  case  of  the  Palermo 
bakery. 

Municipal  farms  are  coming  into  vogue; 
in  some  instances  to  protect  the  water 
supply;  in  others  to  utilize  the  sewage  and 
garbage;  in  still  others  to  furnish  needed 
supplies  to  city  institutions.  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  has  a  municipal  farm  which  has 
yielded  an  annual  profit  of  between  $4,000 
and  $4,500  from  English  walnuts,  and  a 
good  profit  from  the  alfalfa  crop.  More- 
over, it  supports  a  large  herd  of  swine. 
The  farm  was  established  as  a  dumping- 
place  for  the  sewage  of  Pasadena.  It  ' 
performs  this  function  thoroughly,  and 
yields  a  handsome  profit  in  addition. 

The  activities  of  the  city  in  behalf  of 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  dependent 
classes  have  grown  enormously  in  recent 
years.  As  James  B.  Reynolds,  formerly 
secretary  to  Mayor  Low,  pointed  out  in 
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an  address  on  the  subject:  "The  munici- 
pality has  experienced  a  complete  change 
of  attitude  in  regard  to  its  duties  to  the 
dependent  classes  in  the  last  ten  years." 

We  see  this  in  the  first  place  in  the 
recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
school-house  as  a  center  of  advanced 
civic  endeavor.  The  time  was,  and  that 
not  so  very  long  ago»  when  it  was  open 
for  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 
ten  months  in  the  year.  Now  in  New 
York,  for  instance,  thirty-two  schools  are 
open  practicaUy  aU  the  time,  aU  the  year 
around.  In  winter,  for  regular  school- 
work,  mothers'  clubs,  and  meetings  and 
entertainments  of  various  kinds;  in 
summer  for  manual  training.  Fifty- 
three  schools  arc  open  all  sununer  for 
gymnastic  and  recreation  purposes. 
Many  other  schools  are  open  in  the 
mornings  in  sunmier  for  mothers  with 
their  babies,  and  in  the  afternoons  and 
evemngs  for  meetings  and  recreation 
purposes. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  appreciate 
what  aU  this  means  in  the  way  of  whole- 
some diversion  and  entertainment  to 
people  who  have  scarcely  room  enough 
for  sleeping  purposes  and  no  money  to 
take  them  to  the  parks  or  the  cheapest 
resorts? 

Then  let  us  take  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  city  in  regard  to  parks.  The  time 
was  when  a  few  of  these  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  town  sufficed.  New  York  had  her 
Central  Park  and  Philadelphia  had  her 
Fairmount  Park,  but  what  mattered  that 
to  the  families  who  had  no  carfare? 
Then  even  though  the  parks  were  within 
reach  they  were  formal  things  to  look 
upon,  but  not  to  use.  Now  the  small 
parks  are  taken  to  the  people  and  ample 
provision  is  made  for  free  and  wholesome 
use.  Greater  New  York  has  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  such  parks;  Phila- 
delphia, sixty-three. 

What  with  recreation  piers,  band  con- 
certs and  organ  recitals,  free  lectures, 
vacation  schools,  municipal  golf-courses 
and  tennis-grounds,  free  excursions  for 
the  sick  and  ailing,  our  laige  conmiunities 


are  avaiUng  themselves  of  the  abundant 
opportunities  that  lie  all  about  them  to 
help  the  poor  and  dependent  to  make  life 
tolerable  and  measurably  enjoyable. 
Municipal  theaters  are  Lreaii^  in 
number,  but  these  hardly  come  within 
the  same  class  as  the  activities  we  have 
just  been  considering,  as  they  are  erected 
for  the  general  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity, to  furnish  good  auditoriums  and 
as  a  good  investment.  Only  incidentaUy 
and  occasionally  do  they  serve  to  afford 
the  means  of  amusement  to  those  to 
whom  the  municipality,  in  the  modem 
conception  of  its  obligations,  owes  a 
special  duty. 

The  city,  however,  has  not  stopped  at 
affording  wholesome  recreation  and 
amusement  for  its  inhabitants.  It  has 
very  properly  begun  a  step  further  back. 
It  has  concerned  itself  with  the  housing 
of  the  poor.  It  has  insisted,  as  in  New 
York,  that  rooms  in  tenement-houses 
shall  contain  a  certain  number  of  cubic- 
feet  of  air-space  for  each  person,  and  that 
they  shall  be  properly  ventilated  and 
lighted  and  supplied  widi  sanitary  plumb- 
ing, and  shall  have  a  certain  amount  of 
area-space  for  fresh  air  and  light.  It  has 
corrected  abuses  and  sought  to  make  a 
repetition  of  them  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  the  owner,  if  not  impossible.  In  some 
instances  it  has  gone  into  tenement-house 
business  itself,  as  in  Chicago  and  Syracuse, 
thus  making  sure  that  the  law  is  com- 
plied with  and  the  poor  classes  given  better 
housing  facilities.  In  Great  Britain,  mu- 
nicipal lodging-houses  are  to  be  found  in 
practically  every  important  city. 

Municipal  laundries,  as  a  necessary 
corollary  of  lodging-houses,  are  quite  the 
vogue  abroad  and  especially  in  Great 
Britain;  but  none  has  been  established 
in  this  country  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

A  municipal  pawnshop  has  been  opened 
in  Chicago  and  a  municipal  employment 
bureau  in  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
Toledo.  Municipal  coal  and  wood-yards 
have  been  strongly  urged  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  thus  far  unsuccessfully. 

A  municipal  grocery-store  has  been  run 
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tne  months  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 
the  management  of  one  of  the 
len,  for  the  benefit  of  dependents, 
fit  of  $2,000  was  earned  during  the 
X  months. 

nidpal  hospitals  are  rapidly  in- 
Qg  in  number.  Municipal  burial- 
ds  are  an  old-established  institution, 
igh  known  as  potter's-fields.  Mayor 
y  durinjg  his  admmistration  strongly 
the  building  of  a  municipal  crema- 
>ut  HuU,  England,  has  the  credit  of 
ishing  the  first  one,  which  is  now 
cessful  operation. 

ording  to  recent  consular  reports, 
an  cities  now  employ  dentists  who 
t  their  whole  time  to  their  duties, 
e  report  of  Consul  Liefield  perti- 
'  remarks: 

hat  such  a  movement  is  necessary 
»urcely  be  doubted  when  one  learns 
I  many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
ned,  from  the  ages  of  8  to  13,  only 
cent,  had  a  perfectly  healthy  set  of 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount 
»rk  done  in  a  year  at  Darmstadt 
Is  it  is  necessary  to  quote  the  figures 
OS.  During  the  year,  1,376  children 
examined,   and    1,561   teeth   were 

while  1,871  were  extracted.  In 
>urg  2fi66  children  were  examined, 
eeth  were  filled,  and  2,912  were 
ied. 

Qother  interesting  fact  is  that  40 
mL  of  all  teeth  examined  were  bad. 
nethod  of  work  is  very  simple;  the 
sr  brings  his  class  to  the  dentist, 
examines  each  mouth  quickly  and 
i  on  the  card  which  each  child  has 
ht  with  it  whether  treatment  is 
laiy.    If  so,  the  child  must  come 

on  a  Saturday.  Russia  is  also 
g  in  the  movement,  and  has  already 

up  nine  such  institutions  in  St. 
iburg  alone,  while  Moscow  has 
J." 

nicipal  vaccine  physicians  are  no 
liiDg  in  America,  and  now  our  cities 
Mi^  one  step  further  in  that  they 
mishing  nurses  to  the  schools. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  at  any 
length  to  the  expansion  of  activities  along 
the  line  of  lighting,  both  by  gas  and 
electricity,  and  of  water-supply.  While 
in  this  matter  of  municipal  monopolies, 
as  in  other  directions,  European  cities 
have  gone  faster  and  further;  American 
cities  are  a  good  second.  In  transporta- 
tion matters,  street-railroads,  ferries  and 
docks,  our  cities  have  not  made  nearly  the 
same  progress,  nor  in  the  matter  of 
municipal  telephones. 

America  could  point  for  a  while  to  a 
municipally-owned  and  conducted  news- 
paper at  Webster,  Iowa,  and  can  still  point 
to  a  printing-plant  at  Boston.  Cities  are 
beginning  to  own  and  operate  their  street- 
paving,  cleaning  and  sprinkling-plants  and 
their  own  repair-shops.  Philadelphia  has 
established  a  department  of  supplies  which 
has  effected  a  saving  of  $150,000  during 
the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Philadel- 
phia has  also  gone  into  the  insurance 
business.  Premiums  heretofore  paid  to 
private  companies  for  insuring  public 
buildings  now  go  into  a  sinking-fund  and 
the  city  will  insure  its  own  properties. 

The  municipal  activities  of  American 
cities  are  numerous  and  varied.  Prof. 
Parsons  summed  them  up  recQptly,  de- 
claring that  the  following-named  subjects 
had  been  held  to  be  proper  public  pur- 
poses and  proper  subjects  of  municipal 
ownership  and  control: 

''Roads,  bridges,  sidewalks,  sewers, 
ferries,  markets,  scales,  wharves,  canals, 
parks,  baths,  schools,  libraries,  museums, 
hospitals,  lodging-houses,  poor-houses, 
jails,  cemeteries,  prevention  of  fire,  supply 
of  water,  gas,  electricity,  heat,  power, 
transportation,  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  clocks,  skating-rinks,  musical 
entertainments,  exhibitions  of  fireworks, 
tobacco-warehouses,  employment  oflBices.** 

A  remarkable  list  indeed!  but  the 
following  list  of  additional  municipal 
activities  in  Great  Britain  is  still  more 
remarkable: 

Leamington  and  Harrowgate  have 
Turkish  baths,  Liverpool  has  a  municipal 
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organ  with  a  salaried  oiganist,  and  is 
preparing  to  erect  the  largest  Hamman 
in  Europe;  Nottingham  owns  a  castle,  has 
also  an  university;  Birmingham  has  one 
and  Liverpool  is  about  establishing  one; 
Manchester  owns  shares  in  the  ship-canal, 
Bristol  owns  her  docks  and  harbors,  and 
Liverpool  and  Bradford  own  hotels;  Shef- 
field owns  business  premises  and  Glas- 
gow a  "Municipal  Palace'*;  Torquay 
has  a  rabbit  warren  and  Colchester  an 
oyster-fishery,  while  Doncaster  and 
Chester  own  race-tracks. 

The  growth  of  municipal  activities  has 
not  been  confined  to  Great  Britain.  Dr. 
Shaw  has  made  us  familiar  with  those  of 
the  continental  countries,  and  since  his 
books  were  re-issued  there  has  been  a 
considerable  further  growth.  For  in- 
stance, by  a  law  passed  in  1903,  it  is 
possible  for  municipalities  in  Italy  to 
engage  in  the  management  of  water- 
works, lighting  companies,  sewerage 
undertakings,  street-railroads,  sanitation, 
funerals,  slaughter-houses,  markets,  night 
refuges  for  the  indigent,  omnibus  lines, 
telephones,  public  baths,  drug  stores, 
mills,  baking  establishments,  and  almost 
every  conceivable  enterprise.  The  es- 
tablishment of  direct  municipalization 
must  be  decided  upon  by  a  vote  of  the 
municipal  council  on  two  different  oc- 
casions.  with  an  interval  of  twenty  days 


between  the  decisions.  These  resolu- 
tions are  submitted  to  all  of  the  admin- 
istration authorities,  and  finally  to  the 
people  by  means  of  a  referendum.  In 
case  the  majority-vote  of  the  electors  is 
against  the  project,  it  cannot  be  propose 
again  for  the  space  of  three  years,  unless 
one-fourth  of  the  electors  present  a  re- 
quest for  the  re-proposing  of  the  hOlj 
when  such  a  reconsideration  may  take 
place  after  an  interval  of  one  year. 

And  so  goes  the  story  of  expansion  and 
development  which  we  do  not  fully 
realize  and  appreciate  because  we  do  not 
have  time  to  pause  and  consider  it;  but 
whether  we  discuss  the  subject  descrip- 
tively, as  I  have  in  this  paper,  or  statis- 
tically, the  result  is  the  same.  We  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  advance  and  the 
activity. 

A  hundred  years  ago  (in  1800)  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  population  of  70,287, 
spent  $68,485.92  or  97  cents  an  inhabi- 
tant. If  the  same  rate  had  been  main- 
tained in  1899,  when  the  population  (in 
round  numbers)  was  1,250,000,  the  annual 
expenditure  would  have  been  $1,212,500. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  $30,958,382.88, 
or  $27.78  a  person.  Is  any  further 
illustration  needed  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  municipal  activities  ? 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

Philadelphia^  Pa, 


PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  THE  UQUOR  TRAFFIC 

IN  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Bt  M.  Aloer. 


THE  SYSTEM  IN  SWEDEN. 

ON  MARCH  31,  1864,  a  proposal 
was  laid  before  the  town  council 
of  Gothenburg  in  which  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that,  **  while  the  city  of 
Gothenburg  tended,  in  so  many  respects, 
to  become  the  model  of  a  well-regulated, 
free,  and   prosperous  communi^,"   yet 


one  was  "grieved  to  see  one  dark  spot 
that  marred  a  picture  otherwise  so  bright 
and  full  of  promise  of  a  happy  future, 
this  being  the  existence  in  this  city  of  a 
large  class  of  paupers  which,  far  from 
decreasing,  seemed  to  be  increasing  in 
quite  a  threatening  manner.*'  It  was, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  town  council 
should  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
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he  real  causes  of  pauperism  in 
obuif;,  and  to  propose  such  meas- 
I  seemed  best  calculated  to  mitigate 
vil«  unfortunately  common  to  all 
unities. 

immittee  was  accordingly  appointed 
ported  in  April,  1865. 
this  report,  the  committee  stated 
n  the  course  of  their  investigations, 
ftd  **  everywhere  encountered  brann- 
18  a  very  prominent  cause  of  the 
t,  morally  as  well  as  physicaUy  and 
nically  deplorable,  condition  of  a 
portion  of  the  lower  classes  of  this 
unity/*  And,  they  went  on  to  say, 
gh  the  abuse  of  liquor  must  not  be 
own  to  the  "cravings  of  brutish 
iity"  only,  but  might  also  be  due 
emal  causes,  yet  this  abuse  was  so 
ious  in  its  effects  that  a  *'com- 
Y  might  well  muster  all  its  forces  to 
er  an  enemy  who  was  followed  by 
y,  distress,  and  crime."    The  com- 

held  that  drinking  was  not  only 
P  the  chief  sources  of  poverty  and 
ts,  but  that  it  was  greatly  encouraged 
5  existing  methods  of  retailing  in- 
Rts. 

keepers  and  publicans,  who  made 
ig  by  selling  liquors,  and  paid  a 

fee  to  the  authorities  for  their 
»,  naturally  had  an  obvious  interest 
fining  as  large  a  sale  as  possible 
eir  own  benefit.  For  this  purpose 
a  common  practice  among  them  to 
I  credit,  the  consequence  being  that 
orkman,  after  settling  his  debt  to 
blican,  had  often  nothing  left  of  his 
f  wages  to  supply  his  own  wants 
lose  of  his  family.     Being  refused 

the  drunkard  had  recourse  to  the 
iroker,  and  many  a  workman  took 
ist  necessaiy  articles  of  furniture  to 
iblican,  who  thus  not  unfrequently 

an  unreasonable  profit  in  the 
broker's  business  as  well. 

Liquor  Law  of  1855  enacted  that 
should    always    be    procurable    at 


nnvin  is  a  native  Swedish  spirit,  distilled 
ttatoea,  rye  or  maize,  usually  colorless,  but 
tally  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 


every  public-house,  but  many  publicans 
openly  evaded  this  provision  of  the  law. 
In  many  places  the  eating-houses  and 
refreshment -rooms  for  workmen  had 
degenerated  into  vile  dens,  where  vice 
was  rife  in  dark,  filthy,  and  unsanitary 
localities. 

The  committee,  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation concluded  that  the  weU-being 
of  the  conmfiunity  demanded  that  the 
whole  system  of  retailing  spirits  should 
be  rc-modcled  in  conformity  with  the 
following  programme: 

1.  That  neither  the  advancers  of 
capital,  nor  the  publicans  should  derive 
any  profit  from  the  sale  of  spirits,  all 
temptation  on  their  part  to  push  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicants  being  thus  done 
away  with. 

2.  That  the  sale  of  spirits  on  credit  or 
publicans  acting  as  pawnbrokers  should 
cease. 

3.  That  the  public-houses  should  be 
well-lighted  and  well-ventilated,  spacious 
and  cleanly. 

4.  That  wholesome  and  well-cooked 
food  should  be  supplied  to  the  customers 
at  moderate  charges. 

The  committee  also  soon  came  to  the 
conviction  that  these  indispensable  con- 
ditions for  a  better  state  of  things  could 
never  be  fulfilled  unless  the  whole  of  the 
general  liquor  traffic  were  taken  over  by 
a  bolag  (company)  formed  by  persons 
who  undertook  the  enterprise,  not  for 
private  personal  gain,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  working-classes. 

Thus,  the  committees  had  not  only 
made  a  theoretical  investigation,  but 
they  had  proposed  a  practical  scheme  for 
improving  the  existing  conditions. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  that  their 
report  was  handed  in,  notice  was  given 
to  the  Magistracy  that  about  twenty  of 
the  leading  firms  and  citizens  of  the  town 
had  united  into  a  company,  with  the 
object  of  taking  over,  under  the  name  of 
the  CrOteborgs  Utskdnknings  Aktiebolag, 
the  entire  sale  of  intoxicants  within  the 
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town,  the  company  binding  themselves 
to  pay  over  to  the  town  treasury  the 
whole  net  profits  to  be  used  for  certain 
public  purposes  and  institutions  specified 
by  law. 

After  the  bolag  was  formed,  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  it  offered  the  town  authori- 
ties to  take  over,  to  begin  with,  all  the 
licenses  that  were  to  become  vacant,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  then  in  force,  on 
October  first  of  that  year,  and  it  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  to  take  over  also  those 
that  were  to  become  vacant  on  October 
first  of  the  following  year,  so  as  finally  to 
pkce  in  the  hands  of  the  bolag  aU  the 
licenses  that  the  town  authorities  could 
dispose  of  by  law. 

The  town  autiiorities  having  granted 
this  request,  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  (the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown)  having  been 
obtained,  the  bolag,  at  the  end  of  June, 
1865,  elected  a  Board  of  Directors  who 
were  to  carry  the  new  order  of  things  into 
execution.  This  was  done.  Instructions 
and  regulations  were  issued,  tariffs  fixed, 
premises  rented,  furniture  purchased, 
managers  of  the  drink-shops  engaged, 
etc.,  and  thus,  during  the  first  few  days  of 
October,  1865,  the  bolag  was  in  a  position 
to  open  seventeen  new  public-houses. 

Ilie  system  for  selling  spirits  thus 
brought  into  existence  is  generally  called, 
for  shortness,  the  Gothenburg  System, 
from  the  town  in  which  it  was  first 
practically  applied  to  any  extent. 

The  system  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  is 
permitted  by  the  law,  and  it  should  be 
judged  entirely  from  this  point-of-view. 
Its  inmiediate  object,  therefore,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  to  prevent  or  prohibit  the 
consumption  of  intoxicants,  but  it  is 
directed  chiefly  against  the  abuses  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  What  the  system  aims  at 
is  partly  to  r^ulate  this  traffic,  so  as  to 
deprive  it  of  the  inducement  of  private 
personal  gain,  with  its  desire  for  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  spirits,  and 
partly  by  strict  control  to  see  that  the 
traffic  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with 


the  restrictive  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  law. 

The  operations  of  the  bolag  are,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place  of  an  administra- 
tive and  controlling  nature,  its  object 
being  to  enforce  the  following  funda- 
mental principles: 

1.  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
on  credit. 

2.  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits  to 
persons  of  tender  years  and  inebriated 
persons. 

8.  To  provide  decent,  well-lighted  and 
well-ventuated,  premises  for  the  sale  of 
spirits  proportionate  in  size  to  the  traffic. 

4.  To  supply  cooked  food  at  moderate 
charges  at  the  public-houses. 

But  the  work  of  the  bolag  has  another 
side  of  no  less  importance  than  the  one 
already  considered.  Being  allowed  to 
issue  i^eguktions  independent  of  the  com- 
mon  legislation,  the  companies  are  in  a 
position,  within  the  limits  laid  down  by 
the  law,  to  regulate  the  liquor  trade  within 
the  communes  in  the  interest  of  morality, 
so  as  to  render  more  severe  or  increase 
the  restrictions  of  the  law,  according  as 
the  conditions  of  any  particular  place 
may  require.  By  this  means  the  com- 
munes have  been  enabled,  in  an  indirect 
way,  to  grapple  with  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  spirits  more  effectively  than 
ever  before,  and  to  mitigate  the  evil  effects 
of  drink. 

In  this  respect,  the  endeavors  of  the 
bolag  have  mainly  had  for  their  object: 

1.  To  make  drink  dearer. 

St.  To  lower  the  percentage  of  alcohol. 

8.  To  limit  the  quantity  of  spirits  pro- 
curable by  any  one  visitor  at  any  one 
time. 

4.  To  provide  premises  chiefly  in- 
tended for  eating-houses. 

5.  To  raise  the  limit  of  age  for  young 
persons  to  whom  spirits  may  not  be 
supplied. 

6.  To  shorten  the  time  for  keeping 
open  the  shops  where  spirits  are  sold  for 
off-consumption. 

/ 
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!*o  restrict  the  public-house  traffic 
;ain  hours  in  the  day,  and  to  turn 
blic-houses  into  eating-houses. 
^o  supply  good  and  dieap  food  to 
irking-dasses. 

spite  of  the  opposition  it  has  en- 
red  from  various  quarters,  the 
1  has  fought  its  way  triumphantly, 

is  now  adopted,  although  partly 
ed,  in  most  towns  in  Sweden,  and 
Norway  and  Finland. 

can  any  one  who  has  really 
nted  himself  with  the  System  and 
ects,  and  who  will  judge  these  im- 
ly,  fail  to  recognize  its  superiority 
reiy  other  method  that  has  hitherto 
ri^  for  regulating  the  sale  of  in- 
its.  And  the  harsh  and  unjust 
m  of  the  System  which  may  still  be 
occasionally,  not  only  from  its 
aits  in  principle,  but  from  its 
\  friends,  is  no  doubt  due  in  most 
o  prejudice  and  to  the  inabiUty  to 
uish  between  the  System  and  its 
I,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manner 
ch  it  has  sometimes  been  applied, 
other.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
that  what  is  really  a  defect  in  the 
tion  now  in  force  is  not  unfrequently 
»wn  to  the  System.  As  such  must 
ignated  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  in- 
ing  malt-liquors  is  practically  free 
country;  and  so  long  as  this  defect 
legislation  remains,  no  satisfactory 
bom  the  temperance  ftrork  will  ever 
euned. 

he  present  stage  of  legislation  in 
ountiy,  and  under  the  existing 
conditions,  the  System  does  its 
a^tably,  even  though,  like  every- 
human,  it  has  its  defects.  No 
when  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  it 
replaced  by  other  and  more  perfect 
cations;  but  this  should  not  prevent 
[lilanthropist  from  gratefully  ac- 
sdging  the  great  share  it  has  had  in 
nperance  movement  of  our  times. 
1868    there    was    a    public-house 

for  every  2,298  persons  of  the 
tioa. 


In  1899  there  was  a  public-house 
(krog)  for  every  8,158  persons. 

In  1875  there  was  one  shop  for  retail- 
ing brannvin  for  off-consumption  for 
every  8,569  persons  of  the  population. 

Looking  at  the  net  profits,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  have  amounted,  during 
this  twenty-three  years,  to  16,282,860 
kroner  90  ore  ($4,363,672.48),  these  figures 
representing  the  sum  which  instead  of 
going  into  the  pockets  of  the  publican, 
has  been  used  for  the  public  benefit. 
Such  portions  of  the  above  as  have  gone 
to  the  town  have  been  appropriated  to 
various  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
liquor-consuming  classes,  such  as  the 
Slotsskogen  Park,  the  Museum,  the  fund 
for  providing  free  legal  advice  to  the 
working-classes,  the  Board  School-chil- 
dren's holiday-fund,  reading-rooms  for 
workmen,  etc.,  the  greatest  part,  how- 
ever having  been  paid  into  the  town 
treasury  to  be  used  for  improving  the 
police,  the  system  for  relieving  the  poor, 
and  the  hospital  service. 

In  applying  the  Gothenburg  System 
in  Norway,  it  has  been  thought  more 
advantageous  to  distribute  these  profits 
differentiy;  however,  at  the  Alcohol 
Congress  held  at  Christiania  in  1891, 
Mr.  Bemer  stated  that  the  difference  was 
only  a  formal  one,  and  that  the  proceed- 
ing was  practically  the  same  in  both 
countries.  It  is  significant  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  brannvin 
during  the  period  in  question  that,  while 
in  1876  the  gross  profits  of  the  bolag 
were  13.84  kroner  her  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  had  gone  down  to  9.65  kroner 
m  1898. 

THE  NUMBER,   SPrUATIGN  AND   CHAB- 
ACTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  places  where  brannvin 
is  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
has  gone  down  from  27  in  1868  to  15  in 
1900,  although  the  population  of  Gothen- 
bui^  has  increased  during  the  same 
period  from  50,000  to  120,000  persons  in 
round  numbers. 

The  existing  law  provides  that  every 
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place  where  liquor  is  sold  shall  be  situated 
openly  in  public  streets,  roads  or  squares, 
and,  moreover,  that  premises  used  for 
public-house  traffic,  are  kept  in  proper 
condition. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  aim  of 
the  bolag  has  been  to  lessen  the  number 
of  small  public-houses  in  favor  of  fewer 
and  larger  ones,  situated  in  suitable  dis- 
tricts of  the  town,  by  which  means  im- 
portant advantages  are  gained  chiefly 
with  respect  to  an  easier  control  of  the  visit- 
ors and  the  provision  of  large  and  up-to- 
date  restaurants  for  the  working-classes. 

As  regards  the  situation  of  these  houses, 
the  bolag,  while  avoiding  those  districts 
which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  working- 
people,  is  anxious  to  choose  places  that 
shall  not  lie  near  the  great  working- 
centers  or  in  streets  leading  into  them,  or 
in  market-places  and  public  squares, 
such  a  situation,  as  it  were,  inviting  the 
workman  who  passes  by  to  a  visit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  premises  must 
not  be  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  said  c*enters,  as  experience  shows 
that,  if  access  to  the  public-house  is 
rendered  too  difficult  for  the  working- 
man,  this  will  increase  home  drinking 
and  induce  him  to  purchase  a  larger 
supply  of  spirits  than  he  would  otherwise 
do,  to  be  consumed  out-of-doors  in  slums 
and  back  lanes,  evils  which  no  control 
whatever,  be  it  ever  so  strict,  can  prevent, 
and  which  are  far  more  pernicious  in 
their  consequences  than  drinking  at  the 
carefully-controlled  public-house. 

The  public-houses,  as  a  rule,  consist  of 
two  departments:  the  "pub."  depart- 
ment proper  (krogafdelningen)  and  the 
so-called  "better"  department  (battre 
afdelingcn),  the  latter  being  intended  for 
those  workmen  who  wish  to  partake  of 
their  refreshments  more  in  private.  In 
the  matter  of  fittings,  decoration,  and 
furniture,  the  bolag  has  been  particularly 
anxious  to  make  its  premises  airy  and 
comfortable,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
unnecessary  luxury,  as  experience  shows 
that  tlic  behavior  of  the  visitors  is  greatly 
influenced  by  their  surroundings. 


HOUBS  OF  BALE. 

The  existing  law  enacts  that  retailing 
shall  take  place  on  week-days  only,  from 
8  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 

As  regards  the  public-house  traffic*  the 
law  enacts  that  it  shall  not  b^n  earlier 
than  9  A.  M.  on  week-days  and  generaUy 
cease  at  10  P.  M.,  and,  further,  that  as  a 
rule,  no  spirits  shall  be  supplied  on 
Sundays  and  Holy  Days  except  to  persons 
taking  their  meals  at  Uie  public-houses. 

By  restricting  these  hours  of  sale  from 
time  to  time,  however,  the  bolag  has 
endeavored  to  give  a  check  to  public- 
house  drinking.    Thus,  it  has  enacted: 

That  all  sale  of  brUnnvin,  except  as  an 
appetizer  with  meals,  shall  cease  at  the 
bolag  public-house  for  workmen  at  6  P. 
M.  on  week-dajrs  during  October  to 
March,  and  at  7  P.  M.  during  April  to 
September,  except  on  the  eve  of  Sundays 
and  Holy  Days,  when  it  shall  cease  at 
6  P.  M.  throughout  the  year; 

That  the  said  public-houses  shall  be 
closed  at  8  P.  M.  during  October  to  March 
and  at  9  P.  M.  during  the  other  months. 

That  the  said  public-houses  shall  be 
closed  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  ex- 
cept between  1  and  S  P.  M.,  when  brSnn- 
vin  may  be  supplied  only  as  an  appetiier 
with  meals. 

That  on  week-days  between  12  and  2 
the  public-houses  be  turned  into  eatiiog- 
houses,  where  brannvin  may  not  be 
served  otherwise  than  an  appetiser  widi 
meals,  if  ordered. 

The  law  prohibits  such  sale  to  persons 
under  fifteen  years,  while  the  bolag  has  ad- 
vanced the  limit  to  eighteen  years,  thus 
excluding  young  persons  from  the  public- 
houses  three  years  longer  than  the  law  does. 

Again,  in  the  contracts  made  with  the 
managers  of  the  public-houses,  the  bolag 
has  among  others  inserted  a  clause  that 
expressly  forbids  these  persons  and  their 
assistants  from  serving  more  than  two 
drams  to  any  one  person  each  time  he 
visits  the  public-house,  and  enjoins  upon 
them  to  refuse  more  drink  to  persons  who 
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ask  for  severe!  drems  successively  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  or  who  repeat 
their  visits  with  short  intervals  for  the 
purpose  of  mere  dram-drinking.  The 
contracts  also  enjoin  upon  the  managers 
and  those  in  their  employ  carefully  to  see 
that  no  spirits  are  supplied  to  inebriated 
persons  and  persons  of  tender  years. 
All  these  regulations  are  enforced  so 
severely  that  offences  against  them  gen- 
erally result  in  a  dismissal  from  the 
company's  service. 

PBOVmiNO    PUBUC-HOUSES  MAINLY   IN- 
TENDED FOR  EATING  PT7BP08E8. 

The  Swedish  law  provides  that  cooked 
food  shaU  always  be  procurable  at  places 
where  spirits  are  sold  for  consumption 
on  the  premises,  which  provision  rests 
upon  a  philanthropic  principle,  science 
having  proved  that  the  alcohoUc  poison  is 
less  injurious  to  the  human  organism  if 
taken  with  food. 

In  order  that  the  public-houses  may  be 
ocmvcrted  more  and  more  into  restaurants 
far  the  working-classes,  the  bolag,  as 
whtady  stated,  has  decided  that  during 
the  dinner-hour,  between  12  and  2  P.  M., 
all  sale  of  brSnnvin  shall  cease  at  these 
places,  except  when  taken  as  an  appetizer 
with  meals.  Moreover,  the  bolag  has 
opened  eating-houses  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  where  cooked  food  is  served 
throughout  the  day,  and  where  brannvin 
is  supplied,  if  ordered  and  at  an  extra 
diarge,  to  persons  taking  their  meals 
there,  only  one  dram  being  allowed  to 
each  visitor.  There  are  at  present  four 
houses  of  this  class  in  Gothenburg. 

When  these  houses  were  first  opened, 
every  visitor,  as  a  rule,  took  his  dram; 
now  more  than  half  the  number  of  visitors 
take  their  meak  without  ordering  brUnn- 
vin. 

The  eating-houses  are  open  on  week- 
days from  7.S0  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holy  Days  between  1  and 
8  P.  M.  and  6.80  and  9  P.  M. 

At  these  places  several  kinds  of  whole- 
some and  well-cooked  food  is  served  at 
cheap  rates,  meat,  fish,  and  soups,  to  be 


chosen  from  bills  of  fare  posted  up  on  the 
premises.  In  1898,  870,424  portions  of 
food  were  served  at  the  eating-houses. 

READING-ROOBiS  FOR  WORKBiEN. 

Since  1888,  the  bolag  has  opened 
reading-rooms  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  which  offer  a  refuge  to  the  working- 
man  or  to  any  one  who,  wishing  to  avoid 
the  public-house,  but  being  in  want  of  a 
home,  does  not  know  where  to  spend  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  evening.  At  th|^ 
places,  coffee,  tea,  milk,  chocolate,  non- 
alcoholic drinks,  sandwiches  and  other 
light  refreshments  are  supplied,  but 
neither  beer  nor  spirits  of  any  kind. 
They  are  also  provided  with  a  goodly 
selection  of  books  and  newspapers  as  well 
as  materials  for  letter-writing.  Young 
workmen,  especially  those  excluded  from 
the  public-houses  by  the  rules  of  the 
bolag,  have  found  these  reading-rooms 
to  be  an  excellent  substitute.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  number  of  visitors  to  these 
rooms  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

In  May-December,  1888,  it  was  145,- 
425;  in  the  following  year  198,780,  and  in 
1897-98  no  less  than  314,809  in  the  city 
of  Gothenburg. 

At  the  same  time  the  number  of  the 
reading-rooms  has  been  increased  from 
three  to  seven  in  that  city. 

Deducting  the  first  four  years,  when 
the  bolag  had  not  yet  the  control  of  the 
entire  sale,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with 
respect  to  the  sale  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  t. «.,  the  sale  of  single  drams,  the 
quantity  sold  is  less  in  1898  than  in  1870. 

It  remains  then,  an  incontestable  fact, 
that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  sale  of  spirits  has  gone  down  50  per 
cent.,  it  being  now  not  above  half  of 
what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago;  and, 
further,  that  the  ordinary  consumption 
per  individual  is  about  10  liters  a  year,  or 
rather  less  than  one  liter  a  month. 

THE   SYSTEM  IN  NORWAY. 

It  was  in  1871  that  the  so-called 
Gothenburg  System  was  introduced  in 
Norway.     More  than  thirty  years  have 
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passed  since  then ;  thus  the  time  has  come 
when  the  effects  of  the  System  may  be 
defined  with  some  exactness.  The  main 
feature  of  the  Grothenburg  System  is,  that 
each  municipality  is  the  owner  of  all  rights 
to  sell  spirituous  liquors  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. An  exception  is  the  few  life-privi- 
l^es  held  by  private  individuals,  under 
special  decisions  of  former  days. 

The  spirit  generally  consumed  usually 
contains  from  about  40  to  45  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Beer  is  calculated  to  contain 
8^  per  cent.,  wine  is  reckoned  to  contain 
on  an  average  of  10  per  cent. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of 
alcohol  per  inhabitant,  at  100  per  cent, 
alcohol  (in  spirits,  beer  and  wine),  is 
calculated  at  about  2.2  liters  for  recent 
years. 

Norway,  however,  has  not  always 
taken  up  such  a  favorable  position. 
During  the  years  1830-40,  we  find  her 
ravaged  by  the  "spirits  plague,"  with  its 
sad  results,  moral,  economic  and  sanitary. 
It  was  then  calculated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  was  more  than  8  liters  (at 
100  per  cent,  alcohol)  per  head.  By  a 
law  of  1816,  any  one  was  allowed  to  distill 
spirits  from  their  owp  produce.  This 
naturally  resulted  in  an  alarming  increase 
in  spirit-drinking.  In  the  'forties.  Il- 
lation took  eneigetic  measures  against 
this,  supported  by  a  no  less  energetic 
voluntary  abstinence  movement.  The 
manufacture  of  spirits  was  only  permitted 
when  it  was  done  by  wholesale.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  twenty-two 
distilleries,  which  together  produce  on  an 
average  of  about  3,000,000  liters  (at  100 
per  cent,  alcohol),  some  of  which  is  ex- 
portedr^hile,  however,  about  1,000,000 
liters  (finer  sorts)  are  generally  imported 
from  abroad.  The  wholesale  and  retail 
sale  of  spirits  was  also  greaUy  restricted 
during  the  'forties.  The  sale  of  spirits 
was  made  an  exceptional  means  of  sub- 
sistence. No  one  was  allowed  to  retail 
spirits  without  a  license  from  the  local 
board  and  without  giving  up  all  other 
trade.  The  local  board  coidd  actually 
forbid  the  retail  sale  of  spirits  within  their 


municipality  by  refusing  licenses  (local 
option).  The  sale  of  spirits  was  forbid- 
den on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  and  on 
the  afternoons  preceding  these.  The 
sale  of  spirits  to  children  and  intoxicated 
persons  was  prohibited,  and  also  at  cer- 
tain large,  popular  gatherings,  etc. 
Severe  penalties  were  inflicted  for  the  un- 
lawful sale  of  spirits.  A  heavy  tax  was 
laid  both  on  the  home  production  of 
spirits  (with  a  corresponding  duty  on 
imported  spirits)  and  on  retail  sale. 

The  consequences  of  this  wise  legisla- 
tion were  soon  apparent.  The  number 
of  bars  decreased  rapidly  from  l»10l  in 
1847  to  640  in  1857,  and  a  breaking-off  of 
drinking  habits  and  a  consequent  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  spirits  were  per- 
ceptible, as  well  as  an  increased  well- 
being  and  improved  health.  In  Norway, 
the  rural  districts  in  particular  were 
almost  cleared  of  spirit-selling,  which 
was  concentrated  in  the  towns.  By  a  law 
of  1871,  the  local  boards  in  the  towns 
were  allowed  to  make  over  their  retail 
rights  to  philanthropic  companies  («om- 
lag)^  which,  instead  of  seeking  to  make 
the  largest  possible  circle  of  customers, 
made  it  tlieir  aim  to  supervise  and  restrict 
the  drinking  of  spirits,  and  whose  net 
profits  from  the  business  should  be  de- 
voted to  "objects  of  public  utility."  In 
other  words,  it  was  the  introduction  of  the 
system  known  as  the  "Gothenburg  Sys- 
tem," which  is  also  in  force  in  Finland. 

The  Norwegian  system,  however,  dif- 
fers in  several  points  from  the  Swedish 
and  Finnish,  especially  in  the  fact  that 
the  profits  do  not,  as  in  the  neighboring 
kingdom,  go  to  the  municipal  funds. 
Norway  thus  does  not  tempt  die  munici- 
palities to  improve  the  state  of  their 
finances  by  a  good  'trade  in  spirits. 
Finally,  the  spirit-trade,  by  a  new  law  of 
July  27,  1894,  was  practically  monopo- 
lize by  these  companies.  AU  men  and 
women  over  twenty-five  years  of  age 
were  allowed  to  decide  by  "ayes'*  and 
"  noes,"  whether  there  should  be  any  sale 
of  spirits  in  their  to>vn  for  the  next  five 
years  (vote  of  the  people,  or  referendum). 
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[isequence  of  this,  the  sale  of  spirits 
»een  prohibited  of  late  years  in  a 
er  of  towns.  Since  1871,  the  bars 
>rwegian  towns  have  been  reduced 
imb^  from  501  to  about  130,  or 

one  to  every  4,000  inhabitants, 
be  whole  countiy  there  is  now  only 
•lace  for  the  sale  of  spirits  to  every 
)  inhabitants.  Since  1871-75,  the 
mption  of  spirits  has  decreased  still 
T  from  2.8  liters  (at  100  per  cent. 
3l)  per  head  to  1.2  liters  in  1896-98. 
le  same  time,  sums  amounting  to 
than  20,000,000  kroner  ($5,360,000) 
been  distributed  by  the  samlag  to 
ts  of  public  utility, 
(ialation  has  also  to  some  extent  at- 
ed  to  transfer  the  beer  and  wine 
\  into  the  hands  of  the  samlag. 
consumption  of  beer  in  1896  was 
ned  at  16.2  liters  per  head,  and  of 
ibout  2.5  liters  per  head.  It  follows 
i  nature  of  things,  that  the  many 
ns  of  kroner  saved  annually  in 
holds  by  the  reduced  consumption 
oxicating  liquors,  have  contributed 
y  to  raise  the  economic  well-being 

people.  Crime  has  also  decreased, 
lumber  of  deaths  whose  cause  was 
led  to  drink  during  the  years  1856-60 
iS  per  10,000,  but  since  then  it  has 
ised  steadily,  and  for  the  years 
94  was  only  10.5  per  10,000.  The 
er  of  insane  also,  and  suicides,  as  a 

of  drink,  has  been  continually  de- 
ng  with  the  increasing  sobriety. 
is  wise  l^slation  and  heavy  taxa- 
whose  purpose  has  rather  been  to 
the  price  of  intoxicating  liquors  and 
restrict  their  use  than  to  serve  fiscal 
ses,  have  been  strongly  supported 

voluntary    abstinence   movement, 

has  been  especially  active  among 
wer-classes.  It  has  been  said  with 
1  that  the  Norw^an  people  have 
ted  themselves  to  abstinence.  The 
piregian  Total  Abstinence  Society" 
lorske  Total-AfholdsselskcA),  found- 
1859,  now  numbers  1,020  associa- 
with  129,259  members.  Norway's 
I  Lodge  of  the  I.  O.  G.  T.  has  852 


lodges,  with  17,785  members,  besides  about 
8,000  children.  The  Norwegian  Good 
Templars  Grand  Lodge  has  about  4,200 
members,  the  Norwegian  Women's  Total- 
Abstinence  Society  {Norske  Kvinders 
Total  -  Afholdsselskab)  2, 1 63  members, 
and  the  Blue  Ribbon  about  2,500. 

The  annual  report  for  1903  of  the 
Christiania  Samlag  contains  information 
which  fairly  well  illustrates  both  the 
working  of  the  company  and  the  system. 

The  Christiania  Samlag  has  been  in 
existence  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

The  sales  during  that  year  amounted 
to  1,577,257  kroner  ($316,828),  of  which 
1,182,194  kroner  came  from  sales  by  the 
glass;  the  balance  from  sales  by  the 
bottle.  Beer,  wines  and  soda-water  in- 
cluded in  the  above  amounted  to  about 
170,000  kroner.  The  total  profit  made 
was  215,218  kroner  ($58,150). 

Taken  by  measure  the  amount  of 
spirituous  liquors  sold  was  396,000  liters, 
389,250  quart  bottles  of  beer  and  300 
bottles  of  wine. 

The  company  are  allowed  to  sell  liquors 
in  thirty  different  places  in  the  city. 
Fourteen  of  these  are  in  the  company's 
own  stores;  while  sixteen  have  been  in- 
stalled in  hotels  and  restaurants.  Besides 
from  nine  of  the  company's  own  stores, 
liquors  have  been  sold  by  the  bottle  in 
thirty-two  private  stores,  of  which  only 
two  have  a  life-privilege,  while  the  others 
have  permits  from  the  municipality. 
Each  of  these  merchants  selling  liquors 
by  the  bottle  has  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of 
$2,680  to  the  samlag. 

Beside  the  samlag,  317  persons  have 
had  rights  to  sell  wines  and  beer,  nine  by 
life-privilege,  the  others  under  an  annual 
license  from  the  municipality. 

From  the  company's  retail  stores  27,069 
persons  have  been  refused  service,  because 
of  intoxication  or  because  they  were  too 
young.  The  number  of  the  latter  was 
872. 

The  sales  of  liquors  in  1903  has  de- 
creased from  what  they  were  in  1902  by 
26,955  liters,  and  the  sales  of  beer  by 
46,745  quart  bottles. 
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The  sum  available  to  distribute  for 
philanthropic  purposes  of  the  year's 
profit  was  158,652  kroner  ($42,518). 

The  principal  donations  were: 

About. 

TotbePoor  of  the  City 23.000  kroner  $6,210 

Children's  Hospitals. ..  20,000  **  5.\O0 

Art-Industrial  Museum  12,000  "  8,240 
Society   for  Prevention 

of  Beggary 9.000  "  2,480 

House  ^^^on 9,200  "  2,484 

Hospitals  .    9,600  "  2,685 

"    Vacation  Trips  for  Poor 

School-children 6.000  "  1,620 

"    National   Theater 8,000  '*  2,160 

"    Home  for  Men  Out  of 

Work 6,000  "  1,860 

"    Workin^en's  Academy    6,000  "  1,620 
"    Christiania    Sailors 

Home 6,000  "  1,860 
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TotheTraining    School     for  Aboat 

Roys 4,500  kroner  $1,216 

Different    Temperance 

Societies 4,500     ''       1,215 

Salvation    Army 8,000     **          710 

Training  Ship  for  Boys  2,000     **          540 

The  balance  was  all  used  for  some 
kindred  purposes,  1,800  kroner  being  con- 
tributed for  music  in  public  places. 

During  the  years  1886-1903,  the 
Christiania  Samlag  has  contributed  the 
sum  of  4,669,445  kroner,  or  $1,249,535, 
to  institutions  and  for  purposes  as  those 
above  mentioned. 

M.  Aloeb. 

Christiania^  Norway. 
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Bt  Theodore  Schboedeb.* 


AT  THE  present  time  many  persons 
L  of  pretentious  respectability  are 
agitating  the  public  by  their  denunciation 
of  divorce  and  divorcees.  Many  of  these 
mistake  vehemence  of  declaration  for 
weight  of  logic,  and  rely  more  upon  the 
vituperative  denunciation  of  easy  divorce 
as  impure,  than  a  rational  discussion  of 
the  social  utility  of  divorce  suppression. 
Being  possessed  of  but  little  worldly 
wisdom,  these  persons  are  mainly  im- 
pelled  to  action  by  religious  fanaticism. 

*  [Theodore  Schroeder  was  bom  in  Horicon, 
Wisconsin,  and  educated  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  graduating  from  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  in  1885  and  from  the  Law 
Department  in  ld89.  After  leaving  the  university 
Mr.  Schroeder  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
practiced  law  for  twelve  years.  During  the  last 
vears  of  his  residence  in  Utah  he  became  rather 
famous  for  his  strong  opposition  to  Mormonism. 
In  addition  to  publishing  a  number  of  able  ail- 
ments in  magazines,  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the  orose- 
cution  of  the  case  against  Brigham  H.  Rooerts, 
the  polygamist  Congressman  from  Utah,  which  led 
to  Mr.  noberts'  exclusion  from  Congress,  gave  Mr. 
Schroeder  a  national  reputation.  Later  he  re- 
^  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  he  is  at  present 
'  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  comoattinff 
Mormonism  Mr.  Schroeder  differed  in  his  line  m 
assault  from  the  professional  reformers,  insistiiig 


This  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  sup- 
port their  position  only  by  religious 
dogmas,  never  by  arguments  based  upon 
practical  observations  of  human  life. 
Since  persistence  and  vehemence  in  the 
denunciation  of  easy  divorce  is  Hkdy  to 
increase  the  number  of  moral  perverts,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  refresh  our  memory 
as  to  the  genesis  and  consequences  of  the 
marriage  ideals  of  these  people  with 
whom  *' purity*'  is  a  profession. 
Modem    opposition   to    second    mar- 

with  great  emphasis  that  polygamy  was  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  over-sexeo  oonditicMi  which  be 
held  was  a  phase  of  emotionalism  that  usually  ac- 
companies intense  religious  enthusiasm.  Mi. 
Schroeder  has  made  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Rtucty 
of  sex  psychology,  and  lus  paper  may  be  considered 
the  work  of  one  who  is  an  expert  on  this  subjert 
We  append  a  list  of  the  standard  authorities  wnkh 
have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  ooo- 
tribution. — B.  O.  Flower.] 

History  of  Montanism,    By  Lee  (of  Oxford). 

Womerit  Church  and  State.    By  Mrs.  Gage. 

Sex  Worship.    By  Howard  (and  others). 

History  nj  European  Morals.    By  Ledcy. 

Studies  m  the  Psychology  of  Sex.  By  Havdodc 
Ellis. 

Psyi^wpatkia  Sexuatts,    By  Krafft-Ebing. 

Faihers  of  the  Desert. 

History  of  dreumeision. 
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s,  if  not  the  lineal  descendant,  is  at 
a  collateral  heir  to  the  ideals  of  the 
le  desert  hennits.  The  divinely  im- 
1  asceticism  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
ous  sensualism  of  the  harem.  Both 
bunded  upon  sexual  hypenesthetics. 
cetidsm,  though  not  a  disease  of 
itian  begetting,  is  one  that  found 
support  and  associations  in  Christian 
onment.  Historically,  Christian  as- 
ism  had  its  b^ininning  with  Mon- 
3,  a  prophet  of  the  first  or  second 
iry.  His  sect  lasted  about  four  hun- 
years,  and  its  religious  enthusiasm 
shed  the  salacious  foundation  for 
priestly  celibacy  and  Mohammedan 
;amy.  As  with  other  prophets, 
lanus  attracted  those  who  left  their 
ands  to  become  fellow  prophetesses, 
lad  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in 
ante  delicto  with  one  of  the  married 
rs  of  his  flock,  and  in  consequence 
!of  some  irate  husbands  relieved  him 
e  sign  of  his  virility.  Montanus  and 
female  co-laborers,  in  making  a 
e  of  their  misfortune,  discovered  the 
hts  of  spiritual  affinities,  and  the 
ig  grace  of  virginity.  The  added 
ions  engendered  by  their  sex-sup- 
don  created  a  reservoir  of  religious 
(udasm  seldom  equaled  in  modem 
s.  The  unavoidable  "  virtue  "  of  the 
iculated  prophet  was  eagerly  adopted 
n  ideal  by  his  faithful  devotees,  who 
aps  considered  this  the  most  forcible 
ke  of  those  who  had  sought  to  injure 

*  God-like  leader.  In  the  course  of 
,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  dr- 
stances,  all  the  intensity  of  their 
ions   frenzy,    evolved   mainly   from 

•  sexual  abnormity,  became  an  in- 
rable  associate  of  the  ascetic  ideal, 

thus   created  the   epidemic   eroto- 
>ia  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 
I  often  has  occurred,  the  delirium  of 
was  accepted  by  the  mob  as  the  sign 
e  presence  of  God.    Maniacal  vehem- 

so  impressed  the  multitude  that 
Y  of  the  insane  were  sainted  and  their 
natural  ideals  are  even  to  this  day 
I  a  verbal  endorsement  as  examples 


of  purity  by  persons  who  are  too  healthy- 
minded  to  adopt  them  as  rules  of  life. 
The  ascetic  nuns  and  monks  esteemed 
the  development  of  their  sexual  hyperses- 
thetidsm  as  an  evidence  of  an  increasing 
virtue.  Their  growing  torment  of  pas- 
sion and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
their  erotic  hallucinations,  were  inter- 
preted as  Satan's  increasing  efforts  at 
their  seduction,  made  necessary  in  pro- 
portion to  their  augmenting  power  of 
virtuous  resistance. 

Those,  who,  through  more  healthy- 
mindedness  and  more  natural  livings 
were  exempt  from  these  aberrations, 
were  denounced  as  already  belonging  to 
Satan  and,  therefore,  left  by  him  un- 
tempted.  So  it  is  even  now.  Not  to 
suffer  from  the  unhealthy  sex-sensitive- 
ness of  social  purists,  is  to  admit  one's 
self  to  be  already  impure.  While  the 
more  healthy-minded  ones  r^pretted  their 
comparative  sanity,  the  desert  became 
weQ  sprinkled  with  zealous  maniacs 
seeking  spiritual  exaltation  through  sex- 
suppression  and  bodily  macerations. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  disease  all 
domestic  virtues  were  denounced  and 
denied.  Husbands  abandoned  their 
wives,  denounced  their  mothers,  and 
were  even  willing  to  kill  their  own  off- 
spring lest  the  distracting  influence  of 
family  ties  might  interfere  with  their 
souls'  salvation.  Loving  wives  and 
mothers,  who  made  long  pilgrimages  to 
the  desert  in  quest  of  the  male  fanatics 
who  were  related  to  them  by  the  dearest 
ties,  found  their  efforts  to  be  vain. 

Thus,  St.  Theodorus  receives  his  ab- 
bot's permission  to  deny  an  interview  to 
his  mother  and  his  sister.  The  mother 
of  St.  Marcus  persuaded  the  abbot  to 
command  her  son  to  go  out  to  her.  He 
went  with  his  face  disguised  and  his  eyes 
shut.  The  mother  did  not  recognize  her 
son,  nor  the  son  see  his  mother.  Under 
like  circumstances,  St.  Prior  interviewed 
his  sister  with  closed  eyes,  for  fear  the 
sight  of  a  woman  might  contaminate  him. 
The  deserted  mother  of  St.  Poemen  and 
his  six  brothers  found  her  way  to  their 
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retieat  in  the  Egyptian  desert.  As  she 
caught  sight  of  them  they  ran  to  their 
ceU  and  shut  the  door  in  her  face.  In 
vain  did  she  exclaim :  '"  I  long  to  see  you, 
my  sons.  What  harm  could  it  do  you 
that  I  should  see  you  ?  Am  I  not  your 
mother?  Did  I  not  give  you  suck? 
I  am  an  old  and  wrinkled  woman,  and 
my  heart  is  troubled  at  the  sound  of  your 
voices."  The  saintly  brothers,  however, 
refused  to  open  the  door,  assuring  their 
good  mother  outside  that  she  woijJd  see 
them  after  death. 

The  mother  of  St.  Simon  Stylites, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  separation, 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  her  "  pure  *' 
and  holy  son,  only  to  be  denied  admit- 
tance into  his  presence.  Her  entreaties 
and  tears  were  mingled  with  bitter  and 
eloquent  reproach.  "My  son,"  she  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "why  have  you 
done  this  ?  I  bore  you  in  my  womb,  and 
you  have  wrung  my  soul  with  grief. 
I  gave  you  milk  from  my  breast,  you 
have  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.  For  the 
kisses  I  gave  you,  you  have  given  me  the 
anguish  of  a  broken  heart;  for  all  that  I 
have  done  and  su£Fered  for  you,  you  have 
repaid  me  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs." 
It  was  all  in  vain.  The  saintly  son  could 
not  pollute  his  soul  by  allowing  his  eyes 
to  rest  on  his  loving  mother,  because  she 
was  a  woman.  After  three  days  and 
nights  of  weeping  and  vain  entreaties 
before  the  inhospitable  door  of  the  saint's 
ceU,  she  from  grief,  age  and  privation, 
sank  feebly  to  the  ground  and  breathed 
her  last.  The  saintly  matricide  now 
emerged  from  his  cell,  conmiended  his 
dead  mother's  soul  to  heaven,  and  re- 
turned to  his  devotions.  In  the  eroto- 
phobia  of  such  unspeakable  brutes  was 
bom  and  reared  to  respectability  the 
social  purist's  conceptions  of  virtue. 

To  the  insane  monk  and  the  modem 
ultra-social  purist,  all  sex  relation,  per  se, 
is  inunoral.  OriginaUy  a  first  marriage 
was  proclaimed  an  unavoidable  evil, 
indulged  in  only  by  spiritual  weaklings 
and  those  with  lost  souls,  and  a  second 
one  was  but  licensed  adultery.    Remar- 


riage was  more  damning  than  a  first,  only 
because  it  was  a  second  offence.  G>itiiis 
was,  per  se^  immoral,  and  could  be 
relieved  of  its  attendant  curse,  even  within 
marriage,  only  when  accompanied  by  a 
bona  fide  intention  to  procreate.  Tlius 
marriage  was  tolerated  because  it  was 
"the  thorny  bush  from  which  has  come 
the  rose,  virginity." 

This  "  asceticism  with  limited  liability  " 
is  still  popular  among  certain  narrow 
purists.  Its  influence  upon  our  Presi- 
dent, who  is  always  verbally  strenuous, 
induced  him  to  say  that  the  "wilfully 
barren  woman  has  no  place  in  a  sane, 
healthy  and  vigorous  community."  Ob- 
sessed by  the  necessity  of  finding  an  ex- 
cuse for  any  sensual  indulgence,  he  for- 
gets that  the  deliberately  barren  woman 
may  be  doing  far  more  toward  the  eleva- 
tion of  humanity,  than  is  her  sister, 
whose  chief  virtue  lies  in  having  added 
three  or  four  to  the  population. 

Even  a  first  marriage,  as  a  concession 
to  evil,  needed  the  authority  of  God's  vice- 
gerent as  a  condition  precedent  to  its  UA- 
eration.  This  notion  of  marriage  as  a  re- 
ligious sacrament,  had  its  origin  in  the  Bac- 
chanalian debauches  of  our  Phallic-wor- 
shiping ancestors.  Notwithstanding  this, 
social  purists  caU  those  impure  who  wiU 
not  join  them  in  this  worship  of  Priapus. 

Among  many  Christians,  it  was  in- 
sisted that  the  ancient  custom  of  priestly 
prelibation  was  an  essential  to  the  proper 
sanctification  of  marriage.  This  right 
became  extinguished  by  two  methods. 
On  the  one  hand,  with  the  ascendancy  of 
the  feudal  lord  it  was  transferred  to  him, 
and  received  legal  protection  in  England 
as  "gavelkind,"  by  which  the  lord  of  the 
manor  had  the  right  of  the  first  night 
with  the  bride  of  his  bondsman.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  priests,  for  a  considera- 
tion in  cash,  waived  their  superior  right 
to  the  bride.  This  was  the  inmiediate 
ancestor  of  our  present  custom  of  paying 
coin  to  have  our  marriages  parsonized. 
The  beginning  no  doubt  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  sacred  prostitution  of  the 
ancients  or  in  their  sensual  mysteries. 
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»e  ancient  barbarities  and  their 
m  **  pure  '*  descendants  have  strange 
erparts  which  would  be  intensely 
ous  were  they  not  so  pathetic.  It 
red  that  women  in  the  interests  of 
ty**  refused  to  kiss  their  own  sons, 
touch  any  man.  Some  of  the  saints 
so  "pure**  that  they  never  viewed 
own  naked  bodies.  One  was  pro- 
[  from  such  a  direful  possibiUty  by 
miraculously  carried  over  a  stream 
I  which  he  was  about  to  swim.  Of 
s»  such  saints  never  bathed,  nor  put 
novated  clothes,  and  announced 
lirty  bodies  were  essential  to  clean 
The  holy  evangelist,  St.  John, 
n  and  his  monks,  and  the  thousands 
ler  purists  even  now  in  Christian 
a,  find  ''pure**  relief  from  their  ex- 
e  sex-torments  only  by  self-emas- 
on,  by  becoming  ''eunuchs  for  the 
lorn  of  Heaven*s  sake.** 
sensitive  to  everything  feminine 
the  monks  of  Athos  that  they  ac- 
the  monks  of  a  neighboring  con- 
vrith  falling  away  from  grace,  be- 
they  allowed  hens  to  be  kept  within 
!onvent  enclosure.  By  the  same 
ne  of  sexual  delicacy,  a  Roman 
)r  was  denounced  for  inadvertently 
g  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  his 
iter.  Because  of  the  great  corrup- 
mdency  of  such  open  osculation  to 
ising  generation,  his  name  was 
en  from  the  list  of  Patricians. 
is  pathological  delicacy  of  sex  has  its 
erpart  in  that  Puritan  Blue-Law, 
I  made  it  a  crime  for  a  man  to  kiss 
ife  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  present 
lonal  purist  outbreak  against  kiss- 
I  public  places,  such  as  parks  and 
lid  stations. 

9se  polygamists,  free-lovers,  ascetics 
y  choice  ultra-purists,  who,  by  rea- 
f  conditions  developing  within  the 
are  impelled  to  coerce  others  to 
and,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  live  their 
ae  ideals,  are  quite  uniformly  the 
IS  of  sexual  hypersesthesia.  It  is 
hich  destroys  their  perspective,  and 
ss   sex-overvaluation.    The   anom- 


aly of  the  situation  lies  in  the  persistence 
with  which  the  purist  protests  against  the 
charges  of  sex-madness  in  himself.  He 
does  not  know  that  erotophobia  is  as 
much  a  disease  as  erotomania. 

He  pretends  that  the  marriage  relation 
finds  its  warrant  in  things  higher  and 
holier  than  sex-functioning.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  insists  that  married 
persons,  without  endangering  the  marri- 
age status,  may  violate  all  these  undefined 
higher  and  holier  relations,  but  a  dis- 
regard of  the  monopoly  of  sex,  the  so- 
called  lowest  thing  in  marriage,  is  alone 
adequate  to  dissolve  it,  and  invoke  the 
imposition  of  additional  penalities  be- 
sides. 

In  the  mind  of  practically  all  purists, 
adultery  should  be  the  only  ground  for 
absolute  divorce.  Notwithstanding  their 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  this  is  the 
conclusive,  though  unconsciously  given, 
testimony,  that  to  the  sex-mad  purist, 
sex-life  and  sex-monopoly  are  the  only 
things  in  marriage,  the  infringement  of 
which,  for  that  reason,  is  the  sole  des- 
truction of  marriage.  In  the  light  of  this 
most  practical  test  of  their  conception  of 
sex-importance  as  the  only  thing  creative 
or  destructive  of  marriage,  aU  their  talk 
about  the  higher  and  holier  than  physical 
things  associated  with  it,  vanishes  into  thin 
air,  as  the  hollow  mockery  of  meaningless 
word-mumbling. 

If  marriage  may  legitimately  include 
business  partnership,  intellectual  com- 
panionship, or  general  good-fellowship 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  why  should  not  a 
failure  to  realize  these  be  just  as  important 
in  insuring  divorce  as  sex-disappoint- 
ment, especially  when  the  rights  of 
children  can  be  property  protected,  or 
when  the  union  is  childless  ?  Why  should 
the  woman  who  finds  herself  married  to 
an  habitual  drunkard,  or  abusive  brute, 
have  infiicted  upon  her  as  a  life-sentence, 
a  choice  between  submitting  to  his  foul 
embraces,  or  living  in  enforced  loneliness  ? 
Only  the  blissful  irresponsibility  of  ignor- 
ance, or  the  cruel  paternalism  of  fanatics 
could   infiict   such   penalties.    Of   such 
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records  has  the  histoiy  of  fanaticism  ever 
been  made. 

If  anything  in  the  natural  sex-relation 
is  impure,  surely  a  compulsory  continu- 
ance of  a  loveless  marriage  must  be  the 
extreme  of  that  impurity.  This,  when 
submitted  to  for  mere  support,  is  the 
very  essence  of  prostitution,  even  though 
done  with  priesUy  sanction. 

To  deny  persons  the  right  of  re-marri- 
age is  but  an  indirect  attempt  at  legalizing 
compulsory  sex-suppression.  The  con- 
sequences, only  thoughtless  people  will 
fail  to  foresee.  It  means  increased  sex- 
irr^ularity,  usually  with  the  counten- 
ancing of  concubinage,  and  especially  on 
the  part  of  women  sex-inversion  and 
other  perversions  still  too  numerous. 
These  are  the  impurities  which  social 
purists  will  promote  by  divorce  suppres- 
sion. What  our  equaUy  impractical  and 
only  a  trifle  more  barbarous  ancestors 
failed  to  accomplish,  by  suture,  by  in- 
fibulation,  and  by  their  girdles  and  pad- 
locks of  chastity,  the  visionary  purists  of 
to-day  hope  to  enforce  by  mere  verbal 
denunciation  or  avoidable  statutes. 

The  attempted  living  of  anti-natural 
ideals,  if  long  persi^vered  in,  will  almost 
certainly  result  either  in  a  breaking 
down  of  all  social  barriers,  in  a  worse 
substitute,  or  in  disease,  which  is  the  usual 
vengeance  of  outraged  nature.  Those 
who  do  not  know  this,  should  ask  their 
physician  to  loan  them  a  few  books  on 
the  psychology  of  sex,  foolishly  excluded 
from  public  libraries.  It  is  here,  as  with 
all   other  superstitions,   those   least  in- 


formed are  usually  the  least  modest  about 
obtruding  their  ignorance  into  the  lives  of 
others. 

The  epithetic  argument  against  easy 
divorce  recommends  itself  to  the  mental 
indolence  of  professional  reformers,  and 
is  more  e£Fective  upon  the  hystericals  than 
any  scientific  disquisition  based  only 
upon  social  utility.  However,  when  the 
time  comes  that  there  is  any  real  danger 
of  our  reverting  to  the  ideals  of  the 
insane  of  the  dark  ages,  the  newly-born 
science  of  sex-psychology  will  bear  some 
testimony  upon  the  impurity  of  "  purism," 
which  wUl  not  be  to  the  taste  of  either  the 
professional  or  hjrstericals;  but  it  will 
out.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  remember 
that  people  are  not  always  as  good  as 
their  boastings,  and  that  the  only  excuse 
for  any  law  is  that  it  increases  human 
happiness  without  unnecessarily  curtail- 
ing human  liberty,  or  infringing  upon 
our  equality  of  liberty. 

That  marriage-law  is  best  which  allows 
the  greatest  liberty  consistent  with  equal 
liberty,  and  which  affords  just  protection 
to  each  individual  directly  concerned  and 
the  state  against  pauper  and  degenerate 
offspring.  Society  in  its  collective  ca- 
pacity, cannot  be  harmed,  and  if  all 
individuals  are  protected  from  harm^ 
from  injustice,  the  social  order  is  perfectly 
preserved.  So  then,  let  us  unite  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  all  to  Hve  natural 
and  happy  lives  through  easy  divorce 
and  the  right  of  re-marriage. 

Theodore  Schroeder. 

New  York  City. 


ARMOUR  REFRIGERATOR-CAR  CONSPIRACY 
EXPOSED;    OR,  A  CRISIS  IN  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  REGULATION. 

Bt  W.  G.  Joebns. 


HE  AMERICAN   nation   chances 

much.  It  is  long  su£Fering.  Its 
e  is  essentially  empirical.  It  in- 
great  crises.  It  is  often  confronted 
tremes.  It  has»  withal,  been  singu- 
fortunate  in  what  it  accomplishes 
n  what,  in  the  finality,  it  manages 
raid.  In  every  past  great  public 
it  has  at  last  gathered  itself  together 
found  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
on.     It  now  looks  forward  with  a 

that  every  good  citizen  sincerely 

may  prove  well-founded, 
e  present  greatest  menace  to  the 
uiency  of  our  beneficent  institutions 

economic  one.  It  is  found  in  the 
ntration  of  wealth  and  the  methods 
rhich  this  wealth  is  accumulated, 
led  and  controlled,  and  in  the 
ler  of  its  use.  There  is  too  much  of 
em**  and  modernized  brigandage 
t  accumulation,  too  much  of  ruthless 
ission  and  disregard  of  right  in  the 
uid  too  little  of  the  golden-rule  in 

e  predatory  spirit  is  not  of  recent 
opment.  The  present  generation 
lot  witness  the  absolute  banning, 
t  has  at  times  been  a  painfully  in- 
ed  witness  of  its  growth.  It  has, 
ver,  now  developed  into  a  science, 
its  master-minds  are  found  among 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  in  the 

long  the  more  pronounced  evils  that 
threatened  public  and  private  wcl- 
the  one  of  railroad  discrimination 
>een  rightfully  r^arded  as  among 
most  pernicious  and  far-reaching, 
s  on  a  more  favorable  transportation 
than  was  accorded  his  rivals,  the 
werful  rebate,  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
founded  and  developed  to  per- 
Q  the  monopoly  of  **  Standard  Oil.'' 


To  counteract  the  fatal  tendency, 
which  also  bore  hard  on  other  lines  of 
honest  endeavor  than  the  independent 
oil  business,  a  great  agitation  resulted 
and  culminated  in  the  enactment  by 
G>ngress  of  the  Act  of  February  4,  1887, 
entitled  an  **  Act  to  R^ulate  Commerce  ** 
and  commonly  known  as  the  ''Inter- 
state Commerce  Law.'' 

This  law  was  a  wholesome  step  in  the 
right  direction.  For  ten  years,  and  until 
unexpectedly  shorn  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  its  most  vital 
feature,  it  accomplished  some  substantial 
good.  It  has,  nevertheless,  in  many 
important  respects,  been  found  woefully 
deficient.  Honest  intelligence  and  the 
official  body  constituted  under  the  law 
have,  almost  since  its  inception,  been 
clamoring  at  the  doors  of  an  unwilling 
Congress  for  vital  amendments  to  the 
law,  so  that  its  purpose  might  be  better 
effectuated  and  to  that  end  the  powers 
of  the  Conmiission  increased.  Since  the 
unfortunate  judicial  interpretation  in 
1897  this  demand  has  become  imperative. 

To  the  present  national  executive  may 
properly  be  given  the  credit  of  not  only 
re-vitalizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  was  fast  sinking  into 
a  moribund  condition,  but  of  coercing 
Congress  to  additional  pertinent  l^isla- 
tion.  This  remained  far  from  being  all 
that  was  urgently  required  but  is  im- 
portant, as  far  as  it  goes,  and  was  evi- 
dently all  that  political  exigency  could 
wring  from  the  law-making  body. 

The  secret  rebate,  however,  still  flour- 
ishes and  honest  industry  continues  to 
pay  the  penalty  even  to  its  own  annihila- 
tion. Tlie  always  wrong  and  immoral 
and  now  unlawful  act  is  not  as  promiscu- 
ous, it  is  true,  and  is  more  carefully  con- 
cealed   than    in    the   halcyon    days    of 
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Standard  Oil,  but  its  devastating  and 
nefarious  work  goes  on. 

So  vast  have  the  accumulations  of 
capital  become,  so  deviously  interlocked, 
so  great  the  incentives  to  mutuality  in 

f>lunder,  so  varied  the  intricacies  of  the 
aw's  evasion,  that  supervision  and  con- 
trol are  becoming  matters  of  seriously 
increasing  difficulty.  In  other  lands 
either  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
transportation  interests  or  government- 
ownership  and  control  have  simplified 
the  problem.  With  us  it  remains  one  of 
vital  and  fearful  moment. 

It  is  weQ  understood  that  ownership 
of  transportation  facilities  and  excessive 
transportation  charges,  which  of  neces- 
sity bear  hard  only  on  the  independent 
shipper,  are  in  the  main  responsible  for 
the  monopoly,  whole  or  proximate,  in  the 
coal  and  iron  industries.  Ownership  of 
private-car  lines,  coupled  with  the  almost 
contemptible  subserviency,  if  not  criminal 
connivance  of  transportation  companies, 
is  a  newly  disclosed  and  startling  factor 
in  the  breeding  of  monopoly  and  special 
privilege. 

Private-car  lines  have  reinforced 
**  Standard  Oil  **  and  created  the  packing- 
house monopoly,  and,  waxing  greater 
with  what  it  feeds  on,  this  creation  and 
strong  right  arm  of  latter-day  business 
subtlety  now  threatens  to  engulf  the  fruit 
indust^,  the  butter  and  egg  business,  the 
dairy  interest,  the  poultty  business,  the 
fresh  vegetable  business,  the  brewing 
industry,  in  short  every  phase  of  industrial 
or  commercial  life  that  depends  for  trans- 
portation facilities  upon  the  private-car 
lines  of  the  country. 

In  each  and  every  one  a  monopoly  is 
threatened  as  exclusive  and  as  oppressive 
as  ever  meat  or  coal  monopoly  was  or 
could  be.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
competent  authority  that,  unless  the 
iniquity  is  checked,  in  five  short  years  the 
people  of  this  land  will  pay  humble 
tribute  for  the  most  vital  necessaries  of 
life  to  a  small  coterie  of  over-rich  ex- 
ploiters with  the  Annour  and  other 
private-car  line  inteiests  in  the  forefront. 


There  are  some  800  private-car 
in  the  country  owning  and  ope: 
about  180,000  private  cars.  Som 
mere  adjuncts  to  railroad  interests  f< 
understood  purpose  of  unlawful  dis* 
nation.  By  far  the  larger  numbc 
small  and  insignificant  and  are  rapid 
coming  more  so.  They  are  being 
shadowed,  absorbed  and  replaced 
few  great  rivals.  The  refrigerat 
service,  the  oil-tank  service,  the  live 
car  lines  may  be  mentioned  amon 
more  prominent  factors  of  unlawfu 
annihilating  exploitation  and  favoi 

The  secret  rebate  is  supposed 
retically  to  be  dead  for  it  is  forb 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 
tically  it  flourishes  in  more  deadly 
than  ever.    Even  the  forms  of  the  h 
only  partially  complied  with,  the 
stance  is  constantly  violated  with  si 
ful  impunity.     Discrimination  to  h 
shippers  and   localities  is   practica 
every    day   occurrence    and    the 
of  honest  endeavor  are  being  eaten 
that  monopoly  may  thrive  and  fatte 

Of  what  avail  to  publish  rate: 
even  to  adhere  to  them  as  between 
pctitors  A,  B  and  C,  if  A  is  the  ow 
a  private-car  line  and  B  and  C  mus1 
his  cars  at  an  exorbitant  rental,  ei 
to  absorb  their  legitimate  profit,  an< 
recoup  A  as  against  his  rivals  B  i 
and  give  him  a  commanding  and 
advantage  over  them  ? 

The  Armour  car-lines  own  or  c 
about  12,000  private  cars.  Exce 
live-stock  cars,  where  the  rate  is  si> 
or  three-fifths  of  a  cent,  they  receive 
the  railroads,  over  which  tiieir  car 
a  mileage  rate  of  three-quarter  cen 
mile  each  way  for  every  car  thus  ope 
be  the  same  loaded  or  empty.  Th 
also  paid  by  the  railroads  in  some 
and  on  some  products  a  percenta 
the  r^ular  freight  rate  which  has 
admitted  to  have  reached  as  hi 
12i  per  cent.*    The  refrigerator  i 

*See  testimony  of   Manager  Robbins 
Annour  line  before  the  IntersSUe  Commerc 
mistion. 
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ed  to  the  shipper  as  an  additional 
e  and  flows  wholly  into  the  pocket 
s  private-car  company.  As  if  this 
not  exploitation  and  discrimination 
;fa,  the  Armours  require  from  the 
ad  companies  the  return  of  their 
ties'*  at  express  speed  and  demand 
IS  other  concessions  and  privileges 
liace  them  at  overpowering  advant- 
over  possible  competitors.  It  is 
ary  to  popular  impression,  it  is  true» 
id  greAt  transportation  companies 
mded  knee;  but  so  controlling  has 
ower  of  this  monopoly  become  that» 
ding  to  the  recent  testimony  of  Mr. 
.  Midgley,  erstwhile  commissioner 
e  Western  Freight  Association  and 
puted  authority,  no  railroad  dare 
t  them,  but  aU  yield  abject  com- 
ce  to  every  demand  and  wish, 
dinarily  idl  shipments  are  inspected 
le  cars  are  loaded.  The  railroads 
established  a  special  department  for 
purpose.  If  wholesale  grocer  A 
mmission  merchant  B  orders  a  car 
Miding,  an  inspector  follows  it  and 
oaded  under  his  supervision.  If  he 
ens  to  be  late  in  arriving  and  the 
as  meanwhile  been  loaded,  whole  or 
.rt,  to  what  extent  he  commits  hari 
in  "pawing"  over  the  shipment  is 
ly  a  matter  of  tact  and  good-will  on 
»art  A  more  vital  question,  how- 
is,  is  this  an  impartial  inspection 
does  it  apply  to  all  shippers  alike? 
answer  unfortunately  is:  No!  Dis- 
nation  also  obtains  here  as  in  so 
^  other  respects.  When  the  Armours 
:ample,  load  their  cars,  the  inspection 
nitted.  Chairman  Becker  of  the 
em  Inspection  Bureau  has  formally 
tted  that  the  railroads  do  not  inspect 
>ur  shipments  but "  take  their  books  ** 
^de.  In  other  words,  the  Armour 
»ts  do  in  this,  as  in  almost  all  other 
cts,  as  they  please.  They  are  sub- 
o  no  inspection  or  control  whatever. 
1896,  according  to  Mr.  Midgley,  the 
ads  essayed  to  reduce  the  mileage 
e  on  Standard  Oil  cars  to  five  mills. 
Lsh  ensued.    The  Standard  interest 


rebelled  and  threatened  to  use  its  tonnage 
as  a  club.  The  railroads  beat  an  ignomin- 
ious retreat.  As  a  sop  to  the  railroad 
interests  they  were  informed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  people  that  they  might 
make  any  freight  rate  they  saw  fit  on  oil 
and  its  products.  Divine  authority! 
The  railroads  took  advantage  of  the 
generous  concession  and  raised  the  oU 
rate  five  cents  per  hundred.  Any  child 
out  of  the  kindergarten  can  figure  out 
who  finally  paid  the  bill.  The  mileage 
rate,  however,  remained  three-quarters 
cents  per  mile,  going  and  coining,  as 
before. 

What  possible  chance,  pray,  has  the 
independent  shipper  under  conditions 
like  these  ?  Yet  year  by  year  the  private- 
car  line  evil  is  reaching  more  thr^tening 
proportions.  Railroad  after  railroad  is 
entering  the  private-car  line  net.  Once 
enmeshed,  the  vast  and  annihilating 
power  of  the  private  interest,  by  virtue 
of  the  enormous  and  growing  tonnage 
which  it  controls,  makes  the  transporta- 
tion company  the  servile  instrument  of 
the  private  monopoly  evermore.. 

So  slavishly  subservient  on  the  one 
hand  and  so  wrapped  up  in  the  mutuality 
of  the  game  of  grab,  on  the  other,  have 
the  railroad  interest  become,  that  they 
even  bind  themselves  by  secret  contract^ 
to  do  espionage  duty  on  behalf  of  the 
private  monopoly, — ^in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  contracts,  a  copy  of  which  lies 
before  me,  ''to  instruct  its  agents  to 
obtain  by  wire  from  the  officers  of  the 
(railroad)  such  information  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  car-line*s  representa- 
tives.'* Think  of  it!  Great  public-ser- 
vice corporations,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment, presumably  for  the  public  good, 
has  surrendered  a  portion  of  its  sovereign 
power,  doing  spy-duty  for  the  benefit  of 
the  private  interest!  If  A,  as  a  shipper, 
sells  a  car  of  apples  or  B,  as  a  merchant, 
buys  a  car  of  potatoes,  of  dairy  products, 
or  meat,  or  oil,  or  what  not,  anywhere  on 
the  line  of  any  road  that  has  business 

*  See  evidence  before  Interstate  Commeroe  Com- 
mission. 
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lelatioiiB  with  the  Armours,  the  informa- 
tion is  flashed  to  the  private-car  head- 
quarters and  used,  shamefully  and  crimi- 
nally misused,  by  the  private-car  com- 
pany and  its  related  interests  to  extend 
their  monopoly  and  undermine  the  honest 
and  competitive  trade  of  the  country. 

Going  still  farther,  the  private-car  line 
conquers  and  chains  to  its  chariot,  one 
after  another,  the  transportation  interests 
of  the  country.  They  must  use  no  other 
private-cars  but  those  that  the  great 
private-car  line  interests  by  contract 
designate  or  otherwise  graciously  permit. 
If  even  as  great  a  road  as  the  Illinois 
Central,  for  example,  in  designated  terri- 
tory, happens  to  run  out  of  Armour 
refrigerator-cars  and  uses  one  of  its  own 
in  place,  it  must  nevertheless  pay  the 
mileage  chaige  to  Armour  and  act  as  the 
collecting  agent  for  Armour  of  the  usual 
exorbitant  Armour  refrigerator  chaige 
of  $45.00  per  car,  even  though  $15.00  had 
theretofore  been  the  Central's  regular 
chaige  for  similar  service.  As  such 
collecting  agent  it  must  also  be  ruthless. 
It  must  threaten  the  credit  of  and  boycott 
the  shipper  if  he  objects  to  be  thus  ''  held 
up,'*  and  refuse  to  answer  eveiy  reason- 
able pertinent  inquiiy  that  may  be 
made  of  it.'*'  In  other  words,  when  the 
Armours  enter  into  a  contract  relation  with 
any  railroad,  to  the  extent  of  the  traffic  that 
their  service  can  command  the  arrange- 
ment is  exclusive.  No  other  stock  or 
refrigerator-cars  but  Armour's,  except  by 
special  dispensation,  can  be  hauled  on  that 
line.  If  o£Fered,  they  must  be  rejected. 
If  hauled,  Armour  must  be  paid  as  if  the 
car  had  been  his  own.  If  evasion  is 
wilfully  persisted  in,  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  heavy  and  all-powerful  shipper  and 
controller  of  traffic  extends  the  necessary 
pressure  in  no  uncertain  way. 

The  **  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back"  may  be  found  in  the  exactions  of 
the  refrigerator-car  service.  These  im- 
positions have  ever  been  offensive  and 
have  occasioned  more  or  less  suppressed 

*See  testnnony  before    Interstate    Gmimeroe 
Comminion. 


murmur  and  discontent.  Active  oppo- 
sition, however,  meant  threatened  busi- 
ness ruin,  and  caution  and  eveiy  con- 
sideration of  immediate  personal  and 
family  welfare,  the  drcunolocution  and 
uncertain  effect  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunission  activity  and  the  all- 
too-prevalent  inertia  bade  the  shipper  and 
conmiission-merchant ''  bear  the  ills,  etc." 
It  remained  for  a  mild-mannered  but 
keen  and  energetic  Duluth  merchant  of 
Scotch  descent  and  tenacity  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  great  struggle  against 
the  Refrigerator-Car  Monopoly  and 
"break  the  ice." 

Mr.  Midgley  is  making  great  efforts 
to  pose  as  the  ".Moses"  in  the  present 
movement  to  escape  from  the  "  House  of 
Bondage,"  albeit  he  claims  the  backing 
of  fifty  miUions  of  dollars  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  private-car  trust.  But 
not  to  Midgley,  but  to  this  young  David 
of  Duluth,  Mr.  £.  M.  Ferguson,  is  due 
the  credit  of  initiating  the  investigation 
which  has  disclosed  such  enormities  of 
fraud,  robbery  and  exaction  that  the 
business  world  is  startled  and  even  the 
calloused  transportation  interests  stand 
aghast  and  promise  to  make  amends. 

The  refrigerator-car  service  has  been 
preeminently  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  creation  of  monopoly. 
The  three  principal  refrigerator  Unes; 
the  Armour  Car-Lines,  the  American 
Refrigerator  Transit  Company  (Gould), 
and  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Despatch 
Company,  no  matter  what  their  profes- 
sions of  competitive  struggle,  are  like 
"peas  in  a  pod"  and  practically  control 
the  fruit  business  of  the  country. 

Through  auxiliary  "distributing"  and 
"shipping"  companies  the  "Big  Three" 
effectually  monopolize  the  California 
fruit-market.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  75  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  California 
citrus  crop  is  absorbed  in  the  exorbitant 
freight  and  refrigerator  charges.  On  a 
car-load  shipment  of  grapes  from  CaU- 
fomia  to  Duluth,  the  freight  charge,  at 
$1.25  per  hundred,  was  $312.50,  while 
the    Armour    refrigerator    charge    was 
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r.50  in  addition.  The  refrigerator 
rge  to  New  York  would  have  been 
$.00.  If  the  shipment  had  origi- 
xl  in  Oregon  or  Washington  and  had 
1  routed  over  the  Northern  Pacific  or 
at  Northern  (which,  as  yet,  own  and 
their  own  refrigerator  cars)  the  re- 
srator  chaige  to  Duluth  would  have 
1  only  $25.00,  or  an  amount  theo- 
rally  assumed  as  sufficient  to  cover 
practically  known  to  be  in  excess  of 
actual  expenditure  for  *'icing"  and 
ndant  service.  The  freight  rate  itself 
exorbitant.  On  a  shipment  of  onions 
similar  product  the  schedule  rate, 
^een  the  same  points,  was  seventy- 
cents  per  hundred  and  on  green 
stables  the  rate  was  ninety  cents.  As 
^distributing"  and  '* shipping''  mo- 
olj  controlled  the  fruit  output,  it  is 
to  presume  that  the  excess  rate  was 
rable  to  that  fact  and  that  in  one  way 
another  the  all-powerful  private- 
rest  became  a  participant  in  the 
ss  freight  charge. 

he  South,  also,  is  paying  heavy  tribute 
refrigerator-car  lines.  The  average 
"ge  for  refrigeration  on  strawberry  ship- 
ts  to  Duluth  amounts  to  $75.00  per  car 
ifteen  cents  per  crate  of  twenty-four 
rts.  This  is  more  than  the  usual 
lesaler's  profit.  The  charge  on  similar 
ments  to  Cincinnati,  as  a  further  ex- 
le,  in  Armour  cars  is  approximately 
00.  Over  roads  that  have  not  as  yet 
endered  to  Armour  the  icing  charge 
suns  at  the  comparatively  nominal 
unt  of  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  car. 
he  Armour  line  obtained  control  of 
refrigerator  fruit  shipments  over  the 
i  Marquette  road,  in  Michigan,  in 
I  and  the  Michigan  Central  dropped 
line  the  following  year.  In  1902, 
re  the  Michigan  Central  b^an  to 
handmaid  to  the  Armours,  the 
ge  on  a  carload  of  grapes  from 
bigan  to  Duluth  was  $98.70.  Of 
amount  $91.20  was  for  freight  at 
y-eight  cents  per  hundred  and  $7.50 
idng.  In  the  following  year,  after  the 
^erator  business  over  the  Michigan 


Central  had  passed  into  the  exclusive 
control  of  Armour,  the  charge  on  a 
precisely  similar  shipment  and  with 
exactly  the  same  service,  was  $160.20. 
The  freight  rate  had  meanwhile  been  in- 
creased ten  cents  per  hundred  and 
amounted  to  $115.20  and  the  Armour 
charge  for  icing  was  $45.00.  While  the 
freight  rate  was  thus  raised  from  thirty- 
eight  cents  to  forty-eight  cents  per  hun- 
dred on  shipments  to  Duluth,  the  Boston 
rate  remained  at  seventy-nine  cents,  the 
prevailing  rate  for  ten  years  past.  Does 
any  sensible  man  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  additional  freight  charge,  for 
which  no  justification  whatever  was 
shown,  also  eventually  gravitated  to  the 
Armour  pocket  and  was  part  and  parcel 
of  a  system  of  exploitation  and  discrimi- 
nation which,  to  date,  has  apparently 
been  practiced  with  impunity  ? 

Another  instance  of  patent  and  bare- 
faced discrimination,  through  the  agency 
of  the  private-car  line,  was  developed  in 
a  complaint  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission  against  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  (4  I.  C.  C. 
Rep.,  680).  The  facts  in  this  case  were, 
briefly  stated,  as  follows:  A  New  York 
firm  of  cattle-dealers,  who,  of  course, 
were  heavy  shippers,  by  agreement  with 
the  railroad  incorporated  a  private-car 
line  (in  their  case  called  an  "express 
company")  and  furnished  the  railroad 
from  200  to  400  stock-cars.  For  the  use 
of  these  cars  the  railroad : 

1.  Paid  a  mileage  rental  of  three-fourth 
cents  per  mile  going  and  coming,  loaded 
or  empty. 

2.  Extended  extraordinary  facilities 
and  rights  of  way  in  order  to  increase  the 
mileage  and  did  so  in  fact  increase  the 
mileage  to  twice  the  mileage  of  ordinary 
stock-cars. 

8.  Paid,  without  reimbursement,  the 
loading  charge  of  fifty  cents  a  car  at  the 
cattle-yards  in  Chicago. 

4.  Paid  yardage  to  the  cattle-firm  at 
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the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  cattle- 
firm's  own  New  York  yards,  after  de- 
livery, on  not  only  its  own  but  upon  all 
other  cattle  shipped  in  such  cars,  and  then 
deducted  this  yardage  charge  from  the 
tari£F  rate  as  charged  by  the  carrier  against 
this  favored  shipper. 

The  amount  of  these  unlawful  rebates 
more  than  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the 
stock-cars  furnished,  including  operating 
expenses,  within  two  years  after  the 
operations  commenced. 

What  a  commentary  on  the  honest  pur- 
pose and  fair-dealing  of  transportation 
companies! 

At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission  at  Chicago, 
in  October  of  last  year,  further  evidence 
of  unconsdencable  practices  and  grievous 
imposition  was  adduced  and  for  the 
greater  elucidation  of  the  subject  some 
extracts  from  those  proceedings  are  sub- 
mitted. The  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  necessity  of  a  clear  understanding  are 
offered  as  a  justification  for  the  presenta- 
tion in  detail  of  this  additional  matter. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Marchand,  attorney  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  form- 
ally stated: 

**  The  making  of  rates  of  transportation 
for  packing-house  products,  for  produce 
and  for  dairy  products,  is  absolutely  within 
the  control  of  the  companies  owning  the 
cars  in  which  they  compel  the  railroads 
to  transport  these  commodities.  The 
result  is  iJie  creation  of  iron-clad  monopo- 
lies and  the  enjoyment  of  fabulous  profits 
to  the  self-made  rate-makers.   .    .    . 

^Through  their  power  to  make  trans- 
portation rates  these  private  concerns 
are  able  to  control  the  output  of  com- 
modities  they  are  manufacturing  and 
therefore  to  control  the  price,  which  is 
usually  excessive.  The  amounts  which 
have  been  wrung  from  the  people  for  the 
necessities  of  life  are  so  enormous  as  to 
stagger  the  imagination." 

Mr.  John  Leverone»  ft  Cincinnati  fruit- 


merchant,  testified  that  Armour  &  Com- 
pany sold  pineapples  in  Cincinnati  at 
prices  which  could  not  be  met  by  competi- 
tors in  order  to  coerce  produce-dealers  into 
using  Armour  refrigerator  cars.  They 
not  only  chaige  fruit-shippers  arbitrarily 
high  prices  for  the  use  of  iced  cars 
($45.00  per  car  from  MobUe  as  against 
the  lUinois  Central  chaige  of  $11.80 
from  New  Orleans  for  similar  service), 
but  through  arrangement  with  lines  like 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  practical^ 
compeUed  consignees  to  use  their  cars. 
Then,  having  forced  dealers  to  hold  thdr 
goods  at  higher  prices  to  cover  the  exces- 
sive transportation  cost,  the  Armours 
make  a  practice  of  imderselling  in  the 
market  to  a  degree  that  debarred  the 
ordinary  dealer  from  permanently  doing 
business  in  that  line  of  goods. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Davis,  a  Chicago  conmiission 
man,  testified  that  an  embargo  was  placed 
on  his  business  by  the  Armours  and  he 
was  practically  forced  out  of  business 
along  some  lines  because  he  refused  to 
pay  exorbitant  icing  rates  to  the  Armour 
Company. 

Mr.  George  F.  Mead,  a  Boston  fruit- 
dealer  and  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Commission  Men,  stated 
that:  '*  Armour  &  Company  have  practi- 
cally demoralized  the  fruit  business  east  of 
the  All^hames.  Not  only  do  they  charge 
extortionate  prices  for  icing  cars  contain- 
ing deciduous  fruits,  but  they  have  under- 
mined the  market  as  well.  For  instance, 
they  know  through  private  sources  (the 
debasing  railroad  espionage  heretofore 
referred  to  in  this  article)  that  a  car  of 
fruit  is  to  be  shipped  into  Hartford  on  a 
certain  day  and,  having,  themselves,  say 
two  cars  of  the  same  fruit  at  Springfield, 
run  one  of  them  down  to  Hartford  and 
when  the  car  for  the  local  commission 
man  arrives  he  finds  the  market  sold  out 
from  under  him." 

Mr.  Mead  might  have  added  the 
alternative  experience  of  having  his  car 
held  arbitrarily  back  until  his  market 
was  destroyed  or  by  other  unfair  practice 
taken  from  him. 
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W.  W.  Summers,  of  Cojoie  Brothers, 
ith  Water  street,  Chicago,  testified 
lie  refused  to  pay  a  refrigerator 
i  of  $45.00  on  a  car  of  melons 
id  over  the  Illinois  Central  from 
viUe,  Indiana,  in  an  Illinois  Central 
le  usual  chaige  of  the  Central  hav- 
sen  $15.00  for  similar  service.  He 
did  by  Mr.  Bascom,  the  Assistant 
al  Freight  Agent  of  the  road,  that 
failed  to  pay  the  biU  he  would  be 
off  the  credit  Ust  and  his  consign- 
would  not  thereafter  be  handled 
the  charges  were  prepaid.  The 
il  attorney  for  Armour  &  Company, 
.  R.  Urion,  reiterated  the  same  threaL 
threats  were  carried  out  in  fact, 
T.  Summers  later  learned  from 
gan  shippers.  These  parties  in- 
i  Summers  that  they  could  not 
n  goods  to  him  unless  the  charges 
^repaid.  Appeal  to  the  agent  of  the 
Marquette  Bailroad  elicited  the  re- 
t  that  he,  the  agent,  had  his  instruc- 
From  Armour  and  had  to  obey  them. 
J  Grand  Rapids  merchants,  Reed 
^kemulder  by  name,  testified  at 
me  hearing  of  the  Commission  in 
•n  to  the  abuses  of  the  Armour 
orator  service,  from  which,  until 
they  had  been  exempted.  Before 
eft  the  court-room,  they  were  ap- 
led  by  Superintendent  Wolcott  of 
rmour  Lines  and  he  fairly  hissed 
m  the  threat  in  substantiaUy  the 
ing  words: 

)u  fellows  had  better  staid  in  Grand 
s  than  to  come  over  here  and  tell 
troubles  to  the  Commission.  We 
3U  last  year  where  we  wanted  you. 
year  well  give  you  the  warm  end 
stick." 

leems  almost  incredible  that  such 
I  brutality  could  be  flaunted  under 
)Ty  nose  of  the  Conmiission.  But 
men,  though  frightened  and  in- 
ted,  were  brought  back  to  the 
s-stand  and  their  testimony  on  the 
t  is  a  matter  of  record.  Coercion 
ppression  by  the  private-car  Kne 


interest  had  become  so  conmion  that 
even  the  underling  was  imbued  with  the 
lawless  spirit  of  his  master. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Donovan,  Manager  of  the 
Missouri  River  Despatch,  a  Nebraska 
corporation  operating  250  refrigerator 
cars,  testified  that  his  company  received 
a  rebate  of  12^  per  cent,  on  **  net  **  rates 
from  the  Erie  road  as  a  "commission" 
in  addition  to  the  r^ular  mileage  of 
three-quarters  cents,  and  Mr.  S.  £.  Shane, 
Freight  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Erie 
corroborated  the  statement  and  said  that 
the  ^^conunission"  was  remuneration 
for  icing  cars  and  soliciting  traffic  and  that 
the  agreement  was  entered  into  merely  to 
increase  the  Erie's  bueinese. 

James  S.  Watson,  of  the  defunct  firm 
of  Porter  Brothers  admitted  that  he  real- 
ized probably  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
in  rebates  from  the  Fruit-Growers' 
Express  Company,  an  Armour  corpora- 
tion, and  J.  Ogden  Armour  could  not  re- 
call, until  his  memory  was  jogged,  that 
he  had  loaned  Watson  $400,000. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commmission,  says: 

"The  conditions  disclosed  by  this 
hearing  show  such  shameful  and  burden- 
some imposition  upon  certain  classes  of 
large  shippers  that  I  do  not  see  how 
the  publicity  given  them  can  fail  to  incite 
Congress  to  take  action  in  the  way  of 
remedial  Iq^lation." 

So  much  for  the  evidence  in  hand,  a 
very  small  portion  of  which,  of  course, 
has  here  been  detailed.  For  every  one 
who  had  been  goaded  to  desperation  or 
has  had  the  inherent  moral  courage  to 
testify  there  are  scores  of  others  who  are 
already  so  abjectly  in  the  power  or  under 
the  influence  of  this  Juggernaut  of  op- 
pression that  they  no  longer  have  the 
capacity  of  manly  self-assertion.  But 
for  the  "chosen  few"  the  un-American 
game  of  immolation  and  oppression 
might  have  gone  on  indeflnitely  and  un- 
rebuked.  The  way  of  legal  adjudication 
was  assiduously  avoided  by  the  great 
selfish  special  interest.    No  suit  for  the 
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mliwfiDl  iciiig  duuge  was  erer  bioug^ 
agaiart  aoj  tbipper  or  coosgnee.  Etctj 
method  of  ipfimidafion  and  coerdon^ 
•bort  of  legal  proceedings,  was  resorted 
to  and,  as  we  baTe  seen,  cxmnnred  at  hj 
the  rsilroad  companies.  If  threat,  boy- 
cott and  unlawful  and  iDegitimate  com- 
petition failed  to  shake  the  determinatimi 
ot  an  unusually  stubborn  subject,  that 
ended  it.  The  private-car  line  pocketed 
the  loss  and  went  on  with  its  nefarious 
work. 

The  power  of  the  private-car  line  mo- 
nopoly, unless  the  general  government 
makes  belated  amemis  and  steps  in  to 
stay  its  hand,  has  become  almost  irre- 
sistible. No  transportation  company  so 
great  but  it  must  sooner  or  later  succumb 
to  its  will  and  demand  or  join  hands  with 
it  in  the  plunder  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike.  No  shipper  or  consignee 
so  insignificant  but  he  invites  ruin  if  he 
dares  to  assert  his  manhood  and  stand 
on  his  lawful  rights.  No  avenue  of 
endeavor  but,  if  and  when  it  can  be  reach- 
ed, it  must  be  made  to  pay  its  tribute 
into  the  ever  open  and  never  satisfied 
maw  of  the  most  grasping  and  offensive 
of  all  monopolies.  As  Mr.  Midgley 
succinctly  put  it:  "'These  men  con- 
stitute the  most  remorseless  and  arbitrary 
power  in  the  world." 

The  shock  of  the  summer  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission induced  a  temporary  retreat  of 
the  associated  interests  from  the  whole- 
sale fruit  and  produce  business;  but  the 
producer,  as  notably  in  California,  re- 
mains at  the  mercy  of  sampling  and 
shipping  companies  that  are  the  same 
sordid  purpose  under  another  name. 
The  grasping  tentacles  are  ever  reaching 
out,  and  exorbitant  tribute,  blind  sub- 
serviency and  ruinous  exploitation  are 
the  inevitable  result. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  these  patent  and 
unconsciencable  abuses  ?  There  ought  to 
be  if  we  are  to  remain  a  free  people. 
But  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

The  private-car  lines  say  they  are  not 
amenable   to   the   Interstate  Commerce 


Law  and  that  fhej  can  pnime  tfieur  ex- 
actioDs  and  disciimiDatioiis  ad  Hbiittm. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  law  whidi  by  ifci 
ezjness  terms,  applies  to  "all  the  in- 
strumentalities of  ddpaneot  cht  carriage* 
and  is  admitted  as  reaching  eveiy  inter- 
state railroad  in  the  land,  should  not  also 
operate  to  control  the  private  rolling- 
stock  that  in  the  pursuit  of  interstate 
commerce  passes  over  the  rails.  Tlie 
claim  that  the  law  does  not  Bpfiy  seems 
<^ensively  impudent  and  disingenuous. 
But  the  daim  thus  made  is  msude  for  a 
purpose  and  carries  with  it  the  posai- 
bili^  of  fatal  dday.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissicm,  in  view  of  its 
dq>lorable  limitations,  cannot  effectively 
cope  with  the  evfl,  unless  perchance  fhe 
Elkins  Bill  may  have  provided  a  method 
of  at  least  partial  rdief  by  injunction. 
The  demand  for  immediate  and  com- 
plete relief  is  imperative.  Non-actioD 
and  delay  can  only  mean  the  irrevocaUe 
entrenchment  of  monopdy. 

Mr.  Midgley  proposes  a  huge  private- 
car  trust  with  the  provisions  of  a  more 
moderate  and  daily  instead  of  mileage 
rental.  On  its  face  this  might  seem  to 
work  for  partial  relief,  but,  uncontrolled, 
it  would  also  cany  within  itself  the  pos- 
sibility of  irreparable  injury  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Short  of  government-ownership,  there 
is  but  one  safe  way  by  which  the  threaten- 
ed evils  might  be  averted  and  that  lies 
in  the  radioal  amendment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law.  For  years  the 
best  informed  and  best  charactered  in 
the  land  have  demanded  such  amend- 
ments of  the  law  and  increased  powers 
for  the  Commission  and  immediate  sanc- 
tion for  its  official  acts.  It  is  now  de- 
manded in  addition  that  no  loophole 
shall  be  left  for  the  escape  from  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  private-car 
lines  or  any  other  agency  of  interstate 
transportation.  These  demands  have 
heretofore,  except  as  the  Elkins  Law 
may  prove  of  partial  relief,  been  in  vain. 
Railroad  and  corporation  attorneys,  in 
Congress  and  out,  have  exerted  a  potent 
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snce  in  overriding  the  wiU  and  wd- 
of  the  people  and  eveiy  effort  for 
rative  relief  has  shattered  on  the 
of  congressional  inaction, 
le  time  for  action,  however,  has  now 
u  The  people  will  put  up  with 
arfuge  and  evasion  no  longer.  They 
aroused.  The  recent  official  dis- 
re  of  transportation  piracy  has 
ed  the  climax  and  press  and  people 
awakened  to  the  enormity  of  the  im- 
ion,  moral  and  financial,  that  private 
I  has  imposed  and  that  the  coun- 
las  endured  and  staggered  under. 
ist  with  one  voice  they  demand  re- 
A  great  convention  of  the  people 
le  honest  business  interests  of  the 
try,  has  recently  been  in  session  in 
^uis  and  this  Interstate  Commerce 
ention  adds  its  refrain  to  the  clarion- 
Other  conventions  of  outraged 
lers  and  producers,  representing 
reds  of  thousands  of  earnest  and 
3tic  citizens  and  millions,  yes  billions 
vestment,  are  being  called  and  held 
dd  their  protest  to  the  swelling 
ae  of  ind^nation  against  private 
lation  and  transportation  iniquity, 
is  in  no  sense  a  party  question.  It 
longer  even  a  debatable  question  as 


to  present  method.  It  has  resolved  itself 
simply  into  a  question  of  integrity.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Congress,  no  matter 
what  its  past  delinquency,  should  again 
fail  the  people  in  their  dire  emergency. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
complete  relief  wiU  never  be  obtained 
short  of  government-ownership;  but  gov- 
ernment supervision  and  control  may 
well  be  given  a  fair  trial  before  resort  is 
finally  had  to  the  more  radical  measure. 
If  Congress,  however,  wiU  persist  in  re- 
maining deaf  or  blind  to  the  vital  de- 
mands and  interests  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  the  **  still  more  radical  policy  ** 
referred  to  by  the  President  in  his  recent 
message,  is  bound  to  follow. 

Intense  and  growing  interest  centers 
on  the  transportation  question  and  the 
psychological  moment  for  action  is  rapidly 
approaching.  To  persist  in  ingoring 
present  conservative  demands  means  to 
sow  the  wind  of  popular  indignation 
from  which  will  be  reaped  the  whirlwind 
of  congressional  upheaval.  There  wiU  be 
an  absence  of  familiar  faces  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  when  the  test  of  being  a  real 
servant  of  the  people  is  finally  applied. 

W.    G.   JOBRNB. 

Dvlvih^  Minn, 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AS  A  POET. 


Bt  H.  W.  Peck. 


[ATTHEW  ARNOLD,  the  poet, 
L  in  his  ideals  and  character  re- 
s  us  of  the  noble  spirits  of  Plato, 

having  once  in  a  former  existence 
iit  a  glimpse  of  the  archetypal  loveli- 
of  Being,  can  never  thereafter  be 
idled  to  the  ways  of  a  sordid  world. 

wander  through  life  in  perplexity 
uulness — 

Exiles  mindful  how  the  past  was  glad; 
Angels  in  an  alien  planet  bom,"  * 

?o  a  Gyp^  Caiild  by  the  Seashore." 


and  vainly  endeavoring  to  recall  the  idea 
entire  and  with  a  sense  of  the  futility  of 
visualizing  it  for  men.  Yet  the  im- 
maculate vision  can  never  be  forgotten. 


"Ah!  not  the  nectaroufl  poppy  lovers  use. 
Not  daily  labor's  dull  Lethean  spring, 
Oblivion  in  lost  angels  can  infuse 
Of  ^e  soiled  glory  and  the  trailing  wing." 

So  it  is  with  the  early  poems  of  Arnold. 
They  embody  aspiration,  doubt,  des- 
pondency, and  attempts  at  bravery  even 
more   pathetic   than    despair;     the   be- 
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wilderment  and  unrest  of  a  doubting  age. 
This  predominant  tone  of  discontent  and 
perplexity  was  the  product  of  the  tem- 
perament of  Arnold  wrought  upon  by 
the  influences  of  a  transition  age. 

The  old  order  was  changing.  Science 
and  industry  were  arising  upon  the  ruins 
of  outworn  intellectual  and  esthetic 
forms.  Science  seemed  incompatible 
with  the  old  faith  and  with  what  remained 
of  the  Hellenic  ideal.  This  conflict  of 
forces  drove  Huxley  into  agnosticism  and 
caused  Newman's  reversion  to  Cathol- 
icism. 

While  Carlyle  and  Browning  were  at- 
tempting to  reconstruct  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  age  Arnold  stood  in  doubt, 

"Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead. 
The  other  powerless  to  be  bom.**  * 

This  dissonance  of  forces  destroyed  his 
faith,  his  sense  of  the  permanence  of  any 
good,  and  left  him  ineffably  sad. 

"The  Sea  of  Faith 
Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd : 
But  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy  lonff  withdrawing  roar, 
Retreatinff ,  to  the  Breath 
Of  the  ni^t  wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 
Ah,  love,  let  us  oe  true 
To  one  another!  for  the  wwld,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams. 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new. 
Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  li^t. 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  fw  pain; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain, 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  dash  by  nignt'*  f 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
October,  1888,  characterizes  in  the  follow- 
ing way  three  distinct  epochs  in  Arnold's 
mental  progress: 

*'In  the  first  he  expresses  the  unrest, 
the  bewilderment,  the  perplexity  of  a 
doubting  age;  in  the  second  he  has 
adopted  paganism  as  his  model  of  artistic 
composition  and  his  moral  rule  of  life; 
in  the  third  his  esthetic  and  moral 
stoicism   is   leavened    by   that   Hebrew 

♦  "Grand  Chartreuse." 
t  "Dover  Beach." 


element  which  he  affected  to  despise  and 
strove  prematurely  to  suppress/* 

The  first  period  of  Arnold's  poetic  life 
was  especiaUy  sad.  This  was  probably 
due,  in  part,  to  his  temperament  Sensi- 
tive and  delicate,  it  lacked  the  surmount- 
ing energy  of  Browning  or  Carlyle*  And 
then  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  un- 
suited  to  his  nature,  and  the  result  was 
the  note  of  pain  and  melancholy  that 
pervades  all  lus  verse. 

"In  the  rude  world  wfaidi  roars  hardily 
Be  others  harov  if  they  can! 
But  in  my  hapless  cradle  I 
Was  breathed  on  by  the  rural  Pan. 
I,  on  men's  imfMOUs  uproar  hurl*d. 
Think  often  as  I  hear  them  rave. 
That  peace  has  left  the  upper  world 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave.*'  t 

Another  reason  for  Arnold's  sadness 
was  his  idealism.  He  was  implacable  in 
his  demand  for  the  highest  in  our  nature. 
A  compromise  with  the  ideal  was  as 
impossible  to  him  as  to  Shelley.  He 
could  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heav^y 
vision.  This  ruthless  aspiration  for  the 
ideal,  for  perfection,  he  expressed  with 
beauty  and  pathos  in  **  Longing.** 


"  Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again; 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 

Arnold's  desire  was  for  love,  joy  and 
peace;  to  be  freed  from  that  state, 

"Where  just  men  suffer  wrong; 
Where  sorrow  treads  on  joy, 
Where  sweet  things  soonest  doy. 
Where  faiths  are  built  on  dust. 
Where  love  is  half  mistrust,"  { 

and  to  witness  the  time 

"When  bursting  throu^  the  net  work  supeipoied 
By  selfish  oocupation-^plot  and  plan, 
liist,  avarice,  envy — ^liberated  man. 
All  difference  with  his  fellow  mortal  ckMed, 
Shall  be  left  standing  face  to  face  with  God."|| 

Arnold  longed  for  a  state  of  abiding 
tranquility  where  the  harsh  and  arbitrary 
standards  of  men  should  be  done  away; 

t  "Lines  Written  in  Kensington  Grardeoa.*" 

I  "Stagirius.** 

II  "To  a  Republkan  Friend." 
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)  real  worth  should  be  known  and 
siUe  spirit  rightly  appreciated. 

''We  ahftll  not  then  deny  a  oourae 
To  cfverv  thoucfat  the  mass  ignore. 
We  shall  not  then  caU  hardness  force. 
Nor  lightness  wisdom  anv  more. 
How  sweet  to  fed  on  the  boon  air» 
All  our  miquiet  pulses  cease! 
To  fed  that  nothmg  can  impair 
The  gentleness,  the  thirst  for  peace."* 

primal  source  of  Arnold's  melan- 
was  the  belief  that  we  can  never 
I  lasting  happiness,  abiding  peace 
oy. 

i  but  dream  we  have  our  wish'd  for  powers, 
ds  we  sedc  we  neyer  shall  attain.  ^ 
I  some  power  exists  there,  which  is  ours; 
ne  end  is  there,  we  indeed  may  gain.'* 

use  Pater's  characterization  of 
idge,  Arnold  was  seeking  to  ap- 
nd  the  absolute;  to  find  something 
uit  amid  the  perpetual  flux.  Life 
xl  to  him  an  endless  conflict.  His 
i  would  always  exceed  his  attain- 
and  the  discrepancy  would  be  an 
ss  source  of  regret  He  did  not» 
Srowningy  exult  that  a  man's  reach 
ded  his  grasp;  that  this  very  fact 
,  guarantee  of  infinite  growth  on  into 
idless  ages. 

this  Arnold  seems  to  have  touched 
rucial  point  in  the  question  whether 
worth  the  efiPort  and  pain  or  whether 
a  tragedy.  If  the  margin  of  the 
of  our  desire  fades  forever  and  for- 
ts we  move,  then  the  land  of  Heart's 
e  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  unattain- 
ind  life  is  but  a  watch  or  a  vision, 
nay  be  but  a  means,  an  opportunity 
•re  our  force  its  bent;   but  if  some- 

somewhere,  we  cannot  reach  the 
of  our  striving,  then  what  does  it 
?  If  we  cannot  ultimately  attain 
mething  that  has  an  intrinsic  value 
df ,  then  all  our  effort  seems  vain, 
on  this  question  of  ultimate  attain- 

Amold    fluctuated.    If    it    were 
n,  endurance  would  be  a  virtue. 

t  now  in  blood  and  battles  was  my  youth, 
d  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age, 

L  Farewell  in  Switxeriand.** 


And  I  shall  new  end  this  life  of  blood. 
Then  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohrab  replied — 
'A  life  of  blood  indeed  thou  dreadful  man! 
But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace :  only  not  now. 
Not  yet!  but  thou  shalt  nave  it  on  that  day. 
When  thou  shalt  sail  in  a  huh  masted  ship. 
Thou  and  the  other  peers  oTKai  Khosroo, 
Returning;  home  over  the  salt  blue  sea. 
From  laymg  thy  dear  master  in  his  grave.'  ^ 
And  Rustum  ffased  in  Sohrab's  face,  and  said : — 
'Soon  be  that  day,  my  son,  and  deep  tiiat  seal 
Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure.***  f 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  Arnold's 
desire  to  attain  to  a  spiritual  ideal,  he 
saw  no  way  to  its  fulfillment.  The 
strange  disease  of  modem  life,  with  its 
sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims,  had  infected 
him»  and  the  only  hope  he  could  hold  out 
was  patience  and  resignation.  In  his 
early  years,  at  least,  he  lacked  the  "  one 
aim,  one  business,  one  desire";  the  con- 
centration of  vision  that  makes  the  man 
of  action. 

*"niou  waitest  for  the  spark  horn  Heaven!  and  we 
lisht  half  bdievers  in  our  casual  creeds, 
Wno  never  deeply  f dt,  and  dearly  vnUed, 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruits  in  deeds. 
Whose  vague  resolves  have  never  been  fulfill*d. 
For  whom  each  year  we  see 
Brings  new  beginnings,  dis^pointments  new; 
Who  hesitates  and  futer  life  away. 
And  lose  to-monow  the  ground  won  to-day; 
Ah!  do  not  we,  wanderer,  await  it  too  ?"  t 

This  chaotic  state  of  mind  eventually 
was  resolved  into  more  definite  shape 
and  Arnold  accepted  the  ideals  of  Pagan- 
ism as  the  model  for  life.  He  adopted 
the  stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  a 
standard  of  moral  conduct.  Feeling 
bounded  by  the  laws  of  necessity,  and 
thinking  that  many  of  the  forces  that 
make  or  mar  life  are  inexplicable,  he 
left  much  to  fate,  and,  in  Uie  spirit  of 
Sophocles,  sought  quiet  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Gods. 

"Some  are  bom  to  do  great  deeds  and  live. 
And  some  are  bom  to  be  obscured  and  die.**  f 

Even  isolation  and  loneliness  were 
ascribed  to  some  deity. 

"AGodl  aGodI  their  severance  ruled 
And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea.**  | 


t  "Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
i  "The  Scholar  Gypqr. 
i  "Isobtion." 
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In  the  poem  **  To  a  Friend  **  he  praises 
Homer,  Epictetus  and  Sophocles  as 
props  for  his  mind  in  these  bad  days. 
From  Marcus  Aurelius  he  learned  much 
of  his  stoic  doctrine. 


M 


The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within."  * 


In  "  Self-Def endance  "  this  doctrine  is 
clearly  formulated.  He  would  imitate 
the  calm  of  nature;  the  improbabiUty  of 
the  stars  and  the  sea. 


«< 


Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  thej  see, 
These  demand  not  that  the  thmgs  without  them 
Yidd  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 
And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shming. 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silver'd  roll ; 
For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 
Bounded  by  themselves  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God*s  other  works  may  be. 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
There  attain  the  mighty  life  we  see. 
O  air-bom  voice!  long  since  severely  dear, 
A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear : 
Resolve  to  be  thyself ;  and  know  that  he. 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery."  * 


From  Emerson,  Arnold  gained  much 
inspiration.  He  even  became  rapt  for  a 
moment  by  the  influence  of  that  'Woice 
oracular." 

''The  seeds  of  godlike  power  are  in  us  still; 
Gods  are  we,  oards,  saints,  heroes,  if  we  will; 
Dumb  judges,  answer,  truth  or  mockery  ?*'  f 

He  also  derived  from  Emerson  the 
belief  that  "the  only  revelation  is  that 
prompting  which  every  individual  re- 
ceives. 


99 


<« 


Nature's  great  law  and  law  of  all  men's  minds ; — 

To  its  own  imnulse  every  creature  stirs; 

Live  by  the  lignt,  and  earth  will  live  by  hers!"  t 


From  Wordsworth  and  Goethe  also  he 
derived  his  ideas  of  isolation  and  self- 
culture  that  fused  with  his  stoic  philoso- 
phy. 

Yet  this  ideal  was  cold,  self-centered 
and  required  the  subversion  of  the  feel- 
ings to  the  intellect.  Arnold  was  never 
satisfied  with  his  own  doctrine.  Patience 
was  at  best  a  negative  virtue  and  stoidsm 


•f 


♦  "Worldly  Place.' 

t  **  Written  in  Emenon's  Eanys.' 

t  ^Rf^ffouB  Isolation.'' 


meant  the  drying  of  the  springs  of  warm 
and  generous  emotion. 


<( 


This  for  our  wisest,  and  we  others  pine. 
And  wish  the  lon^  unhappy  dream  would  end* 
And  waive  all  dauns  to  buss  and  try  to  bear; 
With  close  lipp*d  patience  for  our  onfy  friend. 
Sad  patience,  too  near  neighbor  to  despair — *'l 


And  again: 


« 


9* 


Is  the  calm  thine  of  stoic  souls,  who  weigh 
Life  well,  and  find  it  wanting,  nor  deplore; 
But  in  disdainful  silence  turned  away. 
Stand  mute,  self-centred,  stem,  and  dream  no 
more?"  II 


Once  in  "Morality"  we  find  an  ex- 
pression of  that  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility which  characterized  his  active  life 
as  an  educator. 

"We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides; 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still; 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 
But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  wiU'd 
Can  be  through  hours  of  ^oom  fulfilled."  f 

Arnold's  relations  to  Christianity  and 
and  modem  science  are  closely  inter- 
woven. The  faith  in  past  dogma  had 
broken  down,  and  evolution  revealed  a 
system  which  in  its  bruality  and  indif- 
ference to  the  individual,  was  a  denial 
of  a  loving  father.  Men  had  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  science  and  faith,  and 
Arnold,  as  has  been  said,  found  the  only 
solace  in  resignation.  In  the  poem 
""Stagirius"  he  calls  upon  the  young 
monk  to  show  his  faith  in  Christiani^ 
by  its  works,  and  shows  that  man  is  still 
contentious,  blind  and  unloving.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  itself  was  not  mani- 
fested in  the  church. 

"Wisdom   and   goodness,   th^   are  GodI — ^wfaat 
schools 
Have  yet  so  much  as  heard  this  simple  lore  ? 
This  no  Saint  preacher,  and  this  no  church  rules, 
"T  is  in  the  desert,  now  and  heretofore.**  ♦* 

In  ''Progress*'  he  declares  that  to 
"think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  fruit  well* 
is  the  test  of  a  creed's  worth,  and  so  does 


i  "Sdiolar  Gypsy." 

I  "To  a  Gypsy  Child  l^  the 

t  -Blorafity." 

*♦  -The  Dirinity.- 
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t  exalt  the  Christian  teaching  over  the 
lets  of  the  siies. 

Lastly,  in  "Obermann  Once  More" 
Hold  b^ins  to  show  complaisance 
ward  the  faith  he  tolerated  in  others 
it  could  never  accept.  Arnold's  views, 
her  of  religion  or  nature,  were  not 
(vays  consistent  with  each  other. 
This  was  due;  perhaps,  to  the  in- 
lences  to  which  he,  as  a  scholar,  was 
sceptible.  He  did  not,  like  Words- 
>rth  and  Keats,  develop  a  view  of  life 
\nch  was  based  solely  upon  his  own 
perience  and  was  wholly  subjective  in 
ktuie.  He  drew  his  inspiration  and 
liefs  from  various  sources, — Marcus 
irelius,  Sophocles,  Emerson,  and  other 
eat  teachers,  and  so  was  liable  to 
anges  and  contradictions.  In  the  last 
lem  mentioned  he  almost  came  to 
Uef. 

**Oh,  had  I  lived  in  that  great  day. 
How  had  its  glory  new 
Fill'd  earth  and  heaven,  and  caught  away 
My  ravished  spirit  too. 
No  thoughts  that  to  the  world  bdong 
Had  stood  against  the  wave 
That  set  so  deep  and  strong 
F^xxn  Christ's  tnen  opea  grave." 

But  the  perplexing  doubts  return. 


«« 


The  millions  suffer  still,  and  srieve. 
And  what  can  hdpers  heal 

Vfi^  old-world  cures  men  half  believe 
For  woes  th^  wholly  feel.' 


f» 


The  poem  ends  again  in  a  more  hopeful 
rain: 


•4 


One  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  mankind  again!" 


-a  prelude  to  the  time  when  the  surging 
>ubts  should  subside,  and  Matthew 
mold,  the  prose  writer  and  critic,  the 
)ostle  of  culture  and  sweetness  and 
;ht,  should  devote  himself  through 
any  active  years  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
3n. 

Arnold,  though  an  admirer  of  Words- 
orth,  did  not  share  his  attitude  toward 
siture.  His  affinities  lay  with  Coleridge. 
>ature  was  but  an  imp^ect  reflex  of  the 
eautiful  vision  in  the  poet's  soul. 


"Fools  that  these  mystics  are 
Who  prate  of  nature!  for  she 
Has  neither  beauty,  nor  warmth. 
Nor  life,  nor  emotion,  nor  power. 
But  man  has  a  thousand  gifts. 
And  the  generous  dreamer  invests 
The  senseless  world  with  them  all. 
Nature  is  nothing;  her  charm 
Lives  in  our  eyes  that  can  paint. 
Lives  in  our  hearts  that  can  fed.*' 

The  poem  "  In  Harmony  with  Nature  " 
reveals  an  attitude  toward  the  new  world 
of  science  like  that  which  troubled  the 
mind  of  Tennyson. 


•< 


In  harmony  with  Nature;  restless  fool. 
Who  with  such  heat  dost  preach  what  were  to  thee. 
When  true,  the  last  impossibility — 
To  be  like  Nature  strong,  like  Nature  cool! 
Know,  man  hath  all  which  Nature  hath,  but  more. 
And  in  that  more  lie  all  his  hopes  of  good. 
Nature  is  cnid,  man  is  side  of  blood; 
Nature  is  stubborn,  man  would  fain  adore; 
Nature  is  fickle,  man  hath  need  of  rest; 
Nature  forgives  no  debt,  and  fears  no  grave; 
Man  woutd  be  mild,  and  with  safe  oonsdenoe 
blest'* 


In  the  exquisite  poem  ''Resignation'* 
Arnold  shows  the  total  lack  of  that  soul- 
stimulus  which  nature  brought  so  freely 
to  Wordsworth.  To  Wordsworth  nature 
was  the  benign,  clement  mother,  the  in- 
spiring teacher,  the  giver  of  peace  and 
joy,  the  soul  of  his  moral  being.  Arnold 
can  find  in  her  only  counsels  of  endurance. 


<( 


Enough,  we  live! — and  if  a  life. 
With  larse  results  so  little  rife. 
Though  bearable,  seem  hardly  worth 
This  pomp  of  worlds,  this  pain  of  birth. 
Yet,  Fausta,  the  mute  turf  we  tread. 
The  solemn  hills  around  us  spread. 
This  stream  which  falls  incessantly. 
The  sb'anffe  scrawled  rocks,  the  londy  sky. 
If  I  might  lend  their  life  a  voice. 
Seem  to  bear  rather  than  rejoice." 


Having  thus  indicated,  in  a  general 
way,  the  character  of  Arnold's  spiritual 
ouUook,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
form  and  intrinsic  value  of  his  poetry. 
He  held  the  theory  that  '"classical 
objectivity  is  the  ideal  of  modem  verse," 
and  under  these .  .viffws  composed  his 
'"unrhymed  lyrics,  a  species  of  verse 
which  thoug:h  capable  of  great  force  and 
beauty  is  often  hopelessly  prose  like/* 

In  his  ideal  of  classicism  he  cultivated 
restraint  and  so  his  verse  is  massive^  con- 
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«iifraf<ed  sod   |Wf^iinit   widi  fofce  or    flgmi  to 


The  first  poem  of  Arnold,  ''Hie 
SUMDf^  RertH^r  was  oT  this  type.  It 
ifitiodticw  into  Kaglish  a  Terse  form 
mnSMrUp  a  transIatioD  ofdioric  songs  in 
the  Greek  drama* 


Pttrdj  Homeric  are  the  qiithets 
plojed  when  he  refers  to  the 


Violel 

'^Sohrab  and  Riutum^  also  reminds 
one  of  Homer  in  its  objectivity  and  high 
quality  as  an  epic.  But  the  masterpiece 
of  Arnold's  poems  that  are  essentially 
dassic  in  structure  is  '^Philomd/'  It  is 
unique  in  the  English  language  and 
perhaps  even  ranks  above  Shellqr's  **  Sky- 
lark''  and  Keato'  ''Ode  to  a  Night- 
ingale." It  lacks  the  exquisite  cadence 
of  both  of  the  former  but  makes  up  in 
power  and  concentration. 

While  Arnold  has  achieved  mariced 
success  in  the  imitation  of  classic  modds, 
I  think  that  he  has  accomplished  what 
would  lie  difficult  for  most  poeiM  of  genius. 
His  poetry  lacks  the  lyrical  cadence  of 
Keats  and  Coleridge,  and  their  luxuriance 
and  profuseness  of  imagery.  Though  he 
succeeded  in  imitating  classic  models,  the 
value  of  establishing  an  objective  standard 
for  lyric  poetry  seems  dubious.  While 
restraint  is  a  virtue  of  the  drama,  and  the 
more  serious  branches  of  art  whose  office 
is  to  impose  form  upon  life»  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful propriety  in  the  lyric.  Poetry  should 
be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  "the  sponta- 
neous overflow  of  powerful  emotions," 
and  only  on  this  basis  can  the  lyric  poet 
appeal  to  the  universal  heart  of  mankind. 
If  ne  believes  in  art  for  art's  sake;  if  his 
aim  is  to  please  a  limited  coterie  of 
dilletante,  then  he  is  justified.  But  if  he 
believes  that  art  is  an  expression  of  the 
richness  of  personal  life  and  shoidd  go 


stream   of   hiimaiBti 
Arnold,  in  theonr  at 
to  poae  as  thai 
aotaofJing  to  Flalo. 
judge  in  all  inallrim 
of  OS  the  idea  of  a 
win    ahravB 


But  Arnold's  poebr  was  not  always 
strictly  in  aocoidanoe  with  ins  dieoiy. 
Much  of  it  has  stroog  hmnan  interest 
as  weD  as  Hawir  chaim.  "Parting," 
''Separation''  and  "ReqnieKai"  oqpress 
tender  pathos  and  lyrical  beauty. 


And  nefo- a  i|vqr  of 
In  onnet  wbtt  Rponi; 
Ah.  mold  tkstl  dkl 


In  "Lines  written  in 
dens"  Amdd  almost 
worth. 


'Calm  soul  off  sD  diinci!  mafceit 
To  fe«l  amid  the  cities' jir 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of 
Man  did  not  make  and  cannot 


Gar- 

W<Nfd8- 


As  to  Arnold's  achievement.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  doubt  and  unrest  he  ac- 
complished Uttle  except  to  voice  the  un- 
certainty of  a  transitive  age.  As  (xot 
writer  has  remarked:  "A  manirfio  owns 
to  having  lost  his  way  is  not  likdy  to  be 
chosen  as  a  guide  by  others."  But  when 
Arnold  definitely  accepted  the  ideals  of 
paganism  in  art  and  morality  he  became 
a  power  of  the  time.  He  stood  out 
resolutely  for  the  life  of  the  sfnrit  in  an 
age  of  machineiy  and  complacent  ma- 
terialism. His  opposition  to  Christianity 
doubtless  modified  it  and  brought  em- 
phasis upon  certain  phases  that  were  in 
danger  of  being  ignored.  He  O[qpo8ed 
the  formality  of  creeds  and  rituals,  caused 
more  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  the 
influence  of  good  working  upon  the  lives 
of  men,  and  emphasized  the  application 
of  Christ's  saying  that  "  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  , 

Though  his  poetry  to  the  end  brought 
the  eternal  note  of  sadness  in,  and  though 
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*  achieved  the  peace  he  so  per- 

sought,  the  note  of  hope  rose 
quently  in  his  verse  to  relieve  its 

haunting  sadness. 

he  was  always  restless  in  his 
)r  truth,  he  came  to  believe  that 

solution  of  the  problem  of  life 
unselfish  activity  for  the  good  of 


mankind/*  This,  growing  sentiment  of 
his  later  verses  he  actively  expressed  in  his 
work  as  an  educator,  critic  and  reformer 
when  he  put  into  practice  his  theory  that 
to  ''  think  clear,  feel  deep  and  bear  fruit 
well "  is  what  the  friend  of  man  desires. 

H.  W.  Peck. 
Oberlin,  O. 


THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 


LUSSO^APANESE  WAR   FROM  A   PRORUSSIAN  VIEW-POINT. 

By  Judge  Edward  Campbell. 


£  larger  section  of  the  American 
is  is  at  the  present  time  a  true 

American  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
le  present  war  between  Japan  and 
then  American  public  sentiment 
voice  of  America  as  heard  in  the 

of  civilized  nations  are  at  vari- 

le  third  day  of  December,  1900, 
,  declared  to  all  the  world  that 
)licy  of  the  United  States  in  deal- 
1  the  situation  in  China,  is,  to 
Chinese  territorial  and  admin- 
entity,  and  to  protect  for  the 
he  principle  of  equal  and  im- 
rade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
"  (President  McKinley's  Mes- 
the  second  session  of  the  United 
ifty-sixth  Congress.) 
ng  to  the  American  press  for 
idication  of  American  sentiment 
subject.  Professor  Maxey  of  the 
ty  of  West  Virginia,  a  recognized 
y  in  such  matters,  has  apparently 
id  himself  that  in  the  dealings 
ch  other,  of  almost  the  entire 
»f  nations,  during  the  last  ten 
Sipan  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
aed  Christendom  some  grievous 
injury  which  now  entitles  her  to 
pest    sympathy    of   all    civilized 

ing  of  "The  Diplomatic  History 


of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,"  in  The 
Arena  of  November,  1904,  page  485,  the 
Professor  (the  italics  are  mine)  says: 
'*In  our  previous  article,  reference  was 
made  to  one  of  the  main  facts  (that  is, 
main  causes  of  the  war),  ms.,  the  duplicity 
of  Russia  in  forming  a  coalition  to  rob 
Japan  of  'a  certain  piece  or  parcel  of 
land,'  under  the  insincere  pretension  of  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  *  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.'  If  there  is  any  wrong 
which  is  more  difficult  to  forgive  or  forget 
than  others,  it  is  that  of  having  been 
robbed  of  a  piece  of  land;  and  to  aggra- 
vate \he  crime  (and  hence  the  Japanese  feel- 
ing of  resentment)  the  use  of  the  plunder 
was  such  as  to  convince  Japan,  or  any- 
body else,  that  Russia  was  acting  in  bad 
faith;  that  instead  of  championing  the 
cause  of  decadent  China  from  purely 
benevolent  motives,  she  was  availing  her- 
self of  the  weakness  of  China  to  further 
her  own  schemes  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment." 

Professor  Maxey,  being  in  no  govern- 
mental or  representative  position,  must 
of  course  be  considered  as  expressing 
here  the  intelligent  private  citizen's  view 
of  the  situation — and  the  sound  of  his 
trumpet  chords  well  with  the  symphony 
of  numerous  American  journals. 

The  '"  coalition,"  formed  of  nations,  as 
the  Professor  says,  by  the  ''duplicity  of 
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Russia,  to  rob  Japan  of  a  certain  piece 
or  parcel  of  land,"  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  unanimous  and  still-continuing 
public  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Western  powers  in  1894-5,  to  the  diplo- 
matic intimation  then  delivered  by  Russia, 
Grermany  and  FVance,  to  Japan,  to  the 
eflfect,  as  President  McKinley  phrases  the 
statement  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
quoted  above,  that  "Chinese  territorial 
and  administrative  entity  must  he  pre- 
served,'* and  therefore  that  Japan  must 
abrogate  her  Shimonoseki  treaty  of  April 
16,  1895,  with  China,  whereby  China 
had  ceded  to  her  in  fee  simple  the  whole 
of  Korea  and  the  lower  part  of  Man- 
churia, including  Port  Arthur  and  China's 
entire  Pacific  littoral ;  under  which  treaty, 
forced  as  it  was  by  Japan  from  China  at 
the  sword's  point,  Japan  had  forthwith 
entered  into  full  military  possession  of 
those  two  provinces  as  above  specified, 
and  was  occupying  them  in  the  latter  part 
of  1894  and  the  early  part  of  1895,  as  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

This  action  of  the  Western  powers  in- 
formed her  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  her  then-existing  treaty,  extorted 
from  China,  was  still  in  full  force  and 
operation,  she  would  not  be  allowed  to 
dismember  the  Chinese  Empire  by  in- 
corporating Korea  or  any  part  of  Man- 
churia with  the  Empire  of  Nippon,  but 
that  she  must  forthwith  restore  all  of  the 
Chinese  territory  forcibly  seized  by  her  as 
spoils  of  war,  to  the  dominion  of  China, 
the  ancient  and  true  owner  of  it.  Japan 
did,  thereupon,  at  this  stem  bidding  of 
the  Western  nations,  early  in  1895, 
evacuate  Korea  and  Manchuria,  thus  re- 
mitting those  two  provinces  to  their  true 
allegiance — and  this  is  the  whole  story 
of  the  Japanese-Chinese-Russian  trans- 
action which  Professor  Maxey  calls  the 
"  crime  more  difficult  to  forget  or  forgive 
than  others,  i.  e.,  the  having  been  robbed  of 
a  piece  of  land";  and  which  President 
McICinley  calls  in  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1900,  "preserving  Chinese  terri- 
torial and  administrative  entity." 

Can  the  average  American  citizen  be 


considered  as  accepting  Professor  M 
as  the  spokesman  of  his  sentiments 
ceming  this  point  of  the  Russo-Japa 
controversy,  or  will  he  give  his  assei 
President  McKinley's  interpretatioi 
the  situation  ? 

Three  years  after  the  Western  po 
drove  Japan  from  Chinese  territory 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  1 
China  leased  to  Russia,  for  the  peric 
ninety-nine  years.  Port  Arthur,  Ta 
wan,  and  800  square  miles  of  lower  ^ 
churia,  upon  condition  that  Ri 
would  construct  railroads  conne< 
Port  Arthur  and  some  other  sea-por 
Manchuria  with  the  trans-Siberian 
road,  and  would  improve  the  harboi 
Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  maintai 
them  for  the  use  of  Chinese  and  Ruf 
war-vessels  and  for  the  commerce  of 
world,  but  for  the  war-vessels  of 
power  except  China  and  Russia, 
specifying  in  detail  the  terms  upon  w 
the  possession  of  the  leased  terr 
should  be  surrendered  at  the  expiratic 
the  term.  China  delivered  possessio 
this  leased  territory  at  once  to  Ru 
Russia  forthwith  proceeded  diligently 
honestly,  fully  to  comply  with  the  terE 
the  lease  upon  her  part,  and  to  the  pn 
day  no  complaint  has  been  heard  ag; 
Russia's  occupation  and  control  of 
leased  premises  from  China,  or  from 
nation  of  the  world,  except  from  Japa 

Five  years  after  the  Western  po 
had  driven  Japan  from  Chinese  tern 
"Chinese  territorial  and  administr; 
entity,"  to  use  again  Mr.  McKin 
language,  was  once  more  threaten* 
this  time  by  a  rebellion  of  China's 
subjects,  calling  themselves  "Boxers 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1900 
rebels,  encouraged  by  the  Empress, 
against  the  Chinese  Government, 
met  with  success  so  sudden  and  so  < 
plete,  that  the  division  of  the  Empire 
two  parts,  if  not  the  total  disintegn 
of  it,  seemed  imminent. 

Instantaneously  recognizing  sue 
rupture  of  China's  national  organizi 
as  a  calamity  entailing  world-wide 
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the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
:;e,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy, 
life-or-death  dispatch,  hurried 
ss  and  men-of-war  to  the  scene  of 
le;  and  what  did  Japan  do  but  join 
is  cosmopolitan  enterprise,  with  a 
try  and  naval  contingent  the  best 
d,  best  equipped,  and  all  round  best 
ired  for  inmiediate  hard  service,  of 
Force  on  the  scene  of  action — all  to 
,  if  possible,  the  dire  consequences 
dismemberment  of  the  Chinese 
ire.  So  efficient  was  the  power  of 
ix  Western  nations  above  named, 
'  by  the  power  of  Japan,  that  on  the 
eenth  day  of  August,  1900,  Peking, 
yhinese  capital,  was  captured  by  the 
I  armies — ^the  rebellion  was  crushed 
ina  was  saved  from  dismemberment 
ler  was  restored,  and  the  foreign 
IS  were  promptly  withdrawn  from 
ese  territory. 

tiat  change  then  came  over  Japan, 
within  three  short  years  of  this,  her 
remarkable  spurt  of  zealous  concern 
lie  autonomy  and  the  "territorial 
f**  of  the  Chinese  Empire  she 
Id  be  found  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
ily,  1903,  b^inning  her  diplomatic 
»aign  of  corrupt  solicitation  of  the 
to  induce  Russia  to  join  her  in  the 
ption  and  division  of  China  between 
,  by  slicing  therefrom  Korea  for 
It  and  Manchuria  for  Russia? 
n's  cajoleries  to  Russia  to  obtain 
consent  to  this  capture  of  Chinese 
»ry  continued  with  ever-increasing 
sity  until  the  fifth  day  of  February, 
,  when,  finding  her  proposals  steadily 
r  ignored  or  rejected  by  the  Czar, 
ibruptly  withdrew  her  minister  from 
'etersburg  and  within  a  week  there- 
opened  fire  on  the  unsuspecting 
ian  fleet  at  Fort  Arthur.  Japan 
1  fight,  in  the  year  1900,  to  prevent 
Boxers  from  tearing  to  pieces  the 
of  China,  and  it  seems,  according  to 
essor  Maxey,  she  can  also,  in  1904, 
)r  go  to  war  with  Russia  for  refusing 
low  her  to  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  same 
for  herself,  although  at  the  same 


time  she  offered  a  liberal  fragment  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  to  Russia-  Japan 
showed  all  the  fairness  that  is  in  her  by 
constantly  endeavoring,  throughout  her 
six  months'  negotiations  with  Russia,  ex- 
tending from  July  28,  1903,  to  February 
5,  1904,  to  induce  Russia  to  join  with  her 
in  despoiling  China — all  that  she  asked 
of  Russia  being  to  "'recognize  by  formal 
treaty  the  exclusive  right  of  Japan  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  interest  of 
reform  and  good  government  in  Korea, 
including  necessary  military  assistance,** 
Japan  proposing,  thereupon,  reciprocally 
to  "recognize,"  also  by  formal  treaty, 
anything  in  Manchuria  that  Russia 
would  claim — ^in  other  words  Japan  be- 
gan her  six  months'  n^otiations  with 
Russia  to  make  the  single  point  of  in- 
ducing Russia  to  connive  at  a  ruthless 
rapine  of  China's  finest  provinces,  she 
simply  standing  by  to  witness  Japan's 
dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
by  the  absorption  of  Korea  into  the 
Japanese  Empire,  and  Japan  returning 
the  favor  by  attesting  Russia's  seizure  of 
Manchuria.  Because  Russia  refused  any 
and  all  part  or  lot  in  this  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption scheme,  Japan  started  this  war. 

Japan  has  now,  temporarily  (as  the  end 
will  show),  overrun,  and  obtained  military 
possession  of  Korea — and  this  within 
three  months  of  the  time  when  she  began 
the  war.  Inflated  with  her  success  she 
declared  a  "protectorate"  over  Korea, 
which  protectorate  she  now  enforces  by 
her  miUtary  power.  She  also,  consider- 
ing her  hold  on  Korea  permanently 
established,  issued  a  decree,  now  being 
carried  into  execution,  that  every  vessel 
leaving  Japan  for  Korea  should  carry 
150  Japanese  men  and  75  Japanese 
women  to  Korea  for  the  purpose  of 
colonizing  that  province.  The  Mikado 
and  his  highest  State  officers,  by  all  ac- 
counts, now  proclaim  that  in  order  to 
stop  further  horrible  slaughter  of  Rus- 
sians Japan  wishes  to  close  the  war,  she 
retaining  Korea. 

The  above  statements  concerning  the 
negotiations  of   1903-4,  between  Japan 
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and  Russia,  concemiiig  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  are  taken  from  Japan's  ex  parte 
offidal  statement  of  them,  as  contained  in 
the  pamphlet  of  about  seventy  pages  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Maxey  in  the  Novem- 
ber Arena,  prepared  by  the  authority  of 
the  Japanese  government  in  March,  1904. 
This  pamphlet  is  entitled  "Correspond- 
ence regarding  the  n^otiations  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  190S-1904.  Pre- 
sented to  the  (Japanese)  Imperial  Diet, 
March,  1904." 

It  contains  the  speech  of  the  Japanese 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Ko- 
mura  Jutaro,  in  making  his  official  report 
to  the  Diet,  and  also  allied  official  copies 
of  the  correspondence  during  the  n^otia- 
tions,  as  the  same  passed  between  the 
Baron  and  Mr.  Kurino  the  Japanese 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  Baron 
Komura's  statement  of  the  substance  of 
the  Russian  repUes.  It  was,  beginning 
in  the  early  sunmier  of  this  (1904)  year, 
and  is  now  circulated  gratuitously  from 
the  Japanese  Embassy  at  Washington, 
and  from  depdts  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  presumably  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  a  popular  Japanese  sym- 
pathy and  sentiment. 

Professor  Maxey  quoted  from  this 
Japanese  circular,  and  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  a  glance  at  the  entire 
publication,  by  an  impartial  reader,  will 
show  him  that  it  does  not  sustain  the 
Professor's  deductions  from  it.  It  is  also 
quoted  somewhat,  in  this  paper,  being 
quoted  a  little  and  cited  in  full  as  sustain- 
ing the  writer's  views  above  given,  and  as 
demonstrating,  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  well-known  occurrences 
of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  far  East 
which  have  now  passed  into  history,  that 
Japan  is  inexcusably  in  the  wrong  in  her 
present  avowed  political  and  territorial- 
expansion  purposes  and  objects,  and  is 
radically  and  criminally  wrong  in  begin- 
ning and  in  carrying  on  this  war  to  sustain 
them.  The  reiider  must  judge  between 
the  two  presentations  of  the  wrong  and 
the  right. 


Surely  it  is  clear  thai  the  principal 
"Powers'*  of  the  civilized  worid,  one  of 
which  community  Japan  essays  to  be,  are 
one  and  all,  singly  and  cdUectively,  com- 
mitted as  hard  and  fast  as  good  faith, 
national  honor  and  plain  agreements 
can  bind  them,  to  maintain  and  '*  pre- 
serve Chinese  territorial  and  administra- 
tive entity." 

Can  Professor  Maxey  explain  how 
Japan  can  seize  upon  and  Japanize 
Korea  consistently  with  this  attitude  and 
action  of  what  may  be  denominated  the 
whole  enlightened  worid  ? 

Japan's  present  military  occupation  of 
Korea,  her  protectorate  over  it,  and  her 
colonization  of  it,  consunmmte,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  a  dismemberment  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  precisely  as  she  tem- 
porarily effected  China's  dismemberment 
in  1894. 

When  President  McEaidey  said  in  his 
message  of  1900  that:  '"All  the  powers 
concurred  in  emphatic  disclaimers  of  any 
purpose  of  aggrandizement  through  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire," 
did  he  mean  to  include  Japan  in  his 
statement  or  did  he  mean  that  Japan 
did  not  unite  in  such  '*  emphatic  dis- 
claimers "  ? 

As  before  remarked,  no  power  except 
Japan  has  ever  complained  of  Russia's 
Manchurian  lease^  or  of  Russia's  occupa- 
tion of  Manchurian  territory  under  her 
lease, — nor  has  any  power  except  Japan 
seized  or  attempted  to  wrest  from  China 
any  Chmese  territory. 

The  question  whether  Japan  was  or 
was  not  a  party  to  the  '*  emphatic  dis- 
claimers" made  by  the  nations  as  stated 
by  Mr.  McKinley,  is,  however,  really 
immaterial  to  the  correct  solution  of  the 
problem.  If  Japan  was  a  party  to  those 
**  disclaimers  "  she  is  violating  her  faith  and 
murderously  destroying  her  ndghbor  in 
waging  this  war,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
civilized  nations  to  stop  her, — but  if  she  was 
not  a  party  to  those  disclaimers,  can  those 
disclaiming  Western  powers  approving 
or  indifferently  stand  by  as  wihiesses  to 
Japan's  disruption  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
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leir  own  national  faith  is  publicly 
I  by  their  combined  official  acts 
darations  to  prevent  that  very 
ite  from  falling  upon  China  by  or 
L  any  or  all  of  their  own  number  ? 
is  a  proper  thing  to  preserve  the 
lal  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
nlightened  nation  of  the  world  is 
circumstances  of  the  situation,  in 
onal  good  faith,  duty  and  honor, 
ly  bound  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
:ruction  of  that  territorial  int^rity 
power  whatever,  and  all  such 
are  consequentiy  bound,  of  course, 
to  Russia  any  assistance  she  may 
ihould  she  happen  to  need  any 
ice,  in  this  her  single-handed  at- 
fully  to  accomplish  this  world's 

dent  McICinley,  after  stating  the 
ent    of    the    nations    concerning 


China,  as  substantially  given  above,  says: 
"  These  views  have  been  and  will  be  earn- 
estly advocated  by  our  representatives." 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
the  premises  being  therefore  so  firmly  and 
so  fittingly  fixed,  and  having  been  con- 
sistently maintained  ever  since  this  world- 
crisis  occurred,  what  American  would 
wish  now  to  separate  himself  from  the 
alignment  of  his  country  upon  this 
question  ? 

Japan's  aim  in  prosecuting  this  war, 
whatever  she  may  declare  and  affirm  as 
her  purpose,  can  be  nothing  else  than  her 
own  sdUSsh  aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  China's  national  existence. 

Can  the  American  people  give  to  Japan 
their  sympathy  and  approval  in  such  a 
marauding  venture  ? 

Edward  Campbell. 

Unioniowny  Pa. 


^LY  FROM  THE  VIEW-POINTS  OF  THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE. 


Bt  Edwin  Maxett,  M.  Dip.,  LLD. 


nODGE  CAMPBELL  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  me  by  chal- 
my  statement  of  facts  and  my  con- 
3  therefrom,  contained  in  the 
ber  Arena,  it  is  not  my  purpose 

0  apologize  or  to  retreat  from  the 
IS  taken  therein.     Nor  would  it 

accordance  with  a  reasonable 
n  to  truth  and  due  respect  for 
ts  of  history  to  let  go  unchallenged 
OSS  misstatement  of  facts,  even  by 
essed  advocate  of  the  Russian 
Eis  is  to  be  found  in  Judge  Camp- 
iraignment  of  Japan  and  defence 
da. 

e  is  no  such  variance  between 
an  official  and  public  sentiment 

the  Russo-Japanese  war  as  the 
calls  attention  to  in  his  opening 
e.     The  attitude  of  the  govem- 

1  one  of  non-intervention  and  the 
titude  is  taken  by  the  public.  No 
rable  body  of  American  citizens 


would  have  their  government  become  a 
party  to  the  war.  And  it  should  hardly 
be  necessary  to  call  the  Judge's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  government  must  be 
either  a  neutral  or  an  ally  with  reference 
to  a  war  between  two  or  more  other 
nations.  The  only  diflference  between 
the  attitude  of  our  government  and  that 
of  the  people  is  that  the  obligations  of  a 
neutral  preclude  the  former  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  while  the  in- 
dividual citizen  is  free  to  give  expression 
to  his  opinion  so  long  as  his  acts  do  not 
violate  the  laws  of  neutrality. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  I  ever  looked  **  to 
the  American  press  for  some  indications 
of  American  sentiment  .  .  .  that  in  the 
deaUngs  with  each  other,  of  almost  the 
entire  world  of  nations,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  Japan  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  enlightened  Christendom  some  grievous 
injury  which  entities  her  to  the  sympathy 
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of  all  civilized  people."  It  has  never 
been  my  habit  to  indict  a  whole  company 
for  what  three  of  its  members  were  re- 
sponsible for,  or  to  rest  conclusions  upon 
vague  or  shadowy  grounds.  Neither 
was  my  usual  habit  departed  from  in  the 
article  referred  to.  The  coalition  men- 
tioned in  that  article  could  by  no  reason- 
able interpretation  be  made  to  refer  to 
anything  other  than  the  concerted  action 
of  Russia,  Germany  and  France  im- 
mediately after  the  Chino-Japanese  war. 
No  coalition  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
•*pubUc  consent  and  approbation." 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  where  the 
Judge  gets  his  evidence  upon  which  to 
rest  the  conclusion  that  the  Western 
powers  are  unanimous  in  their  approval 
of  what  has  been  done  by  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  France  toward  preserving  the 
** territorial  and  administrative  entity** 
of  China.  To  the  average  person  it 
would  seem  that  the  taking  of  a  slice  of 
Chinese  territory  by  each  of  these  three 
powers  could  be  made  to  harmonize  quite 
as  well  with  some  other  intention  as  with 
that  of  a  determination  to  preserve  China's 
**  territorial  and  administrative  entity." 

The  message  of  President  McKinley, 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  Judge,  was 
evidently  aimed  at  Russia,  Germany  and 
France  and  not  at  Japan,  as  the  Judge 
would  have  us  believe.  Any  document 
of  this  sort  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  issued.  And  at  the  time  this  document 
was  issued,  Japan  was  doing  nothing 
which  could  possibly  be  interpreted  as 
threatening  the  ''territorial  and  adminis- 
trative entity  "  of  China,  while  the  others 
were.  It  is  therefore  not  true  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  in  his  message,  and  I,  in 
the  article  to  which  the  Judge  objects, 
were  calling  the  same  thing  by  different 
names,  but  upon  the  contrary  we  were 
speaking  of  different  things,  and,  naturally, 
characterized  them  differently. 

Equally  at  variance  with  the  facts  is 
the  statement  of  the  Judge  that  by  the 
''diplomatic  intimation  delivered  by  Rus- 
sia,  Germany  and  France,  Japan  was 


forced  to  abrogate  her  Shimonoseki 
treaty  of  April  16,  1895,  with  China, 
whereby  China  ceded  to  her  in  fee-simple 
the  whole  of  Korea,  and  the  lower  part  of 
Manchuria,  including  Port  Arthur  and 
China's  entire  Pacific  littoral."  As  a 
a  matter  of  fact  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki 
recognized  the  independence  of  Korea, 
and  while  it  did  cede  Port  Arthur  to 
Japan  it  made  no  such  cession  of  **  China's 
entire  Pacific  littoral."  If  the  Judge  did 
not  draw  upon  his  imagination  for  the 
facts  in  this  case,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  source  from  which  he  acquired  them. 
Neither  did  the  mandate  of  the  Western 
powers  inform  Japan  that  "notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  her  then-existing 
treaty,  extorted  from  China,  was  still  in 
full  force  and  operation,  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  dismember  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire by  incorporating  Korea  or  any  part 
of  Manchuria  with  the  Empire  of  Nip- 
pon." It  is  not  a  little  straiige  that  the 
Judge's  legal  mind  did  not  enable  him  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  you  cannot  dis- 
member an  empire  by  teJdng  away  from 
it  something  which  does  not  belong  to  it 
By  the  treaty  of  Tien  Tsin,  entered  into 
by  China  and  Japan,  in  1886,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  was  recognized  by 
both  and  it  was  agreed  that  neither  should 
send  troops  into  Korea  without  notifying 
the  other.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki  left  Korea  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Chinese  Empire  as  it 
found  it.  "The  stem  bidding  of  the 
Western  nations  "  for  Japan  to  **  evacuate 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  thus  remitting 
those  two  provinces  to  their  true  aUegi- 
ance"  may  be  "the  whole  stoiy  of  tibe 
Japanese-Chinese-Russian  transaction " 
but  it  is  a  story  very  inaccurately  told. 
And  it  is  certainly  not  the  story  referred 
to  by  President  McKinley  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  of  December  8,  1900. 
Presidential  messages  are  not  written 
with  reference  to  a  matter  which  has  been 
a  closed  incident  for  more  than  five  years, 
but  are  written  rather  with  reference  to 
matters  which  are  of  vital  importance  and 
call  for  an  expression  of  opinion  at  the 
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t  message  is  written.  Their  pur- 
to  give  information  to  Congress 
'erence  to  existing  facts  and  tend- 
conceming  which  there  may  be 
)r  congressional  action,  not  to 
n  them  with  reference  to  matters 
ait  history  concerning  which  there 
:elihood  of  their  being  called  upon 
President  McKinley's  message 

connection  with  the  diplomatic 
3ndence  of  the  same  year  carried 
his  Secretary  of  State,  not  with 
but  with  those  countries  claiming 
»  of  interest "  in  China,  leaves  no 
>ut  that  the  message  refers  to  the 
y  of  certain  of  those  powers  to 

American  commerce  from  those 
»  of  interest" — ^a  tendency  which 
iphasized  later  by  the  persistent 

upon  the  part  of  Russia  to  block 
ity  being  negotiated  between  the 

States  and  China,  providing  for 
lal  American  consuls  in  Man- 
Judge  is  inaccurate  in  his  state- 
f  what  was  included  in  the  lease 

by  Russia  from  China.  It  is  not, 
:ells  us.  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan 
)  and  ''800  square-miles  of  lower 
jria,"  but  is  Port  Arthur,  Talien- 
id  the  "adjacent  territory."    As 

is  meant  by  "  adjacent  territory," 
has  given  no  definition  except  by 
if  and  from  these  it  is  not  difficult 
lude  that  she  intends,  or  at  least 
ind,  to  make  it  include  all  of  Man- 

and,  if  no  one  successfully  con- 
that  interpretation,  to  give  to  it  a 
nlarged  interpretation  later.  No 
&11  conversant  with  Russian  diplo- 
methods  would  ever  suspect  her 
ing  into  a  contract  with  China 
finite  terms  as  **  800  square-miles." 
ivays  prefers  to  use  terms  upon 
a  progressive  interpretation  can 
.  and  in  deaUng  with  China  she 
Dt  to  insist  upon  her  preferences. 

upon  acquiring  possession  of  her 
Id  estate,  Russia  "forthwith  pro- 

diligently"  no  one  will  deny; 
t  she  proceeded  "honestly  fully  to 


comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease  upon 
her  part"  is  by  no  means  so  certain. 
Even  according  to  the  Judge's  own 
statement,  she  was  to  "  improve  the  harbors 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  maintain- 
ing them  for  the  use  of  Chinese  and 
Russian  war-vessels  and  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  world."  Now,  no  one  will 
deny  that  Russia  made  of  Port  Arthur 
an  exclusively  Russian  naval-base  and 
that  the  conmierce  of  the  world  was  ex- 
cluded from  it  by  Russia  some  time  before 
the  present  war  begun.  In  view  of  what 
was  being  done  at  Port  Arthur,  it  requires 
either  a  subUme  faith  in  or  a  sublime 
ignorance  of  human  nature  to  believe 
that  Russia  intended  honestly  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  her  lease.  The  millions 
of  rubles  she  was  expending  in  fortifica- 
tions at  Port  Arthur  was  not  consistent 
with  the  theory  of  temporary  occupation. 
Governments  have  not  yet  become  so 
altruistic  or  profligate  in  their  expendi- 
tures as  to  expend  millions  in  the  protec- 
tion of  a  small  leasehold  estate  from 
which  they  intend  to  peaceably  withdraw 
at  the  expiration  of  their  lease.  .In  view 
of  all  the  facts,  the  nations  and  individuals 
conversant  with  the  situation  had  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Russia  did 
not  intend  to  abandon  Port  Arthur,  any 
more  than  England  intends  to  abandon 
Gibraltar  or  than  the  United  States 
intends  to  abandon  West  Point.  In 
other  words,  the  logic  of  facts  had  forced 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  force, 
and  plenty  of  it,  would  ever  induce  Russia 
to  vacate  Port  Arthur  at  the  expiration 
of  her  lease. 

Not  only  was  it  evident  that  Russia 
did  not  intend  to  turn  over  the  leased 
territory  to  China  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease — ^had  that  been  all,  the  case  would 
have  been  a  diflferent  one — ^but  it  was 
sufficiently  clear  that  Russia's  military 
and  naval  forces  in  Manchuria  were  not 
being  augmented  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
protecting  her  leasehold  estate  which 
was  in  no  danger.  Such  augmentation 
of  her  forces  must  have  been  intended  for 
purposes  of  aggression  against  China  or 
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wliateTer  other  powers  should  expose  the 
ooDsummation  of  her  plan  to  make  her- 
self the  dominant  power  in  the  Far  East. 
It  was  these  preparations  for  aggression, 
not  the  enjoyment  of  her  leasdiold,  that 
fMredpitated  the  present  conflict 

It  is  true  that  ^to  the  present  day  no 
ooiiq)laint  has  been  heard  against  Rus- 
sia's occupati(m  of  the  leased  premises 
fimn  China,  or  any  naticm  of  the  worid, 
iNit  it  is  not  true  to  say  ^  except  Japan, 
for  Japan  throughout  the  negotiations 
recognized  the  legal  right  of  Russia  to 
occupy  the  premises  leased  from  China. 
This  recognition,  by  Japan  and  the  other 
nations,  of  Russia's  technical  legal  right 
to  the  leased  premises  is  not  indicative  of 
approbation,  but  is  merely  evidence  that 
thqr  did  not  think  they  had  sufficient 
grounds  upon  which  to  bring  an  action  of 
qectment.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  other 
nations  did  not  intervene  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  Manchuria  and  Korea  by 
Russia  conclusive  evidence  that  Japan 
was  not  warranted  in  doing  so.  No  ottier 
nation  complained  of  the  attempt  by 
Prance  tp  absorb  Mexico,  but  the  United 
States  did»  The  same  is  true  in  the  case 
of  Venezuela.  There  are  times  when  the 
necessities  of  self-^lefence  override  the 
refinements  of  l^al  rules  and  fictions. 
And  so  far  as  can  be  seen  that  time  had 
come  in  the  relations  between  Japan  and 
Russia. 

The  new  interpretation  put  by  Judge 
CampbeU  upon  the  Boxer  uprising  seems 
to  possess  the  virtue  of  originahty.  But 
does  it  square  with  the  facts?  The 
proclamations  and  the  acts  of  the  Boxers 
show  cleariy  that  the  Boxer  outbreak  was 
»med  prii^arily  against  fomgneis.  and 
did  not  threaten  the  ''territorial  and 
administrative  entity"  of  China.  If  it 
were  aimed  at  the  government  at  all,  it 
was  with  a  view  to  securing  a  change  of 
rulers  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  splitting 
the  Empire  into  two  parts.  If,  however, 
the  peculiar  and  irrational  course  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion  leaves  room  for  doubt  as 
to  its  real  purpose,  there  can  nevertheless 
be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  purpose 


of  the  United  States  in  sending  troops  to 
Pddng.  It  was  not  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
people  from  having  two  governments, 
if  they  wished,  but  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  beseiged  in  the  embassy 
at  Pddng.  Some  of  the  other  powers 
may  have  had  ulterior  motives  in  sending 
their  troops  into  China,  but  so  far  as  ap- 
pears from  what  was  said,  the  only  pur- 
poses of  the  relief  expedition  were:  the 
relief  of  the  embassies,  the  securing  of 
reparation  for  injury  done  to  their  citizens 
in  vidation  of  intanational  law,  and 
guarantees  against  like  occurrences  in  the 
future.  The  Chinese  government  was 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  rd)ds 
and  left  to  put  down  the  rdi)dlion  and 
punish  the  rdbds  as  best  it  could.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  expedition  of 
the  allies  strengthened  or  purposed  to 
strengthen  the  one  faction  or  the  other. 
It  purposed  merdy  the  enforcing  respect 
for  the  law  of  nations  by  punishing  its 
violations  regardless  of  the  faction  to 
which  they  belonged. 

The  Judge's  statement  that  the  ''for- 
eign troops  were  promptiy  withdrawn 
from  Chinese  territory  **  is  true  with 
respect  to  all  the  troops  except  Russia's. 
If  the  statement  is  to  be  applied  to  hers 
it  is  not  true,  unless  we  eitiier  consider 
Manchuria  as  not  Chinese  territory  or 
else  put  upon  the  word  promptly  a  con- 
struction which  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  the  English  language;  for  three 
years  after  the  rebellion  had  been  put 
down  Russia  had  in  Manchuria  a  number 
of  troops  variously  estimated  at  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand.  It  was 
this  retention  of  her  troops  in  Manchuria 
in  violation  of  her  promises  to  withdraw 
them  that  led  to  the  strained  relations 
resulting  in  the  present  war. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  Japan  was  found 
"  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  1903, 
b^inning  her  diplomatic  campaign  of 
corrupt  solicitations  of  the  Czar  to  induce 
Russia  to  join  her  in  the  disruption  and 
division  of  China  between  them,  by  slic- 
ing therefrom  Korea  for  herself  and 
Manchuria  for  Russia."    In  addition  to 
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ror  of  placing  Korea  as  a  part  of  the 
se  Empire,  whereas  it  was  at  that 
and  had  for  nearly  twenty  years 
independent,  the  above  statement 
e  purpose  of  Japan  in  opening 
ations    with    Russia    is    purely    a 

of  the  Judge's  fancy.  For  there 
[>  facts  showing  a  change  of  front 

the  part  of  Japan  within  ''three 

years."  Even  if  we  grant  that 
Japan  was  fighting  for  in  1900  was 
reservation  of  the  ''territorial  and 
dstrative    entity''    of    China,    and 

further  that  in  1903  she  proposed 
I  Korea,  an  independent  power, 
is  up  to  this  point  no  inconsistency 
r  action.  The  inconsistency,  if  in- 
tency  there  be,  is  in  the  next  part 
*  allied  proposition, 
he  Judge  is  correct  in  his  all^ation 
Fapan  corruptly  attempted  to  lead 
%  away  from  her  fixed  policy  of  non- 
dtion  of  territory  by  dangling  before 
^es  so  tempting  a  prize  as  the  rich 
ice  of  Manchuria,  she  manifestly 
ik  the  policy  of  preserving  the 
torial  and  administrative  entity" 
una,  to  which  she  and  the  other 
IS  were  committed,  and  by  so  doing 
ttly  "showed  all  the  fairness  there 
her,"  but,  to  be  entirely  accurate, 
!d  that  there  is  no  fairness  in  her. 
dere  is  no  evidence,  either  inside  or 
ie  of  the  negotiations,  to  show  that 
I  ever  put  forth  such  a  proposition 
''dred  such  a  plan.  The  first  thing 
xi  upon  by  her  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
and  adhered  to  throughout  as  a  part 

irreducible  minimum  of  assurances 
L  she  would  accept  from  Russia  as  a 
ntee  of  the  peace  of  the  Orient,  was 
Lutual  engagement  to  respect  the 
endence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
hinese  and  Korean  Empires  and  to 
ain  the  principles  of  equal  oppor- 
'  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
dons  in  those  countries."  A  faithful 
i  discloses  nothing  suggested  or 
1  to  by  Japan  in  the  diplomatic 
pondence  that  is  inconsistent  with 
emand. 


If  we  go  outside  of  the  n^otiations  for 
evidence,  we  still  find  none  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  Japan  ever  favored  or 
would  peaceably  consent  to  said  absorp- 
tion of  Manchuria.  Whatever  her  sen- 
timent, her  national  interests  would  not 
permit  it, — ^in  fact  her  national  life  would 
be  threatened  thereby.  For  with  Russia 
firmly  planted  in  Manchuria,  Korea 
would  be  doomed,  treaty  or  no  treaty. 
And  with  Korea  in  possession  of  Russia, 
Japan  would  be  at  her  mercy.  To  be- 
lieve that  Japan  would  openly  court  such 
an  undesirable  state  of  affairs  requires  a 
scepticism  as  to  her  rationality  which 
few  people  possess.  That  the  Judge 
should  ever  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  such  was  the  policy  of  Japan  is  proof 
positive  that  with  reference  to  our  mental 
construction,  at  least,  "we  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made." 

The  extent  of  Japan's  proposition  with 
reference  to  Manchuria  was  to  recognize 
Russia's  special  interests  there  in  railway 
enterprises  and  in  her  leasehold  estate, 
at  the  same  time  insisting  that  Russia 
agree  to  withold  from  talang  any  steps 
inconsistent  with  China's  sovereign  rights 
in  the  province.  Had  Russia  been  will- 
ing to  make  this  promise,  and  keep  it, 
the  nations  of  the  world  would  not  need 
to  have  feared  the  disruption  of  China, 
and  it  would  have  saved  Russia  many  a 
ruble,  many  a  war-ship,  many  a  subject. 
As  against  these  substantial  losses,  and, 
if  the  war  is  persisted  in,  greater  losses 
yet  to  come,  the  Pharisaical  assurance  of 
the  Judge  that  "  Russia  refused  any  and 
all  part  or  lot  in  this  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion scheme"  is  but  a  feeble  recompense. 

The  charge  of  duplicity  made  by  the 
Judge  against  Japan  for  "abruptly  with- 
drawing her  minister  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  within  a  week  thereafter  opening  fire 
on  the  unsuspecting  Russian  fieet  at 
Port  Arthur,"  is  simply  an  echo  of  the 
waU  set  up  by  the  peiiloviog  Czar  and 
Count  Cassini.  There  is  no  merit  in 
this  charge.  For  when  Russia  persisted 
that  the  question  of  Manchuria  was 
"exclusively  one  for  her  and   China," 
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peaceful  negotiations  had  reached  a 
standstill  and  Japan  had  a  perfect  right,  if 
she  felt  that  her  vital  interests  demanded 
it,  to  withdraw  her  minister;  and  when 
in  doing  so  she  notified  Russia  that  *'  the 
Imperial  Government  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  to  take  such  independent  action 
as  it  thinks  best  to  consolidate  its  menaced 
position  as  well  as  to  protect  its  estab- 
lished rights  and  legitimate  interests," 
the  language  was  sufficiently  plain  so  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  the  Russian  fleet 
at  Port  Arthur  being  caught  *'  unsuspect- 
mg. 

That  Japan  has  declared  a  *'  protecto- 
rate" over  Korea  is  substantially  true, 
and  it  is  very  probably  true  that  she  wiU 
continue  such  "protectorate"  until  the 
end  of  the  present  struggle, — ^the  exigencies 
of  war  demand  it;  but  that  she  intends 
to  hold  Korea  permanently,  the  proof 
is  yet  lacking.  The  decree  referred  to 
has  not  been  promulgated,  and  would 
be  impracticable  if  it  had.  It  would 
amount  to  a  sentence  of  exile  against 
thousands  of  Japanese  citizens;  for 
suppose,  and  such  a  supposition  is  by 
no  means  unreasonable,  they  refuse  to  go  ? 
Here  again  the  Judge  has  drawn  upon  his 
imagination,  or  some  other  weird  source 
of  information,  for  his  facts.  As  yet 
there  is  no  more  tangible  evidence  than 
rumor  upon  which  to  base  the  statement 
that  Japan  has,  through  her  **  Mikado  and 
his  highest  State  officers,"  proclaimed 
terms  upon  which  she  is  willing  to  close 
the  war.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  she 
will,  until  Port  Arthur  has  fallen  and  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  fleet  is  decided. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  pamphlet  from 
which  I  quoted  freely  in  my  November 
article  is  an  ''^  parU  official  statement" 
by  the  Japanese  government,  but  the 
correctness  of  its  statements  have  never 
been  challenged.  If  it  misrepresents 
the  position  taken  by  either  government, 
it  would  be  easy  for  Russia  to  show  this 
by  xoakiBg  pubL  the  entire  correspond- 
ence,  as  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do. 
Should  this  exposi  convict  Japan  of  an 
attempt  to  awaken  "popular  sympathy" 


by  misrepresentation,  it  would  discredit 
her  with  all  fair-minded  people.  Until 
this  is  done,  and  Russia  has  already  had 
nearly  a  year  in  which  to  do  it,  it  is  but 
reasonable  and  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
document  sets  forth  truthfully  the  facts. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  the  right,  and,  I 
think,  the  duty  of  Japan,  to  distribute 
the  document,  gratuitously  or  otherwise; 
for,  to  paraphrase  the  language  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "a  deo^ 
respect"  for  the  public  opinion  of  man- 
kind demands  tlmt  the  causes  of  going 
to  war  be  made  known  to  the  world. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  Japanese  cir- 
cular sustains  the  deductions  which  I 
make  from  it  in  my  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber Arena,  I  am  as  willing  as  is  Judge 
Campbell  for  the  impartial  reader  to 
decide.  No  better  jury  would  I  ask,  and 
certainly  I  deserve  no  better.  If  Japan 
is  '"  inexcusably  in  the  wrong,"  I  submit 
that  it  is  a  trifle  strange  so  few  besides 
Judge  Campbell  should  have  found  it  out 
It  is  indeed  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
either  the  ethics  of  the  American  people 
has  suddenly  become  so  perverted  or 
their  judgments  so  deranged  that'  the 
great  bulk  of  them  would  take  the  wrong 
side  on  a  simple  question  of  right  or 
wrong,  and  it  is  to  such  a  question  that 
the  Judge  reduces  the  present  situatifm. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Judge  that  the 
*' principal  powers  of  the  civilized  worid, 
one  of  which  Japan  essays  to  be,  are  one 
and  all,  singly  and  collectively,  com- 
mitted as  hard  and  fast  as  good  faith, 
national  honor  and  plain  agreements  can 
bind  them,  to  maintain  and  preserve 
Chinese  territorial  and  administrative 
entity."  And  will  also  point  out  the  fact 
that  since  the  message  was  written,  con- 
taining this  wholesome  rule  of  action, 
the  only  power  that  has  not  conformed 
to  it  is  Russia  herself,  who  would  have  us 
believe  and  whom  Judge  Campbell  would 
have  us  believe  is  now  fighting  the  battles 
of  China. 

In  reply  to  the  Judge's  direct  challenge 
with  reference  to  Korea,  I  will  say  that 
the  seizure  of  Korea  by  Japan,  or  any 
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nation,  would  no  more  be  a  dis- 
srment  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  nor 
sition  of  her  '*  territorial  and  ad- 
rative  entity''  than  would  be  the 
;  of  Siam. 

oubtedly  President  McKinley  in- 
to include  Japan  when  he  said  **  all 


wers."  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
was  a  party  to  the  **  disclaimers." 
still  a  party,  and  her  action  is  not 
istent  with  said  *'  disclaimers." 

Judge's  proposition,  that  it  is  the 
i  all  civilized  nations  to  intervene 
» Japan  from  waging  war,  is  a  most 
cable  one.  It  accords  neither  with 
tatesmanship  nor  with  good  ethics, 
iie  case  of  the  United  States,  which 
doubt  one  of  the  civilized  nations, 
hich  has  issued  a  proclamation  of 
lity.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of 
United  States  now  to  belie  that 
mation  by  interfering  in  order  to 
it  a  friendly  nation  from  doing  just 
rt  of  things  we  had  every  reason  to 
t,  when  that  proclamation  was 
,  she  would  do  ?  Or,  a  still  stronger 
that  of  England,  another  of  the 
k1  nations.     In  addition  to  having 

a  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
id  is  bound  by  treaty,  not  only  to 
terfere,  but  to  prevent  any  other 

from  interfering.  But  proclama- 
uid  treaties  apart,  whence  comes 
uty  of  any  nation  to  interfere  in 


Older  to   pi^vent    a  sister-nation    from 
waging  war  in  self-defence  ? 

In  his  proposition  that  '*  every  enlight- 
ened nation  is  bound  by  all  national  good 
faith,  duty  and  honor,  to  lend  to  Russia 
any  assistance  she  may  need,  should  she 
happen  to  need  any  assistance  "  the  Judge 
reaches  the  climax  either  of  humor  or 
folly — ^I  say  not  which. 

In  answer  to  the  Judge's  final  question, 
**  Can  the  American  people  give  to  Japan 
their  sympathy  and  approval  in  sudi  a 
marauding  venture?"  I  wiU  say  that 
the  American  people  do  give  to  Japan 
their  sympathy  and  approval  and  Uiat 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  giving  their 
sympathy  and  approval  in  case  of 
marauding  ventures. 

In  this  connection  it  might  not  be  out 
of  place  to  call  the  Judge's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  epithets  are  neither  arguments, 
evidence  nor  proof. 

Having  examined  the  Judge's  ^plead- 
ings" in  detail,  I  shall  close  by  char- 
acterizing them  in  general.  They  fur- 
nish a  pronounced  example  of  ^special 
pleading."  No  one  could  ever  mistake 
them  for  the  utterances  of  a  careful  and 
impartial  student  of  history  or  political 
science.  There  is  something  about  them 
which  is  strongly  suggestive  of  inspiration 
from  St.  Petersburg. 

Edwin  Maxet. 

Morgantowrty  W,  Va. 
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By  B.  O.  Floweh. 


YOX3TH   AND   EARLY   MANHOOD. 

lRNET  warren,  whose  car- 
toons  in  the  Boston  Herald  have 
so  widely  copied  that  they  have 
irized  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the 
ic  with  that  journal,  and  who  is  at 
it  doing  for  the  New  York  Globe 
he  formerly  did    for  the   Boston 


Herald  in  popularizing  that  paper  through 
his  powerful  and  efipective  cartoons,  is  one 
of  the  five  or  six  newspaper  artists  whose 
work  is  entitled  to  special  commendation, 
both  as  to  quality  and  excellence  of  sub- 
ject-matter. It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to 
draw  a  fine,  strong  and  artistic  picture; 
quite  another  to  possess  the  requisite 
imagination   and   power  to   seize   upon 
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some  theme  that  is  uppermost  in  the 
puhlic  mind  and  express  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  make  more  impression  than 
the  labored  ailment  of  an  editorial 
leader.  When  the  artist  is  fortunate 
Plough  to  possess  the  skill  and  technique 
necessaiy  for  the  production  of  good 
woric  and  the  power  to  sme  upon  a 
ntuation  and  externalize  it  pictorially  so 
as  to  drive  home  some  fact  or  "  damn  a 
fallacy  with  a  laugh,"  and  when  in  ad- 
dition to  this  he  possesses  the  knowledge 
of  literature  that  enables  him  to  employ 
in  this  connection  an  apt  quotation  from 
Shakespeare  or  some  other  well-known 
author,  or  an  epigrammatic  phrase  of 
his  own,  he  is  bound  to  rise  well-nigh  to 
the  top  in  his  chosen  work.  And  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  these  three  essentials  for 
the  newspaper  cartoonist  that  we  find 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Warren's  success. 

He  was  bom  in  London  thirty  years 
ago,  but  when  quite  small  the  family 
moved  to  Australia,  where  all  his  boy- 
hood recollections  cluster. 

"  I  cannot  remember  so  far  back  as  the 


time  when  I  was  not  drawing,"  said  Mr. 
Warren  recently.  "My  first  offences 
were  houses  with  great  volumes  of  smoke 
pouring  from  their  allied  chimneys. 
From  this  it  was  only  a  short  step  to 
drawing  the  school -masters,  and  then 
trouble  began.  One  day  when  I  had 
just  finished  an  atrocious  effigy  of  the 
teacher,  he  caught  me  red-handed,  and  I, 
'like  a  wretch  o'ertaken  in  his  tracks, 
with  stolen  chattels  on  his  back,'  trem- 
blingly awaited  my  punishment.  On  this 
occasion  the  master,  evidently  determined 
to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime, 
compelled  me  to  make  one  hundred 
drawings  of  a  certain  face.  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  that  long  before  that  task  was 
finished  all  the  artistic  instinct  in  me 
seemed  dead  beyond  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion; but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  a  few 
weeks  later  I  was  again  at  my  old  pastime. 
"About  that  time,  when  I  was  still 
very  young,  the  late  Phil,  May  arrived  in 
Australia  and  was  engaged  to  furnish 
regular  cartoons  for  the  Sydney  Bviietin, 
I  remember  his  pictures  were  a  wonderful 
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stimulus  to  me,  as  were  also  the  more 
broadly  fumiy  drawings  of  the  American 
humorist,  Livingston  Hopkins,  who  had 
settled  in  our  nudst.  Their  pictures 
aroused  a  deep  interest  in  my  mind  in 
poUtics,  and  peihaps  exerted  more  io- 
fiuence  than  anything  else  in  turning  my 
attention  toward  journalism.  Every  week 
I  eagerly  looked  for  the  cartoons,  and 
though  only  about  twelve  years  of  age  I 
was  quite  a  pohtician  among  my  com- 
rades and  playmates  and  was  always 
eager  for  a  discussion  with  my  elders, 
substituting,  no  doubt,  the  assertiveness 
of  ignorance  and  immaturity  for  wisdom 
and  l<^c,  as  is  the  way  with  youth." 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the 
father  wished  his  son  to  select  a  profession. 
It  had  been  his  hope  and  desire  that 
Garnet  should  follow  in  his  footsteps  and 
become  a  physician,  but  this  the  boy  was 
disinclined  to  do,  lacking  the  necessary 
applicatioD.  Finally  deciding  to  become 
a  dentist,  he  took  service  aa  an  apprentice, 


but  after  five  months  the  master  declined 
to  have  the  boy  with  him  longer  because 
of  lack  of  interest  and  application.  Nert 
he  became  a  stenographer  in  a  businesa- 
o£Sce,  remaining  in  that  capacity  for  four 
years.  [.  .j 

"  During  this  period,"  said  Mr.  Warren, 
in  referring  to  his  early  struggles,  "my 
old  taste  for  picture-making  led  me  to 
join  a  drawing-class.  I  was  then  about 
twenty.  My  office-work  required  my 
time  from  nine  to  five  each  day,  but  from 
seven  to  ten  I  sp<.  nt  in  the  drawing-school ; 
then  I  would  hasten  over  to  the  Pariia- 
ment  House  to  make  sketches  of  the  mem- 
bers for  one  of  our  weekly  papers,  work- 
ing there  till  two  in  the  morning;  so  my 
life  at  that  time  was  strenuous  enough 
to  suit  the  most  exacting  American  taste, 
and  perhaps  too  strenuous  for  my  con- 
stitution." 

After  a  time  a  tempting  opportunity 
was  offered  Mr.  Warren  to  go  to  South 
America    on    a    business    venture.     He 
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traveled  along  the  whole  Western  coast 
and  from  thence  up  to  San  Francisco, 
California.  When  in  this  bustling  Ameri- 
can metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  he  applied 
for  a  positioD  in  the  «rt  department  of 
the  Examiner  and  was  promptly  assigned 
a  place;  but  the  well-filled  department, 
with  its  numbers  of  young  men  working 
away  like  steam-engines  under  high 
pressure,  frightened  him  so  that  before 
the  morning  came  when  he  was  to  b^n 
his  work  he  had  decided  to  return  to 
Australia  instead  of  remdning  in  the 
republic.  Arriving  home,  he  secured 
the  position  of  cartoonist  on  The  Qiieena- 
lander,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when 
again  his  desire  to  travel  and  seek  more 
promising  fields  overmastered  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  set  out  for  London,  in  which 
city  he  remained  nine  months,  drawing 
some  cartoons  for  the  Chronicle,  and 
several  pictures  for  The  King  and  other 
publications.  London,  however,  seemed 
to  promise  less  opportunity  tor  advance- 
meat  than  America,  so  he  set  out  for  New 


York.  That  was  about  four  years  ago.  , 
He  soon  obtained  a  place  on  the  New 
Yoric  Herald,  though  not  as  a  cartoonist. 
He  remained  with  the  Herald  for  over 
two  years,  when  he  accepted  an  offer 
from  the  New  York  News,  which  position 
he  retained  until  the  reorganization  of  , 
that  paper.  He  then  came  to  Boston  and 
accepted  a  position  offered  on  the  Boston 
Herald.  At  the  time  of  his  coming  to 
this  city  he  determined  to  make  cartoon- 
work  his  life  occupation,  and  into  his 
labors  he  has  thrown  much  of  that  heart- 
interest  which  Longfellow  tells  us  "  giveth 
grace  to  every  art."  His  cartoons  are 
widely  copied,  and  though  only  thirty 
years  of  age  he  to-day  ranks  with  our  be^  ; 
American  newspaper  cartoonists. 

n.    ART  WORK   AND   THE  TMFLnENCE    OF      ) 
UATERIALianC   COHMEBCIAMSH   ON  ' 

THE   IDEALISM  OF  TOUTH. 

When  a  dentist's  apprentice,  and  later  '. 
a  stenographer,  Warren  clung  tenaciously  j 
to  bis  drawing  as  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  - 
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leo  he  was  fifteen  yeaia  of  age  one  of 
drawings  was  accepted  and  published 
the  Sydney  Punch.  In  speaking  of 
w  he  felt  when  his  first  picture  appeared, 
r.  Warren,  with  his  face  lighted  up  by 
;  mcmoty  of  a  golden  hour  now  fifleen 
irs  past,  said: 

"I  did  not  receive  any  pay  for  my  first 
;ture.  I  was  only  too  proud  to  find  it 
the  paper.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
ill  that  went  through  me  when  I  saw 
tse\(  in  print.  I  walked  through  the 
eets  in  a  daze.  I  have  had  the  feeling 
'ew  times  since,  but  never  so  strong  as 
;  first  time.  Alas!  I  never  feel  it  any 
>re;  I  suppose  I  am  getting  too  old." 

To  us  this  confession  was  unutterably 
1,  berause  it  spoke  of  the  dwarfing  of 
»  poet's  eternal  child-soul  in  a  young 
m  but  thirty  years  of  age.  It  spoke  of 
i  crushing  of  that  idealism  that  is  as 
lential  to  full-orbed  manhood  as  oxygen 
necesssiy  to  physical  existence  by  the 


grinding,  wearing  pressure  of  modem 
business  life — the  struggle  fOT  bread  and 
position,  for  the  right  to  live  in  reason- 
able comfort  in  a  world  of  marvelous 
wealth  and  one  wherein,  under  just  dis- 
tribution and  enjoyment  of  life's  neces- 
sities, all  who  were  willing  to  toil  would 
be  amply  supplied.  What  a  commentary 
on  a  social  system— on  a  civilization — 
which  is  so  brutalizing  in  its  subtile  but 
powerful  and  almost  irresistible  infiuence 
on  the  finest  side  of  Ufe  that  in  a  few 
short  years  it  crushes,  deadens  and  all 
but  destroys  the  poet-soul  in  man,  drying 
up  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  that  so 
long  as  it  flows  makes  existence,  with  all 
its  perplexities,  its  problems,  its  disap- 
pointments and  sorrows,  a  perpetual 
source  of  strength  and  joy!  A  social 
system  that  dwarfs  the  divine  life  in  the 
soul  of  the  child,  so  that  the  normal 
delights  bom  of  achieving  honorable 
success,  of  creating  something,  no  longer 
find  a  response  in  the  heart  of  the  man, 
is  a  system  that  is  already  condemned. 
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because  it  fails  to  minister  to  the  highest 
and  worthiest  elements  in  our  being. 
A  ^atem  that  crushes  idealism,  destroys 
the  joys  born  of  lofty  aspirations,  and 
takes  from  life  that  mystic  charm  that 
only  the  poet  knowa,  is  of  necessity  de- 
structive rather  than  constructive  in  its 
ultimate  influence.  A  civilization  thus 
dominated  may  burst  into  dazzling  splen- 
dor on  its  materialistic  side,  but  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  autumn  that  presages  the 
flight  of  the  soul — the  gorgeous  outward 
magnificence  of  imperial  Rome  when, 
rich  in  gold,  corrupt  in  heart,  arrogant  in 
spirit,  but  smitten  in  the  vitals,  she  reeled 
forward  to  ignoble  death.  No  social 
system  whose  dominating  note  is  ^oiam, 
no  rivilization  which  rests  on  brutal  com- 
petition or  on  the  combination  of  the  few 
for  the  spoliation  of  the  many,  can  long 
endure.  It  necessarily  carries  the  seeds 
of  decay  in  its  own  bieing,  and  the  very 
ideals    that  govern    foster   the   growth 


of  the  germs  of  death.  The  rosy  glow 
that  suffuses  its  cheek,  which  the  ignorant 
and  superficial  mistake  for  health,  is  the 
hectic  flush  of  approaching  death.  In  one 
way  only  can  it  avert  certain  doom,  and 
that  is  by  substituting  altruism  for  egobm, 
ideahsm  for  sordid  desire,  concern  for  all 
in  place  of  absorption  in  self.  No  truer 
or  more  needed  sermon  has  been  preached 
in  recent  years  than  that  uttered  by  our 
matchless  poet  of  social  democratic  pro- 
gress, Edwin  Markliam,  in  these  lines: 


»  of  Babyk»— 
"We  raued  our  pillan  upon  Self-Deain, 

And  perished  from  me  luf^  gue  of  tbe  nm.' 

Elernitf  was  oa  tbe  pyramid. 

And  immorUlit;  on  Greece  and  Rome; 
But  in  tbem  all  the  ancient  IVaitor  hid. 

And  so  they  tottned  like  unitable  foam. 


re  once  the  feet  of  Carthaf(e  thundered  bj. 


GARNET    WARREN 
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•■1.  HALF  FOR  THXB  AHD  A  HALF  FOR  THEK." 


i  OHM  fair  Hdm  knghed; 
t  ODoe  the  Forum  ptmred; 
uonaihaft 


No  hoDM  can  itaDd,  no  kjonlom  cmn  endure 
BuOt  m  ihD  cntnUiiift  rock  of  Sdf-Denie : 

Nolhins  ji  Lning  Stone.  oothinK  m  lure, 
Tbtis  Bot  wQtcsed  in  the  Social  Fire." 

Hut  Gunet  Wan«o  is  by  nature 
endowed  with  the  artist's  imaginatlTe 
£Oul  and  the  poet's  idealism  is  evidenced 
not  only  in  much  of  his  work,  but  is  seen 
in  hia  ftank,  eatnest  countenance  and  his 
clear,  candid  ^e.  And  yet  in  reply  to 
our  question,  "Would  you  be  willing  to 
draw  fMCtuzes  representing  ideas  and 
ideals  that  you  do  not  believe?"  he 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said: 

"  I  have  never  been  up  against  that 
question  yet.  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
be  willing  to  draw  for  a  Republican  paper 
or  a  Democratic  paper,  and  in  the  event 
that  I  was  on  a  paper  that  represented 


convictions  which  I  do  not  hold,  I  should 
try  and  make  my  cartoons  such  as  to 
satisfy  my  employer  and  yet  do  no  violence 
to  my  convictions.  Of  course  I  should 
prefer  to  work  along  the  line  of  my  be- 
liefs, for  I  have  very  strong  beJiefs.  The 
convictions  I  had  as  a  little  kid  have  never 
changed.  I  have  got  them  now  down  in 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  I  must  admit 
that  the  conflict  of  life  has  been  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  am  now  simply  an  adapt- 
able hirehng — a  part  of  the  machine,  the 
'system.'  But  if  I  could,  without  too 
great  pr^udice  to  myself,  strike  a  blow 
for  what  I  beUeve  to  be  right,  I  should  be 
glad  to  do  it" 

"Would  you,"  we  asked,  "be  willing 
to  make  sacrifices— great  personal  sacri- 
fices— in  order  to  be  true  to  your  own 
ideals  and  convictions  in  your  work  ?" 

"  FYankly,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  never,  as  I  said,  been  up  against 
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that  proposition  yet,  but  I  rather  think 
I  should," 

"  Would  70U  hare  entertained  the  idea 
of  drawing  pictures  representing  thoughts 
contrary  to  your  own  ideas  of  what  was 
true  when  you  were  young — when  you 
were  eighterai  years  of  age,  for  instance  P  " 

"  Now  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know. 
A  person  cannot  analyze  himself  really 
well.  After  all,  he  never  knows  himself 
until  the  opportunity  (or  saying  yes  or  no 
does  come,  and  as  it  has  never  come  to 
me,  I  do  not  know." 

Though  we  deeply  regretted  Mr.  War- 
ren's indecision  in  the  presence  of  ques- 
tions which  we  r^ard  as  being  so  cnid- 
alty  important  boti^  to  the  individual  and 
to  society,  we  could  not  fail  to  admire  tiia 
rare  and  refreshing  candor.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  veiy  boyish,  genuine 
and  charming  in  his  personality.  We 
feel  and  believe  that  only  the  subtile  in- 
fluence of  an  environment  of  sordid 
materialism,  such  as  prevails  to-day  as 
the  legitimate  result  of  social  and  econo- 
mic conditions  that  place  expediou^  and 


material  success  b^ore  moral  ideals  and 
ethical  rectitude,  could  even  partially 
obscure  his  naturally-fine  sense  of  the 
high  demands  which  life  imposes  on  all 
her  children.  Only  the  materialism  of 
the  market,  that  is  destroying  the  idealism 
of  our  young,  could  make  it  possible  for 
such  natures  as  Garnet  Warren  to  hesitate 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience — 
hesitate  to  choose  as  Socrates  chose,  as 
Christ  chose,  as  the  prophets,  the  mar- 
tyrs and  the  moral  heroes  of  all  ages  who 
have  led  civilization  forward  have  chosen, 
to  tread  the  solitary,  thom-strewn  path 
rather  than  journey  in  ease  over  a  way 
approved  by  conventionalism  and  pleas- 
ing to  egoism,  when  the  soul  cries  out  that 
the  lon3y  path  is  the  highway  of  justice 
and  right,  whose  real  gcul  may  only  be 
revealed  by  the  light  of  duty's  torch 
borne  by  the  foot-sore  servants  of  civiliza- 
tion. If  we  read  Mr.  Warren's  mind 
aright,  there  is,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
perhaps,  a  battle  ever  going  on  between 
idealism  and  positivism,  between  altruism 
and  ^roism ;  and  we  shall  be  disappointed 
if  in  the  end  the  idealism  of  the  true 
artist-soul  fails  to  triumph.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  in  him  that  basic  moral 
virility,  which  as  life's  great  problems 
unfold,  will  develop  until  it  colors  his 
thoughts,  influences  his  pen  and  guides 
his  Ufe. 

nl.   sous  VIEWS  ON  SOCIAL   AND 

ECONOuic  quEanoNS. 
A  newspaper  cartoonist  of  the  first 
rank  must  be  a  man  in  intimate  touch 
with  the  momentous  events  and  happen- 
ings of  the  day  throughout  the  worid. 
He  must  be  a  man  whose  mind  is  suf- 
ficiently tr»ned  to  quickly  recognise  a 
logical  sequence  and  the  relation  of  one 
event  or  fact  to  another.  He  must 
furthermore  possess  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  and  artist,  who  at  once  recognizes 
the  master-thought  in  the  panorama  of 
the  day,  or  that  which  is  most  compelling 
in  its  sway  over  the  public  mind ;  and  he 
must  also  be  able  to  effectively  externalize 
it  in  a  quiddy-drawn  picture.    But  to  be 
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to  thus  epitomize  contemporaiy 
its  so  as  to  reflect  the  views  as  held  by 
"  daily  "  for  which  he  labors,  the  artist 
t  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
i  hving  questions  of  the  hour.  Mr. 
rren  has  the  true  instinct  of  the  joumal- 
but  he  is  also  far  more  thoughtful  and 
r-viaoned  than  many  pretentious 
mial  writers.  In  the  course  of  a 
nt  conversation  the  discussion  led  to 

vexed  questions  of  protection  and 
-trade,  and  we  inquirMl  his  views. 
Well,"  he  replied,  "that  depends. 
ler  some  circumstances  I  should  be  a 
ectionist,  and  under  others  I  should 
I  free-trader.  Let  me  illustrate.  In 
tralia  some  years  ago  the  importers 
i  becoming  a  powerful,  wealthy  class 
le  expense  of  the  people  of  the  various 
Dies.  It  was  impossible  to  success- 
'  inaugurate  new  industries,  because 
cost  of  starting  the  same  was  so  great 
t>  make  it  impracticable  to  sell  goods 
:Hnpetition  with  the  imported  articles, 

we  were  then  becoming  more  and 
e  dqiendent  on  other  lands,  while 
various  manufactures  and  other  in- 
lies  that  under  protection  would  and 
r  did  spring  into  vigorous  life,  afford- 
remunerative  labor  for  tens  of  thou- 
Is,  were  out  of  the  question  until  the 
s  granted  protectioo.  Now  at  that 
e  in  the  development  of  Australia  I 
»ve  protection  to  have  been  wise  and 
issary.  When  great  businesses,  how- 
*,    have   grown   up   and   become   so 


powerful  as  to  oppress  the  people  by 
exorbitant  charges,  and  in  order  to  ex- 
tend their  special  privileges  and  gain  an 
additional  advance  in  prices,  seek  directly 
or  indirectly  to  corrupt  the  people's 
servants,  then  I  hold  that  protection  is 
iniinij-al  to  the  best  interest  of  society, 
for  the  double  reason  that  it  oppresses 
the  masses  and  corrupts  the  sources  of 
government." 

"In  other  words,"  we  observed,  "your 
position  is  substantially  that  once  held  by 
Henry  Clay,  who  was  called  the  father  of 
American  protection.  He  strongly  favor- 
ed protectibg  the  infant  industries  so  long 
as  they  were  in  fact  infant  industries; 
but  neither  he  nor  his  followers  in  the 
early  days  dreamed  of  extending  protec- 
tion to  privileged  interests  when  they  be- 
came powerful  enough  to  oppress  instead 
of  benefit  the  people.  Colonel  Ingersoll, 
who  for  years  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
protection,  at  length  grew  weary  of  the 
continuous  Ohver-Twist  cry  of  enor- 
mously-rich interests  for  more  privilege, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  declared  that 
while  he  believed  most  heartily  in  pro- 
tecting infant  industries,  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  extending  that  protection 
after  the  infants  wore  boots  and  grew 
whiskers.  So,  I  take  it,  you,  while  favor- 
ing l^slation  that  would  foster  and 
^icourage  the  estabUshment  of  new  in- 
dustries and  manufactures,  would  oppose 
continuing  such  protection  in  cases  where 
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combinstioiis  are  becoming  a  menace  to 
free  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
placing  the  American  people  at  a  disad- 
vantage, as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  steel-trust,  which  through  the  in- 
iquitous protective  legislation  ia  enabled 
to  chai^  the  citizens  of  this  republic 
froin  six  to  eleven  dollars  a  ton  more  for 
steel  than  it  charges  the  citizens  of  Eng- 
land or  Canada." 

"Well,  Mr.  Flower,  you  have  put  my 
views  in  a  very  few  words  much  better 
than  I  can  put  them  myself,"  replied  Mr. 
Warren. 

In  speaking  of  methods  of  advancing 
theories  and  views  which  one  held  to 
be  highly  beneficial  to  a  people  or  a 
nation,  Mr.  Warren  advocated  prac- 
tical opportunism  marked  by  the  spirit 
of  concession  within  certain  bounds. 
In  this  way,  he  holds,  far  more  can  be 
achieved  in  the  end  than  by  uncom- 
promising adherence  to  a  fixed    form- 


ula. His  ideas  are  similar  to  those  td 
Jaur&  and  the  idealistic  socialists  of 
France,  in  contradistinction  to  those  tX 
Bebel  and  his  followers  in  Germany.  In 
the  case  of  Jaur6s  it  will  be  noted  that 
that  great  orator  and  civic  leader  has 
achieved  remarkable  reforms,  and  has 
placed  the  republic  in  an  attitude  favor- 
able to  a  step-by-step  rationalistic  pro- 
gramme of  social  progress,  in  which  the 
idea  of  universal  secular  education  and 
of  peace  supersedes  dogmatic  religious 
training  and  the  domination  ijt  the 
militaiy  imperialistic  ideal  that  to-day 
prevwls  in  Germany,  Russia  and  other 
reactionary  lands.  By  combining  with 
the  republicans,  the  sodalist  representa- 
tives under  Jaur^s'  lead  have  changed 
the  entire  drift  of  the  government  from 
reactionary,  monarchal  and  clerical  tend- 
encies to  those  of  enlightened  and  sane 
democratic  advance;  while  Bebel  and 
his  followers,  by  refusing  to  unite  with 
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sals,  have  signally  failed  to  win 
ve  victories  and  advantages  that 
i^t  have  guned  tbrougb  such  a 
Ucy  as  marked  the  French  sodal- 
der  Jaur^s,  and  while  following 
vise  the  govenunent  has  been 
1  to  combine  with  the  reactioDary 
1  and  others,  who  hold  ideas 
I  to  republican  principles,  with 
ult  that  DOW  the  socialists  are 
led  with  having  their  powers  in 
ntat  materially  lessoied  if  not 
ed  through  restrictive  franchise 
ion.  Now  in  political  matters 
list  holds  that  the  general  plan 
1  by  Jaur^  is  the  plan  that  results 
iiy.     On  this  point  he  sud: 

me  illustrate.  In  Australia  the 
ai^  finally  came  to  hold  the 
;  of  power,  and  without  com- 
ing the  prindples  they  hold  to  be 
ad  fundamental,  they — wisely,  as 
k — united  with  the  party  that 
pledge  itself  to  grant  them  certain 
l^p^ation  that  was  a  part  of  th»r 
m  or  a  demand  of  the  party.  In 
y  they  have  step  by  step  achieved 
imazing  victories  that  could  not 
een  gained  had  they  refused  to  be 
al  opportunists." 

peaking  of  Australian  politics,  Mr. 
I  observed  that  in  the  labor-party 
(  present  a  feature  not  unlike  the 
r  recall  or  the  imperative  mandate 
racter.  Every  candidate  pledges 
*  to  the  party  that  if,  at  any  time 
his  term  of  office,  a  majority  of  his 
demands  his  resignation,  he  will 
tly  acquiesce  in  that  demand. 
:  all  the  more  discerning  and 
tful  men  who  believe  in  the  ideals 
iblican  government,  or  the  funda- 
prindplea  of  democracy,  Mr. 
1  holds  that  the  most  important 
d  need  of  the  day  is  that  of  getting 
reniment  back  into  the  hands  of 
Dple,  in  order  that  it  may  again 
:  in  fact,  as  well  as  iu  theory,  a 
meot  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
r  the  peo[Jc. 


■■STANDINa  PAT." 

Wkrrao'*  Mm  (in  lb*  Boiion  Herald)  or  when  Uu 
P«opI«  IMIM  In  ODder  tbe  Truit'Ealcd  BepabUcan 
Partr'i  Tbon^t 


We  have  strong  faith  in  Mr.  Warren's 
future.  He  is  a  true  artist.  He  pos- 
sesses  ability  far  in  advance  of  most  of  his 
fellow<craftsmen  in  his  special  line  of 
woric.  He  is  young.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  candid  natures  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  meet:  indeed,  we  may  say 
that  only  on  rare  occasions  have  we  been 
so  strongly  attracted  to  a  stranger  as  we 
were  to  him,  and  we  beUeve  that  far  more 
than  he  himself  imagines  he  is  being  led 
unconsciou.ily  by  the  higher  promptings 
of  his  nature.  He  is,  we  think,  far  more 
an  idealist  at  heart  than  he  is  aware, 
and  if  our  judgment  is  correct  he  will 
yet  become  far  more  than  a  brilliant 
cartoonist;  for  in  proportion  as  moral 
enthusiasm  more  and  more  enters  into 
his  work  it  will  become  effective  and  of 
positive  value  to  civilization. 

B.  O.  Flowke. 


THE  POEMS  OF  EMERSON. 


HERMIONE. 


n. 


Bt  ChABLBB  MAIiLOT, 

Pieflident  of  the  Boiton  EmeTson  Society. 


"This  Hennione  absorbed 
The  lustre  of  the  land  and 
Hills  and  islands,  doud  and 
In  her  form  and  motion.'* 


HERMIONE  thus  absorbed  the 
luster  she  loved;  and  is  not  this 
Terse  also  an  introverted  expression  for  a 
fact  nearer  the  literal  truth,  namely,  that 
she  absorbed  the  attention  and  love  of  the 
lover  so  that  he  did  not  see  the  luster  of 
these  objects  in  nature  ?  It  is  a  general 
truth  that  young  people  are  absorbed  in 
persons  and  do  not  until  later  in  life  come 
to  a  love  of  natural  beauty.  This  fine 
selection  of  natural  objects  leaves  us  but 
little  besides  until  we  come  to  the  world 
of^persons. 


(« 


In  her  form  and  motion. 


»• 


The  concession  of  the  lover  that 
Hennione  may  not  be  *'fair"  does  not 
extend  to  her  form  and  motion.  Emerson 
says  that  a  beautiful  form  is  better  than  a 
beautiful  face,  and  a  beautiful  behavior 
is  better  than  a  beautiful  form.  There  is 
much  in  '* beautiful  behavior"  which  can 
be  reduced  to  manners,  and  almost  eveiy- 
thing  in  manners  may  by  a  fine  analysis 
be  called  "  motion."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  queenly  character  as  not 
implying  fine  behavior  in  manners.  These 
things  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  Good  manners  is  to  seem  good, 
and  to  seem  good  and  to  sustain  the  ap- 
pearance is  to  be  good.  An  affectation 
of  good  is  sure  to  break  down  at  some 
unhappy  crisis. 

The  lover,  as  we  have  seen,  has  found 
one  diversion  from  his  sorrow  in  an  oc- 
casion to  defend  Hermione  against  the 
animadversions  of  "they" — the  critics. 
Another  sign  of  convalescence  is  in  the 


discovery  that  beauty  is  left  in  nature. 
Hermione  has  not  both  absorbed  it  and 
carried  it  away.  He  is  coming  to  this 
hitherto  neglected  enchantment  and£so 
he  says : 

"This  Hermione  absorbed 
The  lustre  of  the  land  and  ocean. 
Hills  and  islands,  doud  and  tree. 
In  her  form  and  motion.'* 

Absorbed^  and  not  absorbs.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  little  is  left  of  nature 
after  all  he  can  gather  into  these  concep- 
tions. They  were  worth  nothing  as 
beauty  to  Uie  lover  in  the  presence  of 
Hermione.  He  saw  only  beauty,  luster, 
in  her  while  she  was  with  him.  This  ex- 
travagant expression  is  perhaps  only  an 
introverted  way  of  saying  that  Hermione 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  lover  and 
he  was  not  conscious  of  the  luster  of  land 
and  ocean  in  the  presence  of  Hermione. 
When  Hermione  is  gone  he  comes  to 
nature  and  finds  this  luster  again,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  following  lines: 

"I  ask  no  bauble  miniature. 
Nor  ringlets  dead 
Shorn  from  her  comdy  head. 
Now  that  morning  not  disdains 
Mountains  and  the  misty  plains 
Her  colossal  portraiture; 
They  her  heralds  be, 
Steqped  in  her  quality, 
And  singers  of  her  fame 
Who  is  Uieir  Muse  and  dame.** 

This  charm  of  luster  as  often  worn  by 
persons  and  by  nature  alike  has  other 
names.  In  '^Poetiy  and  Imagination" 
Emerson  calls  the  quality  **  transcend- 
ency," as  that  elusive  aspect  of  beauty 
which  description  cannot  grasp  and  hold, 
and  which  he  gives  in  delicate  hints  in 
his  **  Ode  to  Beauty 


»» 
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rhee  diduiff  throuffh  tlie  aea  of  form, 
[ike  me  Kgntning  throu^  the  atonn, 
Somewhmt  not  to  m  powJe—ed, 
Somewhat  not  to  be  careased* 
No  feet  90  fleet  could  ever  find. 
No  perfect  form  could  ever  biiid.*' 

t  in  the  case  of  Hermione  the  lover 
it  in  her  '*  form  and  motion."    This 

"motion**  may  be  well  interpreted 
Cleaning  manners,  since  there  is 
ng  seen  in  manners  which  may  not 
duced  to  motion,  as  we  have  said. 
>urse  manners  retire  by  analysis  into 
lology  at  last  and  are  lost  to  the 
ical  eye  as  purely  spiritual  phenom- 

There  the  beauty  that  foUows  them 


**  Somewhat  not  to  be 
Somewhat  not  to  be 

le  observer. 


"Now  that  morning  not  difwlainn 
Mountains  and  the  misty  plains 
Hct  colossal  portraiture.** 

Iiere  did  Emerson  get  this  wild 
rbole?  When  I  was  introduced  to 
rson  by  Theodore  Parker,  as  a  young 
very  much  carried  away  by  his 
Qgs,  he  said  with  his  characteristic 
kness  and  modesty:  *'  I  am  a  great 
iwer.     I  read  all  sorts  of  books  and 

what  belongs  to  me."  This  no 
t  describes  his  way  of  reading.  He 
lot  read  everything  in  a  book.  He 
somewhere:  "  I  read  for  the  lustre." 
again :  *'  I  value  in  books  only  what 
ranscendental  and  extraordinary." 
ays  in  the  chapter  on  "  Idealism  *'  in 
ttle  treatise  on  "  Nature  " :  **  Shakes- 
t  possesses  the  power  of  subordinat- 
ature  for  the  purposes  of  expression, 
ad  all  poets.  His  imperial  muse 
5  the  creation  like  a  bauble  from 

to  hand,  and  uses  it  to  embody  any 
ce  of  thought  that  is  uppermost  in 
nind."    He  quotes  Shakespeare  in 

words,  said  by  a  lover  to  his  maiden : 

"Ta{ce  those  lios  away 
Which  so  sweetly  were  foresworn; 
And  thofie  eyes— the  break  of  day, 
L^ts  that  do  mislead  the  mom. 


hyperbole,  I  may  say  in  passing,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  match  in  literature." 

And  indeed  it  is  a  ''wild  hyperbole." 
A  maiden's  eyes  are  **  the  break  of  day  *' — 
an  equivalent  for  morning,  and  even 
morning  is  deceived,  misled,  by  the 
counterfeit  and  thinks  it  is  her  own  proper 
light. 

There  are  several  points  of  resemblance 
between  Emerson's  hyperbole  in  "  Hermi- 
one" and  this  hyperbole  from  Shakes- 
peare, which  he  ''takes  as  belonging  to 
him."  There  is  a  lover  in  each,  a 
maiden  in  each,  a  personification  of 
morning  in  each,  and  morning  in  each 
is  an  interested  spectator  of  effects  given 
by  the  beauty  of  the  maiden,  as  if  morning 
were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  lover,  like 
the  swallow  in  a  former  line.  Nature 
has  now  her  luster  back  again  and  is  thus 
a  picture  of  Hermione.  Broad  land- 
scapes, mountains  and  the  misty  plains 
are  a  "colossal  portraiture."  "Steeped 
in  her  quality"  is  a  strong  and  happy  ex- 
pression and  comports  with  the  word 
"  genius  "  as  used  above.  So  as  the  lover 
looks  upon  this  larger  miniature  he  asks 
"no  bauble  miniature,"  no  trifling  re- 
minder in  ringlets  shorn  from  her 
"  comely  head."  Many  persons  are  satis- 
fied with  a  good  complexion  and  a  certain 
regularity  in  the  features  of  the  face,  and 
do  not  look  or  care  for  a  "  comely  head." 
Phrenology  has  not  quite  fulfilled  all  it 
promised,  but  it  has  instructed  us  to  look 
at  the  head  as  well  as  the  face.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  head  as  a  whole  means 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  technical 
"  bumps  "  of  Mty  years  ago. 


<« 


Who  is  their  Muse  and  dame. 


»» 


he  adds:   "The  wild  beauty  of  this 


The  mountains  and  the  misty  plains 
are  the  body  and  Hermione  the  soul  of 
the  scene.  Beauty  as  subjective,  or  in 
the  form  of  emotion,  is  a  universal  at- 
tribute and  the  same  when  the  correlate  of 
very  different  things.  Nature  and  per- 
sons often  affect  us  alike.  Thus  the 
quality  in  Hermione  and  in  mountains 
and  llie  misty  plains  is  Hermione  as  a 
figurative  or  poetical  predicate,  and  is  not 
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bejrond  the  bounds  of  allowable  *' double, 
quadruple  or  centuple  meanings"  which 
tile  poet  sees  in  words  and  other  symbols. 
Farther  along  in  the  poem  the  lover  calls 
natural  influences  his  '* kindred'*  who 
haye  come  to  ''sooth"  him.  The  word 
**  muse  "  seems  to  be  a  personification  for 
certain  effects  as  well  as  a  fiction  for 
persons.  Emerson  here  uses  it  as  an 
alternative  for  ''dame." 

Now  comes  a  perplexing  verse  of  five 
lines,  the  interpretation  of  which  de- 
mands a  careful  review  of  what  has 
preceded  it: 

"Hiffher,  dear  swaUows!  mind  not  what  I  say. 
Anl  beedleaa  how  the  weak  are  strong. 
Say,  was  it  just. 
In  thee  to  frame,  in  me  to  trust. 
Thou  to  the  Syrian  couldst  belong?" 


« 


On  a  mound  an  Arab  Uy, 

And  sunff  his  sweet  regrets 

And  told  his  amulets: 

The  summer  bird 

His  sorrow  heard. 

And,  when  he  heaved  a  sigh  profound. 

The  sympathetic  swallow  swept  the  ground. 


The  lover  has  now  so  far  recovered 
from  the  sorrow  at  his  great  loss  that  the 
''sighs  profound"  have  ceased,  and  the 
low  sweeps  of  the  swallow,  his  only  com- 
panion, are  no  longer  needed,  so  in  his 
changed  mood  he  says: 

"Higher,  dear  swaOows!  mind  not  what  I  say.'* 

Two  ameliorations,  two  signs  of  con- 
valescence, have  come  to  the  lover. 
First,  he  has  so  far  forgotten  his  sorrow 
as  to  notice  and  reply  to  the  critics  of 
Hermione.  He  cannot  bear  any  de- 
preciation of  Hermione.  Secondly, 
though  Hermione  is  gone,  he  still  finds 
beauty  in  hill  and  plain — ^beauty  in 
nature,  and  it  is  the  beauty,  the  soul,  of 
Hermione.  In  this  way  he  has  her  still, 
or,  out  of  his  love  of  nature  he  has  a 
delightful  equivalent.  Now  another 
"mind  cure"  emerges.  He  has  not  lost 
her,  as  we  shall  see  by  analysis  of  these 
five  lines.  It  is  in  view  of  all  this,  and 
chiefly  of  the  last  happy  thought,  that  he 
says: 


«« 


Higher,  dear  swallows!  mind  not  what  I  say.** 


Now  the  paradox: 
"Aht  heedless  how  the  weak  are  strong.** 

How  shall  we  solve  this  paradox? 
By  finding  two  relations,  in  one  of  which 
Hermione  is  weak  and  in  one  of  which 
she  is  strong.  So  the  words  "  weak  **  and 
"strong"  are  not  used  absolutely,  but 
relativdy.  She  is  weak  in  physical 
power  and  helpless  against  the  facts  of 
her  physical  condition,  and  is  utterly 
unable  to  escape  them.  If  this  may  be 
considered  her  actual  life,  then  she  has 
nothing  besides.  She  holds  her  life,  in 
this  sense,  very  largely  at  the  mercy  of  her 
husband.  He  is  "  arbiter  of  her  fortunes." 
The  lover  alludes  to  this  sad  circum- 
stance farther  on  in  the  poem,  as  we  shall 
see* 

"Ah!  heedless  how  the  weak  are  strong.** 

He  addresses  Hermione  as  in  apos- 
trophe, though  she  may  be  a  thousand 
miles  away: 

"Say,  was  it  just. 
In  thee  to  frame,  in  me  to  trust. 
Thou  to  the  Syrian  couldst  belong  ?** 

In  reading  this  poem  in  the  parlors  of 
a  distinguished  clergyman,  he  asked: 
"Who  is  the  Syrian?"  I  said  that  it 
was  the  man  to  whom  Hermione  was 
married,  presumably,  without  her  love 
and  against  her  will.  This,  in  an  Eastern 
land,  is  a  possibility  very  easy  to  con- 
ceive. She  is  married  by  the  interest 
and  compulsion  of  her  fanuly. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Well,"  I  could  only  answer,  "I  read 
between  the  lines,  as  you  do  in  the  Bible, 
and  then  see  how  the  case  as  a  whole 
bears  me  out." 

That  the  Syrian  is  the  husband  of 
Hermione  is  thus  far  only  an  implication. 
Hermione  had  "framed"  and  the  Arab 
lover  had  "  trusted  "  or  believed  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  to  whom  she  had 
never  given  herself. 

This  is  delicate  and  dangerous  ground, 
and  Emerson  does  not  often  venture  upon 
it.  In  his  lecture  upon  books,  written 
perhaps  not  far  from  the  date  of  this 
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poem,  we  find  the  following  not  irrdevant 


''In  novek  the  most  serious  questions 
are  beginning  to  be  discussed.  What 
made  Uie  popularity  of  Jane  Eyre  but 
that  a  central  question  was  answered  in 
some  sort  The  question  there  answered 
in  regard  to  a  vicious  marriage  will 
always  be  treated  according  to  the  habit 
of  the  party.  A  person  of  commanding 
individualism  will  answer  it  as  Rochester 
— as  Cleopatra — ^as  Milton — as  Geoige 
Sand  do, — ^magnifying  the  exception  into 
a  rule,  dwarfing  the  world  into  an  ex- 
ception. A  person  of  less  courage,  that 
is,  of  less  constitution,  wiU  answer  as  the 
hennne  does, — giving  way  to  fate,  to 
conventionalism,  to  tibe  actual  state  and 
doings  of  men  and  women." 

Emerson,  I  believe,  does  not  return  to 
this  theme,  too  large  for  settlement  by 
any  one  mind.  He  says  in  ''Experi- 
ence**: 

"  A  sympathetic  person  is  placed  in  the 
dflemma  of  a  swimmer  among  drowning 
men,  who  all  catch  at  him,  and  if  he  give 
so  much  as  a  1^  or  a  finger,  they  will 
drown  him." 

Certainly  on  this  subject  it  is  not  safe 
to  give  drowning  men  and  women  "so 
much  as  a  1^  or  a  finger."  Mrs.  Deland 
a  few  years  ago  in  her  stoiy,  Philip  and 
His  Wife^  aigues  the  question  well  for 
both,  and  then  leaves  them.  She  does 
not  say  how  they  settled  it.  I  should  be 
inclin^  to  leave  it  as  Mrs.  Deland  did, 
and  so  save  my  head.  In  a  notable  case 
here  in  Boston,  Rufus  Cboate  contended 
with  his  usual  eloquence  against  divorce, 
saying  that  the  man  and  wife  would  come 
together  again,  and  they  did.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  best  ones  to  settle  it.  At  any 
rate,  Emerson  does  not  try  to  settle  it, 
save  in  the  way  suggested  in  our  poem, 
"Hermione,"  a  settlement  in  which 
Hermione  agrees,  if  the  Syrian  does  not. 
In  this  settlement  Hermione  is  "strong" 
and  the  Syrian  is  weak  and  poweriess 
against  her.    Emerson  may  have  thought 


in  the  case  of  Rochester,  in  the  case  of 
Milton,  that  without  love  there  is  no 
marriage.  The  generalization  turns  out 
a  vexatious  one.  It  soon  gets  itsdf 
tangled  up  in  endless  complications. 
But  that  old  Bible  word,  "frame,"  is  a 
happy  choice  in  the  present  case.  A  man 
once  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  women 
have  no  souls.  The  symptoms  at  present 
are  rather  against  such  a  doctrine.  He 
proved  it  by  the  easy  argument  of  the 
Dutch  justice:  Six  men  swore  for  the 
plaintiff.  They  saw  the  assault  com- 
plained of.  But  twelve  men  swore  they 
did  not  see  it,  and  the  justice  said  there 
was  a  decided  preponderance  in  favor  of 
the  defendant.  The  argument  of  the 
man  who  wrote  the  book  to  the  end  that 
women  have  no  souls  proved  that  the 
Bible  nowhere  says  they  have,  and 
carried  the  point,  as  he  thought,  by  this 
sweeping  negation. 

We  have  the  pleasant  and  generally 
harmless  fiction  in  our  marriage-forms 
that  the  bride  is  given  away  by  some  one. 
But  if  a  woman  has  a  soul  and  her  soul 
is  her  own,  we  might  say  that  she  is  the 
only  person  who  can  give  it  away.  The 
act  by  herself  is  marriage;  without  this 
it  is  a  "frame" — a  piece  of  mechanism 
without  a  soul — an  event  agreeing  with 
law  and  custom  as  society  demands,  but 
not  with  what  is  essential,  namely,  love, 
as  the  soul  demands.  And  this  was  the 
great  plea  of  the  Arab  and  Hermione. 
For  a  time  they  were  dazed  by  the  social 
wrong  which  bad  torn  the  lovers  asunder. 
The  lover  now  sees,  and  Hermione  sees, 
that  in  a  law  superior  to  "frames"  she 
does  not  belong  to  the  Syrian.  She  has 
never  given  herself  to  him.  By  a  logic 
like  this,  moreover,  the  lovers  could 
"frame"  or  construe  themselves  as  be- 
longing to  each  other.  Thus  m  a  high 
and  spiritual  sense  the  lover  has  not  lost 
Hermione.  If  she  loves  him  still,  she 
belongs  to  him  still.  She,  by  the  only 
form  of  gift  having  a  psychological  value, 
has  given  herself  to  lum.  The  "frame" 
of  a  marriage  to  another  does  not  annul 
this  essential  marriage.     But  she  must 
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live  in  **  castles  in  Spain/'  to  use  a  modem 
metaphor.  In  this  Hermione  is  *^  strong  " 
like  her  singer — ^her  poet-lover.  She  is 
stronger  there  than  the  Syrian.  She  can 
at  any  moment  leave  him.  He  cannot 
hinder  her.  All  the  troops  of  the  sultan 
cannot  capture  her.  She  can  fly  away 
on  wings  swifter  than  the  swaUows,  and 
live  delightful  hours  far  away  with  the 
man  she  loves. 

Our  good  didactic  teachers  are  wont  to 
disparage  reveiy-^  imaginary  life;  this 
often  without  taking  into  account  the 
thousand  cases  wherein  it  seems  proper 
and  unavoidable.  What  would  soldiers 
do  in  field  and  camp,  waiting  often 
through  inactive  periods;  what  would 
prisoners  do,  shut  up  from  the  world  for 
many  years,  but  that  life  other  than  the 
actual  existence  meted  out  to  them  were 
supplied  by  the  imagination  ?  Does  one 
thmk  that  Hermione  could  be  kept 
always  in  the  geometrical  or  spacial 
presence  of  the  Syrian.  By  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  by  the  fact  of  physical  pos- 
session only  she  belongs  to  him.  Did  not 
Napoleon  live  much  in  his  beloved  France 
during  those  St.  Helena  years  ? 


(i 


Ah!  heedless  how  the  weak  are  strong." 


The  lover  is  not  heedless  now.  He  has 
sung  his  sweet  regrets  to  some  purpose 
and  perceives  the  bonds  of  that  finer 
relation  by  which  he  and  Hermione  are 
one.  This  is  the  last  and  crowning  real- 
ization; so  he  closes  the  song  with  his 
little  friend,  the  swallow.  He  does  not 
need  the  low  flights  any  longer. 

"Higher,  dear  swallows!  mind  not  what  I  say." 

This  is  the  solution  of  the  apparent 
contradiction,  the  paradox.  Hermione 
is  weak  in  physical  power;  she  is  strong 
in  the  power  to  dream  dreams.  After 
this  the  lovers  may  be  considered  the 
subjects  of  an  ideal  life,  the  tenants  of 
fair  Arcady,  made  by  their  own  fancies. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  has  written  two 
poems  which  may  be  read  as  two  parts  of 
one  poem,  in  illustration  of  this  dual  life, 
a  mixture  of  the  actual  and  the  ideal : 


M 


L  Apart. 

One   place— one   roof— one   name— their   daily 

bread 
In  daily  sacrament  they  break 
Together,  and  together  take 
Perpetual  counsel,  such  as  use  has  fled 
The  habit  of,  in  works  which  make 
No  lie.    For  courtesy's  sweet  sake 
And  pity's,  one  brave  heart  whose  joy  is  dead. 
Smiles  ever,  answering  words  which  wake 
But  weariness;  hides  all  its  adie, — 
Its  hopeless  ache,  its  longing  and  its  dread; 
Strong  as  a  martyr  at  the  steke, 
Renouncing  sdf;  striving  to  slake 
The  pangs  of  thirst  on  bitter  hyssop  red. 
With  vinqrar!    O  brave,  strong  hearti 
God  sets  ul  days,  all  hours  apart 
Joy  ocnneth  at  nis  hour  appointed." 

n.  TOGETHEB. 


*'No  touch — no  sight — ^no  sound — ^wide  continents 
And  seas  dasp  hands  to  separate 
Them  from  each  other  now.    Too  late! 
Triumphant  Love  has  leagued  the  elements 
To  do  their  will.    Hath  light  a  niate 
For  swiftness  ?    Can  it  overweight 
The  air  ?    Or  doth  the  sun  know  accidents  ? 
The  light,  the  air,  the  sun,  inviolate 
For  them,  do  constant  keep  and  state 
Message  of  their  indfable  contents 
And  raptures,  each  in  each.    So  great 
Their  bliss  in  loving,  even  fate. 
In  partini;  them,  hath  found  no  instruments 
Whose  bitter  pain  insatiate 
Doth  kill  it,  or  their  faith  abate 
In  presence  of  Love's  hourly  sacraments." 

Emerson  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
were  veiy  good  friends.  He  had  great 
respect  for  her,  and  she  had  great  ad- 
miration for  him.  She  addressed  to  him 
the  following: 

TWBIJTE. 

"Midway  in  summer,  face  to  face,  a  King 
I  met.    No  king  so  gentie  and  so  wise. 
He  calls  no  man  his  subject;  but  his  eyes, 
In  midst  of  benediction,  questioning,  ^ 
Each  soul  compel.    A  first-fruit  offering 
Each  soul  must  owe  to  him  whose  fair  land  lies 
Wherever  God  has  His.    No  white  dove  flies 
Too  white,  no  wine  too  red  and  rich,  to  Mng. 
With  sudden  penitence  for  all  her  waste, 
Mv  soul  to  vield  her  scanty  hoards  made  haste, 
Wnen  lo!  they  shrank  and  failed  me  in  that  need. 
Like  wizard's  gold,  bv  worthless  dust  replaced. 
My  speechless  gridP  the  king  with  tender  heed 
Thus  soothed :  'These  ashes  sow.    They  are  true 

sceQ« 
O  King,  in  other  summers  may  I  stand 
Before  thee  yet,  the  full  ear  in  my  hand." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  **  H.  H. "  got  a 
hint  for  her  poem  **Two,"  from  Emer- 
son's ''  Hermione  "  ?  She  would  be  quick 
to  read  the  subtile  paradox,  the  double 
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Hfe,  one  in  thoughts,  another  m  things, 
which  appears  in  much  of  the  subsequent 
parts  of  **Hermione."  Like  ''Hermi- 
one,"  the  poem,  "Two/*  reverses  the 
meaning  of  presence  and  absence.  It  is 
here  where  the  heart  is,  and  a  life  of 
rcrery  and  dreams  is  the  real  life.  What 
if  this  hfe  ''in  concepts*'  were  a  hundred 
times  as  palpable?  Then  the  mind 
would  be  real  and  nature  a  dream. 

This,  then,  hereafter  is  life  to  the 
lovers.  The  Arab  lover  has  come  to 
this,  and  hence  the  tender  appeal: 

"Say,  was  it  just,  ^ 
In  tfaee  to  frame,  in  me  to  trust, 
Tbou  to  tlie  Syrian  couldst  belong?" 


i« 


Higher,  dear  swallows!  mind  not  what  I  say,' 


he  now  tells  his  sympathetic  friends. 
He  does  not  need  the  low  flights  any 
longer.  Hermione  is  with  him  again. 
Fate  has  no  power  within  a  world  where 
the  mind  is  its  own  place  and  makes  its 
own  persons  and  conditions.  ''Either 
really  or  ideally,"  says  Emerson,  "we 
live  with  superior  persons."  What 
would  the  exile  do  without  this  power  ? 

{To  he  continued.) 


Charles  Maljlot. 
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Chapter  IX. 


AWATTING  the  RESURRECTION  AT 

KARNAK. 

Lorn  land  of  sflenoe,  land  of  awe! 

Lorn,  lawless  land  of  Moslem  will, — 
Tbe  great  Law-giver  and  the  law 

Have  gone  away  tosether.    Still 
Tlie  sun  shines  on;  stOl  Nilus  darkly  red 
Steals  on  between  his  awful  walls  of  dead. 

And  sapphire  skies  still  bend  as  when 
Proud  Kamak's  countless  columns  propped 

The  comers  of  the  world;  when  men 
Kept  watch  where  massive  Cheops  topped 

Their  utmost  readi  of  thought,  and  sagely  drew 

Their  star-lit  lines  along  the  trackless  olue. 

But  Fhthah  lies  prostrate  evermore; 

And  Thoth  ana  Neith  all  are  gone; 
And  huge  Osiris  hears  no  more 

Thebes'  mdodies;  uor  Mut  at  On; 
Yet  one  kme  obelisk  still  lords  the  spot 
Where  Plato  sat  to  learn.    But  On  is  not. 

Nor  yet  has  Time  encompassed  all ; 

You  trace  your  fin^  o'er  a  name 
That  mocks  at  age  within  the  wall 

Of  fearful  Kaniak.    Sword  nor  flame 
Shall  touch  what  men  have  journeyed  far  to  touch 
And  felt  eternity  in  daring  such! 

'Juda  Meldii  Shishak!"    Read 
The  Hdy  Book;  read  how  that  he 

With  chariot  and  champing  steed 
Invaded  far  and  fair  iudea. 

Ye,  read  the  dironide  of  red  hands  laid 

On  "^  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made. 

•  Becnn  in  the  December,  1904,  teae. 
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HE  WOULD  look  once  more  upon 
Upper  Egypt  through  her  eyes, 
and  then  away  about  his  work.  She  was 
so  infinitely  above  him  that  he  could  only 
clasp  his  hands  and  with  lifted  face  wor- 
ship her;  he  could  worship  her  from  afar 
as  well  as  near  at  hand.  He  could  not 
love  her  more,  though  he  sat  at  her  feet 
forever,  and  walked  at  her  side  even 
through  the  shadows  of  the  valley  of 
death.  He  would  not,  he  could  not,  love 
her  less  though  millions  of  miles  away. 

Did  I  forget  to  tell  you  that  her  singu- 
larly intense  and  perfect  mentality  took  in 
and  absorbed  to  herself  the  minds,  the  in- 
most thoughts  of  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  her  ?  She  knew  men's  thoughts, 
— ^may  I  say  it,  with  humbled  head  ? — as 
Christ  knew  men's  thoughts. 

"There  is  a  tomb,  mighty  tomb,  not 
far  from  here,** — and  this  was  at  Kamak 
that  she  now  spoke, — **  which  no  man  has 
entered  since  long,  long  before  Christ 
came  to  Egypt,  and  this  you  should  see." 

She  had  been  talking  of  his  going,  of 
his  plans,  his  purposes, — ^talking  to  him 
in  the  same  clear,  sweet  way  as  in  Jeru- 
salem and  at  Nazareth,  that  morning. 
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And  yet  he  had  said  nothing  at  all  of 
these  things  to  her  for  a  long  time. 

Knowing  that  she  knew  his  heart,  his 
hopes,  his  plans,  how  quietly  good, 
patient,  and  true  he  had  bqgun  to  grow! 
And  why  should  he  tell  her  anything, 
since  she  knew  all  and  more  than  all  that 
he  could  possibly  find  words  to  utter  in 
all  the  centuries  that  are  to  be?  Why 
shall  time  be  wasted  in  helpless,  inane, 
and  angular  words  at  all  ?  Let  us  rather 
learn  to  read  the  soul  in  silence,  and 
respect  it. 

Their  boat  was  rocking  on  the  Nile  as 
night  came  on;  and,  as  the  boatmen 
slowly  rowed  for  the  sandy  shore,  which 
she  had  indicated  with  her  hand  as  the 
place  of  the  hidden  tomb,  she  said  to  the 
man  at  her  side,  in  her  quiet  and  frag- 
mentary way: 

"Yes,  Christ  surely  raised  the  dead. 
And  do  you  not  see  that  Egjrpt  antici- 
pated all  that?  She  believed,  she  knew 
that  some  one  would  some  day  walk  this 
way  so  full  of  the  fires  of  Ufe  and  im- 
mortality, so  charged  with  that  finer 
electricity  which  men  call  life,  about 
which  they  talk  so  much  but  about  which 
they  know  nothing  at  all,  as  yet, — that 
they  laid  their  dead  away  ready  to  rise 
up  in  all  their  gloiy  on  earth  after  their 
long  waiting  for  the  Master." 

More,  much  more,  she  said;  and  all  so 
much  more  intelligently  than  what  is 
here  so  imperfectly  recalled  and  written 
down ! 

It  was  a  woeful,  grewsome  spot  of  bone 
and  stone,  of  sand  and  serpents,  where 
they  landed,  and  all  tracked  about  with 
the  tracks  of  wide-footed  and  enormous 
lions.  And  they  had  to  stoop  low, 
almost  kneel,  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern.  There  was  no  sign  of  man's 
hand  or  foot,  although  she  had  come  to  it 
as  if  walking  a  beaten  road. 

He  had  looked  back  and  down  to  the 
men  as  be  stooped  to  enter  the  gloomy 
cavern.  The  boatmen  had  anchored  in 
the  middle  of  the  river > — ^were  they  afraid 
of  lions  ?  It  was  soon  dark  as  they  passed 
on  and  on  in  a  stooping  posture;  but  she 


assured  him  that  in  a  little  time  they 
would  find  the  cavern  lighted.  With 
calm  assurance  she  said  that  when  the 
great  iounder  of  Babylon  had  been  laid 
to  rest  there,  thousands  of  years  before, 
the  walb  were  left  lighted;  no,  not  with 
electricity,  but  with  a  phosphorescent 
light  that  must  endure  while  the  Nile 
endures. 

But  it  was  wearisome,  stooping  and 
groping  so  long  and  so  far.  He  began  to 
fear  that  she  had  made  some  miscalcu- 
lation and  was  lost.  There  were  other 
and  deeper  passes  and  many  tunnels  that 
intersected  this  dark  and  narrow  one. 
He  could  feel  them  as  he  groped  forward 
after  her, — ^f eel  them,  not  altogether  with 
his  hands,  but  with  that  other  and  finer  feel- 
ing which  she  had,  by  example,  begun  to 
teach  him.  She  paused,  put  out  her  hand, 
took  his  in  hers  for  the  first  time  since  that 
first  meeting  in  Jerusalem.  But  now  her 
hand  trembled, — it  was  almost  cold. 
Had  she  indeed  lost  her  way  ?  Had  she, 
with  her  superhuman  knowledge  and 
divine  gifts,  really  lost  her  way  in  that 
awful  wilderness  of  tombs?  Had  she 
at  last  lost  her  strength,  her  faith? 
Suddenly  she  stopped  short,  and  said, 
"There  is  a  Hon  in  here." 

The  man  tried  to  stand  erect  and  take 
some  attitude  of  defence,  if  only  to  en- 
courage her.  Ther^  was  no  room  to  rise 
erect. 

But  now  her  blood  began  to  tide  and 
flow  again.  Her  hand  was  warm  once 
more  and  her  heart  strong.  **  We  will  go 
forward,"  she  said  as  she  again  led  the 
way,  "for  to  go  back  will  be  to  invite 
destruction.  He  is  not  far  away;  I  think 
he  is  waiting  in  one  of  the  side  passes. 
There!" 

Her  hand  was  again  like  ice,  but  only 
for  a  time.  They  stood  leaning,  looking 
forward  in  the  fearful  darkness  at  two 
glittering  lights,  round,  full,  flaming 
lights  that  broadened  and  brightened  and 
gleamed  and  glowed  with  a  fierceness,  a 
hungiy,  animid  fierceness  that  you  could 
feel.  It  was  something  more  than  light, 
it  was  heat.    It  was  heat  that  chilled. 
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tamed  you  cold  and  froze  you  to  the 
marrow.  The  man,  although  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms  and  not  without  address 
in  danger,  had,  ever  since  coming  into  her 
higher  atmosphere,  and  especially  since 
that  night  up  the  Yellow  Nile,  despised 
their  use;  and  so  here  he  stooped  and 
groped,  as  helpless  and  unmanned  as  a 
babe. 

But  her  old  faith  came  back,  even  as 
she  looked  into  the  burning  fires  before 
her,  and  with  a  pressure  of  her  warm 
hand  she  led  forward.  The  pass  widened 
now  and  was  roomier  in  every  way.  It 
socm  became  a  sort  of  court,  great  columns 
of  red  and  gray  and  blue  granite  propping 
the  mountains  above.  On  the  outer 
edge  of  this  court  lay  the  huge  lion,  his 
nose  on  his  paws,  his  eyes,  his  terribly 
beautiful  eyes  only,  giving  the  least  sign 
of  life  or  action.  But  for  those  eyes  of 
fire  and  flame,  he,  too,  might  have  been 
counted  as  one  of  the  thousand  images 
that  kept  attendance  on  the  great  Baby- 
lonian who  sat  his  throne  in  robes  of 
state  in  the  vast,  wide  court  far  beyond. 

That  distant  inner  court  was  still 
lighted,  as  she  had  said,  after  all  the 
thousands  of  years;  and  there  the  mighty 
hunter  of  Babylon  had  sat  his  golden  and 
marble  and  granite  throne  as  time  rolled 
by,  resting  and  resting  and  serenely  wait- 
ing the  resurrection.  The  shapely  col- 
umns, in  all  their  comeliness  and  strength, 
stood  out  before  the  far-off  light  in  stately 
splendor. 

Miriam  did  not  pause  for  one  moment. 
She  held  the  man's  hand  tight  and  close, 
to  make  certain  that  be,  too,  should  keep 
right  on  as  she  might  lead.  The  Hon  did 
not  move;  he  did  not  even  lift  his  eyes  as 
they  drew  near.  But  suddenly  his  tail 
whipped  slightly  in  the  dust;  then  the 
woman  led  a  Uttle  to  the  left,  leaving  a 
colunm  between  her  path  and  the  paws 
of  the  lion.  The  huge  beast  seemed 
pleased  with  this  slight  concession;  and 
only  noting  that  they  kept  straight  on, 
knowing  surely  that  there  was  but  one 
way  out  and  that  he  was  thrown  full 
length  in  the  only  path  of  exit,  he  awaited 


results  with  that  dignity  which  is  bom  of 
boundless  strength  and  absolute  assur- 
ance. He  could  afford  to  wait  just  a 
Uttle. 

^*  Yes,  here  is  faith  for  you;  certainly  of 
immortality  on  earth.  Look!  Nimrod, 
the  mighty  hunter,  armed  and  ready  for 
battle  with  beasts  of  the  forest,  as  of  old! 
He  has  only  been  resting  here  all  these 
centuries,  ready  to  rise  up  and  begin  life 
again  just  as  he  left  off  when  he  lay 
down  to  die;  as  we  all  shall." 

She  had  forgotten  the  Hon  in  this 
supreme  moment  to  which  she  had  looked 
forwaid  so  long,  and,  possibly  at  times, 
with  some  doubt  But  she  was  now 
certain  that  Egypt  had  been  not  only  the 
mother  of  all  ancient  civilization,  but  the 
mother  of  Babylon's  founder  and  the 
burial-place  of  her  mighty  dead  for  ages. 

Reverently  she  approached  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  throne  and  kneeled  on  the 
polished  red  granite  below,  where  reached 
the  staff,  the  long  beam  of  the  hunter's 
spear,  still  clutch^  in  his  right  hand,  and 
ready  for  use  when  he  should  rise  again. 

How  long  they  meditated  there,  in  that 
soft  and  hallowed  light  and  holy  perfume 
of  the  past,  no  one  can  say.  There  are 
times  that  despise  time,  that  throw  time 
away  as  a  drunken  spendthrift  throws 
coins  away;  and  there  is  an  intoxication 
of  the  soul  and  senses  at  times  like  this 
that  puts  the  intoxication  of  the  body, 
even  from  the  rarest  wines,  to  the  blush. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  low,  slow,  deep 
rumble.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cavern,  or 
court  of  the  kingly  dead,  b^an  to  rock, 
and  roll,  and  shake  and  tremble;  then  a 
roar! 

It  rolled,  bounded,  echoed,  rebounded, 
fiUed  the  place  and  all  places,  all  the 
passes,  got  lost,  could  not  find  its  way 
out,  came  back,  bounded  from  wall  to 
wall,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  finally 
went  back  and  moaned  and  died  in  that 
lion's  monstrous  jaws  and  tawny  mane. 

He  rose  up,  came  forward,  and  then, 
as  if  he  bad  only  been  jesting  at  first  in  a 
sort  of  suppressed  whisper,  he  roared 
again,  again  and  again. 
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Five  steps  of  polished  red  granite  of  the 
throne  of  the  mighty  dead  with  spear  in 
hand;  but  they  made  it  at  a  single  bound, 
she  to  the  left  and  he  to  the  right. 

The  man  was  about  to  pluck  the  spear 
from  the  dark  and  dusty  hand  and  do 
battle  for  the  woman  he  deified;  but  she 
looked  him  in  the  face  across  the  face  of 
the  king,  and  he  bowed  his  head  and 
stepped  back  in  silence,  as  her  now  burn- 
ing hand  reached  further  and  fell  famil- 
iarly on  the  outstretched  left  hand  of  the 
mighty  hunter  where  it  rested  on  the  arm 
of  the  throne. 

Was  it  a  halo  about  her  head  ?  Was  it 
divine  fire  that  flamed  from  her  burning 
hand?  Nay,  no  questions.  They  can- 
not be  answered  here.  We  may  only 
know  that  some  subtile  essence — ^fire? 
magnetism  ?  electricity  ? — flowed  and 
swept  and  shot  from  her  hand,  from  her 
body,  to  his  body.  And  then  the  mighty 
hunter  was  on  his  feet.  As  the  lion  laid 
his  long,  strong  paw  on  the  third  step  of 
the  throne,  with  his  tail  whipped  back  in 
the  air  and  his  two  terrible  hinder  l^s 
bent  low  and  gathered  for  a  leap  at  the 
man's  throat,  the  spear  was  in  place; 
face  to  face  stood  the  lion  and  his  master, 
once  more  and  at  last  after  all  these 
thousands  of  years!  And  the  lion  knew 
his  master.  He  knew  him  only  from 
tradition;  but  the  story  of  his  powers 
had  come  down  to  him  with  his  very 
blood,  and  he  knew  his  kingly  master 
when  he  met  him,  even  in  the  house  of 
death. 

Sullenly,  slowly,  and  with  a  dignity 
worthy  the  occasion  and  the  two  mighty 
kings,  the  lion  dragged,  dragged,  as  if  he 
had  to  drag  it  down  by  force,  that  great 
ponderous  paw.  It  literally  tore  the 
granite,  but  he  got  it  down.  He  got  his 
eyes  down  from  the  eyes  of  the  dead;  and 
then  sidewise,  slowly,  gracefully,  grandly, 
with  long  and  stately  strides,  only  the  quiv- 
ering of  his  flanks  telling  of  his  anger,  he 
bowed  his  head  and  left  the  court  and 
crept  from  the  fearful  cavern.  And 
when  they  had  ceased  to  look  and  listen 
to  make  certain  he  was  surely  gone»  the 
dead  was  sitting  there  as  at  first. 


Celaptbb  X. 

THE  VOICE  OP  TOEL. 

Come,  lean  an  ear,  an  earnest  ear. 
To  Nature's  breast,  siome  stiUr  eve. 

And  you  shall  hear,  shaU  surdy  near 
The  Carpenter,  and  shall  believe; 

Shall  surely  hear,  shall  hear  for  aye,  who  will. 

The  patient  strokes  of  Christ  resounding  stilL 

The  thud  of  loom,  the  hum  of  wheel, 

That  steady  stroke  of  Caipenter! 
And  was  this  all?    Did  Godreveal 

No  gleam  of  light  to  Him,  to  her  ? 
No  gleam  of  hop^ul  light,  sweet  toiling  friend. 
Save  that  which  burnetii  dimly  at  Hie  end. 

That  be^^  at  the  rich  man's  gate! 

That  nch  man  moaning  down  in  hdll 
And  all  life's  pity,  all  life^  hate! 

Yea,  toil  lay  on  Him  like  a  spell. 
Stop  still  and  think  of  Christ,  of  Mary  there, 
Her  lifted  face  but  one  perpetual  prayer. 

I  can  but  hope  at  such  sore  time, 
When  aU  ner  soul  went  out  so  fond. 

She  touched  the  very  stars  sublime 
And  took  some  sense  of  worlds  beyond; 

And  took  some  strength  to  ever  toQ  and  wait 

The  glories  biursting  tnrough  Grod's  atar^Hiilt  gate. 

And  He  so  silent,  patient,  sad. 
As  seeing  all  man's  sorrows  through! 

How  could  the  Christ  be  wholly  ^aa 
To  know  life's  pathos  as  He  knew, — 

To  know,  and  know  that  all  the  beauteous  vean 

Man  will  waste  in  battle,  Uood,  and  tears  r 

Efumgh  of  antiquity  ^  of  duM^  and  of  ike 
dead;  enough  of  speculation^  enough  cf 
idleness.  Turn  we  now  to  toil.  Ektough, 
and  more  than  enough  of  the  old;  turn  we 
now  to  the  new^ — to  follow  the  stroke  of  the 
Carpenter* s  Son,  the  sound  of  Mary^s  looMt 
or  the  voice  of  the  dove  in  the  olive^rees. 

Bui  one  word  before  bidding  a  long  adieu 
to  the  old  world  and  this  strange^  etrong 
woman  of  the  old, 

I  do  not  say  or  even  suggest  thai  she  was 
the  reincarnation  of  thai  Miriam  who  was 
made  ** leprous  white*'  because  of  her 
anger  with  her  brother  when  he  married 
**  the  Ethiopian  woman**  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  such  things.  Bui  I  am  per" 
mitted  to  believe  that  our  business  is  vnth 
this  world  mainly,  and  with  the  things  of 
this  world;  thai  other  worlds  have  their 
own,  and  are  and  ought  to  be  concerned 
mainly  vnth  their  own;  thai  it  is  a  faetf 
and  a  very  practical  fact^  thai  **ihe  long- 
dom  of  heaven  is  ai  hand.** 

Immortality  f    Certain  of  iL    But  it  is 
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Individuality  in  the  next  life? 
of  itt  if  a  grain  and  not  a  husk, 
atom  of  earth  perishes,  so  shall  no 
rish  or  lose  its  personality.  The 
>m,  the  real  grain  of  wheai  does  not 
or  lose  its  identity  in  dust.  It  is 
9  worthless  grain  and  the  husk  and 
%t  passes  back  to  the  common  mould, 
hen,  if  you  UHirU  immortality,  make 
you  want  your  soul  saved,  make  it 
aving. 

e  thoughts,  bear  in  mind,  are  not 
d  upon  any  one,  and  are  but  timidly 
bly  let  fall  here  as  **the  still,  small 


!ARGE  solemnity  like  twilight, 
almost  like  night,  had  settled 
>n  Miriam  and  the  man  also,  on 
*tum  to  the  vicinity  of  Cairo.  He 
bat  work  was  now  before  him,  and 

glad  of  that.     But  would  she  be 

side?  No  toil  could  be  weary 
she  was.  There  could  be  no  rest, 
t,  no  life,  nothing  for  him,  save  his 
r  her,  where  she  was  not. 
ried  to  be  very  honest  with  himself, 
3r.  But  think  it  over  as  he  might, 
sach  act  and  utterance,  yet  in  all 
itercourse  he  could  find  nothing  on 
to  hang  a  hope  that  she  would  be 
im  to  the  end, — ^be  his  own.  And 
le  was  so  silent,  so  sadly  silent  of 
U  the  time.    True,  she  was  not 

strong  of  body;  for  as  her  soul 
trong  her  body  grew  weak.  Even 
ireads  of  silver  had  wound  them- 
through  her  heavy  meshes  of  mid- 
lair,  and  her  glorious  face  was  wan 
allid  as  the  moonlight  in  which 
Eit  by  the  deep-red  Nile  this  last 
n  Egypt.  But  he  loved  her  all  the 
■or  that.  The  more? — ^how  could 
lave  been?  Let  us  say.  with  a 
dess  that  was  new  and  holy. 

his  heart  was  bursting  for  some 
lome  sound.  Would  she  let  him  go, 
}  on  alone,  with  no  assurance  that 
uld  follow  and  follow  soon, — ^be  with 
heart,  and  soul  too,  all  the  time  ? 
nrould  put  the  matter  to  the  test  at 

As   we  have  seen,  he  was  not 


given  to  words  any  more  than  was  she. 

**  You  know  I  love  you,  Miriam.'* 

"I  know." 

"Andyou?** 

Her  two  hands  lifted  up  and  pushed 
back  the  great  mass  of  black  hair  from 
her  fine,  white  face,  and  it  came  out  to 
him  like  the  moon  of  heaven,  and  with 
her  face  turned  full  to  his  she  said,  slowly, 
softly,  and  so  very  sweetly: 

"Hove  you." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  so. 

The  hands  remained  above  and  about 
the  face,  framing  it  like  a  face  of  the 
Madonna. 

**  You,  you  will  be  mine  ?  '* 

"Yes." 

"Grod  bless  you,  Miriam,  for  that 
promise.  But  you  know  I  go  now  to 
begin  my  work  in  the  New  World. 
When  will  you  be  mine?  Where?  At 
what  time?" 

"Time?"  Her  hands  fell  down  and 
lay  so  heavily  in  her  lap  he  dared  not  try 
to  touch  them,  and  she  said,  looking  away 
beyond,  as  if  at  the  ghost  of  Thebes  and 
her  hundred  gates:  "Time?  Not  in 
time, — eternity." 

He  sprang  up  and  threw  his  arms 
tightly  together  across  his  breast. 
And  this  is  your  resolution  ?" 
Why,  dare  I  be  idly  happy  with  all 
this  miseiy  on  earth  before  me  ?  Think 
of  that  blind  woman  with  the  three  naked 
children  yesterday  in  the  street;  she  had 
the  arms  and  the  mummy-head  of  some 
ancestor,  selling  them  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
here  in  fruitful  Egypt!  For  them,  no 
blame.  They  know  no  better.  You  and 
I  know  better.  'For  unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required.'  The  cross  and  the  crown  are 
bound  together.  Let  us  go  our  ways, 
help  to  make  the  crooked  straight,  and 
then,  in  some  after  life—" 

Her  voice  was  inaudible  now.  Her 
face  sank  low  and  was  hidden  from  his 
sight;  but  he  saw  hot  tears  falling  on  her 
hand;  and  she  was  sacred  and  holy 
to  him  as  if  a  halo  had  descended  upon 
her. 

Then  she  rose  up  slowly,  her  face  still 
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bent  down,  and  giving  her  two  hands,  said : 

**  Go;  do  your  work,  do  good." 

••And  you?" 

**  I,  I  will  come  to  vou — sometime:  but 
go,  go  now.'* 

What  a  tower,  what  a  pillar  of  fire  was 
that  promise:  "I  will  come  to  you — 
sometime!  Go,  go  now.  I  will  come  to 
you — sometime.     Good-bye ! " 

It  was  a  Nile  night.  To  those  who 
have  lived  by  the  Nile  nothing  more  need 
be  said  to  describe  the  sensuous  scene  and 
air.  To  those  who  have  not  dwelt  there 
the  description  would  be  as  idle  as  un- 
grateful. There  were  palm-trees  in  the 
ancient  garden  by  which  the  lion-river 
crept  in  all  his  sinuous  and  supple  splen- 
dor. The  moon  made  httle  paths  and 
patches  and  quivering  mosaics  of  silver 
all  up  and  down  the  sands  to  walk  upon. 

A  boat  with  a  single  oarsman  rocked 
and  rested  in  the  lotus  leaves  by  the  level 
bank  above,  and  at  the  end  of  tiie  garden 
a  single  nude,  black  boatman.  It  was  a 
very  quiet  place.  No  boat  had  landed 
there  in  all  the  time  they  had  lived  here. 

He  turned  away,  passed  down  the 
garden  with  slow  step,  empty-handed, 
alone,  and  with  one  word  '*  Grood-bye  **  on 
his  lips.  They  could  not  have  uttered 
more  than  that  one  word.  His  resolution 
was  almost  failing  him,  for  his  heart  was 
breaking.  Then  suddenly  he  turned 
about,  flew  back  to  her,  threw  out  his 
hands  and  cried,  "Good-bye,  Miriam!" 

Mechanically  and  slowly  and  with 
kindly  eyes  and  half-parted  lips,  she  took 
his  outstretched  hands  in  silence.  He 
pulled  h&r  to  him,  pulled  her  violently, 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  as  his  right  hand 
swept  s^-iftly  about  her  body,  pressed  his 
lips  to  her  proud  lips  as  she  struggled  and 
as  her  head  fell  back  in  her  effort  to  escape 
and  then  he  set  her  hastily  in  her  place 
and  was  gone. 

Intensely,  triumphantly  beat  his  heart 
as  he  leaped  into  his  boat,  sped  away,  and 
hastened  to  embark  for  other  lands.  And 
long,  long,  as  he  voyaged  away,  he  tried  to 
believe,  tried  to  hope,  that  there  had  been 
at  least  the  faintest  thrill  of  response,  and 
that  he  had  not  been  entirely  a  savage. 


Chapter  XL 


THE  FOT7KDATION  SXO! 


Be  thou  not  angered.    Go  tfaj  w^j 

Frvnn  God's  h^  altar  to  tbe  low; 

Not  think  to  kncd  and  trviy  pnjt 

and  know 


Till  thou  art  reconciled 
Thou  hast  for^Ten  him;  astfaoa  mmt  be 
Foii^ven  of  the  sins  that  brntiicn  thee. 


And  if  thine  eye  tempt  thee  to  ifaame 
Turn  thou  aside;  phick  it  away! 
And  with  thy  right  hand  deal  the  mn 
Nor  tempt  thy  soul  to  sin  this  day- 
Yea,  thou  art  wy  weak.  Thoaoouldat 
One  hair  turn  white  or  black*  for  thiiie 


owbmI 


And  whosoever  smite  thy  ciie^ 
Turn  thou  that  he  may  smite  i^gaiii. 

The  truly  braTe  are  truly  meek. 
And  bravely  bear  both  shame  and  pan. 

They  slay,  if  truly  brave  men  ever  slaj, 

Thar  foes,  with  sweet  fon^imnf,  di^  hf  d^j. 


And  if  a  man  would  take  tl^  eoi^ 
Give  him  thy  doak  and  count  it 

Bread  cast  on  waters  can  but  float 
In  sweet  forpveness  to  thy  feet; 

So  thou,  by  silent  act  like  thn.  shaft 

Sudi  sennons  as  not  flame  nor 


Lav  not  up  treasures  for  voorselvcB 
(hi  eartn,  and  stint  and  starve  the  md 

By  heapmff  granaries  and  shetves 
And  nign  store-houses;  for  the  whole 

Of  wealth  i9  this :  to  srow  and  grow  and  pow 

In  faith;  to  know  and  ever  seek  to ' 


Therefore  give  not  too  much  of  though 
For  thy  to-morrows.    Birds  that  call 

Sweet  melodies  sow  not,  reap  not. 
And  yet  the  Father  feedeth  alL 

Therefore  toil  trusting,  loving;  watrii  and  pn| 

And  pray  in  secret;  pray  not  long,  but  saj: 

Give  us  our  daily  bread  this  day, 

Fonrive  our  sins  as  we  forgive. 
Lead  us  not  in  temptation's  way. 

Deliver  us,  that  we  may  live: 
For  thine  the  kingdom  is,  has  ever  been. 
And  thine  the  power,  glory,  and— ^Amenl 

ON  a  huge  mass  of  hills,  hills  heapc 
and  banked  and  tumbled,  on  to 
of  hills  by  the  great  sea  of  seas,  and  aboi 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  man  at  last  pitchc 
his  tent  and  l)egan  to  build  his  city. 

Water  percolated  through  the  broke 
rocks  here  and  there  and  formed  litt! 
pools,  where  poor,  half-starved  cattle  ao 
sheep  had  gathered  for  half  a  century  an 
made  dismal  moan  for  provender  as  the 
trampled  the  rich,  black  mould  into  ui 
sightly  masses  of  mud. 
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s  a  doleful,  grewsome  place  indeed, 
looked  near  about  you  or  down 
s  mud.  But  to  look  up  to  the 
To  look  down  to  the  bay  of  San 
co;  look  out  through  the  Gk>lden 
I  the  great  sea,  to  count  the  moving 
o  behold  the  fleets  of  snow-white 
bat  drew  in  at  the  sunset  from  the 
eas,  to  feel  the  keen,  cool  winds  of 
in  July!  Ah,  it  was  a  glorious 
'  you  could  only  keep  your  face 
the  sea  or  up  toward  heaven,  and 
art  on  your  duty  to  man. 
what  heaps  of  stone! — stones 
le  topmost  peak  of  his  hundred 
the  bottom  limit  of  his  possessions ; 
snough  for  the  material  founda- 
'  a  laige  city  indeed!  As  for  its 
oundations,  no  city  ever  has  been 
:  ever  can  be  built,  to  endure  with 
sr  than  the  precepts  at  the  head  of 
pter, — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
•urse  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant 
this  man  could  have  chosen  a  rich 
)y  some  great  river,  where  com- 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  enter- 
people  with  quick  discernment  of 
ge  would  come  his  way  at  once, 
d  be  pleasant  to  write  down  the 
nd  rest  and  swift  prosperity  that 
have  followed  such  a  choice  of 
.  But  we  have  ugly  facts,  not 
t  fancy,  to  confront  and  deal  with 

aan  took  the  mountain-top,  and  at 

of  ail  he  had  saved  in  more  than 
fe-time,  simply  because  a  place  in 
ey  was  not  to  be  had  for  what  he 
jive, 
the  better,"  he  said     "If  I  suc- 

these  steeps  and  heaps  of  stone, 
iter  good  and  the  braver  will  be 
3n  to  the  world.  The  main  thing 
Lch  and  to  prove  that  all  men  are 

trying  to  be  good;  and  that  all 
Id  and  all  things  in  it  are  beautiful 
g  to  be  beautiful.  I  shall  plant 
ere   where   I   find   thorns,   trees 

find  thistles;  and  if  I  can  make 
st  barren  and  most  unsightly  of 
s  on  earth  beautiful,  my  example 


will  not  be  lost."  And  his  heart  was  all 
the  time  with  Her^  and  all  the  time  he 
kept  saying  over  and  over  her  last  words: 
**  I  will  come  to  you — sometime." 

His  heap  of  steep  hills  sloped  to  the 
sun  and  the  sea;  but  back  in  the  rear  a 
deep  and  wooded  and  watered  canyon 
bent  like  a  scimitar  and  shut  out  all  the 
world  behind  him.  It  was  a  wild  and 
a  glorious  place;  wolves,  catamounts, 
hosts  of  wild  creatures  housed  there,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  birds  that  sang  and 
reared  their  pretty  broods  in  the  red- 
wood groves  and  groves  of  madrona, 
willow,  and  bay-trees.  But  he  built  his 
little  house  out  in  the  sun  with  the  Golden 
Gate  in  sight,  and  here  he  began  to  plant 
trees,  and  to  plant  and  to  plant  and  to 
plant.  He  would  first  make  it  attractive, 
and  then  invite  thinkers,  poets,  men  of 
mind  who  had  a  mind  to  rest,  to  come 
and  sit  down  and  share  it  with  him:  then 
the  world  would  see  and  leain  and  live. 
Then  She  would  come!  And  why  did 
he  begin  and  toil  on  so  entirely  done? 
He  did  not  b^in  alone;  or  did  not  pro- 
pose to  do  that  at  first. 

He  had  found,  after  much  care,  a 
small  party  of  men  with  purposes  not  un- 
like his  own.  But  when  it  came  to  the  toil, 
the  privations,  the  weary  prospect  of  long 
waiting  for  roads  to  be  built,  for  trees  to 
grow  up  and  bear  fruit,  for  the  world  to 
come  that  way  and  admire  and  praise, 
they  melted  away,  one  after  one,  and 
went  down  to  the  city  by  the  sea  and  left 
him  all  alone.  It  would  be  tedious,  even 
if  it  would  be  credible,  to  tell  how  terribly 
hard  he  toiled.  But  there  was  fierce  ex- 
citement in  closing  in  and  making  clean 
the  muddy  springs  of  water,  in  training 
the  pure,  trickling  streams  down  the 
tortuous  new  roadside  where  roses  were 
newly  set  by  the  newly  built  wall.  To  see 
the  response  of  the  roses!  real  gratitude 
indeed!  And  then  the  down-trodden 
grass — how  glad  it  was  to  lift  up  its  head 
after  forty  years! 

But  then  at  last  he  must  have  help. 
He  could  earn  money  in  various  little 
ways,  and  would  employ  some  one  to 
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hdp  him  in  his  persistent  toil.  But  whom? 

When  we  employ  a  man  we  must  not 
think  entirely  of  ourselves.  We  must 
think  of  his  good  as  well  as  our  own.  He 
needs  this  consideration. 

From  far  across  San  Pablo  bay,  the 
lights  from  the  watch-towers  of  the 
penitentiary  shot  sharp  and  continuously 
in  at  the  door  of  our  silent  city-builder. 
This  vexed  him  sorely  at  first.  It  made 
him  miserable  to  think  of  the  miseiy 
there  when  he  so  needed  rest. 

But  at  last  his  soul  ascended  to  the 
duty  before  it.  He  went  to  the  prison 
warden  and  engaged  that  each  month  he 
should  send  him  the  first  discharged 
convict  who  desired  work.  The  first  to 
come  was  a  poor  drunkard.  It  was  not 
quite  an  ideal  life,  this  sleeping  in  the 
same  httle  cottage  with  an  illiterate 
drunkard.  True,  the  poor,  sullen  in- 
ebriate did  not  know  that  his  histoiy  was 
known  to  the  dty-builder,  but  still  he 
was  ugly  and  cross.  He  did  not  like  the 
place;  and  so  he  soon  disappeared,  taking 
what  he  could  lay  hands  on. 

The  next  was  a  bright  young  man  who 
had  been  a  book-keeper,  and  stolen 
money  from  his  employer. 

Thinking  his  history  unknown,  he 
frankly  told  it  the  first  night.  They  be- 
came friends.  When  he  drew  his  first 
wages  he  went  down  into  the  city,  into  the 
sea,  as  it  were,  and  was  drowned, — 
drowned  first  in  alcohol  and  then  found 
dead  in  the  bay. 

The  third  was  a  witless  man  and  an 
honest  man,  who  insisted  on  telling  his 
stoiy,  hat  in  hand,  before  he  would  sit 
down.  He  had  been  convicted  of  stealing 
cattle,  and  did  not  assert  his  innocence 
tiU  he  stood  with  his  month's  wages  in  his 
hand  to  set  out  for  the  gold  mines  of 
Alaska. 

Taken  altogether,  these  experiments 
were  in  no  way  fruitless  nor  discouraging. 
Now  and  again  he  wrought  entirely  alone. 
And  as  he  toiled,  he  took  the  three  con- 
victs and  their  conduct  under  the  closest 
consideration.  And  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  one  prayer,  as  taught  him  by 


that  dear^yed  woman  from  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  kept  in  his  mind  and  before 
him  always:  ''Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion! Lead  us  not  into  tempation!  Lead 
us  not  into  tempation!" 

He  had  tempted  the  first  unhappy  con- 
vict to  fall.  The  poor,  weak-minded, 
and  sullen  man  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  the  man's  horse  and 
ride  away  in  the  night  He  was»  then, 
himself  the  guilty  man. 

As  for  the  second  man,  he»  too,  had 
been  tempted, — tempted  even  to  his 
death  by  Sodety  and  the  State. 

As  for  the  third  man,  no  better  nuui 
could  have  been  found. 

By  this  time  vultures  began  to  gather 
around  and  sit  on  the  rocks.  Thqr  said: 
''This  man  with  his  non-resistance  and 
tum-the-other-cheek  must  fail»  die;  and 
some  one  must  pick  his  bones." 

This  was  an  ugly  fact,  but  who  was  to 
blame  ?  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  but  as 
harmless  as  doves." 

Would  a  really  wise  man  have  come 
forward  and  publidy  and  continuously 
dedared,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  ^o 
were  devoted  entirdy  to  money-getting, 
that  he  would  give  to  the  man  who  took 
his  coat,  his  doak  also  ? 

He  was  tempting  some  weak  men 
beyond  their  power  to  resist.  He  was 
literally  calling  out  to  the  vultures  to  come 
from  the  four  parts  of  the  worid  and  wait 
on  the  rocks  and  crags  for  him  to  die, 
when  they  should  gorge  on  his  remains. 

People  came  and  went  as  the  yean 
went  by, — some  queer  people,  some 
curious  people,  and  some  good  people; 
or  rather  some  people  who  had  had  better 
fortune,  better  opportunities  to  be  good 
than  those  who  are  called  bad. 

"  Now,  look  here!"  said  an  honest  and 
observing  man  one  day  to  the  dty-builder, 
digging  on  his  hill,  "  all  this  that  you  are 
trying  to  do  has  been  done  before,  or  at 
least  attempted.  You  are,  perhaps,  a 
good  man,  a  veiy  good  man;  but  you  are 
not  the  only  good  man  that  has  been. 
You  may  build  and  build,  but  the  sea  of 
selfishness  will  roU  over  your  dty  and  ali 
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iterprises  here  when  you  die,  before 
n  be  carried  to  the  grave.'* 
I  had  been  said  in  answer  to  his 
lints  about  the  vultures  that  con- 
y  hovered  around.  He  had,  in  his 
s,  cried  out  to  this  good  man,  and 

the  olden  time  the  ravens  fed  the 
its;  but  now  it  seems  to  me  that 
rophets  must  feed  not  only  the 
,  but  the  vultures  also." 
.  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  had 
lost  substantial  reasons  for  com- 

example:  A  stout  German,  whose 
shut  him  out  from  the  city,  nailed 
I  road,  and  demanded  an  acre  of 
for  the  right  of  way.  The  man 
lim  a  deed  for  three  acres.  But 
only  one  example  of  his  folly  and 
irsistence  of  the  vultures,  and  we 
on. 

.  yet  these  people  on  this  mountain- 
ere  in  some  sense  better  than  those 
!  valley  below,  and  those  in  the 
below  were  better  than  those  in  the 
eyond. 

7  pitiful,  how  piteously  pitiful  it  all 
things  now  are!  This  man,  worn 
last,  bodily  and  mentally,  sat  down 
ried  to  see  light  beyond.  There 
>  light  to  be  seen.  He  saw  that  he 
ultimately  be  ground  to  dust  be- 
the  hard  and  selfish  elements  that 
ned  him.  He  might  carry  his  ex- 
mts  forward  to  the  end  of  his  own 
il  life;  he  might  not  be  crucified 
his  time  to  die;  yet  he  foresaw 
'  that  his  very  dust  and  ashes 
be  divided  among  those  about  him 
death,  and  all  his  hopes  and  plans 
persistent  toil  of  body  and  mind 
be  as  if  he  had  never  been, 
b^an  to  search  the  book  of  Nature 
•me  possible  solution  of  the  hard 
!m  before  him;  and  he  began  to 
it  Nature  had  in  some  way  or  other 
ted  whatever  she  wished  to  per- 
€.  Even  the  timid  rabbit,  that  sat 
ride  eyes  and  large  ears  under  the 
Krhich  he  had  pluited  on  his  hill- 


sides, was  not  n^lected.  His  coat  turned 
gray  each  season  as  the  grass  turned  gray ; 
and  when  th^  winter  approached,  with  a 
sprinkle  of  snow  on  the  hillside,  the  keen- 
eyed  hawk  that  looked  down  out  of  the 
snow-cloud  above  saw  that  the  rabbit 
had  a  new  coat  as  white  as  the  snows 
about  him,  and  that  it  required  the 
keenest  of  keen  eyes  to  distisq^sh  him 
from  the  tufts  of  grass  and  snow. 

'^Yet  I,"  said  the  man  to  himself , 
**  with  all  the  lessons  of  Nature  before  me, 
have  dared  to  lay  my  breast  bare  to  all 
men;  and  they  have  pierced  me  through 
and  through." 

One  day  a  small  man,  with  a  gray 
beard,  came  up  the  hill  meekly  washing 
his  hands^  and  in  a  mild  and  sympathetic 
voice  said: 

^'You  seem  discouraged.  Let  me  as- 
sist you.  I  have  watched  you  and  your 
work  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  now 
that  you  seem  so  weary  I  have  come  to 
save  you.  Yes,  I  am  a  real-estate  agent. 
There  are  too  many  real-estate  agents 
in  the  town, — three  hundred  of  them. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  lawyers; 
there  are  more  than  fifty  preachers; 
there  are  twice  as  many  doctors, — all 
living  on  a  small  city.  But  I  have  come 
to  save  you.  I  will  sell  some  of  your  land. 
This  will  give  you  money  to  go  ahead. 
I  have  your  permission  ?  " 

The  small,  gray  man  had  not  paused 
for  an  answer,  nor  did  he  wait  for  a  single 
word,  but  again  washing  his  hands  and 
smiling  again  his  sickly  smile,  and  still 
talking  on  in  a  soft  and  sympathetic 
tone,  he  crept  backward,  and  crawled 
like  a  serpent  down  the  hill  to  sell  the  land. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  this  incident 
worth  telling.  The  only  excuse  for  it  is 
the  ugly  truth  that  these  idle,  cunning 
men,  made  desperate  by  competition,  are 
crowding  every  city,  and  plying  their 
trade  to  the  very  verge  of  crime, — most 
miserable  themselves  and  making  others 
miserable.  What  a  jar  of  Egyptian 
vipers  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  dty 
to-day! 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ARE  OUR  PEOPLE  ENJOYING  "NOTEWORTHY  PROSPERTT 


I.  A  POPULAB  FALLACY  THAT  TENDS  TO 
ENSLAVE  THE  PEOPLE. 

PRESroENT  ROOSEVELT  in  opening 
his  message  to  Congress  said:  ''The 
nation  continues  to  enjoy  noteworthy  pros- 
perity." This  statement  challenges  serious 
consideration,  for  perhaps  there  has  been  no 
greater  single  influence  that  has  acted  so  as  to 
drug  the  popular  imagination  into  a  sense  of 
false  security  neoessaiy  to  render  possible  the 
rapid  growUi  and  continuance  of  prevailiag 
unjust  and  oppressive  abuses  in  our  commerdid 
and  economic  life  and  the  growth  of  political 
corruption,  thaii  the  thoughtless  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  old  fallacious 
saws  and  cunningly  devised  phrases  wb' 
are  either  wholly  or  partially  false,  but  .  .  '^ 
are  adroitly  and  plausibly  presented  by 
upholders  of  privilege,  reaction  and  a  political 
oligarchy  that  is  dependent  upon  the  financial 
support  of  a  conunerdal  feudalism  a  large 
proportion  of  whose  unearned  wealth  has 
been  acquired  by  privilege  granted  through 
legislation  or  the  permission  to  water  stock, 
inflate  securities,  deceive  the  people  and 
gamble  with  loaded  dice.  The  catch-phrases 
invented  by  the  special  pleaders  for  privileged 
classes  and  reactionary  and  un-American 
ideab  are  echoed  and  reechoed  by  the 
shallow,  superficial  and  unthinking  until 
they  are  accepted  as  truisms,  and  under  their 
protection  predatory  wealth,  class-interests 
and  reactionary  elements  advance  from  one 
vantage-ground  to  another.  In  this  cry 
about  the  increasing  prosperity  of  our  people 
that  has  been  shouted  ^m  the  house-tops 
so  frequently  of  late  years,  and  which  the 
President  now  places  as  the  first  dogmatic 
declaration  of  his  message  as  sometUng  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  we  find  one  of  these 
misleading  phrases  that  serve  to  work  great 
evil  by  lulling  the  people  into  a  sense  of  se- 
curity that  is  unwarranted,  and  at  a  time 


when  the  weal  of  the  nation  no  less  th 
independence,  prosperity  and  hap[Ni] 
the  individual  demand  that  alertnes 
aroused  determination  that  are  vital 
portant  when  in  the  presence  of  subti 
powerful  dangers. 

That  there  are  certain  classes  wl 
prosperous  to-day  goes  without  questi 
is  ever  the  case,  even  when  a  nation  is 
most  unprosperous  and  miserable  oon 
Thus,  for  example,  France  under  the 
of  Loiiis  XIV.,  from  the  meridian  period 
close  of  the  life  of  that  monarch,  ap 
to  the  superficial  observer  acquainted 
with  the  court  or  observing  the  natioi 
rf**-  -  ^g  marvelously  prosperous. 
.^  cne  Grand  Monarch,  as  the  his 
<uid  apologists  for  despotism  and  n 
love  to  call  this  king,  enjoyed  all  the  pk 
and  luxuries  which  money  could  p: 
The  luxiirious,  sensual  and  dissolute 
was  prosperous.  The  treasury  was  a 
wring  blood-money  from  the  masses  su 
to  enable  the  government  to  conduct 
and  costly  wars  and  to  bribe  politicia] 
rulers  in  other  lands.  But  the  condil 
the  nation  was  the  reverse  of  pros[ 
The  people  were  desperately  poor.  1 
thousands  were  miserable  beyond  descr 
— the  prey  of  privilege  and  the  1 
The  wretchedness  and  misery  of  tlu 
of  this  time  were  little  heeded  by  th* 
tocracy  and  the  ruling  classes;  an 
this  so-called  glorious  reign  of  Louis 
rendered  the  French  Revolution  we 
inevitable. 

II.   WHO  ARE  THE  VERY  PROSPBROI 

To-day   we   have   certain   limited 
that  are  marvelously  prosperous,  as  hi 
been  the  case  in  monarchies  and  daa 
lands.    But  while  our  nation  is  unqu 
ably  a  wonderfully  rich  land,  a  count] 
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s  an  enonnous  amount  of  wealth,  the 
donallj  prosperous  condition  of  the 
imited  class  is  due  chiefly  to  exceptional 
itages,  owing  to  unearned  increment, 
^-protected  privilege  and  monopoly 
,  and  the  power  to  gamble  with  loaded 
by  which  the  wealth  that  might  make 
ition  or  the  people  as  a  whole  prosperous 
'erted  into  a  few  pockets.  Thus,  for 
3le,  a  vast  stream  of  gold  is  steadily 
ig  into  the  coffers  of  William  Waldorf 

in  his  English  home  from  unearned 
aent  wrung  from  the  dwellers  of  New 

because  he  is  enjoying  monopoly  in 
the  value  of  which  soddy  is  annually 
Lously  increasing.  Or  again:  certain 
es  are  acquiring  millions  of  unearned 
Y  through  inflation  or  stock-watering 
ambling  with  loaded  dice.  Mr.  Lawson 
giraphically  and  circumstantially  de- 
d  the  methods  by  which  fictitious  wealth 
ated  and  the  most  pernicious  form  of 
ling  has  been  fostered  in  our  land  by 
tra-respectable  and  conventionally  pious, 
portrayal  of  the  course  of  the  Standard 
lagnates  in  obtaining,  fojsting  on  the 
3  and  manipulating  Amal^  '  ''^^-^ao- 
Mr.  Rogers  and  William  Kot^«.. 
t  aid  of  some  friends,  secured  the  copp\.. 
rties  that  made  up  the  Amalgamated 
cost  of  $39,000,000.  This  they  capital- 
or  $75,000,000,  or  $36,000,000  above  its 
ind  value.  Here  the  public  were  led 
leve  that  a  property  that  cost  $39,000,000 
m  actual  value  of  $75,000,000,  being 
ly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  $36,000,000 
fictitious  creation.  The  next  step  taken 
o  inflame  the  public  imagination  and 
late  the  lust  for  gold  by  pictures  of  fabu- 
ortunes  to  be  won  by  the  possession  of 
ock  which  was  said  to  represent  such  in- 
ibly  rich  properties.  And  then  followed 
ame  so  well  known  to  the  great  gamblers 
11  street  who  ever  play  with  loaded  dice, 
itock  was  pushed  up  to  $100,  and  then 
down  far  below  its  opening  price.  Next 
raised  to  $130,  only  to  be  thrown  down  to 
hile  at  the  going  and  the  coming  the  mas- 
irits  reaped  their  golden  harvest.  And 
xample,  as  Mr.  Lawson  points  out,  is 
'  typical  of  methods  pursued  in  Wall 
to-day. 

w  these  masters  of  fictitious  dollars  and 
gamblers  who  play  with  loaded  dice  in 
;treet  are  doubtless  prosperous. 


Then  there  are  the  magnates  that  control  the 
people's  highways  and  who,  through  watering 
stock,  wr^king  roads,  charging  exorbitant 
freight-rates,  giving  secret  rebates  and  con- 
spiring with  other  powerful  organizations  to 
destroy  small  competitors  and  place  producers 
and  consumers  entirely  at  their  mercy,  are  also 
prosperous.  So  with  other  public-service  mo- 
nopoh'es.  like  the  telegraph  and  telephone, 
down  to  the  various  municipal  monopolies  such 
as  electricity,  gas  and  the  street-railways.  The 
magnates  who  control  such  monopolies  and 
public  utilities  are  also  prosperous.  So  are  the 
heads  of  certain  trust  interests,  like  the  steel- 
trust,  for  example,  where  legal  privilege  and 
protection  are  given  by  which  the  American 
citizens  are  being  deliberately  plundered  of 
from  six  to  eleven  dollars  a  ton  in  excess  of 
what  the  same  monopoly  charges  the  citizens 
of  Canada  and  England  for  the  same  material. 
They,  too,  are  prosperous.  But  how  ?  By  ex- 
tortion; by  taking  the  hard  earnings  of  Ameri- 

^  can  users  of  iron,  who  in  turn  are  compeUed  to 
charge  higher  prices  to  the  producing  and  con- 
suming pubHc  to  cover  this  extortion  rendered 
possible  by  tariff  protection. 
;  Then  there  are  the  political  bosses  and  ma- 

i>hifie  poHtidans,  as  well  as  secret  agents  of 

ii^i;f  Jatoryand  corporation  interests  in  the  mu- 
nicipal, legislative  and  national  governments, 
who  become  rich  in  a  short  time  and  on  com- 
paratively modest  salaries.  Besides  these 
there  are  certain  well-organized  and  skilled 
workers  in  some  trades  who  have  been  able  to 
almost  if  not  quite  meet  the  increased  expenses 
of  living  by  the  increase  they  have  succeeded 
in  securing  from  the  masters  of  the  bread,  but 
these  are  very  limited  in  number.  Certain  of 
the  government  officiab  also  enjoy  salaries  and 
courtesies  that  doubtless  enable  them  to  feel 
prosperous. 

But  all  these  favored  ones  are  a  pitiful  mi- 
nority in  this  nation.  They  are  as  the  king, 
court  and  nobility  of  France  in  the  days  of 
Ix>uis  the  Grand  compared  with  the  masses. 
Clearly  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  nation. 
Nor  does  a  prosperity  that  depends  on  wealth 
acquired  through  unearned  increment,  or  on 
the  dollars  representing  no  wealth,  such  as  the 
thirty-six  million  "made'*  or  acquired  dollars 
referred  to  above  in  the  matter  of  the  Amalga- 
mated, which  is  purely  typical  of  the  watered- 
stock  abuse  that  has  been  so  odious  a  feature  of 
American  corporations  and  especially  of  the 

.  public-service  companies,  or  yet  on  the  money 
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acquired  by  interests  which  through  protection 
are  enabled  to  extort  millions  of  dollars  from 
American  citizens  in  excess  of  what  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  same  commodities  in  foreign 
lands  pay  the  same  producers,  represent  na- 
tional prosperity.  Far  from  it.  It  merely 
represents  the  ominous  centralization  of  wealth 
earned  by  others  or  diverted  through  fraud  and 
indirection  into  the  hands  of  the  cunning  and 
unscrupulous  few,  presenting  a  phenomenon 
which  reminds  us  in  a  startling  manner  of  the 
prophecy  of  Charles  Fourier,  made  a  century 
ago  in  his  Theory  of  Social  Organiauxtions^ 
when  he  predicted  that  "vast  giant  stock-com- 
panies, destined  to  monopolize  and  control  all 
branches  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance," 
would  "establish  an  industrial  and  commercial 
despotism  that  would  control  society  by  the 
power  of  capital,  as  did  the  old  baronial  or  mili- 
tary feudalism  by  the  power  of  the  sword  *'  and 
"by  monopoly  in  land.*' 

Clearly  no  valid  claim  to  national  prosperity 
can  rest  on  the  prosperity  of  small  classes, 
especially  when  due  to  such  causes. 

HI.   THE  PROBPERITY  OF  A  PEOPLE. 

It  is  obviously  a  pitiful  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion to  try  and  justify  the  claims  to  national 
prosperity  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  better  to-day  than  at  peri- 
ods of  extreme  depression  such  as  periodically 
overtake  all  nations  through  combinations  of 
causes, — such,  for  example,  as  our  people  ex- 
perienced early  in  the  'nineties.  The  criterion 
by  which  we  must  judge  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  is  the  general  trend  of  life  and  conditions 
firom  generation  to  generation.  When  we  find 
that  each  year  the  number  of  unencumbered 
homes  is  relatively  increasing;  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  land  are  better  and  better  condi- 
tioned in  clothing  and  food  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  school  privileges  and  that  environment 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  permanency 
of  free  institutions  in  their  purity;  when  we 
find  ever-increasing  conditions  favoring  home- 
building  and  no  considerable  number  of  wo- 
men and  little  ones  being  driven  into  factories 
and  mills  in  order  to  earn  a  bare  livelihood; 
when  evictions  are  becoming  year  by  year  less 
frequent;  when  there  are  relatively  few  human 
beings  who  are  buried  in  the  Potter's  Field; 
when  the  great  majority  of  the  laborers  are 
moving  up  from  conditions  of  poverty  and 


dependence  to  conditions  of  independence ; 
and  when  such  conditions  represent  the  gen« 
eral  course  or  trend  of  the  life  of  a  nation  whes 
taken  for  a  period  of  a  generation,  for  example, 
then  we  are  warranted  in  8a3dng  that  the  peo- 
ple are  prosperous,  or  that  the  nation  enjoy» 
"noteworthy  prosperity." 

But  if  the  general  tr«id  of  life  for  a  period  <^ 
thirty  or  fifty  years  is  in  an  opposite  direction; 
if,  for  example,  in  considering  our  present 
conditions  in  the  light  of  the  trend  of  events 
for  the  past  half  or  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
find  that  the  above  conditions  do  not  obtain, 
the  claim  that  we  are  notably  prosperous  is 
unwarranted. 

IV.  THE  OPTIMISM  OF  IGNORANCE  AND   ITS 
GROUNDLESS  CLAIMB. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  our  nation  has 
never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  collect  data 
or  statistics  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
accurately  estimate  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  "unable  to  obtain  the  necessities  which  will 
permit  them  to  maintain  a  state  of  phydcal 
efiidency":  nor  have  we  figures  of  pauperism 
or  the  great  army  who,  after  hanging  for  a  time 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  have  fallen  into 
the  depths  where  self-respecting  manhood  is 
lost — the  slum-dwellers,  the  professional 
tramps,  and  those  who  by  choice  seek  to  live 
without  work;  and  the  absence  of  these  facts 
makes  it  possible  for  those  whose  "optimism  is 
bom  of  ignorance  or  lack  of  real  concern "  to 
sneer  at  the  mature  conclusions  of  those  whose 
long  personal  contact  with  the  poor  and  whose 
careful  study  of  their  conditions  at  close  range 
entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority.  It  has 
been  the  custom  with  those  who  are  lulling  the 
people  into  a  false  and  fatal  sense  of  security  to 
denounce  and  ridicule  the  statement  that  the 
rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
Many  of  the  defenders  of  the  "system"  or  ad- 
vocates and  apologists  for  the  present  trust  and 
monopolistic  domination  of  government  syste- 
matically deride  every  reformer  and  conscien- 
tious student  of  social  conditions  who  points 
out  the  extent  of  poverty  and  misery  in  our 
midst.  The  attitude  of  the  upholders  of  the 
"system  "  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  assumed 
by  conventional  economists  and  those  who  op- 
posed all  radical  constructive  programmes  of 
progress  in  England  a  few  years  ago.  When- 
ever a  thoughtful  reformer  would  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  social  conditions  were  bad,  the 
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>Tial,  professional  or  educational  authori- 
would  hasten  to  show  that  the  facts  ad- 
red  were  false  or  misleading  and  all  evi- 
«  to  show  that  poverty  was  anything 
so  general  as  was  claimed  was  absurd, 
long  as  there  was  no  absolute  data, 
e  advocates  of  things  as  they  are  per- 
d  in  brushing  aside  facts  which  clearly 
cated  the  soundness  of  the  reformer's 
tion«  while  with  an  assumed  authority 
which  there  was  no  just  warrant  they 
rted  the  contrar)'  to  be  the  case.  At 
however,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  under- 
:  his  colossal  work  of  ascertaining  in  an  au- 
itative  manner  the  actual  condition  of  the 
>le  in  London,  so  as  to  find  out  what  rela- 
proportion  of  the  population  were  in  pov- 
, — that  is,  were  under-clothed,  under-fed 
compelled  to  live  in  unsanitary  dwellings, 
rho  were  receiving  so  little  renumeration 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  physical  effi- 
cy.  The  result  of  his  exhaustive  investi- 
>ns  showed  that  in  the  great  British  me- 
olis  there  were  1,300,000  persons  in  a  con- 
m  of  either  poverty  or  abject  want.  Thir- 
er  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  it  was 
Fn,  were  thus  in  the  poverty  stratimi.  Mr. 
th's  work  was  so  complete,  so  clear, 
fled  and  convincing  in  character,  that 
advocates  of  things  as  they  are  could 
onger  sneer  at  or  ridicule  the  facts  out 
3urt.  But  while  admitting  that  the  show- 
was  very  bad,  they  hastened  with  multi- 
Qous  explanations  to  explain  that  con- 
ins  in  London  were  exceptional.  It  was 
greatest  city  of  the  world;  poverty 
lys  sought  the  great  centers;  the  slums 
i  large  city  were  always  tending  to  in- 
se  because  of  the  driftwood  that  came  from 
r  centers.  But  they  maintained  that  such 
litions  did  not  and  could  not  exist  in  other 
3  throughout  the  realm.  A  few  years  ago, 
ever,  Mr.  B.  S.  Rountree  made  his  thor- 
I  investigation  in  York,  following  the  line 
ued  by  Mr.  Booths  with  the  result  that  the 
dng  revealed  that  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
le  people  of  that  city  were  in  a  condition 
poverty.  Since  then  the  conventional 
ogists  have  had  little  to  say  on  that  sub- 
but  with  us  they  yet  persist  with  their 
ral  assertions  of  growing  prosperity  while 
ing  to  discredit  all  those  who  show  the 
ilhng  extent  of  tragic  conditions  present 
very  side,  due  to  economic  inequality  and 
pressure  of  poverty. 


V.  SOME  SIGNIFICANT  FACTS  BEARING   ON 
THE  PROSPERITT  QUESTION. 

There  are  certain  facts  that  cannot  fail  to 
prove  disquieting  to  patriotic  Americans  and 
which  tend  to  discredit  the  claims  of  those 
who  insist  that  we  are  prosperous.  The 
census  reports  prove  that  the  unencumbered 
homes  of  the  nation  are  not  increasing  in  any- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  the  increase  in 
population  during  the  past  thirty  years,  nor 
are  the  unencumbered  homes  increasing  in 
anything  like  the  proportionate  increase  during 
the  preceding  generation.  There  is  going  on 
a  constant  and  an  alarming  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  an  ever-narrowing 
class,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  ones, — ^a  concentration  that 
startlingly  suggests  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gracchi  in 
Rome,  when  the  imperial  and  patrician  class 
rapidly  absorbed  the  landed  estates  of  Italy, 
rendering  the  masses  of  the  erstwhile  inde- 
pendent Roman  citizens  and  especially  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  of  Italy  more  and  more 
dependent.  In  many  sections  of  our  land 
during  the  last  two  decades  great  landed 
estates  have  taken  the  place  formerly  occupied 
by  numerous  small  farms,  and  the  farmers  in 
many  instances  have  become  tenants.  In  the 
cities  the  number  of  those  who  own  homes, 
and  especially  unencumbered  homes,  is  alarm- 
ingly small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
families  occupying  tenements.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  causes  other  than  that  of  diminish- 
ing financial  ability  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
own  homes  within  a  distance  accessible  to 
their  places  of  business.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  but  what  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  tenant  population  of  to-day  are  renters 
because  their  financial  conditions  are  growing 
less  rather  than  more  substantial  and  pros- 
perous as  the  years  pass. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  census 
report  for  1900  (Vol.  II.,  page  205)  are  as 
significant  as  they  are  disquieting  to  those 
who  understand  that  a  nation's  greatness  so 
largely  depends  upon  the  number  of  those 
who  possess  homes  in  which  they  take  a 
natural  pride: 

Free.  Mortgaged.  Rented. 

Allegheny.  Pa 4,021      2.824  18.988 

Baltimore,   Md 19,286      6,960  69,761 

Boston.   Mass 9,944    10,895  89,088 
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Free.  Mortgaged.  Rented. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 10,965  11,844  47,296 

Chicago,  HL 39,246  43,785  258,582 

Cmcnmati,  Ohio 9,725  4,915  56,384 

Cleirdaiid,    Ohio 16,240  12,246  48^44 

Odumbus,   Ohio 4,445  3,204  17,822 

Denver,    Colo 5,000  3,114  21,215 

Detroit,  Midi. 12,878  9,nst  35,178 

Pan  River,  Mass 1,478  2,098  16,711 

Indiimapolis,  IikL 6,741  5,832  25,004 

Jersey  Oty,  N.J 4,569  3,729  84,060 

Kansas  Uty,  Mo 4,501  3,774  26,466 

Los  Angdes,  Cal 5,969  3,748  12,745 

Louisvme,    Ky 8^1  2,692  31,640 

Memphis,  Tenn 2,676  607  15,851 

Mflwaukee,  Ws. 9,541  11,278  87,466 

Minneapolis,    Minn 6,287  4,908  28,522 

Newark,  N.J 4,415  6,517  41,270 

New  Haven,  Conn 2,418  3,598  16.722 

New  Orieans,  La. 10,684  1,698  45,129 

New  Yoric  aty  and 

borou^    85,050  48,002  617,474 

New  Yoric  City  i»oper. .     8,948  18,988  884,849 

Omaha,  Neb 3,127  2,113  18,941 

Pater8on,N.J 2,016  8,088  17,285 

Fhfladdphia,  Pa.  29,088  24,013  196,124 

Pittsburg,    Pa 9,041  7,178  44,864 

Providence,  R.  1 4,087  8,708  29,696 

Rochester,  N.  Y 6,001  6,289  20,481 

St  Joseph,  Mo 8,062  1,852  11,080 

St  Jjovaa,  Mo 16,097  9,699  90,988 

St.  Paul,  Minn 5,556  2,851  20,266 

San  Francisco,  Cal 10,186  5,189  49,656 

Scranton,  Pa. 4,600  2,588  12,129 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 4,082  5,115  15,489 

Toledo,  Ohio 6,798  4,990  15,851 

Washii^:t(Mi,  D.  C 8,441  4,261  40,758 

Worcester,  Mass 2,055  8,807  17,877 


Here  is  another  fact  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  Our  manufacturing  monopolies 
fonnerly  asked  for  a  protective  tariff  that 
would  enable  them  to  manufacture  goods  in 
this  country  and  pay  a  good  living  wage  to  the 
men  employed.  The  protection  would  pre- 
vent Europe  from  selling  manufactures  to  the 
millions  of  America  at  a  much  lower  rate;  so 
the  protection  asked  was  essentially  a  tax  on 
the  whole  consuming  population,  and  it  was 
made  chiefly  on  the  plea  that  they  wished  to 
maintain  a  living  wage  for  the  head  of  the 
family — a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  the  work- 
ingman  to  comfortably  support  his  wife  and 
young  and  to  give  his  children  the  benefits  of 
that  popular  education  which  was  held  to  be 
so  essential  to  the  pennanence  and  greatness 
of  democracy.  This  protection  was  granted, 
and  in  time  the  protected  interests  became  so 
rich  and  powerful  that  they  felt  they  could  con- 
trol legislation.  What  next  ?  To-day  we  have 
in  the  United  States  about  two  million  women 
employed  in  factories  and  mills,  where  they 


have  laigdy  displaced  the  men  for  whose 
protection  and  interest  the  protected  manu- 
facturers were  once  so  GlaiiK>ioo8.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  There  are  to-day  "over 
1,700,000  little  children  who  are  forced  to 
become  wage-earners  when  th^  should  be  at 
school."  And  the  defence  whidi  the  protected 
interests  make,  whenever  and  whmver  at- 
tempts are  made  to  restore  to  the  child  the 
right  to  his  freedcan  and  his  education,  is  that 
the  poverty  of  the  families  make  the  labor  of 
the  children  necessary.  Thus  we  see  that 
first  the  peo|^e  were  taxed  by  an  enormous 
tariff  levied  ostensibly  to  enable  the  manu- 
facturers to  pay  the  laborers  a  sufficient  wage 
to  keep  the  family  comfortable  and  enable  the 
children  to  be  scho<4ed;  next  the  men  were 
gradually  displaced  in  many  places  to  make 
room  for  women,  because  female  help  could 
be  employed  at  a  much  cheaper  figure;  and 
now  the  upholders  of  the  "system'*  demand 
the  further  tribute  of  1,700,000  child  slaves  to 
displace  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  enable  a 
few  more  fortunes  to  rise  at  the  expense  of  the 
prosperity,  comfort,  happiness  and  education 
of  the  many.  And  the  chief  plea  advanced 
by  the  men  who  cry  "Prosperity,"  as  it  is  also 
of  every  l^;islator  who  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  protected  interests,  is  that  conditions  are 
such  that  the  children's  work  b  necessary  to 
keep  the  families  from  starvation. 

There  are,  however,  other  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  wide-spread  poverty  in  our  midst 
that  help  to  show  the  hoUowness  of  the  claim 
of  the  upholders  of  the  "system."  In  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  in  the  year  1903  there 
were  60,468  families  evicted  from  their  homes. 
"This  is,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  in  his  in- 
valuable new  work  on  Poverty,  "about  four- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
in  the  borough."  Another  most  impressive 
indication  of  the  extent  of  poverty,  want  and 
misery  in  our  greatest  and  most  opulent 
metropolis,  which  Mr.  Hunter  emphasizes, 
is  the  fact  tliat  "one  in  every  ten  persons  who 
die  in  New  York  is  buried  at  public  expense  in 
Potter's  Field."  And  our  author  truly  ob- 
serves in  this  connection :  "  Every  one  familiar 
with  the  poor  knows  how  desperately  they 
struggle  to  give  a  decent  burial  to  their  dead. 
A  poor  person  will  resort  to  almost  any  means 
in  order  to  prevent  a  member  of  his  or  her 
family  having  a  pauper  burial,  or,  as  they 
say,  'lying  in  a  pauper's  grave.'  Even  the 
poorest  people   have   friends,   politicians  or 
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n*  who  save  them»  if  possible,  from  this 

J» ^   M 


r.  Hunter  also  cites  at  length  the  statistics 
lief  extended  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
le  suffering,  to  show  the  extent  of  misery 
ur  populous  centers;  while  as  a  careful 
ent  of  the  question,  who  has  spent  years  in 
itj  work  and  in  the  universitj  settlements 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  cities,  he 

I  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
iity  in  the  United  States  in  the  following 
uage: 

[  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 

iber  of  those  in  poverty  in  New  York,  as 

as  in  other  large  cities  and  industrial 

ers,  rarely  fell  below  twenty-five  per  cent. 

II  the  people." 

is  mature  judgment  based  on  intimate 
pdedge  of  poverty  in  this  country,  and 
ined  from  exhaustive  investigations  and 
onal  work,  is  expressed  in  these  words: 
lave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  are 
he  United  States  ten  million  persons  in 
isely  these  conditions  of  poverty,''  and  he 
3,  "there  may  be  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
ity  million/*  Thus  he  places  as  the 
[mum  of  those  in  poverty  ten  million  of  a 
Illation  of  eighty  million, 
an  a  nation  with  almost  inexhaustible 
erial  resources  be  said  to  be  prosperous 
n  those  resources  are  so  largely  unavail- 

for  the  wealth  creators  by  reason  of  land 
lopolization  and  the  private  ownership 
>ublic  utilities,  which  through  excessive 
B,  rates,  etc.,  discourages  suburban  life  or 
ievelopment  of  lands  remote  from  markets, 

which  is  placing  the  millions  of  wealth- 
tors  more  and  more  at  the  complete  mercy 
cnall  privileged  groups  or  classes  ? 
nother  fact  which  indicates  that  however 
(perous  are  the  trust-magnates  and  privi- 
d-interests,  the  condition  of  a  very  large 
K>rtion  of  the  people  is  not  so  favorable  as 
as,  say  six  or  seven  years  ago,  is  that  the 

of  living  since  the  trusts  have  monopo- 
i  most  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  have 
trarily  raised  prices  is  far  greater  than  the 
ease  in  wages  where  wages  have  increased, 
le  with  a  very  large  class  there  has  been 
increase  in  incomes.  Thus  the  profes- 
al  classes,  such  as  clergymen,  doctors, 
K>l-teachers,  etc.,  and  a  large  number  of 
e  woridng  on  salaries,  have  experienced 


little  or  no  increase  in  income  since  1897; 
yet  according  to  Dun's  figures  as  given  in  the 
index  for  November  1,  1904,  the  estimated 
annual  cost  of  living  for  a  family  of  five  was 
$497.15,  or  $184.88  more  than  the  cost  for 
the  same  family  at  the  prices  which  obtained 
July  1, 1897.  Here  we  have  more  than  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
How  many  Americans,  outside  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  are  receiving  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  more  income  or  wages  than  in  1897  ?  A 
man  who  made  $2.00  a  day  July  1, 1897,  would 
have  to  make  $2.74  a  day  now  to  earn  enough 
to  live  as  he  lived  on  $2.00  a  day  in  1897.  It 
is  true  that  in  certain  trades  that  are  well  organ- 
ized wages  have  been  materially  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years,  but  the  number 
of  favored  ones  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  those  who  have  enjoyed  but  slight  if  any  in- 
crease is  comparatively  small.  Finally,  no 
student  of  present-day  political  life  in  our 
municipalities,  our  states  or  our  national 
government  can,  we  think,  fail  to  realize  the 
fact  that  predatory  wealth  and  corporate 
interests,  or  the  "system^"  as  it  has  been  aptly 
characterized,  are  on  every  hand  preventing 
the  people  from  enjoying  that  measure  of 
justice  and  equality  of  rights  and  opportunities 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  truly  pros- 
perous people.  The  sweep  of  life  for  the 
many  must  necessarily  be  downward  under 
conditions  that  make  the  representatives  of 
monopolies,  trusts  and  great  corporations 
prosperous  through  the  acquisition  of  un- 
earned wealth  or  the  wealth  earned  by  others. 
We  cannot  be  prosperous  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  term  while  the  conditions  prevail  which 
Mr.  Hunter  thus  graphicaUy  characterizes  in 
his  recent  work: 

"The  real  cause  of  our  present  errors  of 
judgment  in  this  matter  lies  in  the  corruption 
of  our  political  institutions.  The  business 
and  propertied  interests  have  bought  the 
bosses  of  our  political  machinery,  and  at 
present  our  laws  are  made  and  enforced  in  the 
interest  of  the  owners.  When  the  shame  of 
our  cities  is  notorious;  when  state  and 
national  governments  are  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
rupt politicians,  owned  by  corporate  interests; 
when  'the  laws  which  should  preserve  and 
enforce  all  rights  are  made  and  enforced  by 
dollars';  when  'it  is  possible  .  .  .  with 
dollars  to  "steer"  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
dates of  both  the  great  parties  for  the  highest 
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I  this  ideal  before  us  that  we  are 
and  such  is  our  faith  in  the  moral 
ent  in  our  people  and  in  the  germinal 
of  democracy,  that  we  believe  the 
U  be  realized.  We  believe  that  the 
:x>me,  and  that  its  advent  is  nearer 
:  of  us  imagine,  when  the  people  will 


awaken  from  their  lethargy,  unite,  educate, 
agitate  and  consecrate  life's  all,  even  as 
did  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Washing- 
ton and  the  other  noble  fathers  who  made 
the  republic  possible  by  their  courage,  their 
sacrifice  and  their  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
democracy. 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  A  PARVENUE  PLUTOCRACY. 


LL  would-be  aristocracies  that  com- 
Mied  of  a  parvenue  plutocracy  is  the 
usting  and  offensive,  for  it  is  as  gross 
.r  as  it  is  sordid  and  brutal.  Heredi- 
ocracies  are  frequently  marked  by 
ducation  and  a  d^;ree  of  refinement 
al  sentiment  almost  wholly  absent 
ocracy  based  on  rapid  acquirement 
..  The  master-spirits  of  the  great 
rporations  and  monopolies  are  not 
lUy  touched  with  money-madness, 
lit  business  relations  their  avaridous- 
s  them  to  subordinate  the  nobler, 
I  finer  instincts  to  sordid  impulses, 
ey  may  fairly  be  symbolized  by  the 
sy  may  live  in  palaces  costing 
)l  dollars;  they  may  spend  fortunes 
tal  yachts  and  luxurious  summer- 
they  may  dress  in  purple  and  fine 


linen  and  adorn  themselves  with  jeweb  that 
would  buy  a  dukedom;  yet  at  heart  they 
remain  pigs.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  is  against  this 
pig  in  man's  clothing,  this  bejeweled,  be- 
decked and  belaced  anunal  of  the  trough,  that 
the  sturdy  spirit  of  American  democracy  is 
ranging  itself.  The  cartoonist  Nast  forever 
fixed  the  tiger — "that  creature  of  stripes  and 
rapacity  " — as  the  symbol  of  Tammany.  He 
also  gave  the  donkey  to  Democracy.  Mr. 
Beard  this  month  fixes  the  symbol  of  American 
plutocracy  in  his  striking  cartoon  of  the  be- 
jeweled pig. 

In  striking  contrast  Mr.  Beard  also  gives 
us  a  second  cartoon  this  month,  embodying 
the  spirit  of  St.  Valentine,  a  cartoon  in  which 
he  strives  to  catch  and  shadow  forth  the  spirit 
of  that  day  sacred  to  love  and  joyous  youth. 


THE  FALL  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 


new  year  opened  auspiciously  for 
pan  with  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
•regnable  fortress  in  the  world,  with 
ble  exception  of  Gibraltar.  Russia 
it  to  be  absolutely  impregnable,  and 

again  during  the  past  year  reports 
nated  from  Russian  sources  asserting 
ortress  could  never  be  taken;  that  it 
only  impregnable,  but  was  supplied 
dsions  and  ammunition  for  several 
(ut  Russia  has  been  so  given  to  reck- 
nents,  to  exaggerations  and  boastings, 
ible  people  have  long  since  learned 
it  her  statements  and  to  discredit  any 


improbable  utterances.  This  led  many  per- 
sons to  believe  that  Port  Arthur  was  far  less 
formidable  than  it  proved  to  be.  The 
Japanese,  however,  felt  that  the  moral  effect 
of  the  capture  no  less  than  the  importance  of 
the  actual  possession  warranted  its  capture, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  might.  And  seldom  in 
the  history  of  the  world  have  armies  displayed 
greater  valor  or  determination  than  those 
of  the  Mikado's  forces  encamped  around 
the  doomed  fortress.  The  capture  of  Port 
Arthur  is  another  humiliating  blow  to  Russia 
and  mu8t  necessarily  greatly  lessen  her 
already  waning  prestige  in  the  Orient. 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE   PRESENT. 


THE  RUSSIAN  SITUATION. 


Autocracy's  Evil  Hoxtr  The  People's 

Oppobtunity. 

TO  THE  student  of  histoiy  the  situation 
in  Russia  to-day  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
momentous.  Not  for  more  than  a  century 
has  the  world  witnessed  so  titanic  a  struggle  in 
Christendom  between  the  genius  of  darkness 
and  brutal  despotism  and  that  of  light  and  the 
free  aspirations  of  mighty  peoples.  The 
revolutions  of  'forty-eight  were  sporadic  and 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  silent 
strug^e  now  going  on  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
This  struggle  is  in  essence  the  same  conflict 
that  is  everywhere  throughout  Western  civil- 
ization being  more  or  less  strenuously  waged 
between  the  friends  of  freedom  and  popular 
government  and  those  of  reaction,  despotism 
and  class-rule.  But  Russia  to-day  is  pre- 
eminently the  storm-center  in  the  dvilization- 
wide  conflict;  hence  a  glance  at  conditions 
there  will  be  helpful  to  Mends  of  democracy 
ever3rwhere»  for  we  must  remember  that 
Russia's  conflict  is  ours — ^that  democracy  is 
vitally  concerned  in  the  advance  of  the 
millions  of  Russia  toward  the  light  of 
freedom. 

As  times  of  prosperity  and  tranquility  are 
not  unfrequently  periods  of  supreme  peril  to 
free  institutions,  as  they  afford  opportunities 
for  despotism,  reaction  and  corruption  to 
advance  in  government — opportunities  for 
dangerous  precedents  to  be  established,  for 
official  classes  and  special  interests  to  make 
aggressive  forward  movements,  and  for 
graft,  corruption  and  venality  to  silently  but 
rapidly  permeate  the  body-politic;  so  periods 
of  conmierdal  depression,  or  of  national 
stress  and  strain,  at  a  time  when  foreign  wars 
demand  the  tools  of  despots  and  tyrants  to  be 
laigely  engaged  beyond  the  nation's  borders, 
afford  the  supreme  opportunity  for  friends  of 
free  institutions  and  liberal  government  to 
press  for  vantage  upon  the  citadels  of  govern- 
mental oppression  and  reaction. 

That  the  Russian  people  measurably  ap- 
preciate this  vital  fact  is  indicated  by  the 
great  activity  being  manifested  throughout  the 
empire.  The  students  and  educators  are 
alert  and  active.    The  landed  heads  of  the 


conununes  are  displaying  a  greater  degree  of 
moral  courage  than  men  of  property  are  wont 
to  exhibit  where  bold  or  outspoken  demands 
are  liable  to  lead  to  confiscation  of  property 
and  imprisonment,  exile  or  death  for  the 
patriots.  The  peasants  are  everywhere  giving 
evidences  of  unrest  and  showing  that  the  long 
and  systematic  oppression  of  the  bureaucracy 
has  driven  them  well-nigh  to  despair;  while 
the  workingmen  in  the  cities  are  on  all  sides 
showing  a  growing  and  settled  determination 
to  have  a  day  of  reckoning  with  the  criminally 
cruel  oppressors  if  no  reasonable  reforms  or 
concessions  are  granted  to  the  people. 

Moreover,  the  foreign  groups  of  Russian 
patriots — ^men  whose  love  for  freedom  and  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  justice  has  been  so 
great  that  it  has  led  to  enforced  or  voluntary 
exile  from  their  fatherland — are  busy  with  the 
underground  railroad  by  which  Russia  is 
being  sown  with  the  literature  of  revolt,  free- 
dom and  democracy  much  as  was  France  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 

These  things  presage  a  change  for  the  better, 
but  whether  it  shall  come  through  peaceful 
methods,  by  virtue  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Czar, 
or  by  forcible  revolution  depends  on  the 
greatness  and  true  statesmanship  of  Nicholas 
n.  and  his  immediate  councillors. 


The  AinTUDB  op  The  Reactionary 

Autocrats. 

The  action  of  the  zemstvos  in  boldly 
petitioning  for  a  constitutional  government 
and  other  liberal  and  progressive  reforms,  the 
growing  restlessness  of  the  people  and  the 
rising  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  presence 
of  brutal  treatment  that  has  long  been  the 
rule  in  Russia,  are  enraging  and  alarming  the 
autocrats  and  bureaucrats.  Some,  it  is  true, 
merely  express  indignant  contempt  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  people  in  assuming  that  Uiey 
exist  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  minister  to 
the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  a  few  more  ot 
less  dissolute  members  of  a  so-called  royal 
feunily  and  the  subservient  toob  of  despotism 
that  constitute  the  bureaucracy.  This  senti- 
ment found  expression  in  the  recent  char> 
acteristic  remark  of  the  Grand  Duke  Seigiu8» 
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ide  of  the  Czar,  the  Groyemor-Greneral 
9S00W  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
I  the  reactionaries,  when  in  speaking  of 
smand  of  the  zemstvos  and  the  mutter- 
if  the  poor  of  Russia  he  said:   ''These 
ats  think,  I  suppose,  that  Russia  exists 
sm  as  a  dog  does  for  fleas." 
ile  some  of  the  autocrats,  however,  are 
ng    contempt    for    the    protests    and 
nng  unrest  of  the  people,  others  are  dis- 
ig  their  alarm  by  their  almost  frantic 
ses    of    the   autocracy    and    by    their 
lous  efforts  to  prove  that  a  constitutional 
iment  could  not  exist  in  Russia  because 
ignorance  of  the  people — an  ignorance, 
e  way,  for  which  the  church  and  the 
ucracy  are   chiefly  responsible.    Thus 
id  Pnnce  Mestchersky,  who  is  probably 
>lest  as  he  is  the  most  reactionary  of  the 
iers    of    the    autocracy,    industriously 
ating   throughout   Western   civilization 
d,  threadbare  cry  that  the  people  are  too 
int  for  self-government;    that  the  con- 
n  to  the  demand  of  the  zemstvos  would 
y  mean  the  autocracy  of  a  class,  and 
he  present  despotism  Ls  the  only  kind  of 
oment    that    could    successfully    carry 
id  the  best  interests  of  Russia.    This  is 
d,  old  cry  of  tyrants  and  despots  that  has 
rung  forth  when  the  people  have  de- 
ed justice  and  a  wider  measure  of  free- 
It  was  the  cry  of  King  Greorge  and  the 
onaries  that  brought  on  the  American 
lution.    It  is  the  false  shibboleth  of  the 
ies  of  democracy  and  freedom  the  world 
by  which  they  seek  to  justify  reactionary 
ations  and  the  maintenance  of  the  terror- 
liat  flourishes  in  nations  where  a  brutal 
.ucracy  such  as  exists  in  Russia  obtains, 
e  most  shameful  feature  of  the  present 
iganda  of  despotism  is  the  spectacle  of 
ican,  Elnglish  and  Continental  journalists 
ither  reactionaries  taking  up  and  echoing 
catch-phrases  and  false  pleas  of  the 
il-pleaders  for  tyranny. 


Russia  and  Self-GtOVernment. 

BHAFS  there  is  no  Russian  thinker  and 
t  better  able  to  utter  an  authentic  word 
swer  to  the  sophistical  cries  of  selfish  up- 
n  of  autocracy  in  Russia  than  Professor 
Milyoukov,  the  eminent  economist, 
rian  and  educator,  who  was  imprisoned 
II  for  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  students 
who  has  recently  delivered  a  brilliant 
e  of  lectures  in  Boston  on  present  con- 


ditions in  Russia.  This  eminent  and  careful 
thinker,  before  the  Twentieth-Century  Qub, 
on  December  17,  1904,  exposed  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  cry  that  the  Russians  were  not  pre- 
pared for  self-government.  He  spoke  as  an 
expert,  having,  as  he  stated,  conducted  a 
special  inquiry  to  determine  that  very  question, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
Czar  of  Russia  granted  the  Bulgarians  a  con- 
stitution patterned  after  that  of  the  Belgians. 
''The  only  changes  introduced  made  it  even 
more  democratic  than  the  Belgian  constitu- 
tion, for  the  Bulgarians  got  a  one-chamber 
legislature  and  universal  instead  of  limited 
storage."  And  Professor  Milyoukov  con- 
tinued: "I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Bulgarians 
are  not  a  people  of  higher  intelligence  than  the 
Russians;  yet  experience  has  shown  that  they 
choose  their  representatives  very  intelligently 
and  in  a  way  quite  up  to  the  level  of  their  own 
interests  as  a  people.  Moreover,  the  Bulgarians 
received  their  constitution  after  being  in  serf- 
dom under  the  Turkish  rule.  Their  consti- 
tution has  proved  a  sort  of  school  of  political 
life  among  them,  and  enormous  changes  have 
taken  place  in  Bulgaria  altogether  owing  to 
the  constant  practice  of  political  rights  which 
has  been  given  to  Bulgaria  by  the  working  of 
that  constitution;  and  if  I  were  to  be  asked, 
here  or  in  Russia,  whether  the  vote  should  be 
given  in  my  country  generally  to  the  people, 
I  should  answer  in  Uie  affirmative." 

The  claim  of  the  interested  reactionaries  in 
Russia  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  positive 
assertions  of  those  in  our  own  counUy  who 
were  interested  in  sugar  monopolies  and  oth^ 
privileges  a  short  time  since,  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  was  up  for  consideration. 
These  would-be  fosterers  of  despotism  de- 
clared that  the  claim  that  the  Cubans  could 
be  entrusted  with  self-government  was  pre- 
posterous. They  insisted  that  our  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  entertain  the  idea  for  a 
moment;  yet  Cuba  is  getting  along  incom- 
parably better  than  Russia  under  autocracy. 
Moreover,  in  Russia  the  people  would  be  led, 
aided  and  educated  by  the  educators  of 
Russia  and  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened 
members  of  the  zemstvos — ^men  in  many 
instances  of  the  widest  learning  and  of  the 
noblest  purposes. 

Signs  of  Change. 

The  bold  and  statesmanlike  plea  of  the 
leaders  of  the  zemstvos,  recently  made  to  the 
Czar,  showed  the  liberal  leaders  of  Russia  who 
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represent  the  communes  to  be  men  of  intelli- 
gence, of  moral  courage  and  endowed  with  a 
lofty  patriotism  that  argues  well  for  the 
future  of  the  nation  after  the  baleful  spell  of  an 
intolerable  despotism  shall  be  broken.  That 
it  will  be  broken  multitudinous  signs  indicate. 
Professor  Milyoukov,  in  one  of  his  Lowell 
Institute  lectures  delivered  in  Boston,  well 
observed  that:  '* Russia  is  no  longer  sub- 
missive. Political  parties  are  numerous,  ag- 
gressive and  better  organized  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  men  in  power  cannot  grapple  with 
the  problem  before  them.  What  and  how 
grave  that  problem  is,  is  to  be  appreciated  by  a 
study  of  the  revolution. 

''From  academic  to  practical,  the  new  lib- 
eral movement,  dating  from  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  has  moved  steadily  to  organization 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  zemstvos, 
or  local  assembly,  to  which  were  committed 
the  management  of  local  provincial  affairs  in 
certain  parts  of  European  Russia.  The 
gentry,  as  already  noted,  had  been  brought 
into  personal  competition  with  the  lower 
classes.  The  gentry  had  to  work — had  to 
descend  to  what  are  called  in  Russia  the  'men 
of  mixed  ranks.'  In  this  way  the  capable 
element  in  the  gentry  became  more  democratic. 
The  liberab  of  the  gentry  recruited  their  ranks 
from  men  of  lower  orders,  organized  liberal 
work,  and  defined  more  sharply  its  pro- 
gramme of  reform  and  progress. 

"Growth  of  liberalism  was  favored  at  the 
same  time  by  the  rise  of  the  liberal  professions, 
literature  and  law  having  their  first  firm  estab- 
lishment with  this  new  era.  In  the  zemstvos 
the  share  of  the  lower  classes  was  very  slight, 
yet  the  educated  class  which  directed  the 
work  of  the  zemstvos  remained  remarkably 
faithful  to  its  liberal  spirit.  Schools,  hospitals, 
medical  and  asylum  service,  charities — ^all  the 
agencies  of  education  and  relief  were  actively 
pushed.  All  this  work,  carried  out  by  ex- 
ecutive boards  or  officers,  created  new  voca- 
tions which  many  men  preferred  to  the  service 
of  the  State.  First  of  these  were  the  school- 
teachers. Next  were  the  zemstvos  doctors, 
generally  pioneers  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
among  the  village  peasants.  Perhaps  nearest 
to  the  lowest  classes  were  the  statisticians, 
who  came  into  intimate  touch  with  every  fact 
of  the  peasant's  daily  life.  These,  with  the 
teachers  of  agriculture^  the  whole  group  being 
known  as  'the  third  dement/  became  from 
the  nature  of  their  work  rather  more  radical 
than  the  semstvos  i1 


"The  demand  for  a  constitution  has  been 
incessant,  and  widely  varied  in  form.' 
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The  Neue  Freie  Preise  of  ^^enna,  Austriaf 
in  commenting  on  the  recent  assembling  of  the 
zemstvos  congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  observed 
that:  "It  was  not  summoned,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  states-general  in  France  and  as  was 
the  case  with  the  united  Landtags  in  Prussia. 
It  assembled  spontaneously,  grew  out  of  the 
ground  of  itself,  as  it  were,  like  a  thing  of 
necessity,  a  something  not  to  be  held  badk,  a 
thing  pressing  forth  into  the  sunlight,  ele- 
mental, not  needing  to  be  called.  These  men 
who  came  together  in  the  zemstvos  congress 
are  heroes  and  carry  their  fate  in  their  hands 
at  a  word  of  command  that  is  mightier  than 
all  the  power  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.*' 

And  this  journal  concludes  that  "the  great 
historical  process  has  begun.  It  can  be 
halted,  delayed,  but  scarcely  turned  back- 
ward." 


Revolutionary  Leadebs  and  Thb 

People. 

A  NX7MBER  of  Writers  who  have  dealt  with 
the  possibilities  of  revolution  in  Russia  have 
insisted  that  any  general  revolt  would  prove 
ineffectual,  because  the  people  would  have  no 
capable  leaders  such  as  we  had  in  our  Revc^u- 
tion  or  such  as  the  bourgeois  class  in  France. 
Singularly  enough,  these  writers,  who  for  the 
most  part  seem  to  be  making  the  hope  the 
father  to  the  thought,  overlook  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  conflict 
between  autocratic  despotism  and  the  people 
wherein  there  were  better  prospects  for  able 
leaders  than  in  Russia  to-day.  The  present 
bureaucracy  of  Russia  is  made  up  largely  if 
not  chiefly  of  men  who  have  been  picked,  as 
was  the  late  tyrant  Von  Plehve,  from  the 
common  walks  of  life.  The  master-spirits  in 
Russia  have  demanded  three  things  of  thdr 
servants:  (1)  absolute  subserviency  to  the  . 
despotic  decrees  of  the  royal  family  and  the  | 
councillors  highest  in  authority;  (2)  intel- 
lectual ability;  (3)  courage  and  the  absence  of 
sentiments  of  humanity,  justice  and  morality 
that  would  prevent  the  execution  of  the  mort 
inhuman,  brutal  and  monstrous  decrees  that 
the  autocrats  desire  to  issue  in  furtherance  of 
their  supposed  interests  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  absolute  and  resistless  despotism. 

Now  they  have  found  it  far  easier  to  find 
recruits  for  ofiioes  among  the  ambitious  but 
morally  defective  sons  of  the  common  pec^ 
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diftn  among  the  high-spirited  scions  of  the  old 
aristocracj.  Consequently  for  several  dec- 
ades there  has  been  going  on  a  steady  weed- 
ing out  of  the  aristocracy  and  a  driving  of  the 
old  nobility  into  the  background.  Many  of 
the  representatives  of  these  old  families  are 
to-day  members  of  the  zemstvos;  others  are 
in  comparative  obscurity.  Numbers  have 
been  exiled  to  Siberia,  imprisoned  or  put  to 
death,  while  their  sons  cannot  be  expected  to 
show  any  great  love  for  the  bureaucracy  if  the 
hour  strikes  for  an  onward  movement  for 
Russian  civilization  along  the  pathway  of 
revolution.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
educators  and  the  daring  and  high-minded 
fltudents  who  throng  the  Russian  universities 
and  higher  schools.  Hence  in  the  event  of  a 
revolution,  capable,  high-minded  and  devoted 
leaders,  as  noble  and  self-sacrificing  as  were 
lefferson,  Franklin,  Washington  or  the  others 
of  our  great  fathers,  or  as  were  Lafayette  and 
others  in  Continental  Europe,  will  not  be 
wanting. 

The  Insahablb  Gresd  of  The  Royal 
Faiolt  or  Russia. 

The  lOBERT  and  indescribable  suffering  of 
the  peasants  of  Russia  is  largely  due  to  the 
insatiable  avarice  or  greed  of  the  reigning 
fiunily  of  Russia.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Anglo-Rvssian  of  London,  the  editor,  Jaakoff 
Prelooker,  in  an  editorial  leader  entitled 
"Insatiable  Autocracy*'  states  that  the  land 


owned  by  the  110,000,000  peasants  of  Russia 
aggregates  only  85,141,886  acres,  while  the 
imperial  family  alone  owns  82,000,000  acres, 
the  remaining  181,606,519  acres  being  held 
by  the  land^  aristocracy  and  the  favored 
nobility.  Moreover  this  writer  says  in  speak- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  land: 

*'It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  land 
in  the  possession  of  the  imperial  family  and 
the  nobility  is  of  the  very  richest  and  most 
fertile,  whilst  that  of  the  peasants  is  of  the 
poorest.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  nobleman 
with  an  average  of  some  128  acres,  is  exempt 
from  ordinary  State  taxes,  whilst  the  peasant 
with  an  average  of  one-third  of  an  acre,  has 
not  only  to  pay  taxes,  but  is  loaded  with  many 
other  burdens  imposed  exclusively  upon  his 
class  alone.*' 

Is  it  strange  that  from  the  peasant's  hut, 
from  the  workman's  hovel,  from  the  student's 
attic,  comes  the  cry  for  change — a  cry  which 
when  taken  up  by  the  educators  and  the 
zemstvos  leaders  may  well  create  consterna- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  the  criminals  in  high 
places  who  with  the  present  unholy  and  in- 
defensible war  on  their  hands  in  the  E^t  are 
unable  to  mercilessly  crush  those  who  have 
dared  to  protest,  as  bureaucracies  have  so 
frequently  crushed  noble  and  educator,  student, 
maid,  matron,  peasant  and  workingman  in 
the  past,  whenever  they  have  cried  for  justice, 
for  education  and  for  freedom  ? 


ADVANCE  IN  PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP. 


Signal  Success  of  Municipal  Telb- 
PHONis  IN  Great  Britain. 

MR.  E.  DAGGER  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
teresting paper  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Mtmicipal  Journal  and  Engineer  gives  some 
highly  important  facts  relating  to  public- 
ownership  of  telephones  in  Great  Britain,  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  public-ownership  and 
operation  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  to  the  tax-payers  and  the  com- 
munity enjoying  such  service,  however  un- 
satisfactoiy  it  has  been  to  the  great  telephone 
monopolies  that  strove  to  deceive,  frighten  and 
mislead  the  people  and  influence  the  action 
of  the  authorities  as  they  have  done  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  United  States.  He  shows,  for 
example,   that  in   Glasgow   there  are  now 


11,500  telephones,  the  average  revenue  per 
telephone  being  $21.  Ten  per  cent,  is  paid  as 
a  royalty  to  the  post-oflSce  department,  so  the 
average  which  the  municipality  receives  is  but 
$18.90.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  small  cost  to  sub- 
scribers the  city  meets  all  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses,  pays  all  interest  charges, 
sets  aside  a  sum  for  a  sinking-fund,  and  also 
has  an  annual  surplus  for  depreciation  of 
over  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  often  urged  by  the  owners  and  .the 
hired  agents  of  the  public-service  corporations, 
and  echoed  by  the  unthinking,  that  public- 
ownership  gives  poorer  service  than  private- 
ownership,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  every 
instance  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
municipal-ownership  in  the  Old  World  super- 
seding private-ownership,  the  service  has  been 
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immeasuTBbly  improved  under  the  city's 
operation;  and  in  comparing  public-owner- 
ship with  private-ownership,  Uie  only  fair 
comparisons  are  dearly  those  made  where 
the  private  and  public  operations  have  been 
employed  in  the  same  dty,  or  where  dties  are 
compared  with  dties  in  the  same  country. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  munidpal  tdephones  in 
Glasgow  the  service  seems  to  eclipse  that  of 
the  private  companies  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  On  this  point  Frederick  Adams, 
after  personal  investigation,  writes  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"The  Glasgow  tdephone  service  b  the  best 
I  have  ever  inspected.  Mr.  Bennett  informed 
me  that  statistics  showed  that  the  average 
time  required  to  make  a  connection  was  less 
than  fifteen  seconds.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  tdephone  booth  is  practically  un- 
known in  the  office  of  a  Glasgow  business 
man.  The  instrument  is  on  the  edge  of  his 
desk,  and  the  recdver  and  transmitter  are  in 
one  piece.  This  aluminum  device  is  con- 
nected with  a  wire  cord,  and  the  customer 
may  converse  leaning  back  in  his  chair  or 
walking  about  the  room,  as  he  prefers.  It  is 
a  most  dedded  improvement  over  the  dumsy 
and  antiquated  system  which  yet  prevails  in 
most  exchanges  in  the  United  States." 

Some  idea  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  net 
revenues  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  Corporation  Telephone 
Department's  report  for  the  years  ending 
May  Slst.  In  1902  the  net  revenue  was 
968,647.  In  190S  it  had  risen  to  $170,518; 
and  in  1904  it  reached  $241,742. 

Outside  of  the  London  post-office  tdephone 
system,  the  Glasgow  municipal  plant  is  the 
largest  underground  system  in  Great  Britain. 

In  England  the  public  authorities  seem 
more  sane  and  honest  than  those  in  America; 
at  least,  they  are  far  less  subservient  to  public- 
service  corporations  and  more  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  It  has  been  a  fre- 
quent policy  of  the  private-service  corporations 
with  us  to  secure  so-called  experts,  who 
dther  before  the  people's  servants  or  through 
the  press  warned  the  public  against  the  dangers 
of  loss  through  public-ownership.  Corpora- 
tions like  the  Boston  Elevated  ItEulway  Com- 
pany which  are  pouring  from  three  to  four 
million  dollars  every  year  into  the  pockets  of  a 
comparatively  few  over-rich  stockholders  and 
their  pliant  tools,  are  always  very  solidtous 
lest  a  dty  should  commit  Uie  grave  folly  of 


taking  over  the  munidpal  utilities;  but  these 
alarmist  cries  that  make  the  way  so  easy  for 
the  people's  servants  who  wiah  to  see  matters 
through  the  spectades  of  the  over-rich  cor- 
porations, have  little  influence  in  England, 
where  the  munidpal  authorities  place  the 
interests  of  the  people  before  the  interests  and 
emoluments  of  a  few  individauls.  A  striking 
case  of  this  kind  b  dted  by  Mr.  Dagger  in  his 
story  of  the  success  of  Portsmouth  with 
munidpal  tdephones. 

"The  results  achieved,"  he  tells  us,  "with 
this  exchange  are  interesting  as  proving  how 
worthless  are  opinions  of  experts  whose 
evidence  is  put  forward  by  the  monopolies  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  establishment 
of  munidpal  undertakings.  At  the  Ports- 
mouth local  Grovemment  Board  inquiry  two 
witnesses  were  put  forward  by  the  National 
Tdephone  Company  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  borrowing  powers  to  build  the  plant. 
They  were  J.  E.  Kingsbury,  English  manager 
for  the  Western  Electric  Company,  of  Chicago, 
a  *Bell'  corporation,  and  Herbert  Laws 
Webb,  late  engineer  to  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  (also  'Bell').  The  following 
are  extracts  from  their  evidence: 

'"Q.  In  your  view,  will  this  business  be  a 
financial  success? 

"'A.  (J.  E.  Kingsbury):  No;  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can. 

"'Q.  Do  you  think  it  commerdally 
sound? 

"A.    I  think  it  quite  uncommerdal. 
'Q.    Are  the  (proposed)  rates  remunera- 
tive? 

•"A.  (H.  L.  Webb):  I  do  not  think  that 
they  can  possibly  be  remunerative. 

"'Q.  Will  the  undertaking  be  a  charge  on 
the  rates? 

"'A.  I  think  it  will  be  a  chaige  on  the 
rates. 


« 
« 


>>» 


The  dtizens  of  Portsmouth  were  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  testimony  of  these  so-called 
experts.  In  spite  of  their  warning,  the  dty 
installed  her  own  telephone-plant.  The 
receipts  for  last  year,  up  to  March  31st, 
averaged  $17.50  per  telephone  (the  un- 
limited service  is  $28.61 ;  limited,  $17.54  and 
$12.18).  After  deducting  the  post-office  de- 
partment's royalty  the  telephone  recdpts 
averaged  $15.79  per  instrument,  and  this  en- 
abled the  dty  to  pay  operating  and  mainten- 
ance expenses,  etc.   The  net  revenue  amounted 
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to  a  dmdend  of  nine  per  cent  on  the  capital 
expended,  out  of  which  interest  and  sinldng 
fondfl  were  deducted,  leaving  $6,186  for  de- 
preciatioD  fund. 

These  cities  furnish  examples  of  the 
actual  practical  results  of  public-ownership 
of  public  utilities.  How  much  longer  will 
our  people  submit  to  being  plundered  to 
make  others  over-rich,  and,  what  is  worse, 
submit  to  a  spoliation  which  almost  invari- 
Mj  leads  to  the  corrupting  of  the  people's 
? 


The  Result  or  Municipal  Public- 
Lighting  IN  Cleveland. 

The  results  that  have  attended  the  light- 
ing of  the  streets  of  Cleveland  bj  the  munid- 
palitj  instead  of  under  contract  (the  method 
whidi  had  obtained)  afford  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  saving  which  a  dty  can  and  should 
make  bj  munidpal-ownership  and  control 
of  public  utilities.  Under  the  old  method  the 
streets  were  lighted  bj  a  private  corporation, 
and  the  dty  paid  $22.56  per  lamp.  Under 
munidpal  lighting  the  cost  to  the  dty  is 
$17.88  a  lamp.  As  there  are  6,500  gas-hunps 
at  the  present  time  in  Cleveland,  tibe  saving 
to  the  dty  is  $83,670.  The  candle-power  of 
the  lights  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  when 
the  dty  enriched  Uie  private  corporation  to 
the  extent  of  over  $80,000  a  year  for  doing  a 
part  of  its  own  business.  Only  by  the  power 
of  corrupt  wealth  is  it  possible  to  prevent 
from  year  to  year  the  munidpalities  of  America 
from  enjoying  the  enormous  revenue  derived 
by  the  various  private  corporations  through 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  dty  should 
turn  $88,670  a  year,  or  $886,700  every  decade, 
into  the  pockets  of  an  over-rich  corporation, 
when  this  simi  can  easily  be  saved  to  the  tax- 
payers and  when  the  saving,  moreover,  is 
favorable  to  good  government?  Clevdand, 
under  a  genuine  reform  government,  has 
given  the  only  sane,  practi^  and  business- 
like answer  that  can  be  given. 


Wht  The  Gas-Trust  in  Two  CmEs  Sees 
Peril  in  Yellow  Journalism. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  terrors  of  yellow 
journalism  have  ever  before  proved  such  a 
ni^tmare  to  the  extortionate  gas-monopolies 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  to  recreant 
puUic  officials  as  of  late.    During  the  past 


few  months  Mr.  Hearst  has  exposed  the 
shameful  and  disgraceful  methods  by  which 
the  mayor  and  comptroller  of  New  Yoric 
sought  to  turn  over  $9,000,000  to  the  gas- 
trust.  The  public  servants  in  the  great 
metropolis  strove  in  every  way  to  consum- 
mate these  iniquitous  proceedings,  but  Mr. 
Hearst  laid  bare  thdr  action  in  his  paper, 
attacked  them  in  the  courts  and  finally 
secured  a  permanent  injunction,  preventing 
the  payment  of  the  $9,000,000  to  the  great 
chag^  of  the  discredited  mayor  and  the 
exasperation  of  the  grasping  monopoly. 

In  Boston  an  aggressive  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  various  gas  companies  that  con- 
stitute the  gas  monopoly  of  Boston  and  her 
environs  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Hearst,  first  in 
the  Boston  American  and  later  before  the 
State  Commissioners.  When  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  officials  Mr.  Hearst, 
through  his  attorneys,  presented  the  petition 
of  seventy  thousand  of  the  dtizens  of  Boston 
asking  that  the  present  exorbitant  price  of 
one  dollar  per  thousand  cubic  feet  be  reduced 
to  eighty  cents  per  thousand.  The  trust,  as 
usual,  was  represented  by  the  ablest  legal 
ability  and  fdt  confident  in  its  power  to  defeat 
the  just  demands  of  a  long-suffering  and 
shamefully-plundered  public.  But  Mr.  Hearst 
created  consternation  in  the  monopolistic 
family  when  he  brought  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Professor  Edward  Bemis,  the  famous 
gas-expert,  who  after  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion made  a  merciless  eocposS  of  the  preposter- 
ous daims  of  the  gas  combine.  He  showed, 
for  example,  that  from  their  own  figures  the 
Brookline  Gas  Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
gas  corporations  in  the  present  monopoly, 
could  during  the  past  seven  years  have  paid 
seven  per  cent,  on  its  entire  capitalization  and 
yet  only  have  charged  the  public  eighty  cents 
per  thousand  for  gas. 

One  of  the  State  Commissioners  has  from 
the  first  displayed  a  sense  of  fairness  and  that 
judidal  impartiality  which  should  always 
characterize  officials  acting  in  the  capadty  of 
judges.  The  other  two  commissioners,  how- 
ever, have  shown  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the 
views  presented  by  the  gas-trust  and  its 
special-pleaders,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Greorge,  going  so  far  as  to  dedare,  when 
he  refused  to  call  for  certain  books  which  the 
people's  representatives  asked  should  be 
presented  before  the  Commission,  that  "the 
law  says  that  we  shall  settle  this  question,  and 
not  the  community,"  thereby  displaying  that 
insolent  arrogance  which  has  marked  the  most 
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o£fensiye  and  odious  puppets  of  despotism  in 
olden  times,  but  which  is  not  supposed  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  people's  servants  in  a  re- 
public. 

The  cartoons  which  we  present  this  month 
bearing  on  this  gas  fight  are  of  special  interest 
to  the  American  people  because  the  conflict 
between  these  great,  oppressive,  public-service 
lighting  companies  in  two  of  America's  great 
cities  is  the  same  conflict  that  is  being  waged 
between  the  people  and  the  railroads,  the  re- 
frigerator-car trust,  the  coal-trust,  the  sugar- 
trust  and  other  iniquitous  combinations  that 
are  deliberately  plundering  the  people.  The 
impudent  remark  of  Conmiissioner  Greoige, 
in  which  he  expresses  so  much  contempt  for 
the  will,  desire  and  demand  of  the  community 
he  is  supposed  to  represent,  affords  another 
powerful  reason  why  every  American  voter 
should  place  the  demand  for  the  enjoyment 
of  democratic  government  through  direct- 
legislation  above  all  other  immediate  demands. 


The  people's  servants  have  come  to  hold 
their  emplojrers  in  contempt  and  too  fre- 
quently act  as  though  they  held  briefs  from 
the  oppressors  and  plunderers  of  individuals 
and  communities. 

However  the  present  case  may  be  settled  in 
Boston,  and  from  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  present  writing  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  people  wiU  gain  their  just  reUef 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Hearst's  campaign  has  proved  of  im- 
mense value  and  the  cause  of  public-owner- 
ship of  gas  has  been  materially  strengthened, 
as  it  has  been  made  apparent  to  thousands  of 
our  citizens  as  never  before  that  the  only 
relief  for  the  people  from  extortion  and  op- 
pression by  public-service  monopolies  lies  in 
our  following  the  wise  example  of  Old  Worid 
cities  and  making  and  selling  our  own  gas  at 
from  one-half  to  one-third  less  than  the 
American  people  are  now  paying  the  over- 
rich  private  corporations. 


SOCIALISM  IN  ITALY. 


Phenomenal  Growth  or  The  Socialist 

Vote  in  Italy. 

PRESS  dispatches  sent  out  from  Italy  and 
published  throughout  America,  purport- 
ing to  give  the  result  of  the  recent  election,  were 
such  as  to  woefully  mislead  the  people.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  was  heralded  far  and  wide  that 
the  Socialists  had  met  a  crushing  or  over- 
whelming defeat,  and  we  were  gravely  told 
by  learned  editors  that  labor  in  Italy  had 
repudiated  the  vagaries  of  Socialism.  Then 
came  the  positive  statement  that  the  great 
Italian  Socialist  leader,  Enrico  Ferri,  had 
been  defeated. 

Now  what  were  the  facts?  In  the  first 
place  Enrico  Ferri  stood  for  election  in  three 
districts.  In  one  he  was  defeated:  in  two  he 
was  elected.  Secondly,  the  Socialists  elected 
members  from  twenty-eight  districts,  while  in 
1900  they  were  successful  in  thirty-two  dis- 
tricts, so  their  voting  strength  in  the  new 
parliament  will  be  five  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding congress.  The  Socialist  vote,  how- 
ever, almost  doubled  that  of  1900,  as  at  the 
recent  election  they  polled  801,000  votes, 
while  in  1900  the  total  vote  was  162.000. 

The  loss  of  five  seats  was  due  to  two  principal 
causes.  In  1900  the  radical  Republicans 
acted  with  the  Socialists  in  several  districts. 


supportiog  their  candidates.  In  the  late 
election  the  Socialists  stood  alone,  while  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  for  the  most  part 
held  aloof  from  elections  because  the  Italian 
Grovemment  antagonizes  the  absurd  claims 
to  temporal  power  made  by  the  Pontiff, 
actively  assisted  the  government's  candidates 
in  several  districts  with  the  hope  of  defeating 
the  Socialists.  Thus,  though  the  Socialists 
have  almost  doubled  their  voting  strength 
they  have  fewer  seats  in  the  parliament 
But  to  talk  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
Socialism  in  Italy,  or  to  say  that  the  laborers 
of  Italy  have  deserted  Socialism  is  in  the  face 
of  the  returns  so  pitiably  false  that  one  would 
think  that  this  kind  of  misrepresentation 
would  be  resented  by  the  reading  public,  even 
that  part  of  it  that  has  no  sympathy  with 
Socialism,  for  people  as  a  rule  do  not  enjoy 
being  mislead  as  to  palpable  facts. 

Another  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reference  to  the  Socialist  vote  in  Italy.  It  is 
not  an  ignorant  vote,  as  some  papers  have 
striven  to  prove.  Quite  the  contrary.  In 
Italy  no  person  is  allowed  to  vote  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  and  in  the  kingdom  fifty-six 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  unable  to  vote 
because  of  being  illiterate.  The  301,000 
Italian  votes  given  to  the  Socialist  ticket  were 
cast  by  persons  who  could  read  and  write. 
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1900  the  Socialists  polled  12.9  per  cent, 
entire  vote.    In  1904  they  polled  20 
at.  of  the  entire  vote, 
take  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  these 


facts  in  the  interest  of  common  justice  and 
fair  play  and  to  correct  the  misapprehension 
of  those  of  our  people  who  have  taken  the 
press  reports  as  truthful  statements. 


SHADOWS  ON  THE  PATHWAY  OF  PROGRESS. 


L  Contrasts  The  Fruit  of  Friyileqb 
rD  iNixiUALnr  of  Opportunitibs. 

4  THE  fifteenth  of  December  the  Boston 
Herald  published  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
harles  Schwab  of  steel-trust  fame  recently 
pair  of  shoes  made  to  order,  and  on 
[ng  them  with  a  bill  for  fifty  dollars, 
as  so  convinced  of  their  superiority  that 
rthwith  ordered  five  pairs  more  at  the 
price."  On  the  same  day  the  Boston 
Dg  Transcript  published  the  following 
ch  from  New  York: 

Eiw  York,  December  15th. — ^After  trudg- 
rough  the  snow  from  one  end  of  the  dty 
other  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  em- 
ent,  his  wife  and  six  children  being 
it  food  and  ordered  to  leave  their  home 
upper  East-side  tenement-house  because 
Q-payment  of  rent,  John  G)rcoran,  a 
to-day  ended  his  life  by  drinking  car- 
idd." 

!se  social  contrasts  are  strictly  typical  of 
ions  that  prevail  to-day  in  our  land  of 
t  inexhaustible  undeveloped  wealth, 
»  unjust  and  fundamentally  inequitable 
ions.  Elsewhere  we  call  the  attention 
'  readers  to  the  fact  that  in  Manhattan 
gh  in  1903  there  were  60,463  families 
i  from  their  tenements.  That  is  about 
en  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
es  in  the  borough.  The  agony  and 
r  that  attended  a  large  number  of  the 
:s  that  were  thus  driven  forth  from  their 
r  can  never  be  adequately  described, 
le  above  dispatch  may  enable  us  to  feel 
bing  of  the  anguish  of  spirit,  the  utter 
ir,  which  some  of  these  unfortunates 
enced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast 
I  that  was  so  quickly  acquired  by  Mr. 
lb  and  which  has  been  partly  squandered 
nte  Carlo,  came  largely  by  virtue  of  that 
B  legislation  which  enables  a  few  men  to 
!  from  the  government  special  privileges 
have  placed  the  American  people  at 
mercy  while  they  have  levied  such  ex- 
late  or  excessive  prices  for  their  wares 


that  they  have  acquired  millions  upon  mfllions 
of  dollars,  and  which  enable  them  to-day  to 
still  rob  the  American  citizens  of  from  six  to 
eleven  dollars  on  every  ton  of  iron  and  steel 
purchased,  in  excess  of  what  this  same  preda- 
tory band  charges  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain 
and  Canada.  Legislation  of  this  character 
cannot  fail  to  produce  multi-millionaires  or  a 
plutocracy  whose  great  wealth  and  power  have 
only  been  possible  of  attainment  through  spe- 
cial privileges  and  monopoly  rights  by  which 
the  masses  have  been  plundered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few,  and  such  conditions  cannot  fail  to 
produce  increasing  examples  of  social  contrasts 
such  as  the  typical  instances  dted  above. 


Recrudescence  of  Medieval  Reugious 
Intolerance  in  Spain. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Public  Opinion  contains 
a  translation  of  a  noteworthy  editorial  from 
the  Impardal  of  Madrid,  Spain,  which 
merits  Uie  thoughtful  consideration  of  our 
people  as  it  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner 
how  easy  it  is  for  reactionary  elements,  when 
once  they  obtain  power,  to  re&tablish  the 
baleful,  soul-shriveling,  thought-fettering  con- 
ditions which  marked  the  Europe  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  The  Impardal,  as  the  editor  of  Public 
Opinion  well  observes,  cannot  be  suspected 
of  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  Yet  this  editorial, 
after  describing  the  paralyzed  condition  which 
prevails  in  the  city  of  Bilbao,  due  to  the 
collapse  of  a  speculative  boom,  passes  to  the 
notice  of  a  stagnation  more  deadly  than  that 
of  business — the  stagnation  of  the  brain  and 
aU  the  nobler  and  higher  sensibilities  in  man, 
due  to  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  popular 
mind,  the  result  of  the  reactionary  agitation 
of  the  Jesuits  and  other  church  fathers  in  their 
effort  to  stamp  out  free  inquiry  and  the  liberal 
aspirations  of  the  people — ^a  stagnation  that  is 
"destroying  domestic  peace,  injuring  social 
relations  and  transforming  the  religious  senti- 
ment into  a  poisoned  political  weapon.  In- 
tolerance," the  Impardal  continues,  "has 
obtained  such  a  form  that  the  inhabitants  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  into  the  'good'  and 
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the  'bad,'  that  is»  into  those  who  with  their 
gold  and  their  votes  elected  Urquiji — ^the 
candidate  of  the  Jesuits  for  parliament — and 
those  who  opposed  this  candidate  or  remained 
neutral. 

"Most  powerful  in  this  element,  which  is 
oontinuaUj  plotting  against  eyeiything  with 
a  liberal  tendency,  are  the  women.  No  en- 
deavor, no  sacrifice,  is  too  great  where  the 
object  is  to  fulfil  the  conmiands  of  their  father 
confessors.  In  this  crusade  against  the  'bad' 
eveiy  weapon  is  permitted,  while  all  questions 
of  conscience  must  be  put  aside.  Tlie  vilest 
pretensions  are  ennobled  when  they  are  used 
for  the  gloiy  of  God,  which  in  this  case  con- 
sists in  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  liberals. 
Boycotts  are  declared  against  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  newspapers,  against  all 
in  fact,  who  do  not  submit  blindly  to  the  ruling 
elements.  The  sefioras  form  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  boycotting  this  or  that  shop,  this 
or  that  workman,  this  or  that  newspaper, 
while  lists  are  published  of  all  persons  who 
advertise  in  the  offensive  newspaper.  The 
insolent  boldness  with  which  the  reactionaries 
proceed  in  their  campaign  is  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  their  lust  for  battle,  while  their 
intolerance  is  the  most  supreme  of  their 
virtues.  All  who  do  not  think  as  they  do  are 
lepers,  contact  with  whom  wiU  certainly  lead 
to  infection;  and  this  unheard-of  condition 
will  now  be  extended  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment which  the  government  has  concluded 
with  the  Vatican." 

The  above  statement  from  the  important 
Madrid  journal  is  a  melancholy  iUustration  of 
the  inevitable  result  which  follows  when  re- 
actionary and  dogmatic  religious  concepts  gain 
ascendency  over  reason  and  enlightenment. 
When  such  conditions  obtain,  all  the  finest 
sentiments,  all  the  instincts  of  justice  and 
humanity,  all  thought  of  the  Golden-Rule, 
give  place  to  savage  hate,  inspiring  fanaticism 
that  turns  the  dial-hand  bisu:k  toward  the 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages. 


A  Canard  That  Proved  a  Boomerang. 

Deputy  Gabriel  Syveton,  whose  brutal 
assault  on  the  War  Minister  of  France  led  to 
his  expulsion  from  the  parliament  house  and 
who  later  committed  suicide,  was  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  of  the  reactionary  element  in 
the  French  parliament.  His  attacks  on  the 
republican  government  and  on  aU  the  liberal 
measures  were  such  as  to  delight  the  most 


reactionaiy  Clericals.  And  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  disgraceful  assault  on  the  Minister 
of  War  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Minister, 
in  seeking  to  prevent  men  who  were  sub- 
servient to  the  reactionary  religionists  that  had 
ever  been  hostile  to  free  education  and  the 
republic  from  gaining  commanding  positions 
in  the  army. 

When  the  news  of  M.  Syveton 's  violent 
death  was  circulated,  the  reactionaries  in- 
stantly spread  the  report  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Free-Masons,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  evidence  of  suicide  was  most  con- 
vincing in  character.  Later  it  was  claimed 
that  he  had  been  houndc^  to  death  by  the 
government  because  of  his  loyal  and  out- 
spoken defence  of  the  reactionaries  and  the 
position  taken  by  the  upholders  of  the  Vatican. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  real  cause  of  the 
suicide  was  disclosed  in  the  fact  that  Madame 
Syveton  was  about  to  demand  a  divorce  on 
account  of  the  improper  sexual  relations  be- 
tween her  husband  and  her  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage.  The  daughter  in  question 
had  married  M.  Menard.  The  Paris  dis- 
patch published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
December  15,  1904,  stated  that: 

'*Both  M.  Menard  and  Mme.  Syveton  had 
accused  the  deputy  of  these  relations,  and  a 
family  council  took  place  shortly  before  M. 
Syveton 's  death,  at  which  violent  scenes  were 
enacted,  M.  Menard  declaring  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  deputy  to  put  a  bullet  through  his 
head,  and  Mme.  Syveton  announcing  her 
purpose  to  sue  for  a  divorce. 

"This  was  on  the  eve  of  M.  Syveton 's  trial 
for  assaulting  War  Minister  Andre  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  deputy  foresaw 
the  public  disclosure  of  his  relations  with  his 
wife's  daughter,  and  thereupon  committed 
suicide  for  the  purpose  of  avertiDg  the  dis- 
closure." 

If  instead  of  being  a  champion  of  conven- 
tional reaction  and  clericalism.  Deputy  Syve- 
ton had  been  a  radical  republican  or  a  social 
democrat,  the  conservative  and  reactionary 
press  of  this  and  other  lands  would  have  given 
great  prominence  to  the  fact  and  we  should 
have  been  treated  on  every  hand  to  long 
homilies  on  the  evils  of  secular  education,  on 
the  menace  to  morality  incident  to  liberal 
republican  training  or  the  philosophy  of 
socialism.  As,  however,  the  statesman  was 
pre&ninent  as  a  defender  of  the  church  and  an 
upholder  of  reactionary  ideals,  little  has  been 
said  on  the  matter. 
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By  Robert  Hunter.  Goth.  Pp. 
Price,  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 
Tork:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

I.   THE  AUTHOR. 

x>MaciENC£  literature  of  social  prog- 
dves  an  important  contribution  in 
bert  Hunter's  new  work  entitled 
The  author  belongs  to  that  small 
'  of  young  men  who  place  justice, 
d  right  above  personal  considerations 

I  desires  and  who  are  justly  entitled 
rmed  servants  of  light,  because  it  is 
the  labor  of  men  and  women  of  this 
t  the  success  of  all  great  fundamental 
neasures  and  progressive  movements 
possible. 

[unter  graduated  from  the  University 
ana  in  1896.  On  completing  his 
c  education  he  entered  the  school  of 
[  service.  The  social  problem  held 
an  overmastering  power.    He  knew, 

II  know,  that  the  increasing  tide  of 
vice  and  crime  is  largely  due  to  pov- 
:  the  pitiable  and  crime-breeding  con- 
hat  environ  a  large  proportion  of  the 
>r  in  our  great  cities.  Now  in  order 
le  to  aid  in  uplifting  these  unfortunate 
BO  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  at  the 
me  familiarize  himself  with  all  the 
is  and  the  various  phases  and  prob- 
it  need  to  be  understood  if  one  would 
h  this  question  in  a  large  and  helpful 
Ir.    Hunter    determined    to    engage 

in  university-settlement  work  in 
centers.  Accordingly  he  took  up  his 
ointed  task,  first  settling  in  one  of  the 

where  the  poorest  working-people  of 
»  were  huddled  together  back  of  the 
**    Here,  while  working  with  and  for 

poor,  he  was  able  to  make  an  intimate 
f  their  lives,  conditions,  problems  and 
ties.  Next  he  went  to  Hull  House, 
ring  his  stay  in  Chicago  he  devoted 
rable  time  to  the  study  of  lodging  and 
it-houses  and  was  chairman  of  the 
;nt  Committee  of  Chicago.  From  the 
iTestem  metropolis  he  went  to  Great 

intended  for  review  in  Thk  Areka  should  be 
to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Thk 
oston,  Maai. 


Britain,  living  for  a  time  at  Toynbee  Hall  and 
other  settlements  in  England.  Returning  to 
this  country,  he  became  the  head  of  the 
University  Settlement  on  the  East  side  of  New 
York  and  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Child- 
Labor  Committee,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  immensely-important  laws  that  pro- 
tected 290,000  children.  He  has  made  careful 
studies  of  social  conditions  in  various  centers 
in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  and  is  therefore 
admirably  equipped  for  the  task  of  intelligently 
discussing  the  grave  and  growing  question  of 
poverty  in  our  republic. 

The  author  is  a  young  man,  yet  his  life  has 
been  enriched  by  a  beautiful  romance,  and 
since  all  the  world  loves  a  lover  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  briefly  alluding  to  it.  It  was 
while  at  work  among  the  veiy  poor  of  the  East 
side  in  New  York,  that  Mr.  Hunter  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  American  lady  who 
was  also  seeking  to  lighten  and  brighten  the 
lives  of  the  miserables  in  that  great  dty. 
This  young  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  a  large-hearted,  noble- 
minded  man  of  wealth  in  New  York  of  whom 
many  of  our  readers  have  heard  because  of 
his  brave  stand  for  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  time 
when  self-seeking  men  of  inmiense  fortunes 
in  the  Empire  City  were  almost  a  unit  against 
the  incorruptible  statesman  from  Nebraska. 
Miss  Stokes  had  inherited  her  parents*  love 
for  humanity  and  her  heart  went  out  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  ones  in  the  great 
city.  Hence  she  was  working  with  her 
brother  for  their  relief.  After  meeting  Mr. 
Hunter  a  strong  sentiment  of  affection  sprang 
up,  perhaps  at  first  due  largely  to  community 
of  sentiment  and  interest,  but  in  time  it  ripened 
into  love.  The  young  couple  were  wedded 
and  their  home  is  to-day  one  of  those  ideal 
firesides  where  love  and  service  hold  sway. 

II.   THE  BOOK. 

This  work,  within  certain  limits,  is  strong, 
fine  and  deserving  of  great  praise.  It  contains 
seven  chapters  in  which  are  discussed  "Pov- 
erty," "The  Pauper,"  "The  Vagrant,"  "The 
Sick,"  "The  Child,"  "The  Inmiigrant,"  and 
the  author's  conclusions.  The  chapter  de- 
voted to  "Poverty,"  which  is  a  dosely-rea- 
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soned  discussion  occupying  more  than  sixty 
pages,  contains  an  array  of  facts  which  will 
prove  at  once  startling  and  disquieting  to  those 
ignorant  of  the  true  conditions  that  prevail  in 
our  republic,  while  they  will  doubtless  seem 
incredible  to  the  vast  multitude  of  echoes  of 
echoes  of  our  complacent  metropolitan  press 
that  day  by  day  harps  on  prosperity  and  the 
national  wealth  at  the  dictation  of  Wall-street 
magnates  or  professional  politicians  who  are 
eager  to  preserve  conditions  through  which  a 
few  are  becoming  immensely  rich,  and  their 
faithful  servants,  who  misrepresent  the  people 
in  government,  are  holding  lucrative  positions 
which  they  hope  will  prove  life-long  sinecures. 
The  chapters  on  "The  Sick"  and  **The  Child  " 
deserve  special  notice.  That  on  "The  Child ** 
should  be  read  by  every  parent  in  America. 
It  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  profound  and  last- 
ing impression.  It  will  make  for  civic  right- 
eousness and  a  moral  sentiment  that  when 
once  fully  aroused  will,  we  believe,  destroy 
the  infamy  of  child-slavery  in  our  republic. 

We  have  quoted  extensively  from  this  work 
in  our  editorial  leader  this  month  and  have 
dted  several  facts  and  some  data  given  by  Mr. 
Hunter  as  embodying  the  latest  authoritative 
facts  relating  to  certain  social  conditions,  so 
we  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  work  as  we 
otherwise  should  have  done;  but  we  venture 
the  hope  that  our  readers  will  secure  the  book 
and  carefully  peruse  it.  You  may  not  agree 
with  all  Mr.  Hunter's  views;  you  will  doubt- 
less feel  that  the  measures  suggested  are  hope- 
lessly inadequate;  you  will  probably  wish 
that  he  had  handled  the  question  along 
broader  lines  when  he  comes  to  the  treatment 
of  poverty;  but  you  should  remember  that 
this  work  is  preeminently  intended  to  awaken 
the  sleeping  conscience  of  our  conventional 
society.  It  is  a  book  devoted  mainly  to  the 
facts — the  grim  and  terrible  facts  that  must 
be  confronted  by  thoughtful  Christian  men 
and  women  of  America,  and  nothing  is  more 
needed  than  books  that  will  compel  the  sleep- 
ing church  and  a  complacent,  self-satisfied 
and  heedless  society  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
tragic  condition  of  millions  of  our  people. 
Many  who  read  this  work  will  be  led  by  it 
into  further  investigations.  They  will  not 
rest  until  they  have  studied  far  enough  to  see 
where  the  great  underlying  social  and  economic 
crimes  lie  which  render  the  misery  of  the 
miUions  not  only  possible  but  inevitable.  We 
confess  that  when  we  first  read  the  suggestive 
remedies  advanced  by  Mr.  Hunter  we  felt 


depressed.  After  reading  the  yiews  of  the 
great  social  philosophers  who  were  the  fathers 
of  the  liberal  and  revolutionary  movements  in 
England,  France  and  America  in  the  eig^t- 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  stiD 
further  after  reading  the  luminous  treatises 
of  Henry  Geoige  and  the  profoundly  sug- 
gestive social  philosophies  of  Marx  and  the 
other  great  social,  democratic  and  practical 
but  idealistic  reformers,  we  always  feel  in- 
spired and  filled  with  a  strong  faith  in  the 
future;  but  when  we  read  a  conventional 
work  on  political  economy,  in  which  the 
author  performs  the  tread-miU  act,  retradng 
old  ideas  bom  of  ages  and  times  when  writers 
sought  to  bolster  up  special  interests  and 
privileged  classes  and  to  avoid  any  radieal 
position,  no  matter  how  fundamentally  just 
or  righteous  it  might  be,  we  always  fed  pro- 
foundly depressed  and  discouraged.  So  also 
when  at  the  heels  of  a  noble  work  dealing  with 
poverty,  so  compelling  in  influence  and  so 
fine  in  spirit  as  is  Mr.  Hunter's,  when  we 
come  to  his  suggested  measures  dealing  as 
they  do  with  palliative  rather  than  funda- 
mental reforms,  we  experience  again  the  same 
sense  of  depression  and  weariness  of  spirit  as 
when  reading  convential  economic  and  politi- 
cal treatises.  But  by  this  we  would  not  dis- 
parage the  palliative  remedies  when  ap- 
plied as  such.  Some  years  ago,  when  our 
work  entitled  Civilization's  Inferno  was  first 
published,  a  number  of  friends  criticized  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  devoted  too  much  space  to 
palliative  measures;  yet  it  was  our  aim  at  aU 
times  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  funda- 
mental reforms,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
believe,  and  have  always  believed  in  doing 
our  utmost  to  save  the  sinking  while  the  gi^t 
ships  of  justice  are  being  builded.  Mr. 
Hunter's  remedial  measures  are  for  the  most 
part  sane,  reasonable,  just  and  necessary,  and 
they  will  appeal  to  tens  of  thousands  who 
would  be  frightened  if  one  proposed  more 
fundamental  measures.  And  yet  many  of 
those  who  to-day  will  become  deeply  interested 
in  the  measures  proposed  by  our  author  wiD 
five  years  from  to-day  be  clamoring  for  more 
fundamental  reforms — reforms  that  will  guar- 
antee equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights  to 
all.  Books  like  this  work  are  of  immense 
value  at  the  present  period  in  our  conflict 
against  the  sondid  materialism  that  is  ranging 
itself  with  reaction  and  subtly  when  not  ag- 
gressively opposing  the  ideal  of  democracy 
and  social  progress. 
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Handicraft  and  Recreaium  for  Oirla.  By 
Lina  Beard  and  Adelia  B.  Beard.  Illus- 
trated. Qoth.  Pp.857.  Price,  $1.60  net. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Of  late  years  parents  as  weU  as  teachers 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  that 
in  the  education  of  the  child  the  training  of 
the  eye  and  hand  plays  a  part  quite  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  brain.  This  fact  is 
witnessed  in  the  increasing  number  of  manual- 
training  schools  and  in  the  revival  of  many  of 
the  old-time  arts  and  crafts.  When  the  eye 
and  hand  can  be  trained,  the  mind  informed, 
and  the  child  at  the  same  time  entertained, 
a  needed  work  b  indeed  being  accomplished; 
and  in  Handicraft  and  Recreation  far  OirUt 
parents  will  find  a  valuable  aid  in  accomplish- 
ing this  triple  task. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume,  as  the  name 
indicates,  b  devoted  to  the  handicrafts. 
Here  the  most  explicit  and  simple  directions 
are  given  for  spinning,  weaving,  both  on  a 
miniature  loom  and  with  pliant  grasses  and 
reeds,  modeling  with  day,  working  with 
tissue  paper,  etc.,  as  weU  as  for  making  com- 
plete minature  copies  of  a  Japanese  village, 
a  Russian  village,  an  Indian  village  and  an 
old  Colonial  kitchen,  fitted  out  with  aU  the 
utensils  which  our  grandmothers  used  in 
Revolutionary  days.  Besides  these  more 
ambitious  undertakings  there  are  numerous 
suggestions  for  the  very  tiny  folks,  such  as 
weaving  dolls'  hammocks,  "hoppergrass** 
houses,  napkin  rings,  etc.,  from  the  ordinary 
field-grasses,  all  of  which  entertain  the  child 
for  many  happy  hours  while  helping  to  make 
the  little  fingers  nimble  and  skillful. 

All  the  directions  in  the  book  are  so  de- 
tailed and  simple,  and  the  illustrations  are  so 
copious  that  the  work  is  far  more  valuable 
than  many  similar  volumes,  which  leave  so 
much  to  the  imagination  that  even  grown 
people  would  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  many  of  the  things  which  are 
said  to  be  so  easy. 

The  second  half  of  Handicraft  and  Recrea- 
tion contains  many  delightful  suggestions  for 
Easter  and  Hallowe'en  games  as  well  as  for 
simple  amusements  for  very  small  children. 

One  would  search  far  to  find  a  book  of  this 
kind  so  varied  in  its  interest  and  so  clear  and 
ezplicit^in  its  practical  directions. 

Ainr  C.  Rich. 


A  Defective  Santa  Clavs.  A  Poem  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
78.  Price,  $1  net.  IndianapoUs:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  a  sumptuous  little  gift-book  con- 
taining almost  two  score  original  illustrations 
by  C.  M.  Relyea  and  Will.  Vawter  which  are 
as  natural  and  true  to  the  simple  life  depicted 
in  the  homely  poem  as  b  the  poet's  charming 
verse.  Of  the  story  here  told  in  rhyme  it  b 
only  necessary  to  say  that  it  b  worthy  of  our 
incomparable  poet  of  the  homely  and  com- 
mon life  in  the  Middle  West.  In  his  peculiar 
field  James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  no  living 
peer.  The  poem  gives  the  story  of  a  mem- 
orable Christmas,  told  by  the  child  in  hb 
simple  speech  not  unmixed  with  the  colloquial- 
isms of  the  country-folk  of  hb  neighborhood. 
In  it  Santa  Claus  vbits  the  home  and  the 
children  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  paternal  Santa  hb  paraphernalia 
catches  fire  and  to  save  hb  life  he  b  rolled  in 
the  snow.  Before  the  flames  are  extinguished, 
however,  hb  nose  b  burned  and  hb  arm  in- 
jured. The  little  ones,  however,  do  not  see 
through  the  disguise  and  imagine  to  the  end 
that  it  was  the  real,  genuine  Santa  Claus  of 
the  picture-books  who  vbited  them,  though 
they  cannot  understand  how  their  father's 
nose  comes  to  be  so  badly  frost-bitten.  It  b  a 
charming  child-tale  in  verse. 


Painted  Shadows,  By  Richard  LeGallienne. 
Cloth.  Pp.  339.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

Devotees  of  the  realistic  school  in  litera- 
ture will  never  enjoy  Mr.  LeGallienne's 
work,  but  for  those  who  value  a  story  more  for 
its  fine  literary  quality  than  for  its  fidelity  to 
the  real  conditions  of  life,  his  beauty  of  phras- 
ing and  delicacy  of  imagination  hold  a  charm 
which  never  grows  old.  We  have  no  writer 
to-day  whose  work  possesses  in  the  same  de- 
gree the  shadowy,  elusive  fascination  of  Mr. 
LeGallienne's  best  stories,  of  which  the 
present  volume  contains  several  examples. 
Poet,  Take  Thy  Lute,"  "Old  SQver,"  and 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rose"  are  equal  to  the 
best  of  Mr.  LeGallienne's  former  work, 
although  thb  b  not  true  of  some  of  the  other 
stories,  as,  for  instance,  *'The  Woman  in 
Possession,"    "The    First    Church    of    the 
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Restoration"  and  "Dear  Dead  Women." 
''Beauty's  Portmanteau"  is  a  delightfully 
humorous  sketch,  and  "The  Youth  of  Lady 
Constantia"  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
idealistic  tales  of  the  transforming  power  of 
love  that  I  have  ever  read. 

AifT  C.  Rich. 


Love    Poems    of    Byron,    Cloth.    Pp.    186. 
Price,  50  cents.    New  York:  John  Lane. 

Love  Poems  of  Byron  is  a  dainty  little  vol- 
ume, bound  in  flexible  violet  cloth,  stamped  in 
gold,  with  gilt  edges,  and  of  vest-pocket  size, 
contains  more  than  sixty  poems  and  selections 
from  Byron's  verse  devoted  to  love,  among 
which  are  "When  We  Two  Parted."  "Maid 
of  Athens,"  "Stanzas  Written  on  the  Road 
Between  Florence  and  Pisa,"  "She  Walks  in 
Beauty  Like  the  Night"  and  "There  be  None 
of  Beauty's  Daughters." 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  little  works 
entitled  "The  Lover's  Library"  which  con- 
stitutes a  veritable  treasure-house  of  poetry  of 
sentiment.  The  works  which  have  preceded 
the  present  volume,  and  all  of  which  are, 
uniform  with  it,  are  Love  Poems  of  Shelly, 
Robert  Browning,  Edmond  Holmes,  Tenny- 
son, Landor,  £.  B.  Browning,  Bums,  Suckling, 
Herrick,  W.  S.  Blount,  Sonnets  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  Love  Songs  from  the  Greek. 


Wanted:  a  Cook.  By  Alan  Dale.  Cloth.  Pp. 
882.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Seldom  has  it  been  our  pleasure  to  read  a 
more  delightful  satire  on  one  phase  of  our 
present-day  urban  life  than  Wanted:  a  Cook. 
In  this  book  the  well-known  dramatic  critic 
who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  Alan  Dale 
and  who  too  frequently,  in  our  judgment, 
sacrifices  the  demands  of  honest  criticism  and 
a  just  meed  of  praise  for  good  work  to  his  own 
vanity  and  a  desire  to  say  bright  things  in  a 
cutting  way,  has  treated  the  servant-girl 
question    in    an    inimitable    manner.    Few 


housewives  in  our  great  cities  will  Uul  to  ap- 
preciate the  work  whidi,  though  exaggented 
at  times  as  is  the  wont  of  the  humorist,  is 
from  first  to  last  broadly  true,  and  on  die 
whole  the  story  will  prove  as  ezceUent  a  care 
for  the  blues  as  the  first  reading  of  Mark 
Twain's  Innocents  Abroad^ 


Chuggins.  By  H.  Irving  Hancock.  Sliis- 
trated.  Qoth.  Pp.  94.  Price,  50  oentL 
Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Company. 

This  story  describes  the  exploits  of  a  boy 
who  leaves  the  home  of  his  unde  when  the  war 
with  Spain  is  declared.  He  finally  leaehei 
Tampa  and  from  thence  worics  his  way  on  a 
transport  to  Cuba.  After  several  minor  ad- 
ventures he  arrives  on  the  firing^ine.  Here  he 
finds  a  dead  soldier  whose  gun  and  cartridgeshe 
takes  and  forthwith  rushes  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  deporting  himself  like  a  veteran  and 
attracting  the  attention  of  Colonel  RooaevdL 
Later  he  serves  as  a  water-carrier  and  aide  to 
a  Boston  surgeon  who  is  engaged  in  caring 
for  the  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The 
surgeon,  however,  is  finally  seriously  wounded* 
and  Chuggins  assists  him  to  the  ho^tal  and 
remains  with  him  until  they  return  to  New 
Elngland.  The  surgeon  succeeds  in  persuad- 
ing Chuggins'  uncle  and  aunt  to  allow  the  boy 
to  return  with  him  to  his  Boston  home,  and 
Chuggins  is  highly  delighted  when  he  hears 
his  benefactor  state  that  he  thinks  he  has 
sufiicient  influence  to  get  the  lad  into  West 
Point.  The  story  is  weU  written  and  will 
doubtless  appeal  to  the  immature  imagination 
of  children.  It  is  prettily  bound  and  well 
illustrated;  but  its  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  young  will  be,  in  our  judgment,  more 
vicious  than  beneficial.  It  stimulates  the 
war-spirit.  The  fostering  of  the  savage  in 
the  mind  of  man  is  bad  enough,  but  to  elevate 
boys  of  tender  years  to  the  position  of  heroes 
on  the  field  of  blood  is,  we  think,  an  evil  that 
is  only  second  to  that  exerted  by  the  yellow- 
backed  tales  of  bandits  and  frontier  outlaws. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


s  MASTER-spmrr  in  the  reign  of 

ORRUFnON:  Tliis  issue  of  The  Abena 
with  Mr.  Blankenburo'b  thrilliDg  and 
story  of  the  sinister  career  of  the  late  &nator 
iie  master^irit  in  the  rdgn  of  undemocratic 
mipt  practices  which  has  virtualhr  over- 
republican  government  in  the  Keystone 
id  has  set  the  downward  pace  for  other  com- 
ilths,  while  exerting  a  baleful  influence  upon 
tional  government  on  the  one  hand  and 
>al  life  throughout  America  on  the  other, 
d  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  far-reaching 
«  for  evil  which  has  followed  the  carnival  <» 
ion  rendered  possible  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
acy  of  boss  and  machine-rule,  supported 
•tamed  by  corporate  and  privileged  interests; 
believe  that  we  are  in  no  wise  exaggerating 
KMTtance  of  these  papers  when  we  state  that, 
nd  serviceable  as  mtve  been  the  numerous 
"es  of  present<lay  corruption  and  the  evils 
have  become  so  deadlv  a  menace  to  the 
c,  no  series  of  papers  heretofore  published 
irell  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
loughtful  and  arouse  the  consdence-dement 
sica  to  action  as  this  historical  survey  of 
incredible  political  turpitude  and  depravity, 
by  one  whose  knowleoge  of  all  the  tacts  m 
rr  is  onlv  surpassed  by  the  superb  courage 
^  inoraf  rectitude  displayed  in  combatting 
pnessi(ui8  of  corruption.  We  would  urge  aU 
"eaders  to  call  the  attention  of  every  thought- 
nd  to  this  series  of  papers,  destined  to  oe- 
historic  and  of  far-reaching  importance, 
ire  papers  that  no  thinking  Amencan  can 
to  ignore — papers  which  aU  patriots  should 
I  sao^  duty  to  disseminate. 

'  Scandinavia  Has  Solved  the  Liquor  Prch- 
rhe  third  paper  in  our  series  of  international 
utions  dealing  with  democratic  progressive 
ents  and  social  and  economic  advance  in 

lands  appears  in  this  issue  in  the  masterly 
ation  ot  how  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
the  drink  problem  through  public-control 
iquor  traffic.  This  paper  has  been  prepared 
Tfy  Mr.  M.  Aloer,  the  secretary  to  our  Ameri- 
nsul  at  Christiana,  a  journalist  of  comerience 
painstaking  and  careful  writer.  From  his 
ion  it  wiU  be  noted  that  there  are  important 
of  difference  between  the  uses  to  which  the 
derived  from  the  sale  of  hquor  are  put  in 
>  countries,  though  otherwise  the  method  of 

is  very  similar,  and  in  each  instance  the 
le  aim  of  the  government  has  been  to  reduce 
me,  misery,  [>overty  and  degradation  which 

u[>on  an  unrestricted  tr^c.  We  have 
d  many  inquiries  from  different  parts  of  the 
f  for  facts  relating  to  the  Gothenburg  system, 

far  as  we  call  to  mind  the  present  paper  is 
earest,  fullest  and  most  comprehensive 
ne  discussion  of  this  question  that  has  yet 
ed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


City  after  atf  has  taken  over  the  public  utilities 
that  were  being  ind^OTerentijjr  run  by  private  cor- 
porations whose  master-object  was  to  make  as 
great  profits  as  possible  for  the  few  who  were 
pecuniarily  interested  in  controlling  these  mo- 
nopolies. In  every  instance,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  pubhc-ownership  in  Great 
Britain  has  proved  a  oistinct  and  in  most  instances 
a  brilliant  success,  resulting  in  reduction  of  fares 
and  other  charges  to  the  citizens,  increased  pay  to 
employees,  reduction  in  hours  of  labor,  and  a  sub- 
stantial profit  after  paying  interest  and  setting  aside 
a  certam  sum  for  a  aS^fund.  In  mi^y  in- 
stances  these  sums  have  been  princely  in  character 
and  by  being  turned  over  to  the  fund  known  as 
the  Public  Good  have  enormously  added  to  the 
conveniences,  comforts  and  well-being  of  the 
citizens.  In  America  recentiv  there  have  been 
manv  signs  of  the  awakening  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  tneir  municipal  responsibilities,  and  though 
sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal-ownership  is  over- 
whelmingly strong  in  many  centers,  the  power 
exerted  over  the  people's  servants,  the  daily  press 
and  other  opinion-forming  agencies  by  the  danger- 
ously rich  and  powerful  monopolies  that  contrd 
the  public  utilities  has  been  sudi  as  to  prevent  in 
most  instances  the  people  from  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  over  these  public  utilities.  Tnere 
has,  nowever,  been  a  wholesome  expansion  along 
many  lines  which  has  been  admirably  summarizea 
in  the  thoughtful  paper  by  the  Honorable  Clinton 
RooEBs  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  which  appears  in  this  issue  of 
The  Abena. 


Eaepanrion  of  Mvnieipal  AcHvities:  During 
It  two  decades^  Great  Britain  has  made 
cms    progress    in    municipal    government 


The  Divorce  (Question:  Last  month  we  pub- 
lished an  exceptionally  strong  paper  giving  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  divorce  question  rrom  the  standpoint 
of  an  orthodox  Christian.  The  author,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Trask,  while  discoura^ng  the  attempts  of 
the  extremists  to  secure  prohibitive  divorce  legisla- 
tion instead  of  appealing  to  the  Christian  on  the 
ground  of  his  ODligations  to  literallv  follow  the 
words  attributed  to  Jesus,  nevothdess  made  a 
strong  plea  against  divorce  from  the  conventional 
religious  view-[>oint.  The  Arena  believes  in 
fundamental  discussions  of  all  the  great  ethical  prob- 
lems and  in  giving  both  sides  the  opi>ortunity  for 
a  hearing.  Tnis  month  we  publish  an  exceptionally 
vigorous  plea  for  hberal  oivorce  laws  presented 
from  the  view-[>oint  of  the  science  of  sex  psycholcHB;y. 
The  author  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  has 
gone  deeply  into  the  subject,  consulting  the  ablest 
authorities  on  sex  psychology  and  presenting  the 
issue  in  the  vigorous,  fearless,  thought-stimulating 
manner  of  the  careful  and  fundamental  scientific 
student  It  is  a  paper  that  will  furnish  much  food 
for  serious  reflection  to  persons  who  have  only 
listened  to  superficial  discussions  of  this  question. 

The  RefrigenOor^ar  Tnut  'Exposure:  The 
revelations  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Joernb,  a  well- 
known  lawyer  and  journalist  of  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Annale  of  the  Ameriean 
Academy  of  Social  Science,  of  Philadelphia,  in  thia 
iasue  of  Tkm  Arena  constitute  a  tale  of  almost  in- 
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credible  infamy — a  tale  of  conspiracy  to  crush 
honest  indust^  and  plunder  the  public  that  has 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  modem  oppressive 
acts.  That  the  principal  facts  were  adauced  as 
sworn  testimony  oefore  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Conmiission  makes  the  revelations  all  the  more  im- 
pressive. Did  Mr.  Armour  see  the  coming  storm 
when,  after  satisfying  himself  that  Mr.  Roosb- 
TELT  was  bound  to  be  elected,  he  volunteered  the 
statement  to  the  New  York  World  that  he  favored 
the  election  of  President  Roobeveut  and  had 
contributed  to  his  campaign-fund?  And  did  he 
hope  by  obligating  the  present  administration  to 
save  himself  nt)m  the  piiblic  wrath  on  account  of 
the  iniquitous  action  of  the  beef-trust  and  the 
refrigerator-car  trust?  And  if  he  did  do  this  in 
imitation  of  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Casbatt  of 
the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  will  it  avail  him  any- 
thing? Inese  are  questions  that  doubtless  have 
occurred  to  tens  of  thousands  of  American  citizens 
since  the  election.  Those  who  hold  that  President 
RooBEYELT  spoke  the  truth  when  he  declared 
that  he  was  in  no  [way  beholden  to  an^  interests 
and  that  he  would  carry  forward  his  high  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  regardless  of  fear  or  favor, 
believe  that  strenuous  days  are  before  the  oppres- 
sive, extortionate,  law-evading  and  law-defying 
railways  and  trusts.  We  regret  to  confess  that  we 
do  not  find  in  President  Roobevei/t's  past  conduct 
evidences  of  persistent  moral  courage  and  strenu- 
osity  in  assailing  entrenched  predatory  wealth  or 
corporate  and  monopolistic  aggressions  that  justify 
us  m  holding  such  views,  (^iain  it  is,  however, 
that  no  President  ever  had  so  splendid  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "curb  greed  and  shackle  cunning  as 
Theodore  Rooseveut;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  American  people  realize  this.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  President  to  make  good  his  promises 
and  implied  promises  to  the  American  people  and 
head  a  crusade  against  the  plunder  of  tne  millions 
by  the  privileged  few  that  would  make  him  one  of 
uie  best-beloved  chief-magistrates  that  has  filled 
the  Presidential  chair.  But  to  do  this  he  would  be 
compelled  to  exert  a  degree  of  moral  stamina  and 
courage  that  we  feel  is  not  an  accompaniment  of  his 
physical  courage. 

Warren  and  H%9  Cartoons:  This  month  we  give 
our  readers  the  second  sketch  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can newspaper  cartoonists  which  will  be  a  feature 
of  The  Arena  for  1005.  Next  month  we  expect 
to  devote  to  the  work  of  the  late  Thomas  Nast, 
with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  the  rise, 
progress  and  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  Never 
did  the  pen  of  a  hi^rh-minded  and  conscientious 
cartoonist  do  such  faithful  service  for  the  cause  of 
good  government  as  was  wrought  by  Mr.  Nast  in 
what  long  appeared  a  hopeless  battle  against  the 
most  powerfm  and  corrupt  political  ring  that  ever 
plundered  a  dty,  subsidized  a  press,  degraded 
moral  ideals  and  disgraced  a  commonwealth. 


The  Rtueo-Japaneee  Discuenon:  In  this  issue 
we  publish  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  contention  by  Judge  Edward  Campbell, 
of  Pennsvlvania,  and  Pro^ssor  Edwin  Maxet, 
IX.D.,  M.  Dip.,  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
and  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  The  Arena. 
Judge  Campbell  is  a  strong  partisan  of  Russia, 
while  Prof esMir  Maxet  is  heart  and  aoul  in  qmi- 


pathy  with  Japan.  These  papers,  therefore,  give 
the  views  of  champions  of  Doth  sides.  Professor 
Maxet  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  hold  the 
academic  degree  of  Master  of  Diplomacy.  He  has 
made  diplomatic  history  the  subject  of  qaedsl 
study  and  is  thoroughlv  familiar  with  the  present 
status  of  the  great  world-powers  and  problems. 

Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Poet:  The  recent  admir- 
able paper  by  Professor  Robert  T.  Kerlin  on 
"Matthew  Arnold:  *A  Healing  and  Recondliog 
Influence*?**  is  this  month  supplemented  by  t 
delightful  paper  on  the  great  English  writer  as  t 
poet.  We  are  glad  to  note  a  growing  interest  in 
the  thought  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atiantic,  for  while  we  by  no  means  agree  witii 
all  of  his  conclusions,  we  recognize  that  tne  iieod 
and  sweep  of  his  thought  were  upward  and  to^rard 
the  high  and  the  noble.  He  was  at  all  times,  to 
paraphrase  Emerson,  ''harried  by  the  fiend  ol 
love  of  the  Best**;  and  furthermore  he  was  a 
powerful  conscience-force,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  presait-day  d^ization  more  urgently  de- 
mands than  the  conscience-dement  in  literature  and 
life.  Mr.  Peck*b  paper  will  appeal  to  friends  ol 
good  literature  ana  high  ethics,  and  it  also  serves 
to  relieve  in  a  way  the  rather  strenuous  character 
of  the  leading  contributions  in  this  issue. 

Some  Notable  Papers  Crowded  Out:  We  had  pur- 
posed publishing  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena  Mr. 
Grat's  brilliant  paper  on  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Great  Rntain  and  Mr.  Heweb*  historical 
survey  of  Direct-Legislation  in  Switzerland,  but 
the  exposure  of  the  Armour  Refrigerator-Car 
Trust  outrage  a^^ainst  the  American  people  was  a 
subject  demanding  immediate  attention,  and  Mr. 
Blankenburq's  paper  was  somewhat  longer  than 
we  had  anticipate.  Thus  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  carn^  over  both  these  contributions, 
together  with  Mr.  Powell's  paper  on  "The  Second 
Great  Struggle  Between  Autocracy  and  Democracy 
in  the  United  States**  and  the  first  of  two  brilliant 
contributions  by  Professor  Kerun  on  "Main 
Currents  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy.** 

Otir  New  Art  Fealwre:  This  month  we  intro- 
duce a  new  art  feature  such  as  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Arena,  consisting  of  a  full- 
pMige  half-tone  reproduction,  printed  in  sepia  ink 
on  India-tint  paper,  of  photographs  of  some  of  the 
best  works  of  American  sculptors  and  painters  who 
are  building  up  a  great  art  in  the  republic.  The 
possession  of  nne  pictures  of  these  representative 
works,  will  we  are  confident  be  highly  prized  by  all 
our  readers.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  many 
improvements  which  will  be  introduced  from  time 
to  time  in  this  magazine. 

This  series  we  open  by  a  representation  of  Mr. 
Frank  Edwin  Elwell's  "LitUe  Nell,**  a  part  of 
the  eminent  sculptor's  famous  Dic^'KENs  ^roup. 
This  creation  was  given  a  place  of  honor  m  the 
section  of  American  Sculpture  at  the  World's  Fair 
held  at  Chicago.  Later  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal.  Subsequently  it  was  purchased  by 
uie  Fairmount  Art  Association  of  Philaddphia. 
Mr.  Elwell,  who  is  one  of  the  associate  editors  c^ 
The  Arena,  has  for  some  time  been  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Statuary  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New  York  City. 


/ 


DAVID    GRAHAM    PHILLIPS 
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**  We  ^^  not  take  posiesnon  of  out^.  idtoa^  lut  are  potieued  by  them^ 
They  master  u$  and  force  u$  into  the  arena^ 
Where,  ^ike  gladieUora,  we  must  fight  for  <Aem."7-HKiinB. 
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f  YEARS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS;  OR,  MASTERS 
AND  RULERS  OF  "THE  FREEMEN" 
OF.  PENNSYLVANIA  * 

-  II.    THE  MASTER-SPIRIT. 

Bt  Rudolph  Blankenburo. 


Chapter  II. 


ENED  AND   REVEALED. 


>> 


M5CLOSURES  about  "the 
lem  financier"  which  have 
aise  interest  from  ocean  to 
possibly  overdrawn  and  ex- 
yet  we  have  for  years  been 
5  to  the  fact  that  Jack  Shep- 
'aptain  Kidd  earned  quite  an 
respectable  living  compared 
financial  highbinders"  of  to- 
find,  unfortimately,  another 
ublic  activities  even  more  de- 
and  serious  than  the  stock- 
ed Iamb-fleecing  pirate — the 
tical  outlaw  and  spoilsman, 
equire  the  imagination  of  a 
1  the  genius  of  a  Dickens  to 
fathom  and  truly  picture  the 
litical  corruption  and  degrada- 
ent  for  years  in  many  states 
ipalities  of  our  fair  land,  to 
decry  and  denounce  the  man, 
latriotic  words  on  his  lips  but 
his  heart,  belies  and  betrays 

dis  Kries  of  articles  appeared  In  the  Jan- 
3er  of  Thk  Abkna. 


all  that  is  sacred  and  dear,  to  the  lover  of 
his  country  and  its  institutions. 

The  corrupt  politician  and  crooked 
financier  are  of  the  sanie  breed. of  the 
genus  homo;  sometimes  the  qualities  of 
the  two  are  combined  in  one  person,  a  com- 
bination which  is  apt  to  make  its^  possessor 
a  leader  and  star  performer  among  his 
fellow-crooks.  The  politician,  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  profession  may  also  be  a  law- 
maker, often  has  in  his  keeping  the  making 
and  moulding  of  our  statutes  and  he  has 
them  so  framed  that  he  and  his  pal,  both 
at  times  within  the  shadow  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, easily  escape  legal  conviction  though 
their  moral  guilt  is  as  an  open  book. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  must  appear  in- 
credible that  we,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  the  power  to  correct  these  crying 
evils,  languidly  permit  their  continued 
existence;  that  we  excuse,  apologize  and 
even  applaud,  if  cowering  bunsgressors, 
fearing  the  coming  retribution,  make 
churches,  hospitals,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  the  dumping- 
ground  of  their  burdened  consciences,  by 
contributing  or  wilUng  to  them  a  share 
of  their  ill-gotten  gains. 
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Phulo.  by  Gulekunst,  Fhlla. 

ROBERT  E  PATTISON, 

An  Honb-t,  L'fbiuht  Dkhockat, 

Who  was  twice  elecled  Citr  Conttoller  of  PhllodalphU, 
and  twice  Oovenior  of  Pennsjlvanl*. 

We  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves 
if  we  permit  the  financial  marauder  or  the 
political  degenerate  to  take  the  reins  and 
drive  us,  like  a  pack  of  moral  and  mental 
nobodies  to  pecuniary  ruin  and  into  civic 


Mr.  Quay,  after  assuming  the  Sena- 
torial toga,  had  no  rival  to  dispute  his 
authority  as  leader  of  the  Republican 
party;  it  would  take  volumes  to  describe 
his  checkered  career;  allusion  can  be 
made  only  to  some  of  the  more  important 
phases  of  his  reign. 

He  understood  perfectly  that,  while  it 
was  essential  to  bestow  all  important 
offices  upon  his  chief  lieutenants,  and 
minor  ones  upon  his  henchmen,  the  con- 
trol of  legislation  was  indispenslble  to  his 
success.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  le^slature  and  was  careful  wherever 
feasible  to  have  candidates  named  and 
elected  who  would  do  his  bidding;   this 


gave  him  the  power  to  drive  profitable 
bargains  with  corporations  by  having 
laws  passed  or  defeated  as  best  suited  his 
purposes.  The  long-distance  tdephone 
between  Washington  and  Harrisburg 
was  often  kept  hot  to  ascertain  Quay's 
will  when  interesting  bills  were  under 
discussion. 

To  keep  his  followers  wdl  in  hand  he 
prevented  re-apportionment  of  the  I^is- 
lative  districts  by  defying  the  conmiands 
of  the  Constitution;  thus  Senatorial 
districts,  with  marked  increase  in  popula- 
tion, are  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago, 
while  there  has  been  but  one  change  in 
the  House  during  the  same  period.  Of 
course  the  mandates  of  the  ConstitutioD 
counted  as  nothing  with  Quay  and  his 
cohorts,  though  whole  counties  have  for 
years  been  practically  disfranchised  by 
being  deprived  of  proper  representation. 

In  1890,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  Quay  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  profitable  to  control  not  only 
the  legislative  but  also  the  executive 
branch  of  the  State  Government  He 
said  to  a  distinguished  Philadelphia 
editor, "  1  want  to  know  just  for  once  how 
it  feels  to  own  a  governor,"  and  quietly 
formulated  a  scheme  to  bring  about  the 
coveted  result. 

The  most  popular  of  the  aspirants  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor, 
was  Daniel  H.  Hastings,  of  Center 
county,  then  Adjutant- General  of  the 
State,  under  Governor  Beaver.  Hast- 
ings had  displayed  great  executive  ability 
in  administering  the  vast  relief-funds  con- 
tributed for  the  survivors  of  the  dis- 
astrous flood  at  Johnstown,  and  in  this 
way  had  become  widely  known  and  im- 
mensely popular.  Had  Quay  remained 
passive,  the  delegates  to  the  Convention 
of  1890  would  have  been  instructed  for 
Hastings,  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  of  the  State.  Quay  was  aware 
of  this,  but  he  wanted  a  candidate  entirely 
subservient  to  his  own  domination,  and 
he  distrusted  Hastings,  who  he  feared 
might  dechne  to  take  orders. 
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Tbe  candidate  of  his  choice  whom  he 
thought  he  could  own,  and  who  ap- 
psrcDtly  was  willing  to  be  owned,  was 
State  Senator  George  W.  Delamater,  the 
aaa  ot  a  former  State  Senator  who  had 
amassed  a  fortune  by  a  lucky  oil-strike. 
Like  so  many  "  get-rich-quick "  indi- 
viduals he  took  up  "  statesmanship  "  as  a 
pastime,  spent  money  lavishly  and  ques- 
tionably, was  elected  to  the  l^islature 
and  commenced  to  cast  longing  glances  at 
the  Govemorehip.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
more  creditable  members  of  tbe  Repub- 
lican oi^anization  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
pudiated Delamater  as  a  candidate,  but 
be  depended  upon  Quay  to  force  his 
Domination  through  a  reluctant  Convcn- 

ti(Hi  and  was  not  disappointed. 
Quay    had    one    of   his    double-faced 

spells  at  this  time  and  to  the  partisans  of 

Hastings  he  pretended  to  be  for  Hastings. 

A  prominent    Republican    leader    from 

Philadelphia,  who  knew  the  deep-seated 

opposition  to  Delamater  among  the  better 

dftss    of    Republicans    throughout    the 

Slate,    visited    Quay     at     Beaver    and 

warned    him,    that    if    Delamater    was 

nominated  he  would   be  beaten  at   the 

poHs.     Quay   apparently   acquiesced   in 

this  view,  and  instructed  his  visitor  to 

return  to  Philadelphia  and  have  as  many 
Hastings  del^at^  elected  as  possible. 
The  latter  followed  instructions  in  good 
faith,  only  to  find  later  on  that  Quay 
was  employing  federal  patronage  and 
every  other  agency  within  his  power  to 
transfer  these  Hastings  del^ates,  elected 
in  accordance  with  his  own  instructions, 
to  Delamater. 

Quay  was  encouraged  and  ui^ed  on  in 
his  advocacy  of  Delamater  by  State 
Chairman  Andrews  who,  while  he  knew 
the  candidate's  weak  points,  relied  upon 
his  fascinating  personality  to  win  the 
fight.  After  the  nomination  had  been 
forced  through  the  Convention,  Quay 
attempted  to  cajole  Hastings  and  his 
friends  with  tbe  promise  that  the  latter 
should  have  the  nomination  four  years 
later.  This  promise  was  made  not  only 
to  Hastings  himself,  but  in  the  presence 
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of  several  of  his  warmest  friends,  Quay 
at  the  time  going  the  length  of  offering 
to  put  the  compact  in  writing.  Hast- 
ings was  confiding  and  accepted  the 
agreement  in  good  faith,  and  even  took 
the  stump  and  made  speeches  for  Del- 
amater and  the  State  ticket  during  the 
campaign. 

Delamater  on  the  advice  of  Quay  and 
Andrews,  made  a  personal  canvass  and 
took  special  pains  to  visit  leading  re- 
formers in  Philadelphia;  he  captured 
quite  a  number  who  obligingly  extolled 
his  worth  and  endorsed  his  candidacy. 
He  made  some  calls,  however,  which 
resulted  disastrously,  one  of  them  followed 
by  an  open  letter  from  the  writer  of  tliis 
article,  which  was  widely  circulated  and 
is  partly  quoted  here  as  it  discloses 
Quay's,  as  well  as  his  candidate's,  utter 
lack  of  political  morality : 
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suit  for  dvil  and  criminal  libd 
your  accuser;  yet  here,  diu^ 
crime  much  more  serious  and  h 
ing  in  its  consequences,  you  bav 
silent  for  montha,,  whether  beca 
have  no  defence,  or  do  not  ccHia 
charge  of  '  bribing  voters  and  pu 
your  election '  a  serious  one,  I  ki 

"Crimes  against  individuals, 
larceny,  embezzlement,  forgeiy, 
significant  compared  with  crimes 
the  sacred  rights  of  citizenship 
elective  franchise,  which  is  the 
and  foundatiou  of  our  liberti< 
evety  thoughtful  man,  partisan  tb 
may  be,  pause,  reflect,  and  take 
the  earnest  call  made  upon  you 
last  by  one  of  the  leading  Rq 
papers  of  the  eountiy,  the  Phiii 
Press,  to  meet  the  chaises  agai 
fully  and  completely. 

"  Had  you  the  right  appreciatio 
gravity  of  the  accusation  against  j 
would  not  have  let  four  month 
without  even  as  much  as  a  mum 
were  you  at  this  late  day  to  bring  a 
against  your  accuser  it  would  lai 
and  weight,  as  the  law's  dda; 
easily  be  invoked  by  your  coi 
defer  trial  until  after  election,  ai 
as  is  generally  done  in  such  caai 
the  suit  withdrawn. 

"The  nomination  of  ex-G 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  fortunately,  I 
easy  for  Republicans  who  owi 
selves  to  exercise  their  better  ju 
by  casting  their  ballots  for  hii 
perstuial  character  is  without  I 
his  record  whenever  the  rights 
people  were  jeopardized  by  arrog 
powerful  corporations  is  enviafa 
political  career  has  won  the  adi 
of  even  his  pohtical  opponents, 
pressed  in  the  editorial  remarks 
most  partisan  Republican  papei 
he  relinquished  the  Gubematorii 
four  years  ago.  ..." 

After  an  exciting  campaign,  ap 
honor  and  conscience  prevailed; 
mater  was  defeated  by  Pattison,  a 
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"Philadelphia,  August  5,  1890. 

"  Hon.  George  W.  Delamater. — 
Dear  Sir:  Absence  from  my  office  when 
you  called  last  week  prevented  my  giving 
you  personally  the  reasons  why  I  cannot 
support  you  and  vote  for  you  for  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  now  do  so  In 
writing. 

"  You  were  openly  and  directly  chained 
in  April  last  by  ex-Senator  Emery,  a 
reputable  and  responsible  citizen,  with 
one  of  the  gravest  crimes  against  our  free 
institutions — 'purchasing  your  election 
and  bribing  citizens  to  vote  for  you,*  etc. 
— and  you  were  challenged  by  Mr.  Emery 
to  bring  an  action  at  law  against  him  so  he 
could  set  his  proof  before  the  people, 
oath-bound. 

"  Had  you  been  chatged  with  embezsl- 
ing  money,  robbing  a  widow  or  orphan, 
you  would  as  an  innocent  man  not  have 
allowed  one  day  to  pass  before  bringing 
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Quay,  hsving  thus  forfeited  the 
TDorship,  took  unadulterated  pleas- 
1  firing  a  characteristic  parting  shot  at 
^ileless  reformers  whom  he  had  so 
rtunely  buncoed.  He  repudiated 
hort  but  unique  aUiance  with  them 
covered  his  retreat  by  proclaiming 
he  had  tried  to  please  the  reformers 
ominatiiig  and  electing  a  candidate 
eir  choice  and  after  their  own  hearts, 
le  more  experienced  of  Hastings' 
da  were  doubtful  of  Quay's  sincerity, 
the  sequel  proved  that  they  were 
.  Four  years  later.  Quay  did  every- 
;  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  leaders 
e  Philadelphia  delegation,  in  whose 
tnce  h&  had  made  the  solemn  pledge 
[astings,  to  abandon  the  latter  and 
in  for  William  A.  Stone,  on  the 
ad  that  Stone  would  not  have  to  be 
what  was  expected  of  him,  but 
d  know  by  intuition  what  Quay 
ed  and  be  eager  to  do  it.  These 
lasions  to  pohtical  treacheiy  fuled 
ny,  and  Hastings  was  nominated  by 
tepublican  State  Convention  in  1894i 
because  Quay  desired  to  keep  his 
lise,  but  because  he  could  not  con- 
:  enough  of  the  delegates  that  the 
tion  of  a  contract  of  this  nature  was 

politics.  He  submitted  to  the 
nation  of  Hastings  because  he  could 
help  it.  He  insisted,  however,  on 
nating  the  poUcy  and  appointments 
le  Hastings  administration  until  he 
d  a  breach  and  originated  a  factional 
siUon  to  his  leadership,  which  raged 
kept  him  in  constant  turmcul  and 
irbation    for    the    next    half-dozen 

tay  had  succeeded  in  securing  his 
ction  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 

because  the  Independent  organiza- 

which  had  defeated  Delamater  in 
,  had  not  been  mainlined,  being 
red  to  lapse  into  disintegration  with 
lose  of  that  campaign,  while  Hastings 

his  friends  remained  quiescent, 
:ig  on  his  promise  that  Uie  latter 
Id  not  be  opposed  for  the  Govemor- 
in  1894.     Having  in  this  way  again 
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fortified  himself  in  the  possession  of  a 
place  of  great  power  for  six  years  to  come. 
Quay  grew  bolder  and  more  uncom- 
promising and  dictatorial  in  his  manner 
than  ever.  After  Hastings'  election  he 
had  alienated  by  his  duplicity  and  ar- 
rogance the  leaders  of  the  RepubUcan 
organization  in  All^heny  county  and 
Philadelphia,  who  now  formed  an 
aUiance  with  the  Governor  and  his  ad- 
ministration and  determined  to  submit 
to  the  Quay  yoke  no  longer.  The 
All«^heny  leaders  were  C.  L.  Magee  and 
WilUam  Flinn.  David  Martin  was  the 
rec<^nized  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
organizatioa.  The  combination  was  a 
powerful  one  in  the  number  of  delegates 
it  could  control  in  a  State  Convention 
and  it  was  made  still  more  so  by  the 
sympathy  it  secured  from  the  country 
districts  among  a  large  class  of  the  in- 
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As  usual  Quay  played  the  game  with  a 
double  face.  He  secured  lai^e  contribu- 
tions from  corporations,  moneyed  institu- 
tions and  other  dependent  sources  which 
were  under  obligations  to  him,  or  were 
made  to  believe  they  were.  These  cam- 
paign-funds he  used  extravagantly  and,  of 
course,  corruptly  to  secure  the  election  of 
delegates  pledged  to  his  support,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  pretended  to  be  horrified 
at  the  corruption  practiced  by  his  op- 
ponents. He  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
following  plank  in  the  platform  of  the 
State  Con\'ention  which  was  to  <hoose 
the  State  Chairman:  "We  decrj-  the 
growing  use  of  money  in  politics,  and 
the  corporate  control  of  Legislatures, 
Municipal  Councils,  political  primaries 
and  elections,  and  favor  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  correct  such  abuses."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  spent  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  electing 
and  purchasing  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention which  he  forced  to  adopt  this 
resolution,  by  the  practice  of  the  very 
abuses  which  he  decried.  The  resolution 
was  a  ludicrous  instance  of  Satan  rebuk- 
ing sin. 

His  posing  as  the  apostle  of  reform  on 
this  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  enliven- 
ing chapters  of  Quay's  career;  it  was 
"high  comedy."  He  had,  at  that  time, 
lost  control  of  the  municipal  rings  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh;  they  had 
dissolved  partnership  with  him  and  had 
to  be  disciplined!  He  declared  war 
against  them  with  this  ultimatum :  "  That 
he  would  fight  the  battle  for  'good  gov- 
ernment' (sic)  until  he  was  ehminated 
from  Pennsylvania  politics  or  until  the 
lobbyist,  contractor,  jobber,  ballot-thief 
and  franchise-grabber  had  become  a 
nightmare  of  the  past!" 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Quay  leading  a 
political  revival  was  enough  to  make 
angels  weep  and  could  hardly  have  been 
echpsed  by  Robert  G.  Ingersol!  conduct- 
ing a  religious  revival.  Yet  his  simu- 
lated candor  deceived  even  as  seasoned 
and  cool-headed  an  observer  as  Colonel 
McClure  who  took  Quay's  promises  at 
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telligent    B«pubhcans   who    had    grown 
restive  under  Quay's  tyrannical  rule. 

The  first  clash  came  in  the  fight  for  the 
control  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee and  the  election  of  a  Chairman. 
During  the  previous  campaign,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Committee  had  been 
B.  F.  Gilkeson,  who  received  the  appoint- 
ment as  Commissioner  of  Banking  upon 
the  installation  of  Hastings  as  Governor, 
in  1895.  Gilkeson  had  always  been  a 
Quay  partisan,  but  having  accepted  a 
State  office  which  made  him  a  part  of  the 
administration,  Hastings  and  his  friends 
decided  to  make  battie  for  his  reelection 
to  the  State  Chairmanship.  Quay,  realiz- 
ing that  the  combination  was  too  powerful 
to  be  beaten  by  anything  short  of  the 
most  heroic  measures,  threw  himself  into 
the  breach  and  announced  his  own 
candidacy  for  the  Chairmanship  in  op- 
position to  that  of  Gilkeson. 
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face  value  but  found  them  to  be  veritable 
"Chadwick"  notes. 

In  an  editorial,  "  Quay  the  Republican 
"niden,"  Colonel  McClure  used  this 
language  in  commending  the  new  reform 
movement  launched  by  the  greatest 
political  craftsman  of  our  time  and  gener- 
ation: "Senator  Quay  has  assumed  the 
rdle  of  Tilden  in  Pennsylvania"  .  .  . 
"There  is  no  misunderstanding  the  at- 
titude in  which  Senator  Quay  stands 
before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to-day  " 
..."  He  stands  for  better  pohtics,  for 
independent  legislation  in  city  and  State, 
the  entire  freedom  of  elections"  .  .  . 
"  for  proper  control  of  corporate  power " 
.  .  .  "civil  service,"  .  .  .  "overthrow 
of  the  lobbyist  and  jobber!"  .  .  . 
"And  to  this  cause  the  Senator  is  so 
solemnly  and  positively  committed  that 
for  him  to  falter  in  the  struggle  would  he 
to  end  his  public  career  in  infamy  and 
shame!" 

The  political  millennium  seemed  within 
reach  but  it  was  quickly  side-tracked  and 
gave  way  to  a  rigime  even  more  debased, 
vicious  and  offensive  than  that  of  the  past, 
which  in  comparison  to  its  successor  was 
a  mere  kindergarten  of  infamy.  Quay 
after  this  "Opera  Bouffe  Reform  Mon- 
strosity" used  money  more,  profusely 
than  ever  to  mmntun  his  power;  he 
fathered  and  encouraged  bad  and  corrupt 
legislation  to  an  extoit  hitherto  unknown ; 
corporate  control  assumed  intolerable 
proportions;  elections  became  the  merest 
farce;  the  jobber  and  lobbyist  reigned 
supreme! 

The  "Republican  Tilden"  died  of 
inanition;  he  was  carried  to  an  untimely 
grave;  no  head-stone  marks  his  mystical 
abode! 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Frank  WiUing 
Leach,  a  pronounced  reformer  in  188%, 
soon  thereafter  in  Quay's  service,  now 
occupant  of  a  fat  place  in  the  Sheriff's 
office,  resigned  his  position  and  enhsted 
for  Quay  with  these  words:  "Recently 
a  vicious  warfare  has  been  inaugurated 
against  him  (Senator  Quay),  led  almost 
wholly  by  men  who  have  been  raised  by 
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his  influence  from  'insignificance  and 
penury  to  prominence  and  wealth.' " 

What  a  wealth  of  information  these 
few  words  convey!  Mr.  Leach  should 
have  explained  by  what  means  Quay 
raised  his  henchmen  from  "penuiy  to 
wealth" — in  what  legitimate  business 
enterprise?  Was  it  the  iron  industry, 
in  cotton  or  woolen  mills,  in  banking  or 
merehandising,  farming  or  the  work- 
shop, or  where  ?  The  glaring  light  of 
trudi  was  unwittingly  thrown  upon  the 
dark  and  devious  ways  of  Quay's  politics 
which  enabled  his  followers  to  amass 
suspicious  wealth  in  what  should  be  the 
most  honorable  of  all  our  calhngs — in 
public  office! 

Even  with  his  lavish  expenditures. 
Quay  would  have  failed  of  success  except 
for  the  audacity  with  which  he  claimed 
delegates  who  were  loyal  to  his  opponents, 
and  the  threats  of  extreme  measures  to 
which   he   resorted   for  the  purpose   of 
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frightening  them  into  a  compromise. 
To  explain  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
shortly  review  the  situation.  A  law  had 
been  passed  creating  a  Superior  Court 
consisting  of  seven  Judges,  five  of  whom 
were  RepubUcans  and  two  Democrats. 
Hastings  had  appointed  these  judges, 
three  or  four  of  whom  were  his  per- 
sonal friends,  including  former  Grovemor 
James  A.  Beaver, 
George  B.  Or- 
lady  and  Charles 
E.  Rice,  all  ex- 
cellent appoint- 
ments. It  was 
expected  that 
these  Republican 
judges  would, 
following  the 
usual  custom,  be 
nominated  by 
the  Republican 
State  Conven- 
tion for  the  fuU 
ten-year  terms. 
Quay  seized  up- 
on this  condition 
to  play  a  com- 
bined game  of 
bluff,  coercion 
and  false  repre- 
sentation, which 
resulted  in  suc- 
cess. Calling  a 
caucus  of  his  fol- 
lowers on  the 
evening  before 

the  Convention,  at  which  none  of  the  dele- 
gates known  to  be  loyal  to  the  Hastings 
candidate  for  State  Chairman  were 
present,  Quay  sent  out  an  untrue  report 
to  the  effect  that  those  attending  and 
pledged  to  his  candidacy  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  Convention.  This  in 
itself  did  not  deceive  the  clear-headed 
leaders  of  the  opposition  who  were  satis- 
fied that  the  statement  was  a  false  one. 
It  was  accompanied  however,  by  a  threat 
that  the  Quay  contingent  would  hold  a 
separate  Convention  the  next  day,  and 
nominate  a  complete  set  of  new  candi- 


THREE   VICTIMS    OF    EVIL    ASSOCIATION: 

J.    BLAKE   WALTERS. 

CASHIER    OF    THE    STATE    TREASURY, 

THROUGH     WHOSE     CONNIVANCE     QUAY 

SPECULATED    WITH    STATE     FUNDS. 

HE    COMMITTED    SUICIDE. 

A.   WILSON    NORRIS, 

AUDITOR-GENERAL,     QUAy's     PARTICU- 

LAR    CRONY. 

HE     DRANK     HIMSELF    TO     DEATH. 

JOHN    8.    HOPKINS, 

CASHIER     people's     BANK,     IN     WHOSE 

DESK     WERE     FOUND     THE     PAPERS 

INCRIMINATING    QUAY     IN     MIS- 

USING   THE    bank's    FUND. 

HE     COMMITTED     SUICIDE. 

dates  for  the  Superior  Court  Judgeships 
and  that  this  separate  ticket  would  be 
maintained  in  the  field  to  defeat  the 
Judges  already  on  the  bench. 

This  cabal  of  deceit  and  threat  fright- 
ened Hastings,  who  did  not  want  to 
sacrifice  his  friends,  and  the  result  was  a 
proposition  for  a  midnight  conference, 
consisting  of  three  members  from  each 

side,  to  arrange 
a  compromise 
programme  for 
the  Convention 
of  the  following 
day.  The  main 
condition  insist- 
ed on  by  Quay 
was  his  own  elec- 
tion  as  State 
Chairman,  in 
consideration  of 
the  nomination 
of  Hastings' 
friends  for  the 
Superior  Court. 
Hastings  learn- 
ed, with  chagrin, 
after  he  had 
been  dragooned 
into  this  agree- 
ment to  save  his 
friends,  that 
Quay  did  not 
control  a  major- 
ity of  the  dele- 
gates, and  that 
if  he  and  his 
friends  had  maintained  a  bold  front,  the 
bluff  would  have  failed,  and  Quay  would 
have  been  unhorsed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  one  of  the  articles  of  the  compromise 
agreement  consisted  of  a  pledge  on  the 
part  of  Quay  and  his  friends  to  support 
Hastings  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship  upon  the  expiration  of  Don.  Cam- 
eron's term,  two  years  later.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  this  was  a  pledge  Quay 
never  intended  to  keep,  he  having  already 
given  a  similar  promise  to  two  prominent 
Philadelphians.    While    it    is    probable 
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that,  at  this  time,  he  had  not  definitely 
decided  which  of  the  two  he  would  prove 
false  to,  it  is  beyond  question  that  he 
intended  to  cheat  Hastings. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  contest  which  he 
had  won  by  an  unheard  of  expenditure 
of  cash,  by  false  pretenses,  audacity  and 


He  picked  out  his  candidate  and  boasted 
that  he  would  make  not  only  his  nomina- 
tion, but  also  his  election,  unanimous. 
On  being  remonstrated  with  because  the 
candidate  was  considered  an  infidel,  he 
sneeringly  asked:  "What  church  would 
you  like  him  to  join  ?    Tell  me,  and  1 11 


J^lantd^tm^S^    ^uJy  3Ut>  m^^ 


On  SMidAp  ••  #111  flail  fOtt  «&«ok  for  «s00.<y00.»  fo»  orMtt  ot 
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acainot  AAy  ^art  of  CMa  tOOO^OOO  dopoolt  until  tho  Hoiu  ft.  B.  ^uaj  bao 

pssa  or  arrAiuioA  oatisfaotory  to  fOQ  tho  toaa  of  $100  #000,  ihlob  yott  «ro 

^o  aako  to  Mfl  iiost  veels* 

fOTf  trvly  foaro» 


coercion.  Quay  shortly  afterwards  stated 
to  a  friend  who  made  the  story  public, 
that  any  loyal  follower  of  his  who  would 
repay  him  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  the  State  Chairmanship  had  cost, 
could  have  it  and  welcome,  as  the  only 
use  he  had  for  the  position  was  to  keep  it 
under  his  control! 

In  1895  Quay  arrogated  to  himself  the 
nomination  of  a  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 


see  to  it."  Popular  indignation  at  Quay's 
arrogance,  at  last  awakened,  knew  no 
bounds;  there  was  an  uprising  of  all 
classes  demanding  home-rule  and  the 
turning  down  of  Quay's  man.  David 
Martin,  the  City  boss,  long  one  of  his 
faithful  adherents,  fearing  party  defeat, 
succeeded  in  convincing  Quay  that  his 
candidate  could  not  be  dected,  and  Quay 
agreed    to    his    being    deserted.    This 
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had  worked  like  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
hurt  Martin  less  than  it  did  his  allied 
employers,  whose  enmity  the  Senator 
could  not  afford. 

In  spite  of  his  poUtical  chicaner}',  his 
frequent  betrayal  of  friends  when  he 
could  no  longer  use  them  or  could  sup- 
plant them  by  enlisting  the  services  of 
former  opponents.  Quay  had  the  good- 
will if  not  regard  of  many  prominent 
men,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
industries.  This  was  lai^ely  owing  to 
his  exertions  when  the  Wilson  Bill  was 
before  Congress.  All  branches  of  the 
National  Government  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democrats  who,  among  other 
reductions,  proposed  radical  changes  in 
the  iron  and  woolen  schedules.  Quay 
defeated  them  by  strat^y  which  would 
do  honor  to  the  lone  highwayman  holding 
up  a  train.  He  threatened,  not  to  shoot, 
but  to  talk  to  death  the  unresistiiig  Sena- 
tors who  were,  and  still  are,  clinging  to  that 
irrational  and  unjustifiable  vagary  called 
"  Senatorial  courtesy,"  which  permits  any 
member  to  talk  ad  infinitum  on  a  sub- 
ject or  bill,  even  if  he  has  nothing  to  say. 

Quay  read,  day  after  day,  speeches  of 
which  he  was  not  the  author  (they 
were  written  for  him  by  tariff  experts,  at 
the  instance  of  Thomas  Dolan),  in  a 
tone  hardly  audible,  and  continued  until 
he  had  literally  worn  out  the  oppositioD  and 
until  they  accepted  changes  upon  which 
he  insisted.  This  may  be  called  "  states- 
manship" by  interested  parties,  but 
thinking  people  generally  will  denounce 
this  manner  of  legislating  as  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  may  come  home  to 
wony  its  advocates  when  they  least 
expect  it. 

It  is  perhaps  admissible  here  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  "Senatorial  ar- 
rogance" will  soon  be  given  the  quietus 
by  President  Roosevelt,  by  his  making 
Senators  understand  that  the  Constitu- 
tion says :  "  The  President  shall  nominate 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  content  of 
the  Senate  shall  appoint"  ....  does 
not  mean,  by  and  at  the  command  and 
didoHon  of  the  Senaie  ahtUi  appoint.   .    .    . 


Vheto,  br  aatekonn,  PbUa. 

JAHKS  HcHANXS, 

FxmmDiT  Fboflk  Bank, 

Who,  nthgr  tbaa  havs  Iti  niu&TOry  kOUn  exposed,  per- 
■oaftUT  paid  Uie  deficit  of  HOO.OOO. 

created  such  a  storm  of  fury  among  the 
powerful  friends  of  the  "(>etrayed  aspir- 
ant for  the  mayoralty"  that  Quay  be- 
came hightened,  and,  fearful  of  losing 
caste  and  influence,  he  looked  for  a  scape- 
goat and  selected  David  Martin  as  the 
most  convenient  and  plausible  victim. 
Without  the  least  compunction  he  charged 
him  with  the  candidate's  betrayal  and 
made  the  affair  appear  like  a  case  of  high 
treason  which  demanded,  if  not  instant 
deca]Mtation,  prompt  and  exemplary  pun- 
ishment. Quay  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  denounce  David  Martin  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  as  the  paid 
agent  and  lobbyist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hailroad,  rel^ated  him  to  the  rear  and 
made  Israel  W.  Durham,  the  present 
head  of  the  machine,  his  successor. 
Not  long  afterwards  Quay  apologized  to 
David  Martin  by  op«ily  declaring  that 
he  had  been  mistaken.     His  accusation 
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It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  our  country 
when  the  President  asserts  himself  and 
relegates  usurpers  of  his  prerogatives  to 
their  proper  places. 

A  spectacle  which  those  who  witnessed 
it  nill  never  forget  was  the  placing  in 
nomination  of  Quay  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  St.  Louis 
Convention,  in  1896.  He  bad,  by  his 
peculiar  methods,  secured  a  majority  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegates  who  were 
willing  to  gratify  his  ambition  for  an 
empty  honor  in  the  nomination  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
They  knew  that  he,  of  all  men,  had  not 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  election,  even 
with  Bryan  as  his  opponent.  Senator 
Foraker,  of  Ohio,  In  a  brilliant  speech, 
which  aroused  the  immense  audience  to 
the  highest  enthusiasm,  nominated  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  the  pure  and  patriotic 
man  of  the  people,  whose  untimely  and 
tragic  death  was  mourned  the  world 
over. 

Pennsylvania  followed  Ohio  and  cut  a 
sorry  figure  when  Governor  Hastings, 
of  commanding  presence,  ascended  Uie 
rostrum  and  attempted  to  eulogize  the 
man  who  had  duped  and  cheated  him  so 
often,  and  who  he  knew  would  do  so 
again  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  was  a 
distressing  sight,  from  the  popular  out- 
break for  McKinley  to  the  paid  clackers 
who  bad  been  hired  and  were  distributed 
over  the  vast  auditorium  to  create  en- 
thusiasm and  applause  for  Quay,  but 
ingloriously  failed!  Hastings  regretted 
in  after  life,  that  he  ever  consented  to  play 
such  a  farcical  rdU  before  the  country. 

Quay's  betrayal  of  official  trust  In 
securing  a  pardon  for  Kemble;  his  con- 
tinued silence  on  the  grave  charge  of 
illegally  using  and  speculating  with  treas- 
ury funds  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mUlion  dollars,  remained  unavenged; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  immune  and  that 
he  would  never  be  taken  before  the  bar  of 
justice.  His  successful  evasion  of  punish- 
ment made  him  bolder  and  bolder  untU 
at  last,  he  was  caught  in  transactions 
which    caused    the    greatest    sensation. 


FbotD.  b]P  Qatekaiut,  Phlla. 

P.  F.  BOTHEEMEL,  JB,, 
DinBici-A.TTOBnir  of  Philuiilthu, 


Philadelphia  was  startled  one  morning 
by  the  announcement  that  John  S. 
Hopkins,  cashier  of  the  People's  Bank 
had  committed  suicide,  by  shooting. 
This  bank  was  owned  and  controlled 
largely  by  politicians  who  made  it  a 
clearing-house  for  their  financial  trans- 
actions and  kept  enormous  deposits  of 
State  funds  in  its  vaults.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  bank's  affairs  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Quay  and  State  Treasurer 
Haywood  had  conspired  to  loan  the 
bank  lai^  amounts  of  State  funds  which 
were  then  used  by  Quay  and  his  friends 
for  speculating  and  other  purposes. 
Some  of  the  papers  found  in  Hopkins* 
desk  incriminated  Quay  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  proceedings  were  instituted 
agunst  him  and  he  was  arrested.  The 
following  correspondence  throws  light 
upon  these  unclean  transactions: 
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"Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
"Treasury  Department. 
"Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  31,  1896. 
"James   McManes,    Esq.,    President 
Peoples'  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Dear 
Sir:    On  Monday  we  will  mail  you  check 
for  $100,000,  for  credit  of  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania   General   Fund,   which 
will  make  a  credit  to  our  account  of 
$600,000.    The  understanding  is  that  I 
am  not  to  draw  against  any  part  of  this 
$600,000  deposit  until  the  Hon.  R.  R. 
Quay  has  paid  or  arranged  satisfactoiy 
to  you  the  loan  of  $100,000,  which  you 
are  to  make  to  him  neSsct  week. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)   "B.  J.   Haywood, 

*'&U3Ae  Treasurer:' 

This  was  a  plain  conspiracy  which  in- 
volved the  Peoples  Bank  President, 
James  McManes,  formerly  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Gas  Trust  of  unsavory 
memory,  R.  R.  Quay  (the  Senator's  son) 
and  the  State  Treasurer. 

The  most  interesting  paper  found  was 
the  now  famous  "  Shake  the  Plum-Tree  ** 
telegram: 


"The  Western  Union  Tel^raph  Com- 
pany. 

"No.        Sent  by      Rec'd  by        Check 

"N.P.       H.Y.  R.  10  Dh. 

"  Received  at  10.14  A.  M. 

"Dated  St.  Lucie,  Fla.,  4. 

"  To  John  S.  Hopkins : 

"  K  you  buy  and  carry  a  thousand  met. 

for  me  I  will  shake  the  plum  tree. 

"M.S.  Quay." 

Quay's  letter  to  Cashier  Hopkins  also 
is  significant: 

"  I6l2  K.  Street,  Dec.  10,  1897. 
"Dear  John:  I  have  1000  shares 
Sugar  at  Huhns,  bot  at  142,  which  I  wish 
you  to  pay  for  and  take  over  to  the 
Peoples.  I  have  bot  it  *for  keep'  but 
do  n't  wish  the  stock  to  be  placed  in  my 
name  just  yet,  as  I  will  sell  if  I  find  I  can 
get  it  in  lower. 

"Get  rid  of  the  Met  Scrip  &  Cen 
Jersey  stock  as  rapidly  as  you  can  at 
figures  fixed. 

"  Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  "  M.  S.  Quay." 

Quay's  trial  was  a  "  cav^  cStibre.*'    It 
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lasted  nine  days,  from  April 
11th  to  April  20th,  1899. 
He  was  defended  by  the 
ablest  attorneys  obtainable 
and  the  prosecution  was 
conducted  by  District- 
Attorney  Rothermel  with 
marked  ability.  Quay  ap- 
peared before  the  bar  of 
justice  with  utter  noncha- 
lance,— one  might  have 
thought  he  was  the  least 
interested  person  in  court; 
and  he  had  good  reason 
to  so  appear,  for  his  attor- 
neys held  the  trump-card 
which  they  played  at  the 
proper  moment.  When 
the  District- Attorney  offer- 
ed the  papers  found  in  poor 
Hopkins'  desk  and  got  to 
the  marrow  of  the  charges 
the  defence  pleaded  the 
two-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions, thus  excluding  the 
vital  proofs  of  Quay's  guilt. 
The  judge,  thanks  to  the 
law  tiiat  throws  its  safe- 
guards around  the  big  crim- 
inal, had  to  sustain  the  de- 
fence !  Quay  escaped  con- 
viction, but  severe  punish- 
ment was  meted  out  to  District-Attorney 
Rothermel,  who  had  had  the  temerity  to 
place  Quay  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary 
sinner  and  had  prosecuted  him  without 
fear  or  favor.  He  was  a  marked  man 
from  that  day  and  was  denied  a  re-nom- 
ination by  the  all-powerful  organization 
of  Quay  adherents  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

When  Quay  left  the  court-room  he 
was  received  by  a  shouting  multitude 
and  escorted  to  his  hotel  like  a  conquering 
hero.  What  a  sad  conmientary  on  the 
moraUty  of  a  community!  The  accused 
whose  guilt  was  clear,  escaped  jail  only 
by  pleading  that  which  an  innocent  man 
would  spurn  to  interpose — ^''the  statute 
of  limitations";  he  is  honored  and  ap- 
plauded   to   the   echo — ^what   may   this 


^  lAfo:  (Pi^M^.  t/^^^  ^f^ 
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echo  have  whispered  when  it  reached 
Quay's  ears  ? 

Thus  Quay  disgraced  perhaps  the 
highest  law-making  body  on  earth. 
When  he  returned  to  Washington  he  was 
showered  with  congratulations  by  many 
of  his  colleagues  and  Pennsylvania,  to 
her  eternal  shame,  later  on  returned  him 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  third 
time! 

One  of  the  latest  victims  of  Quay's 
treachery  was  Attorney-General  EUdn, 
to  whom  the  succession  to  Grovemor 
Stone  had  been  promised.  Elkin  had  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  but  Quay» 
fearing  a  contest  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Republican  ticket  on  account  of  Elkin's 
record  as  a  member  of  the  Stone  cabinet^' 
ordered  his  undoing  and  selected  in  his 
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congr^ation  of  avowed  infidels,  or  a 
band  of  thieves  with  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal "  for  their  motto. 

Fennypacker  was  elected  and  it  was 
not  long  until  the  "gang"  found  a 
marked  change  in  the  gubernatorial 
atmosphere  at  Harrisburg,  a  change  that 
will  be  discussed  in  another  article. 

The  politicians  who  had  applauded 
Pennypacker's  nomination  and  election 
soon  ascertained  that  they  had  made  an 
^regious  blunder  and  looked  for  relief. 
They  proposed  to  have  Fennypacker 
vacate  the  Governor's  chair  in  favor  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Brown,  who  was 
more  to  their  liking.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Supreme  Court  presented  the  desired 
opportunity  and  Fennypacker  was  tempt- 
ed to  take  the  bait;  while  he  never  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate,  he  coyed 
with  the  allurement  for  months. 


QocT  broke  hllh  witb  him  and  picTenteil  bl>  non 
tlouror  Governor  or  PennirlTaiilk.    LBMljr  electeu 
a  member  or  the  supreme  Coun. 

place  Judge  Samuel  W.  Fennypacker,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Elkin,  though  at  first 
refusing  to  submit,  at  last  succumbed 
and  was  rewarded  two  years  later  by 
b^ng  elected  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  While  the  one-man 
power  that  can  shift  a  candidate  from 
political  to  judicial  office  is  dangerous, 
Mr.  Elkin  is  known  as  s  man,  still  on  the 
sunny  side  of  life,  of  unusual  ability,  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  his  friends  as  well  as  his 
late  opponents,  that  he  may  win  laurels 
in  his  high  and  responsible  office  that 
will  redound  to  his  honor  and  credit. 

The  candidacy  of  Judge  Fennypacker 
was  received  witb  feelings  of  mixed 
amusement  and  surprise.  His  integrity 
was  beyond  quesHon,  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose imdoubted,  but  his  political  wisdom 
was  distrusted.  Judge  Fennypacker  at 
the  head  of  the  machine  ticket,  to  many, 
seemed  as  absurd  a  proposition  as  would 
be  an  orthodox  minister  at  the  head  of  a 
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About  this  time  Quay  made  his  last 
appearance  on  the  political  stage  in  a 
letter  to  "The  Republicans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania" on  Pennypacker's  allied  candi- 
dacy, which  disclosed  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  Senator's  mentaUty  and 
penetration. 

In  this  letter  he  treated  the  Governor 
as  a  nonentity  who  would  have  to  do  as 
he  was  ordered.  He  plainly  stated  that 
he  knew  more  about  the  gubernatorial 
exchange  proposal  than  Pennypacker 
himself,  indeed  no  one  doubted  that  he 
originated  the  briUiant  idea  of  imitating 
the  "  department-store  exchange  system  " 
in  the  political  field: 

"If  the  governor  does  not  suit,  bring 
him  back  and  I  '11  exchange  him." 

Governor  Pennypacker  had  the  good 
sense  to  decline  being  made  a  stalking- 
horse  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  his 
place  a  successor  who  was  wanted  by  the 
whole  machine  outfit,  although  Quay 
led  him  up  into  a  high  mountain,  showed 
him  the  chair  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
asked  him  to  worship  Satan,  and  all 
would  be  his! 

Quay  in  his  manifesto  made  a  vulgar 
and  ferocious  attack  upon  Justice  Brown, 
who  had  entered  a  thoughtful  and  digni- 
fied protest  in  defence  of  the  honor  and 
intc^ty  of  the  Supreme  Court;  he  dis- 
closed the  cloven  foot  when  he  stated  that 


all  officials  whether  page,  door-keeper, 
governor  or  judge  owed  their  positions  to 
the  "close"  organization  of  which  he 
was  the  type  and  master.  In  short  he 
showed  that  the  frail  body  and  his  intel- 
lectuality were  fast  approaching  dissolu- 
tion; the  letter  was  written  at  his  winter 
retreat,  St.  Lucie,  Florida,  February  13, 
1904,  and  he  died  at  his  Beaver  home. 
May  28th  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Quay's  friends  and  admirers  who 
may  chance  to  read  this  sketch  will  in 
all  probability  condemn  it  as  cold, 
illiberal  and  severe.  They  should  not 
forget  that  it  deals  only  with  the  public 
life  and  acts  of  its  subject.  If  there  are 
any  misstatements,  let  them  be  pointed 
out ;  if  there  are  none,  let  the  plainness  of 
speech  be  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  one  who 
considers  wrong-doing  in  public  life  as  an 
unpai*donable  sin,  aggravated  to  a  degree 
if  committed  by  a  man  of  good  blood, 
bright  mind  and  high  education. 

The  seed  sown  by  Quay  in  early  man- 
hood had  matured  and  ripened,  and  as 
the  grim  reaper  *  approached  it  revealed 
a  growth  of  hurtful,  poisonous  vines, 
parasitic  and  destructive,  which,  unless 
uprooted  and  stamped  out,  may  wither 
the  glorious  work  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Rudolph  Blankenburo. 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 


A  PEN-PICTURE  OF  A  GREAT  RADICAL  MEETING 

IN  PARIS. 

By  Mrs.  Frances  Hardin  Hess, 

Special  Commissioner  of  The  Arena  in  Paris. 


EVEN  though  the  American,  by  the 
recent  presidential  election,  has 
just  had  translated  for  him,  into  figures, 
the  growth  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
the  United  States,  still  it  is  difficult  for 
the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  any  pro- 


paganda until  it  aflfects  his  own  personal 
relations.  Several  months  have  passed 
since  election-day,  and  even  yet  it  has 
not  filtered  down  into  the  brain  of  the 
two  controlling  parties  that  a  mighty 
wave  of  something  has  swept  over  the 
ballot-box,    and    that    this    wave    must 
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heDceforth  be  reckoned  with  in  guidiiig 
the  ship  of  state. 

France  can  teach  them — Democrats, 
Republicans ,  aye.  politicians  of  every 
ilk, — just  as  the  French  Revolution 
taught  the  worid  a  new  rule  of  conduct, 
"Liberie,  Egaliie,  el  Fratemiie";  for 
Socialism  in  France  has  passed  out  of 
the  experimental  stage  and  already  it  b 
ingrained  in  the  fabric  of  the  body-politic. 

Indeed,  the  balance  of  power  in  France 
to-day  is  held  by  Socialism,  tio(  because 
(as  in  the  United  States)  it  is  a  third 
political  party  leaning  to  the  aide,  that 
gives  it  the  most  hope,  but  because  of  the 
actual  representation  ^n  the  .governing 
bodies, — representation  put  there  by  the 
franchise  of  the  peojJe. 

Then,  too,  prepress  is  always.. repre- 
sented by  positive  character,  and-  in 
France  to-day,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  it.  Socialism  has  chosen  men  .^ 
represent  it  thatare  feariess,  unequivocal, 
and  uncompromising. 


Fboto.  b;  Calel  &  Fucf,  Pari*. 

ANATOLE  PRANCE. 


The  recent  Socialist  Conferenc 
at  the  Palais  du  Trocadero  rev© 
vitality  thatj^  to  say  the  least,  mus 
irritated  the  opposing  politicians. 

Various  were  the  estimate?  as 
numbers  present.  Some  sm3  five 
sand,  others  Sffeen  .thousaiiU.  but  ■ 
irrelevant.  .  -i 

The  "staying  power"  was  ifb 
terested  me.  The  house  was  pad 
the  roof  an  hour  before  tbe  app 
time  (8.30  P.  M.).  Midnight  C8^II 
went.  Still  this  enormous  concbv 
people  never  diminished! 

Promptly  at  the  hour  advertised 
a  storm  of  applause,  came'  the 
speakers  of  the  evening:  Anatole  I 
Francis  dc  Pressensse,  and  the  "i 
the  hour" — Jean  Jaures. 

Any  propaganda  would  have 
happy  to  find  itself  ensconced  in 
three  types,  for  here  were  the  menl 
moral,  and  the  physical  tempera 
each  in  its  own  way  proclaiming 
Socialism    had    done    and    woul 
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Even  the  French  nation  itself  stood 
symbolized  before  one  in  these  three  men, 
aJl  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Anatole  France  presided.  Anatole 
France,  with  all  the  elegant  finesse  of 
the  Parisian;  small,  delicate  in  build; 
inteUectual  in  feature;  suave  in  manner; 
brilliant  in  address, — ^but  why  try  to 
describe  him?  As  a  member  of  the 
** Forty  Immortals"  he  has  been  por- 
trayed again  and  again.  He  opened  the 
Conference  with  (as  he  said)  ''a  few 
words,"  but  these  few  words  occupied 
nearly  an  hour.  He  touched  upon  the 
meaning  of  Socialism  in  the  abstiact,  and 
on  its  concrete  interpretation  in  France. 
As  a  matter  of  course  it  was  the  latter 
item  that  formed  the  theme  of  his  address. 
He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  prosecu- 
ting the  separation  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  ''so  well  begun,"  and  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

(And  here  I  may  note,  for  the  sake  of 
history,  that  the  press  gives  the  impression 
that  all  France  sympathizes  with  Russia 
in  the  present  unpleasantness,  but  when 
M.  Anatole  France  passed  in  review  all 
of  the  data  concerning  this  war  in  the 
Far  East,  every  sentence  brought  thunder- 
ing applause.  It  is  not  in  my  province 
to  prejudice  the  question  in  any  way,  but 
I  must  state  the  facts  of  the  evening,  as  I 
have  said,  "for  history's  sake"). 

The  newspapers  of  the  following  morn- 
ing (even  those  opposed  to  Socialism  in 
all  its  forms)  characterized  the  address 
as  worthy  of  Voltaire,  so  brilliant,  so 
scathing  and  so  convincing  was  it. 

Francis  de  Pressensse,  editor  of  La 
Vie  Socialiste,  certainly  six  feet  in  height, 
weU  proportioned  in  physique,  giving 
one  the  impression  of  the  sturdy  English 
type,  was  more  quiet  and  grave  in  manner 
than  any  Frenchman  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  address  was  also  the  most 
logical  of  the  three,  and  though  delivered 
in  a  conversational  tone  it  was  yet  earnest 
and  convincing.  He  dwelt  on  the  in- 
justice of  military  trials  and  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform  in  the  **code  de  justice 
militaire.**    Freely  translated,  he  said: 


** I  will  not  speak  of  the  making  (!)  of 
officers,  nor  of  the  officers  hostile  to  the 
Republic.  I  wish  simply  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  ordinary  soldier — ^the 
private — ^and  I  wish  to  decry  the  exploits 
of  military  justice  (or  the  military-court 
trials) — ^this  bad  institution  which  it  is 
necessary  to  suppress  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  a  military  justice  that  will 
be  just.  It  is  an  institution  which  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  all  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Then  he  dwelt  on  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  army.  This  latter 
point  recalled  to  my  mind  a  certain 
reverence  for  things  military  that  is  creep- 
ing into  the  United  States.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  move  if  the 
Americans  would  invite  M.  de  Pressenss^ 
to  the  United  States,  for  his  evidence  is 
eminently  in  keeping  with  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  a  large  standing  army; 
with  those  who  believe  in  anti-imperial- 
ism; with  those  who  prefer  a  real  democ- 
racy to  a  pseudo-empire. 

Half  past  ten  brought  the  close  of  this 
able  exposition  of  conditions  militaire  in 
France,  and  of  the  work  Socialism  had 
accomplished  in  this  avenue,  and  the 
work  that  lies  before  not  only  the  French 
Socialists  but  all  mankind  that  would 
suppress  abuse  of  power. 

Then  came  Jaur^,  the  idol  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  France;  of  the  " masses  as  op- 
posed to  the  classes."  As  he  sat  in  his 
chair,  during  the  other  addresses,  he  im- 
pressed me  as  distinctly  theatrical;  he 
seemed  to  me  to  assume  poses ;  he  seemed 
to  make  an  effort  to  appear  interested  in 
what  the  others  were  saying;  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  first  to  lead  applause 
when  the  others  had  scored  a  point;  he 
seemed  to  me,  in  other  words,  conscious 
that  he  was  in  the  lime-light  of  public 
appreciation.  I  said  all  of  this  to  my 
neighbor,  a  Fiench  workingman. 

''Ah!*'  he  said,  ''you  misjudge  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  He  is  French  and  you  are 
American;  you  ought  to  understand  him» 
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but  you  don't.  You  will^  when  he  is 
through  speaking." 

At  this  juncture  he  arose  to  speak. 
He  did  not  remain  behind  the  president's 
table,  as  the  others  had  done,  but  came 
out  to  the  front  of  tlie  magnificent  stage. 
All  who  had  sat  around  him  during  the 
evening  instinctively  moved  back  to  give 
more  room.  He  had  the  full  sweep  of 
many  square  feet  and  this  space  he 
utilized  to  its  full  extent  as  he  paced  back 
and  forth  in  his  opening.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  was  more  than  ever  unpleasantly 
impressed,  and  I  settled  back  in  my 
chair  to  listen  perfunctorily.  But  not 
many  words  had  fallen  from  the  orator's 
Ups  before  I  began  to  realize  the  man  and 
to  understand  in  a  measure  his  power. 

Not  so  tall  as  de  Pressensse,  yet  as 
heavily  built,  his  body  seemed  too  large 
for  his  lower  extremities.  His  head, 
larger  in  proportion  than  his  body,  sits 
on  a  throat  built  as  a  ponderous  colunm 
between  two  massive  shoulders.  Look 
at  his  picture,  and  the  heavy  jaws  show 
the  buU-dog  tenacity  of  never  letting  go, 
of  keeping  everlastingly  at  detaU,— that 
infinite  capacity  which  Carlyle  character- 
izes as  genius.  Florid  in  complexion; 
hair  red-brown,  flecked  with  gray;  eyes 
restless  (as  are  all  French  eyes)  but  kind 
and  at  times  pathetic — eyes  magnetic  as 
are  the  eyes  of  every  leader  of  men;  full 
of  movement  as  every  man  of  romance 
blood,  yet  by  the  very  intensity  of  every 


motion  swaying  the  multitude  to  agree 
with  him  in  spite  of  themselves,  Jean 
Jaur^  won  my  admiration  as  he  has  that 
of  everyone  who  comes  in  touch  with  the 
magic  of  his  power. 

''The  Interior  and  Exterior  Political 
Life  of  France"  was  the  thread  upon 
which  he  strung  pearl  after  peari  of 
oratory.  As  I  have  said,  magnetic, 
earnest  to  a  fault,  he  played  upon  the 
people's  feelings  until  they  could  restrain 
themselves  no  longer,  and  burst  forth 
into  wild  applause.  Over  and  over 
again  did  this  occur  until  it  seemed  that 
the  gamut  of  human  emotions  had 
certainly  spent  its  force;  but  when  the 
"wee,  sma'  hour"  of  one  o'clock  had 
struck,  the  vast  army  of  people  was  loath 
to  let  him  go. 

After  sketching  the  philosophy  of 
Socialism  and  its  power  to  settie  all 
human  ills  in  tiie  general,  and  Prance's 
troubles  in  particular,  he  concluded  as 
follows: 

"  Socialism  is  no  longer  groping.  That 
which  appeared  as  a  dream  has  crystal- 
lized  itself  into  an  ideal  of  reality.  The 
men  of  my  generation  will  not  bequeath 
to  mankind  complete  justice^  but  they 
will  bequeath  to  it  un  commencemeni  de 
juetice,  el  la  certitude  de  la  justice  com- 
pletJ** 

Frances  Hardin  Hess, 

Paris,  France. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  EUROPE. 


Bt  David  Graham  Philufs. 


AT  THE  1904  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
xjL  national  Socialist  Party,  at 
Amsterdam,  every  delegation,  including 
that  from  the  United  States,  was  able  to 
report  substantial  to  amazing  progress 
in  its  own  country.  That  there  are  now 
about  ten  million  Socialist  voters  in  the 
civilized  nations;  that  the  Socialists  are  a 


great  political  power  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Italy  and  Spain;  that  they  have 
more  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Grerman  parliament  than  any  other  party, 
except  possibly  one;  that  their  prop- 
aganda is  the  most  active  in  the  worid 
to-day  except  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — these  and  many  similar  facts 
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aie  interestiiig  and  important;  but  they 
do  not  b^in  to  measure  the  importance 
of  the  Socialist  movement. 

Socialism,  as  a  dermatic  system,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  teachings  of  that  group 
of  French  political  economists  whose 
writings  were  so  influential  in  directing 
the  French  revolution,  who  were  the 
intellectual  ancestors  of  Adam  Smith, 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  Mills  in 
England,  and  who  inspired  the  German 
Hebrew,  Karl  Marx,  to  write — or  rather, 
to  begin — Das  Kapiial^  the  most  famous 
and  probably  the  most  influential  work 
on  political  economy  ever  written,  the 
hciy  book  of  Dogmatic  Socialism.  And 
this  latest  international  congress,  like  its 
predecessors,  reaffirmed  the  letter  of  the 
creed  and  frowned  on  any  and  all  partici- 
pation by  Socialist  parties  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  countries.  Ap- 
parently the  Socialist  Party  is  just  where 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  is  waiting  patient- 
ly until  it  has  an  overwhelminir  majority 
Lrywhere,  then  to  reo^gaZe  s^e^ 
at  a  single  stroke. 

But  tibis  is  apparent,  not  real.  The 
old-time  Socialists,  like  the  eminent 
orator  and  writer,  Bebel  of  Grermany, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best-known  Socialist 
in  the  world,  still  dominate.  They  stand 
sternly  for  no  compromise.  They  fear 
that  the  first  compromise  with  the  exist- 
ing order,  however  plausibly  to  the 
advantage  of  Socialism,  would  be  as  the 
entering  wedge  to  the  complete  disruption 
of  the  movement  and  the  loss  of  all  that 
has  been  so  hardly  won.  They  know 
human  nature  and  they  fear  that,  if 
Socialist  leaders  accept  offices  from  aristo- 
cratic or  bourgeoise  governments.  Social- 
ism will  be  used  by  ambitious  ''sparrers 
for  positions  "  to  get  themselves  the  com- 
forts and  the  honors  they  covet,  and  the 
cause  will  go  the  way  of  so  many  other 
causes  of  promising  beginning. 

But  there  is  an  increasing  minority  in 
the  International  Socialist  Party  that 
openly  repudiates  this  policy  of  aloofness 
and  inaction;  and  in  die  majority,  bow- 
ing to  the  party's  ancestral  heroes  and  to 


its  living  hero,  Bebel,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing number  that  is  impatient  of  the  old 
restraints,  regarding  them  as  the  product 
of  Socialism  in  its  theoretical  stage  and 
as  out  of  place  now  that  a  practical  work 
can  be  done.  These  "heretics,"  as 
Bebel  would  call  them,  represent  the 
Socialism  of  to-morrrow,  the  Socialism 
that  is  to  be  the  greatest  problem  the 
present  social  order  has  had  to  face. 
It  will  be  these  Socialists  of  to-morrow 
that  the  dominant  Individualism  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  meet — and 
yield  to  or  win  over. 

There  are  three  ideas  which  may  be 
called  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the 
new  Socialism  as  well  as  of  the  old. 
These  three  are: 

First.    The  brotherhood  of  man. 
Second.    The  infamy  of  war. 
Third.    The  community  of  goods. 

Bebel  preaches  these,  and  so  does 
Jaur^.  Wherever  you  find  a  Socialist, 
there  you  will  find  a  man  who,  whether 
or  not  he  thinks  Karl  Marx  was  the  giver 
of  a  final  gospel  of  political  economy, 
will  stand  in  the  last  ditch  for  those  three 
principles.    They  are  Socialism. 

These  doctrines  will  have  a  familiar 
historic  sound  to  everyone  who  has  read 
the  history  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
that  practiced  literally  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  It  at  once  appears  that  here, 
in  this  great  industrial-political-ethical 
movement,  is  a  modem  recrudescen^ 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  a  re- 
statement to  this  "bourgeoise  society'' 
of  employer  and  employ^,  of  the  ideas 
that  shook  to  its  foundations  the  Roman 
society  of  master  and  slave.  There  is 
one  radical  difference — in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  difference  of  origin.  The 
early  Christian  fathers,  looking  about  a 
world  ringing  with  the  anguish  of  the  op- 
pressions of  that  day,  saw  no  hope  here 
and  pointed  the  eagerly  listening  multi- 
tudes of  Rome's  wretched  subjects  to  the 
life  hereafter;  the  Socialists,  finding  the 
human  lot  vastly  ameliorated  and  seeing 
in  modem  scientific  advance  prospect  of 
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vastly  greater  amelioration,  point  their 
hearers  to  happiness  in  this  life — to  the 
millennium  of  the  universal  social- 
democratic  republic,  abolishing  boundary- 
lines,  class-distinction,  pride  and  power 
of  private  wealth. 

Bebel  and  the  other  diminishing  though 
still  dominant  disciples  of  Marx  and 
Liebknecht  look  on  the  Socialism  as  form- 
ulated by  Marx  and  preached  by  Lieb- 
knecht as  a  religion,  look  on  any  com- 
promise for  any  purpose  much  as  an 
early  Christian  father  looked  on  the 
alleged  Christianity  that  erected  its 
altars  in  the  temples  of  the  Olympic  gods 
and  trooped  to  worship  with  pagaiiism. 
But  not  so  the  new-school  Socialists 
under  the  leadership  of  Jaures. 

Beyond  question  these  of  the  new- 
school  are  not  less  devoted  than  the  old- 
timers.  But  they  do  not  regard  Social- 
ism as  a  religion  dealing  with  a  remote 
millennium  of  the  International  Social- 
Democratic  Republic,  but  as  a  practical 
scheme  for  the  gradual  renovation  of 
society,  step-by-step.  That  is  why  those 
who  regard  Socialism  as  a  peril  are  apt 
to  feel  that  the  Jaur^  type  is  as  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  Bebel  type  as  a 
Robespierre  was  more  dangerous  than 
a  fiery  but  dreamy,  bookish  Rousseau. 

Every  great  movement  has  had  the 
two  classes — ^the  men  who  dreamed  and 
the  men  who  did,  the  unpractical  souls 
who  built  and  kindled  the  fire,  the 
practical  souls  who  took  its  flaming 
faggots  and  touched  them  to  the  institu- 
tions that  were  to  be  destroyed.  And 
the  doctrine,  whatever  it  was,  has  always 
undergone  strange  transformations  in 
passing  from  the  theoretical  to  the 
practi^  stage. 

The  leaders  of  the  old  Socialism  were 
men  bom  and  bred  in  poverty,  even  in 
misery — ^its  founder  was  not  only  a  poor 
man,  but  also  a  Hebrew,  and  a  Hebrew 
in  Grermany.  They  began  to  hate  as 
soon  as  they  b^an  to  think.  At  the 
doors  of  an  '*  employer  and  employ^ 
society,''  with  its  inequalities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power,  they  laid 


all  their  misfortunes  and  wrongs.  And 
they  preached  its*  utter  destructicm. 
They  could  see  nothing  good  in  it;  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  except 
sword  in  hand  and  aimed  at  its  heart 
To  speak  civilly  to  one  of  its  functionaries 
or  beneficiaries  was  to  deny  the  faith. 
Not  of  this  mettle  or  manner  are  the  new 
Socialists  to  whom  the  control  of  the 
movement  must  soon  pass.  They  are 
the  children  of  the  present  generation— 
the  generation  that  has  begun  to  benefit 
throughout  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 
They  were  bom  either  in  a£D[uence  or 
comfort,  or,  at  the  worst,  in  not  wholly 
miserable  poverty.  They  were  educated 
well  at  splendid  free  schools.  Thdr 
early  associations  were  formed  in  the 
conditions  of  carelessness  of  class  which 
ever  more  and  more  prevail  in  a  society 
that  becomes  ever  more  and  more  demo- 
cratic in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  so  many 
of  the  "ups"  to  convince  the  "downs" 
that  "up"  and  "down"  are  not  equally 
human. 

Thus,  these  practical  Socialists  endorse 
with  a  mental  reservation  the  Socialists' 
battie-cry:  "You  have  everything  to 
gain;  you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
chains."  They  feel  that,  while  this  was 
probably  true  enough  fifty  years  ago,  it  is 
considerable  of  an  exaggeration  to-day. 
They  would  probably  modify  it  to  some- 
thing like:  " Send  the  rest  of  your  chains 
to  join  those  you  have  already  lost." 
These  new  Socialists  are  many  of  them 
rich,  almost  all  of  them  extremely  com- 
fortable, almost  none  of  them  what 
would  be  called  poor.  They  are  skilful 
in  their  various  businesses,  trades,  pro- 
fessions and  they  reap  at  leiast  a  part  of 
the  rewards  of  skill.  They  are  em- 
ployers, many  of  them;  and  they  think 
they  know  that  there  are  other  reasons 
for  poverty  and  crime  besides  the  unjust 
distribution  of  profits — ^the  four  I's,  for 
instance.  Idleness,  Incompetence,  Ignor- 
ance and  Intemperance.  They  say: 
"Society  was  originally  sacerdotal,  be- 
came military,  is  now  capitalistic.  The 
rule  of  priest  was  better  than  no  rule; 
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iile  of  soldier  was  perferable  to  the 
of  priest;  the  rule  of  '"Captain  of 
stiy"  is  an  advance  upon  the  rule 
le  soldier.  What  next?  Why  not 
Socialistic  scheme?  Certainly  there 
ye  something — evolution  is  not  over, 
ction  is  not  attained.  We  can't 
3e  what  that  something  will  be. 
IS  take  this  Socialism  as  a  steering 
thesis,  as  lying  in  the  right  direction, 
though  it  be  beyond  the  port  we 
hope  to  reach,  and  let  us  work 
ily  for  the  best  we  can  get  from  day 
y."  Of  course,  this  is  a  guess  at  the 
:eric  "  doctrine  of  the  new  Socialism 
what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  its 
[rates.  But  the  guess  cannot  be  far 
g.  As  Balzac  said:  ''The  essence 
arty  is  action."  The  essence  of 
Q  is  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
the  essence  of  adaptation  is  freedom 
the  tyranny  of  unchangeable  non- 
tials  of  creed. 

)n  the  way  to  the  International 
iblic  there  are  many  important 
isses  to  be  captured,"  these  new 
lists  say.  "  For  instance,  there  are 
ght-hour  law,  compulsory  arbitration, 
scatoiy  inheritance-taxes,  heavy 
lated  income-taxes,  compulsion  upon 
oyers  to  insure  employes,  dividends 
ibor  out  of  surplus  during  shut- 
is,  etc.  For  all  these  measures 
Aical'  Socialism,"  they  ui^e,  "can 
oany  alhes  who  would  never  assent 
ly  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
klism,  who  would  fly  from  proposals 
>olish  national  boundary-lines  or  to 
m  or  to  hold  goods  in  conunon. 
not  use  these  alUes  ?  Perhaps  they 
ike  us  better,  and  our  doctrines  too, 
associating  with  us.  We  are  in  no 
danger  of  going  back  to  them  than 
diild  in  the  fifth  reader  in  danger  of 
tting  all  it  has  learned  by  helping  a 
in  Oie  primer  with  its  lessons. 
I  there  are  arbitration  between  na- 
,  cutting  down  armaments,  minimiz- 
the  powers  of  privil^ed  classes — 
i  not  these  be  great  strides  in  the 
tion  of  what  we  want?    Why  not 


act  with  those  who,  while  not  of  our  faith, 
would  go  at  least  so  far?" 

To  go  again  to  the  eariy  history  of 
Christianity  for  a  simile — so  long  as  the 
early  Christians  stood  aloof  and  spat 
upon  the  ground  openly  whenever  they 
passed  a  pagan  temple,  the  church  grew 
slowly.  But  when  it  became  impossible 
to  distinguish  Christian  from  pagan  by 
outside  appearance,  when  Christian  fe- 
male slave  was  proselyting  the  children 
of  her  master  or  was  secretly  filling  the 
soul  of  her  mistress  with  the  fire  of  the 
new  faith,  then  the  triumph  began;  and 
before  the  rulers  of  Rome  realized  what 
was  going  on,  the  empire  had  been  won — 
their  very  families  were  of  the  new  faith 
without  their  knowledge.  It  is  by  some 
such  method,  adapted  of  course  to  freer 
modem  conditions,  that  the  new  Social- 
ism propagates — and  will  propagate  more 
and  more  vigorously  from  year  to  year. 

The  criticism  of  the  new  Socialists  upon 
the  old,  of  the  advocates  of  action  upon 
the  advocates  of  aloofness,  appeals  to  the 
universal  human  instinct  for  "doing 
something."  It  appeals  also  to  the  rest- 
less impatience  of  those  who  are  now 
inclining  to  Socialism  in  the  belief  that 
the  injustices  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
present  social  structure  and  not  a  remnant 
from  the  past  which  democratic-individu- 
alistic progress  will  gradually  eliminate 
as  healthy  blood  eliminates  hereditary 
weaknesses  and  diseases.  The  socialists 
of  action  say:  '*  Look  at  Grermany  where 
our  party's  open  adherents  wiUi  their 
families  number  nearly  half  of  the  whole 
population,  where  we  have  52  daily 
newspapers  and  17  bi-  and  tri-weeklies 
and  weeklies,  circulating  600,000  copies. 
We  are  in  the  majority  in  Saxony,  yet 
thanks  to  the  poUcy  of  inaction  Saxony 
took  away  universal  su£Frage  without  any 
e£Fective  protest  from  us;  and  they  are 
about  to  abolish  universal  su£Frage  in  the 
empire.  It  is  Teutonic  to  dream  large 
dreams  and  quietly  submit  to  anything 
reality  may  bring — ^it  is  Teutonic  but  it  is 
not  the  way  to  make  successful  war  upon 
caste."    Ohr,  to  quote  Jaur^:  ^Revolu- 
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tion  does  not  precede  light.  First,  light; 
then,  revolution."  And,  say  the  new 
Socialists,  the  way  to  make  political 
light  is  to  enlist  in  practical  political 
action. 

The  great  aids  to  the  ''practical 
Socialist"  propaganda,  besides  the  ex- 
cesses of  princes  and  plutocrats,  are  the 
universal  increasing  intelligence  and  de- 
sire for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  the 
universal  free  school,  college  and  uni- 
versity, the  newspaper  full  of  news  of  the 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  the  ever- 
widening  difference  in  all  our  modem 
societies  between  the  mode  of  Uving  of  the 
wealthy  classes  and  that  of  the  professors, 
teachers  and  comfortable  classes  generally. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  professor  or  teacher 
with  their  one  or  two  thousand  a  year  to 
find  wholly  without  flaw  a  system  that  en- 
ables men  he  regards  as  inferior  mentally 
and  morally,  to  have  several  palaces  and 
establishments  in  keeping.  The  professor 
may  not  want  the  ostentations;  but  he  dis- 
likes the  sense  of  inferiority  the  other 
man's  ostentations  give  him  and  his  fellow- 
professors — ^and  their  wives  and  daughters. 
He  will  still  cling  to  the  sheet-anchor  of 
individualism,  but  he  will  admit — and 
will  teach  and  will  spread  the  conviction — 
that  there  is  "  someUiing  "  in  the  criticisms 
of  these  Socialists,  wrong  though  they 
are  fundamentally.  And  so,  "  practical " 
Socialism  has  won  a  missionary,  the  more 
effective  because  unconscious  and  un- 
suspected. 

The  ''practical"  Socialists  look  upon 
France  and  the  United  States  as  the  two 
most  promising  fields  for  their  gospel. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  are 
two  views  of  the  development  of  the 
United  States  widely  entertained  in 
Europe.  The  view  of  the  European 
ruling  classes  is  that  we  are  rapidly  mov- 
ing toward  an  imperial  oUgarchy,  with 
our  oligarchs  chosen  by  our  aristocracy 
of  wealth  through  controlled  parties,  the 
choices  being  formally  ratified  by  the 
people — ^just  as  the  Roman  Senate  used 
to  "elect"  the  Imperator.  The  other 
view  is  that  we  are  in  the  near  future  to 


be  reconstructed  into  a  modified  social- 
democratic  republic,  with  the  productioD 
and  distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life 
under  a  state  control  so  rigid  as  practically 
to  amount  to  Socialization,  with  heavy 
taxes  on  wealth,  with  compulsory  arbitnir 
tion,  etc.  Whether  either  of  these  views 
has  any  validity  is  of  no  consequence 
here.  The  point  pertinent  is  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  "practical"  Socialists, 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  European 
ruling  classes,  too,  our  ancient  individu- 
alism is  perishing.  And  the  Socialists 
laugh  at  the  way  Americans  shy  at  the 
name  Socialist.  "Read  the  platforms |of 
both  your  great  parties,"  said  a  French 
Socialist  recently  to  an  American.  "  Read 
the  speeches  of  your  candidates  for  office. 
Read  the  laws  proposed  and  the  laws 
passed  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  l^;isla- 
tures  of  all  your  great  states.  Then  tell 
me  what  you  think  has  happened  to  your 
cherished  dogma  of  '  Every  tub  on  on  its 
own  bottom.'  Nov  you  Americans  have 
done  with  individualism.  You  are  not 
profound  political  reasoners  but  you  are 
very  practical.  You  think  individual- 
ism is  responsible  for  the  sudden  and 
corrupt  power  of  corporate  wealth.  That 
is  not  so,  for  it  came  about  through 
laws  passed  in  violation  of  your  gr^ 
principle  of  free  competition,  through 
laws  favoring  a  few  individuals  at  the 
expense  of  the  masses.  However,  we 
Socialists  are  not  complaining.  It 
does  n't  matter  whether  you  abandon 
your  false  principle  from  good  or  from 
bad  logic  so  long  as  you  abandon  it. 
America  individualist?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  Socialist.  And  your  corrupt 
corporations  and  your  vulgar,  ignorant 
moneyed  class  which  your  newspapers  so 
patriotically  exploit — ^they  are  driving 
people  of  every  kind,  except  the  vulgar, 
ignorant  rich,  into  our  ranks  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  They  don't  call  them- 
selves Socialists  yet.  Most  of  them  still 
have  a  vague  suspicion  that  Socialism  has 
something  to  do  with  bombs  and  assas- 
sinations. But  they  are  socialistic,  and 
that  means  that  to-morrow  they  will  be 
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Socialists,  eager  to  end  bj  l^islation  the 
stupid  and  cruel  inequalities  of  the 
present  rSgime.** 

There  is  no  denying  that  an  impartial 
survey  of  dvilization  to-day  does  seem  to 
show  that  the  open  and  obvious  advance 
of  the  gospel  of  Karl  Marx  does  not 
adequatdy  represent  the  triumphs  of 
Socialism.  Those  triumphs,  rather,  ap- 
pear in  the  vague  and  intangible  but 
portentously  substantial  results  of  the 
activities  of  the  "practical"  Socialist — 
he  who  shaves  and  bathes  every  morning, 
who  does  not  wear  great  whiskers  nor 
foam  at  the  mouth,  who  changes  his 
costume  with  the  fashion,  and  conceals 
under  the  bosom  of  his  inmiaculate  shirt 
a  heart  aU  ablaze  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  he  so  discreetiy  advocates. 

Of  these  new-school  Socialists,  the 
most  conspicuous  and  the  most  powerful 
is  the  Frenchman,  Jean  Jaur^,  states- 
man, orator,  retail  clothing-merchant 
and  reputed  millionaire. 

Ten  years  ago  Jaur^  was  looked  on 
as  an  interesting  dreamer;  and  even  the 
old  Bourbon  aristocracy,  clutching  des- 
perately its  shadowy  claims  to  long 
ancestiy,  used  to  go  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  hear  his  passionate  eloquence 
against  social  injustice  and  against  war 
and  the  military  spirit.  To-day,  all  the 
elements  of  reaction  in  France — all  the 
aristocrats  and  all  the  snobs  and  all  the 
dieamy  theoretical  monarchists  in  and 
aroimd  the  French  Academy — speak  of 
him  with  shudders,  and  would  no  more 
go  to  the  Deputies  to  hear  him  than  they 
would  go  to  a  lazar  house  in  plague-time. 
The  reason  is  that  eveiyone  now  sees  that 
the  supposed  Utopian  is  a  highly  shrewd 
and  practical  man  of  affairs,  as  capable 
at  politics  as  at'  selling  clothing.  And 
in  the  **Bloc"  as  they  call  the  combine 
of  sundry  groups  of  radical  Republicans 
which  administer  the  French  Republic 
just  now,  while  Jaur^  controls  directly 
only  the  forty  Socialist  Deputies,  he  is,  not 
indeed  the  whole  directing  force  of  the 
combine,  but  he  has  the  best  brain  and 
the  best  backbone — and  the  best  voice. 


The  citadel  of  his  strength  is  his 
oratory.  He  comes  from  the  South 
where  France  gets  most  of  her  great 
cooks,  orators,  statesmen,  soldiers,  artists, 
poets  and  business  men.  He  has  the 
ardent  Southern  temperament,  but  he 
combines  with  it  calmness  of  judgment 
and  a  capacity  to  make  poUtical  fights 
without  bitterness.  His  opponents  are 
bitter — so  bitter  that  their  abuse  of  him 
is  usually  coarse  and  crass,  after  the 
manner  of  the  attacks  of  bad  temper. 
Jaur^  is  without  sting — or,  rather,  he 
never  uses  his  extremely  penetrating  and 
poisonous  sting  in  personalities.  His 
hate  is  all  for  error;  his  cue  where  persons 
are  concerned  is  invariably  sweet  reason- 
ableness. And  his  lofty  tolerance  is 
really  maddening — when  you  do  n't  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  him. 

But  while  he  is  talking,  is  pleading 
whatever  cause,  it  is  hard  not  to  agree 
with  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  most 
moderate  in  statement,  in  that  respect  as 
unlike  the  run  of  radical  talkers  as  a  calm 
sea  is  unlike  a  lunatic  sea.  Nine-tenths 
of  what  he  says  is — ^at  least,  to  a  person 
bred  in  democratic-republican  ideas — 
undisputably  true.  And  he  is  always 
talking  for  and  of  peace,  justice,  sim- 
pUcity,  high  thinking,  courtesy — ^personal, 
national  and  international.  And  how 
well  he  does  talk!  A  frank,  common 
face,  a  beautiful  voice,  kindly,  generous, 
good-humored  eyes  that  darken  to  grow 
sad,  not  stem;  the  most  ingratiating 
manner,  the  clearest  of  enunciations,  the 
simplest  words,  the  aptest  illustrations. 
The  transition  from  statement  of  fact  to 
rhetorical  fancy  is  always  slow,  canying 
along  the  most  unpoetic  hearer,  up  and 
up  until — the  voice  is  silent;  the  dream 
is  ended,  and  you  say:  "It  was  a  dream, 
but  such  dreams  should — and  could — 
come  true." 

The  last  International  Convention  of 
SociaUsts,  after  listening  with  delight  to 
his  eloquence,  reluctantiy  obeyed  Bebel 
and  refused  to  sanction  the  Jaur^ 
theory  of  the  way  to  advance  the  Socialist 
cause.    That  assembly  of  old  warriors 
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against  caste  really,  rather  than  against 
the  social  system,  told  him  to  please 
Bebel — ^that  if  the  Socialist  party  in  any 
country  acted  with  any  other  groups, 
participated  in  national  policies,  accepted 
administration  offices,  tiie  result  would 
be  simply  the  old,  old  story — ambition 
using  the  unrest  of  the  masses  to  lift  itself 
among  the  classes.  And  Jaur^  pleaded 
in  vain;  henceforth  he  goes  on  with  his 
opportunist  programme  under  the  frown 
of  the  "International."  But  he  will  go 
on — ^and  he  knows  that  frown  is  only  for 
Bebel's  sake. 

In  the  work  of  establishing  the  repubUc 
in  France  and  eliminating  the  mon- 
archists and  reactionaries  from  the  con- 
trol of  education,  the  army  and  the  navy, 
the  radical  Republicans  found  that  they 
could  not  count  on  one  large  Republican 
section.  It  refused  to  sanction  what  the 
radicals  regarded  as  the  vital  part  of  the 
work,  the  tearing  out  of  the  venerable 
roots  of  the  old  regime^  embedded  in 
religion  and  in  the  military  and  naval 
caste.  This  "moderate"  group  took 
as  its  motto  "Nothing  arbitrary."  So, 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  then  Prime-Min- 
ister, turned  to  Jaur^  and  his  group  of 
thirty  odd  votes.  He  put  one  of  Jaur^' 
followers,  Millerand,  in  his  cabinet  and 
thus  got  a  majority  of  eleven  for  his 
famous  law  against  the  ecclesiastical 
associations  in  exchange  for  radical 
labor  legislation. 

Ten  years  ago  Socialism  was  about  as 
unpopular  and  feeble  in  France  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  And  the 
radical  parts  of  the  Socialist  programme, 
those  that  are  crucially  Socialistic,  are 
still  without  any  strong  support  outside  of 
the  artisans  and  day-laborers — ^an  even 
smaller  proportion  of  the  population  in 
France  than  with  us.  But  Socialism — 
as  a  phrase,  as  a  name — ^is  heard  in  France 
now  with  astonishing  tolerance  when  we 
consider  that  the  Socialist  attack  is  upon 
the  capitalistic  or  employing  classes  and 
that  these  are  the  main  classes  of  the 
French  people.  For,  France  is  the  land 
of  the  small  farmer,  the  small  manu- 


facturer and  the  small  shop-keeper. 
Why  does  the  bourgeoisie  listen  calinly 
and  even  complacentiy  to  the  Socialists, 
why  does  it  act  cheerfully  with  them  in 
politics,  why  does  it  consent  with  only 
mild  murmurings  to  the  adoption  of  one 
Socialistic  project  after  another  ? 

The  answer  is,  Jaur^.  He  is  a 
Socialist — out  and  out,  with  voice  ever 
lifted  up  against  the  employing  classes, 
with  ever  fresh  plans  for  curtailing  their 
privil^es,  plans  which  he  not  merely 
talks  but  induces  Combes  and  the  Bloc  to 
enact  into  law.  But — Jaur^  is  also  a 
shop-keeper,  and  a  mighty  successful  one. 
He  is  a  bourgeois  of  the  bourgeoisie,  a 
perfect  type.  And  the  others  look  at 
him,  at  his  wealth,  at  his  shops,  and  say 
to  themselves:  "True,  he  does  talk  in  a 
very  unsettling  way  sometimes,  and  he 
urges  and  secures  many  laws  which 
operate  against  his  class.  But  it  is  hU 
class,  after  all.  He  is  'one  of  us.'  As  he 
is  a  mighty  shrewd  fellow,  he  probably 
does  these  things  to  head  off  worse. 
These  are  troublesome  times,  and  if  there 
must  be  a  revolutionary  movement,  it's 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  fellow  like  Jaur^ 
in  control  of  it,  to  guide  it,  to  save  what 
he  can,  to  keep  down  its  lunatics." 

And  further,  Jaur^  being  a  bourgeois, 
has  all  the  bourgeoisie's  deep  predjudice 
against  militarism,  imperalism  and  every- 
thing else  that  tends  to  disturb  peacehil 
toil  and  trade.  And  they  love  to  hear 
him  assail  these  things  with  eloquent 
fancy  and  still  more  eloquent  fact.  And 
they  see  that,  largely  through  his  untiring 
zeal  and  fertility  of  ideas  and  dauntiess 
courage,  the  military  spirit,  so  tradition- 
ally French,  the  craze  for  "to  jrtoir*,"  is 
being  checked,  sobered,  shamed.  Social- 
ism in  France  has  its  devoted  following 
among  the  very  elements  that  usually 
shriek  loudest  for  war  and  make  all  the 
trouble  in  ticklish  times — ^the  class  that 
has  strong  passions  and  not  much  ability 
to  think  and  no  business  of  its  own  to 
think  about.  It  is  to  that  public  that 
Jaur^  has  been  talking;  it  is  to  that 
public  that  he  has  made  his  pleas  for 
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peace,  disarmament  and  universal  brother- 
hood. And  the  steady,  conservative 
masses  of  the  French,  the  bourgeoisie, 
feel  that  whatever  harm  he  may  have 
done  and  may  be  doing  by  assaults  upon 
"capitalism''  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  good  he  has  done  and  is 
doing  as  a  potently  persuasive  preacher 
of  peace  and  peaceful  methods. 

There  is  no  intention  in  the  foregoing 
to  impeach  Jaurts'  disinterested  sincerity 
as  a  Socialist.  He  is  a  Socialist,  heart 
and  brain,  and  life,  if  necessary.  And 
all  the  time  he  is  working  toward  the 
triumph  of  his  Socialistic  ideas  and  ideals. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  opportunists. 
Most  of  them  have  no  conscience  but  the 
expediency  of  the  moment.  Of  those 
who  start  with  conscience,  few  have  more 
than  a  tattered  shred  of  it  or  of  conviction 
left  after  a  brief  period  of  trafficking  under 
the  dangerous  flag  of  concession  and 
compromise.  As  our  own  politics  has 
too  often  shown,  the  good  man  who 
begins  by  tolerating  evil  that  good  may 
come,  is  soon  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come,  and  thence  slides  easily  down  into 
the  moral  quagmire  whence  ever  rises  the 
steam  and  stench  of  hypocrisy  to  smutch 
and  ofiFend  the  face  of  heaven.  But  once 
in  a  while  there  comes  a  man  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  of  view  and  solidity  of 
conviction  to  realize  the  opportunist  ideal 
— compromise  only  to  gain  ground  for 
principle.  Jaur^  seems  to  be  one  of 
these  admirable,  dangerous  men.  For 
a  cause,  served  by  such  a  man,  is  bound 
to  advance,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  a 
just  cause  or  unjust.  And  the  progress 
of  Socialism  in  France  is  an  illustration 
to  the  point.  While  the  progress  of 
Socialism  in  democratic  America  might 
be  wholly  calamitous,  and  proof  of  retro- 
gression from  the  state  of  individual  free- 
dom which  is  America's  precious  gift  to 
her  children,  the  same  progress  in  pater- 
nalistic France  might  be  an  easing  of  the 
bonds  of  patemidism  and  a  progress 
toward  liberty.  And  it  may  be  that 
France  will  have  to  go  far  toward  Social- 
ism before  she  finds  the  road  to  freedom 


she  has  so  long,  so  patiently,  so  hardily 
sought.  In  Europe,  in  all  Europe,  there  is 
an  inheritance  from  the  past  of  which  we 
Americans  know  little — ^the  inheritance 
of  the  idea  of  the  overlordship  of  the 
State.  And  that  is  why  Socialism  of  the 
unadulterated  brand  takes  so  much  more 
readily  there  than  with  us.  Jaur^,  for 
example,  is  talking  to  a  people  who  say 
to  themselves:  "The  State  must  rule. 
Since  that  is  so,  let  us  take  this  man's 
advice  and  appoint  our  own  rulers  and 
compel  them  to  administer  for  our 
benefit  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  capital 
only."  Europe  looks  on  the  State  as  a 
guardian;  America  looks  on  it  as  a  ward. 

In  France,  Jaur^  is  denounced  by 
reactionaries  of  all  degrees  as  a  master,  a 
tyrant,  the  actual  ruler  of  the  Bloc»  "  He 
has  but  to  lift  his  hand,"  shrieks  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  ^'and  Combes,  like  a  well- 
trained  dog,  comes  running."  At  the 
Socialist  International  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  Jaur^  was  denounced  as  a 
slave.  '*He  has  made  the  Socialist 
party  of  France  the  tool  of  the  bourgeois 
republic,"  declared  his  opponents  to  the 
Congress.     "  He  has  tied  it  to  the  Bloc.*' 

The  truth  lies  between  these  two.  He 
has  kept  the  Socialist  party  intact.  He 
has  helped  the  Bloc  to  do  things  of  which 
all  Socialists  approve,  and  in  exchange 
has  got  many  Socialistic  concessions  for 
workingmen.  He  has  not  abandoned 
the  **war  upon  classes,"  but  he  has 
helped  one  class — the  republicans — ^to 
disarm  another,  the  monarchists.  Bebel, 
and  the  most  of  the  Socialists  at  the 
Congress,  asserted  that  to  them  a  republic 
run  by  capitalists  was  even  more  oflFensive 
than  a  monarchy,  which  might  hold  the 
balances  with  some  of  justice  between 
capital  and  labor.  But  Jaur^  had  the 
best  of  the  argument.  For,  he  pointed 
out  that  he  was  gaining  ground  for 
Socialism  in  France  under  his  policy  of 
opportunism  while  the  opposite  policy  in 
other  countries  was  keeping  Socialism  a 
mere  theory. 

How  far  will  Jaur^  go?  Those  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  France  experiment 
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with  the  Socialist  State  fear  that  he  will 
go  very  far — and  the  French  pattern 
will,  in  this  day  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
newspaper,  not  long  escape  the  attention 
of  the  masses  throughout  civilization. 
Socialism  has  had  thinkers;  it  has  had 
orators,  many  orators;  it  has  had  able 
organizers  of  the  converts  made  by  its 
eloquent  missionaries.  BiU  never  before 
has  it  had  a  statesman.  His  calmer  op- 
ponents compare  him  to  France's  other 
great  statesman  from  the  same  South,  and 
of  the  same  mental  and  moral  character- 
istics, Gambetta.  He,  too,  was  a  mighty 
wielder  of  the  difficult  sword  of  opportun- 
ism— difficult  to  wield,  difficult  to  oppose. 
But,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  while 
Gambetta  used  his  opportunism  for 
the  French  repubUc,  Jaur^  uses  his 
for  the  **  International  Socialist  Re- 
public." And  the  marvel,  and  the  men- 
ace, is  that  he,  preaching  the  aboUtion  of 
boundary  and  race-lines,  prevails,  gains 
not  merely  a  hearing,  but  more  and  more 
applause  among  a  people  so  intensely 
*' national"  as  the  French!  Preaching 
intemationaUsm,  crying  down  revenge 
upon  Germany,  caUing  upon  France  to 
disarm,  he  has  advanced  from  mere 
orator  to  powerful  poUtical  leader;  and 
he  has  taken  with  him,  without  their 
realizing  it,  a  mass  of  sober,  shop-keeping, 
narrowly  French  and  intensely  capitalistic 
people  who  would  not  for  an  instant 
admit  that  they  were  Socialists  or  social- 
istic. When  Jaur^'  socialistic  projects 
are  included  in  their  party's  programmes 
and  are  put  through,  they  say:  "But 
that  is  not  Socialism.  Does  Jaur^  advo- 
cate it  ?  Well,  then,  there 's  another  of 
the  many  sound  ideas  he  has,  mixed  in 
with  his  Soqalistic  dreams." 

What  is  Jaur^'  progranmie  ?  Here  is 
a  recent  statement  of  it,  made  by  himself 
in  his  own  vivid,  clear  style,  which  no 
doubt  loses  in  the  writer's  translation: 

"  In  France  there  is  a  party  of  advanced 
radicab,  of  Socialistic  radicals.  It  is 
not,  like  ours,  a  proletarian  party.     No 


more  is  it  an  exclusively  capitalistic 
party.  It  is  composed  of  elements  in 
process  of  evolution,  of  workers  in  small 
industries,  of  artisans,  of  democratic 
farmers.  They  don't  understand  col- 
lectivism, but  they  accept  a  part  of  the 
reforms  we  wish.  This  democratic  bour- 
geoisie of  Socialistic  radicab,  now  domi- 
nant in  France,  believes  in  secularization, 
in  separation  of  churches  and  state,  in  a 
heavily  progressive  tax  upon  incomes 
and  inheritances;  it  believes  in  the 
gradual  nationalization  of  railways, 
banks,  mines,  sugar  and  other  refineries, 
life  and  fire  and  other  insurances,  in 
brief,  in  the  nationalization  of  aU  the 
industries  that  are  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing monopolies.  We  Socialists  do  not 
confuse  ourselves  with  this  democratic 
bourgeoisie,  because  it  is  not  communistic, 
collectivist,  proletarian  as  are  we.  But 
when,  with  its  assistance,  we  can  pre- 
vent reaction,  can  obtain  reforms,  can 
develop  labor  legislation,  we  should  be 
foolish,  criminal,  to  reject  that  assistance." 

That  is,  Jaur^  is  taking  the  bourgeoisie 
into  SociaUsm;  but  because  he  is  gently 
backing  it,  instead  of  trying  violently  to 
pull  it,  it  does  not  realize  that  the  scenery 
is  changing. 

Such  is  the  plan  and  such  the  progress 
of  Socialism's  first  statesman.  The  situa- 
tion he  is  creating  in  France  is  not  a 
French,  but  a  world-situation.  To  deny 
it  is  to  refuse  to  read  the  plain  pointing 
of  the  vanes  in  the  wind  of  human 
destiny.  •Universal  suffrage;  the  poor 
and  the  toiling  overwhelmingly  in  the 
majority  in  the  electorate  slowly  awaken- 
ing to  its  power  through  the  ballot; 
capitalism  setting  the  example  of  con- 
centration and  of  the  use  of  the  State  for 
private  enrichment  through  tariff  and 
corporation  legislation;  the  only  active 
and  fnmk  propagandists  among  the 
masses  either  avowed  Socialists  or  social- 
istic— ^what  must  be  the  event  ? 

David  Gbaham  Phillips. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


GERHART  HAUPTMANN:    SOCIAL  IDEALIST. 


Bt  Abchibald  Henderson,  Ph.D. 


THERE  is  one  figure  among  con- 
temporary dramatists  who,  both 
by  his  achievement  and  by  his  promise 
for  the  future,  conmiands  sincere  and 
just  admiration.  He  has  escaped  Ibsen's 
extreme  tendency  to  moralizing,  and  yet 
acquired  much  of  his  sure  grasp  of  the 
technical  side  of  dramatic  art.  Possessed 
with  Ibsen's  deep  sjrmpathy  and  accord- 
ance with  the  vital  thought-currents  of 
modem  life,  Hauptmann,  nevertheless, 
always  remains  the  dramatist;  he  is 
never  the  explicit  reformer.  Mentally 
unclouded  with  the  intangible  imaginings 
of  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann  is  imbued 
with  the  mysticism  of  sanity  and  reality. 
Untnunmeled  with  the  labyrinthine 
philosophy,  which,  as  M.  Ferdinand 
Bruneti^re  claims,  has  made  most  Ger- 
man dramatic  literature  so  mediocre,  he 
is  yet  keenly  alive  to  the  profounder 
meanings  in  the  lowly  tragedies  of  Gorky, 
the  altruistic  doctrines  of  Tolstoi,  and  the 
stupendous  ideals  of  Nietzsche. 

Gifted  thus  diversely,  this  fertile  and 
original  genius  is  a  master  of  poetry  fis 
well  as  of  prose;  poetry  as  delicate,  as 
impassioned,  as  tumultuous  as  his  prose 
is  realistic,  life-like,  natural.  A  poet 
whose  fancies  and  images  spring  from 
nature,  the  woodland  and  the  primitive 
forest;  a  prosaieuTj  whose  pictures  and 
characters  body  forth  the  essential  linea- 
ments of  the  real  life  of  to-day.  Charm- 
ing poet,  finished  prosateur,  yet  more — a 
mystic  and  a  master  of  that  symboUsm  in 
art  inextricably  associated  wiih  the  names 
of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  and  D  'Annunzio. 

Thus  many  of  the  qualities  that  make 
for  greatness  in  the  dramatic  art  of  to- 
day— be  it  prose  or  poetic  drama — are 
combined  in  Grerhart  Hauptmann,  whose 
very  name,  ^*  Captain,"  stamps  him  as  a 
leader  in  the  new  Uterary  movement  of 
Young  Grermany.  He  it  was  who  wrote 
the    first    of    the    German    naturalistic 


dramas  which,  in  his  own  and  Suder- 
mann's  hands,  have  swung  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Grermany  of  to-day  into 
the  rushing  current  of  modem  thought. 
More  than  the  leader  of  a  movement,  he 
is  a  genius,  a  figure  of  stately  and  com- 
manding power. 

Grerhart  Hauptmann  is  one  of  those 
phenomena  of  which  Novalis,  the  mystic, 
spoke  in  the  words:  "Every  person  who 
consists  of  more  than  one  person  is  a 
person  of  the  second  power — or  a  genius." 
Byronism  was  Hauptmann's  youthful 
nourishment,  and  his  early  poems  are 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  Byron,  Hebbel 
and  Schiller.  He  dreamed  of  some 
strangely  transforming  synthesis  of  the 
arts,  and  studied  sculpture  in  Rome. 
His  youthful  epic,  "  Promethidenlos," 
with  all  its  immaturity,  its  subjectivity, 
reveals  the  first  glimpse  of  the  altruistic 
vision  which  appears  and  reappears 
through  all  his  dramas.  The  first  radical 
reversion  of  his  views  is  ruthlessly  re- 
vealed in  "Vor  Sonnenaufgang."  Since 
that  time  the  duaUsm  of  his  nature  has 
perpetually  asserted  itself.  Hauptmann 
is  continually  surprising  the  critics  and 
astonishing  the  world  with  some  new 
proof  of  his  versatility,  some  new  illustra- 
tion of  his  artistic  virtuosity,  some  new 
demand  for  a  reconsideration  as  to  his 
place  in  contemporary  Uterature.  One 
moment  putting  Uterary  Germany  in  a 
ferment  with  his  ''naturalism  without 
fig-leaves,"  the  next  jarring  the  nerves 
with  his  pathologic  and  neurasthenic 
types  of  modem  morbidity;  now  arous- 
ing imperial  opposition  to  his  dramatic 
presentment  of  socialistic  doctrines;  now 
evoking  admiration  for  his  clever 
studies  of  local  character  and  provincial 
humanity;  appealing  next  to  poetic 
instincts  and  the  Christian  ideal,  he 
performs  the  impossible  by  blending 
together,  in  a  consistently  wrought  and 
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emotionally  touching  picture,  the  idealism 
and  realism  of  our  sleeping  and  waking 
life.  After  his  bitter  disappointment 
over  the  failure  of  his  realistic  drama  of 
suffering  and  distress,  of  fifteenth-century 
setting,  he  returns  to  his  idealistic  and 
poetic  vein  and  writes  one  of  the  most 
widely-discussed  and  highly-praised 
dramatic  poems  of  the  last  half-century. 
Since  that  time  his  works  have  all  shown 
a  reaUstic  exterior,  often  veiling  the 
idealistic  and  mystic  longings  of  the  poet 
of  humanity. 

Grerhart  Hauptmann  has  been  the  bold 
leader  in  the  intellectual  movement  in 
Germany  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  he 
won  the  battle  against  bitterly  indignant 
and  virulent  critics.  From  the  first  he 
has  stood  breast  deep  in  the  tempestuous 
flood  of  modem  ideas.  The  ^^  Sturm 
und  Drang"  period  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  in  the  eighteenth  century  found 
its  counterpart  in  the  thought-movements 
and  spiritual  struggles  of  Young  Grermany 
The  stream  of  the  newer  intellectual 
consciousness  in  Grermany  gained  its 
volume  and  impetuosity  from  three 
great  currents  of  modem  thought  The 
mighty  current  from  Scandinavia,  dam- 
med  to  overflowing  for  a  time  by  the 
bulwark  of  Grerman  conservatism,  finally 
swept  over  Grermany  after  the  daring 
production  of  Ibsen's  **  Ghosts,"  in  1889. 
The  great  tidal  wave  of  Socialism,  which 
set  in  from  France  at  almost  the  same 
time,  carried  Hauptmann  and  others 
along  with  it,  and  left  the  ineradicable 
stamp  of  2k>la  upon  the  Grerman  con- 
sciousness. The  impetus  given  to  Grerman 
philosophy  and  to  Grerman  thought  by 
the  extreme  individualism  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  and  of  Groethe  before  him,  was 
profoundly  felt  and  manifested  by  Haupt- 
mann. 

The  founder  of  the  Freie  Buehne  (Free 
Stage),  Dr.  Otto  Brahms,  awoke  all  intel- 
lectual Grermany  in  1889  with  the  pro- 
duction of  Ibsen's  **  Ghosts,"  thus  throw- 
ing open  the  gates  to  the  most  modem 
Grerman  drama.  As  with  Antoine's 
ThSatre  Libre  and  Grdn's  Independent 


Theater^  interests,  battles  and  c<»itio- 
versies  b^an  to  cluster  about  the  Freie 
Buehne.  Hauptmann's  **  Before  Sunrise" 
— already  known  to  the  public  in  printed 
form  and  denounced  as  an  ^'accumular 
tion  of  dirt "  and  the  ''  apotheosis  of  the 
vulgar" — ^was  produced  in  1889.  It 
proved  to  be  a  harbinger  of  the  new  era  in 
Grerman  literature.  Hauptmann,  like 
Shaw,  after  "Widowers'  Houses"  was 
christened  at  the  Independent  Theater, 
became  not  a  celebrated,  but  rather  a 
notorious  character. 

Defective  in  technique,  **  Before  Sun- 
rise" is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  natural  and  life-like  of  all  the 
recent  Grerman  dramas  of  modem  life. 
Pinero,  even  in  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  has  never  written  more 
veracious  and  appealingly-real  dialogue. 
Although  a  poet  at  heart,  Hauptmann  in 
this  play  forsakes  his  poetic  muse,  aiming 
solely  at  a  vital  presentation  of  real  life 
in  all  its  sincere  naturalness.  He  had 
known  from  childhood  the  neighboriiood 
he  chose  for  the  milieu  of  the  play. 
Hauptmann  was  bom  at  Salzbrunn,  in 
Silesia,  in  1862 — a  neighborhood  where 
the  peasant-farmers  had  suffered  physical, 
mental  and  moral  deterioration  through 
the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  dis- 
covered upon  their  property.  It  was 
just  such  a  family  as  those  he  had  known 
that  Hauptmann  selected  for  dramatic 
study  in  this  play.  The  millionaire 
father  of  the  family  is  a  besotted  drunkard 
who  has  transmitted  to  his  children  the 
ineradicable  taint  of  alcoholism  rampant 
in  his  blood.  His  daughter  Helene — a 
flower  growing  on  the  surface  of  a  pesti- 
lential marsh — ^has  so  far  escaped  the 
hereditary  taint.  Alfred  Loth,  an  ardent 
young  Socialist,  falls  in  love  with  her, 
winning  her  love  in  return.  The  family 
physician,  an  old  friend  of  Loth's,  has 
seen  the  horrible  effects  of  the  immutable 
law  of  heredity  evidenced  in  the  elder 
daughter.  He  pUes  Loth  with  merciless 
logic,  warning  him  of  the  fatal  results  of 
heredity,  until  Loth,  in  a  frenzy,  rushes 
away  from  the  house  without  a  word  of 
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explanation  or  parting  to  Helene.  In 
morbid  fear  of  hereditary  taint,  crazed  by 
the  hopeless  horror  of  her  environment, 
and  in  despair  over  her  lover's  cowardly 
desertion,  Helene  conmiits  suicide. 

In  his  next  two  plays,  **  Das  Friedens- 
fest"  and  ''Einsame  Menschen"  (1890), 
Hauptmann  analyzes  certain  social  prob- 
lems and  aspects  of  modem  family  life, 
where  motive  and  responsibility  rather 
than  positive,  constructive  deeds  con- 
stitute the  psychologic  basis  of  the  action. 
While  ** Before  Sunrise"  was,  in  Haupt- 
mann's  own  words,  *'a  social  drama," 
with  lengthy  stage-directions  and  even 
phns  and  diagrams,  tiie  next  two  dramas 
are  types  of  that  '"bourgeois  drama" 
which  Diderot  invented  but  lacked  the 
genius  to  perfect.  "Das  Friedensfest" 
might  be  called  a  dramatic  exemplifica- 
tion of  Heel's  profound  paradox  that 
''All  action  is  guilt."  Here  is  depicted 
a  family  made  wretched  and  home  a 
place  of  torment,  by  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  mistakes  of  its  members,  one  of 
another.  The  play  teaches,  if  anything, 
that  disparity  of  education,  training  and 
instruction  leads  inevitably  to  dire  re- 
sults: diversity  of  interests,  manners, 
and  even  moral  standards,  subversive 
of  all  mutual  sympathy  and  domestic 
congeniality.  In  ''Einsame  Menschen" 
Hauptmann  has  treated  from  the  natural- 
istic standpoint  the  same  moral  problem 
which  Maeteriinck  so  beautifully  analy- 
zes in  "Aglavaine  and  Selysette."  Un- 
like the  play  of  the  Belgian,  with  its 
mystic  coloring  and  subtile  delineation 
of  the  most  secret  springs  of  human  love, 
Hauptmann's  play  is  purely  modem  in 
its  frankness  and  artistic  sincerity.  The 
problem  is  set  before  us  in  its  natural 
terms,  the  souls  of  the  characters  are 
revealed  in  their  undisguised  nakedness, 
and  the  solution  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
tiie  soaal  and  moral  hypothesis.  Anna 
Mahr,  the  morbid  product  of  modem 
university  education,  strangely  familiar 
variant  oi  Rebecca  West  and  prototype  of 
"^^vie  Warren,  infuses  into  the  play  some- 
thing of  the  true  Ibsenic  spirit.  As  in 
"  Before  Sunrise,"  the  end  is  harrowing — 


the  suicide  of  a  disillusioned  and  disap- 
pointed victim  of  the  failure  to  discover 
an  dective  afiBnity. 

Hauptmann's  great  social  drama,  "  Die 
Weber,"  (1892)  divides  with  "Die  Ver- 
sunkene  Glocke"  the  honor  of  having 
placed  Hauptmann  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  modem  dramatists.  Indeed,  it  has 
given  him  not  only  a  European  but  a  truly 
cosmopolitan  reputation.  Dealing  with 
a  pressing  problem  of  labor,  it  created 
much  excitement  in  Grermany,  actually 
becoming  the  subject  of  speeches  in  the 
Reichstag.  The  Emperor  William  put 
his  veto  upon  it,  forbidding  all  army  and 
government  officials  to  enter  the  doors  of 
the  Deutsches  Theater  on  the  nights 
when  "Die  Weber*'  was  produced.  Its 
performance  in  fact  was  suppressed  by 
police  intervention,  for  the  alleged  reason 
that  the  play  was  revolutionary  and 
likely  to  incite  the  masses  of  discontented 
Socialists  in  Germany  to  lawlessness  and 
insurrection.  The  result  of  all  this  op- 
position is  not  difficult  to  unagine. 
Unusual  interest  and  curiosity  were 
aroused,  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
the  play  were  sold,  and  finally  a  move- 
ment, inaugurated  by  Herren  Freytag 
and  Virchow,  secured  the  removal  of  the 
imperial  veto.  The  people  now  swarmed 
to  see  the  play,  which  received  such  a 
recognition  as  is  seldom  the  lot  of  a  new 
drama. 

No  drama  of  modem  times  is  equal 
to  "The  Weavers"  as  a  fearful  picture 
of  the  misery,  poverty  and  wretchedness 
of  the  laboring  classes.  A  genuine  Yolks- 
drama,  it  presents  before  us,  in  sweeping 
strokes  and  with  looming  background, 
what  we  are  accustomed  to-day  to  call  a 
"strike."  Through  it  all  mns  an  under- 
current of  insistence  upon  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  social  evils  of  our  own  time. 
To  suppose,  as  did  the  Emperor  and 
others,  that  the  play  was  endowed  with 
any  political  intent,  betrays  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
dramatist.  Just  as  Ibsen  once  dis« 
claimed  any  propagandist  encourage- 
ment in  "A  Doll's  House"  to  the  Fem- 
inist Movement,  so  Hauptmann  publicly 
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disavowed  any  poUtical  intent  in  writing 
"  Die  Weber."  He  wrote  his  play  under 
the  dramatic  impulse,  showing  'therein 
the  influence  of  Zola's  "Germinal'*  per- 
haps, but  more  particularly  the  ineradi- 
cable impressions  of  his  boyhood  left  by 
the  stories  told  him  by  his  grandfather, 
himself  a  weaver,  of  the  misery  that 
stalked  through  the  Silesian  mountains 
m  1844. 

The  drama  is  of  great  artistic  interests, 
aside  from  the  history  of  its  production, 
its  connection  with  the  social  propaganda, 
and  its  blood-relation,  if  I  may  say  so, 
with  the  author.  Unlikely  as  the  com- 
parison  may  seem  at  fiJt  sight,  "Die 
Weber"  has  a  literary  consanguinity 
with  Maeterlinck's  "L'Intruse,"  Ibsen's 
**  Ghosts  "  and  Hauptmann's  own  drama, 
"Vor  Sonnenaufgang."  In  all  these 
dramas  there  is  a  superimpending,  adum- 
brating force  which  directs  the  movement 
of  the  action,  and  in  whose  coils  the 
characters  are  entangled.  It  is  a  power 
which  either  drives  men  to  act  or  leaves 
them  powerless  to  act;  which  in  all  cases 
controls  and  determines  their  destiny. 
In  *' L'Intruse"  there  is  no  main  chax- 
acter,  neither  hero  or  heroine.  Across 
the  gray  and  somber  shades  of  this  im- 
pressonist  picture  falls  the  black  shadow 
of  a  scythe,  a  skeleton,  a  skull — ^the 
shadow  of  Death  itself.  In  ''Ghosts" 
and  ''Vor  Sonnenaufgang,"  Ibsen  and 
Hauptmann  seem  to  proclaim,  as  Maeter- 
linck has  said:  ''That  they  have  found, 
in  material  science,  the  unknown  that 
surrounds  us,  the  equivalent  of  ancient 
fatality — a  force  of  equally  resistless 
predestination."  The  ^t  protagonist 
in  these  two  plays  is  no  imposing  human 
figure;  no  Uebermensch,  no  God-man, 
no  Titanic  character  of  flesh  and  blood; 
no  I.<ear,  no  Wallenstein,  no  Faust,  but 
a  pitiless,  inexorable  law,  working  out  its 
fatal,  inevitable  result — ^the  Law  of 
Heredity.  In  Hauptmann's  colossal 
drama  of  elemental  instincts,  "Die 
Weber,"  the  hero  is  not  a  person,  but  a 
power;  not  an  individual,  but  a  clamant 
cause.  It  is  Starvation,  Hunger,  Want — 
a  gigantic  composite,  "  type  of  the  hungiy 


weaver  face  whose  shadow  is  darkening 
the  whole  land."  To  me,  the  play 
depicts  more  than  the  historic  struggle  of 
the  starving  weavers  of  Silesia.  Who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not  the  symbol  of  the 
gigantic  struggle  in  progress  to-day  be- 
tween oppressed  Labor  and  its  tyrannical 
oppressor,  Capital  ? 

In  all  of  Hauptmann's  plays  up  to  this 
time,  the  pessimistic  and  tragic  sides  of 
life  have  been  put  in  evidence,  and 
grimness,  never  lightness,  has  been  the 
omnipresent  mood.  In  his  next  two 
plays,  "The  Beaver  Coat"  and  "Col- 
league Crampton,"  he  evidences  his 
marked  abiUty  as  a  comedy-dramatist 
These  amusing  sketches  of  local  rather 
than  general  or  universal  interest  need 
not  detain  us  here.  They  add  nothing, 
I  believe,  to  Hauptmann's  cosmopolitan 
reputation,  serving  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  versatility — to  his  ability  to 
write  light  comedy  as  well  as  heart- 
breaking tragedy.  Later,  in  1900,  he 
drew,  so  to  speak,  a  second  impression  of 
Mrs.  Wolff,  the  cunning  and  ingenious 
thief,  first  revealed  in  "The  Beaver 
Coat."  Neither  this  play,  "Der  Role 
Hahn,"  nor  "  Schluck  und  Jau"  (1900), 
an  amplification,  into  a  drama  or  broad 
farce,  of  the  motive  in  the  introduction 
to  Shakespeare's  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  show  Hauptmann  in  any  save  a 
tentative  and  experimental  attitude. 

"  Der  Anne  Heinrich  "  (1902),  although 
it  has  received  the  extravagant  encomiums 
of  Kuno  Francke,  does  not  present  Haupt- 
mann in  the  capacity  in  which  he  most 
excels.  This  legend  of  "Poor  Heniy," 
an  epic  poem  in  Hartman  von  Aue's 
hands,  becomes  with  Hauptmann  a  long 
and  somewhat  tedious  recital  of  how  a 
medieval  lord,  infected  with  leprosy,  was 
finally  healed  through  the  simple  faith 
and  self-surrender  of  a  simple  peasant- 
girl.  The  Hauptmann  of  European  in- 
fluence and  international  reputation,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  sought  in  "Hannele"  and 
"The  Sunken  Bell,"  in  "Fuhrmann 
Henschel"  and  perhaps  in  "Michael 
Kramer"  and  "Rose  Bemd." 

The  radical  German  critics,  who  ar- 
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hemsdyes  under  the  banner  of 
ue  naturalism,  had  applauded  in 
istic  terms  Hauptmann's  fearful 
of  hereditary  alcoholism,  '*Vor 
lufgang."  and  his  gigantic  epical 
of  modem  labor,  "Die  Weber." 
[it  comedies  irritated  them,  but 
*  Hannele's  Himmelfahrt "  was 
d  at  the  Berlin  Court  Theater  in 
>er,  1893,  consternation  is  the 
ord  to  describe  their  feelings. 
!auptmann  betrayed  his  former 
Was  he  a  traitor  to  naturalism, 
twhile  mistress?  Many  wordy 
r  and  indignant  articles  were 
before  the  critics  and  the  Grer- 
iblic  at  large  were  reconciled  to 
w  manifestation  of  Hauptmann's 

mele,''  translated  into  English 
liam  Archer,  impressed  me  im- 
ly,  as  some  of  Maeterlinck's 
0,  with  the  spiritual  subtlety  and 
instinct  of  the  genius  who 
it.  In  this  dream-poem  Haupt- 
las  made  a  daring  experiment  in 
c  art,  such  as  one  would  fear  to 
ie  by  a  less  consunmiate  public 
than  Hauptmann.  In  all  of 
lann's  other  plays  flow  one  or  the 
P  the  predominant  currents  of  his 
I  "  Hannele  "  these  two  currents — 
un  of  scientific  naturalism  and  the 
of  poetic  mysticism — have  flowed 
r  and  blended  in  a  truly  marvelous 
Moreover,  Hauptmann  has  re- 
I  these  two  apparently  opposing 
s  by  an  application  of  the  prind- 
ymbolism,  that  makes  the  drama 
e  experiment  in  dramatic  history, 
lis  play  Hauptmann  has  indeed 
t  the  mirade  of  the  conmionplace. 
last  fleeting  hour,  passed  between 
and  supernatural,  when  the 
licker  and  "the  casement  slowly 
a  ^mmering  square,"  he  hais 
js  what  dreams  may  come.  The 
ifted,  the  mist  fades  from  before 
s,  and  we  look  deep  into  the  soul 
le  child.  Her  physical  shrinking 
e  squalor  of  her  surroundings  and 
tality  of  her  father,  her  pathetic 


longing  for  the  shining  raiment,  her  at- 
tempt at  suicide  as  the  "open  sesame"  to 
the  gates  of  heaven,  her  identification  of 
the  Christ  with  the  only  truly  Christian 
character  she  has  known,  her  bdoved 
schoolmaster,  her  strange  blending  of 
Christian  story  and  fairy  l^end,  and  her 
perfectly  literal  interpretation  of  them — 
these  delicate,  subtile  and  allusive  touches 
reveal  a  deep  insight  into  the  heart  of 
youth.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  whether  or  not  this  play 
will  live  on  the  stage.  Indeed,  I  shall 
not  even  ask  the  question.  The  im- 
portance of  "Hannde"  consists  laigdy 
in  its  revelation  of  Hauptmann  as  a  true 
poet  of  the  idealism  and  mysticism  of 
common  life. 

Fanciful  as  the  resemblance  may  be, 
at  least  it  is  not  absurd  to  liken  Hannde's 
dream  to  that  of  the  poet  Hauptmann 
himself.  Environed  by  coarseness,  ugli- 
ness, harshness  all  her  life  long,  Hannde 
in  those  last  moments  reveals  tihe  subcon- 
sdous  longings  which  have  always  lain 
dormant  and  hidden  in  her  heart.  At 
last  the  moment  for  utterances  comes  and 
with  it  the  revdation  of  all  her  longings 
and  aspirations  for  sweetness  and  light, 
beauty  and  happiness.  Is  not  this,  in 
some  faint  sense,  a  symbol  of  Haupt- 
mann's  own  life?  From  the  very  in- 
ception of  his  career,  the  muddy  and 
turbulent  thought-currents  of  his  own 
time  have  swept  over  and  submeiged 
him.  His  poetic  fire  has  been  extinguish- 
ed,  his  lyric  cries  stifled.  His  consdence, 
not  his  inclination,  forced  him  to  write  in 
prose  instead  of  poetry.  Not  beautiful 
souls  and  noble  hearts,  but  the  degenerate 
perverts  of  his  own  age  have  fdt  the  sharp 
point  of  his  irony.  Debased  sensualists, 
hypochondriac  joists,  hysterical  neu- 
rasthenics, dever  shop-lifters,  and  pov- 
erty-stricken nihilists  have  emerged  from 
his  brain  in  a  sordid  and  repulsive  train. 
Naturalism,  with  all  its  pettiness,  its  dirt, 
and  its  sensuality,  has  for  long  hdd  in 
check  the  spirit  of  poetry,  with  all  its 
fancy,  its  delicacy,  its  loveliness.  In 
"Hannde^  Hauptmann  seemed  to  have 
discovered  at  last,  in  Stephen  Phillips' 
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exquisite  phrase, ''  the  late-found  chfld  of 
all  his  empty  dreams  and  longings" — 
the  dream-duld  of  his  poetic  fancy,  bom 
to  deliver  him  from  the  slough  of  natural- 
ism into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Upon  "Rorian  Geyer'*  (1895),  Haupt- 
mann  devoted  the  most  painstaking 
effort,  but  the  play — ^built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Peasant  War  of  1525 — 
proved  a  failure,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
multitude  of  its  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  in  continuity  of  impression, 
so  imperatively  requisite  in  the  drama. 
It  was  reserved  for  "Die  Versunkene 
Glocke  "  to  set  Hauptmann,  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  alongside  of  Ibsen,  Phillips  and 
Rostand. 

There  are  certain  qualities  which  give 
"The  Sunken  Bell"  (1896)  a  preemin- 
ence above  the  other  works  of  Haupt- 
mann and  mark  it  as  a  work  of  un- 
questionable genius.  In  it  Hauptmann 
harks  back  to  primitive  nature,  with  all 
its  elves,  gnomes,  fairies,  satyrs  and 
sprites,  for  the  milieu  of  the  piece.  It  is  a 
perfect  fairy-story,  and,  like  Hans 
Andersen's  Mdrchen,  might  delight  any 
child  in  the  telling.  Every  element  of 
nature,  from  its  subtlest  charm  to  its 
weirdest  mystery,  is  caught  and  crystal- 
lized in  variant  types  of  nature's  children. 
Rautendelein  is  a  child  of  light,  the  im- 
personation of  the  glamor  and  fascination 
of  the  forest.  Old  Wittichen  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Time-Spirit,  bending  over  the 
whirring  loom,  while  the  Wood  Sprite 
and  the  Nickelmann  seem  to  represent 
the  coarse,  bestial  instincts  in  human 
nature, — of  passion,  desire  and  lust. 
They  stand  for  those  influences  in  natuic 
which  rob  man  of  his  ideals,  his  strivings 
for  purity  and  beauty,  and  which  seek  to 
drag  him  down  to  the  level  of  his  brutish 
instincts. 

In  the  marvelous  conjunction  of  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  the  physical  and  the  spirit- 
ual in  this  play,  E^Eiuptmann  showed  a 
depth  of  comprehension,  a  gift  of  poetic 
insight,  which  compel  us  to  rank  him 
with  the  greatest  poets  of  his  own  time. 
As  John  Firman  Coar  has  said:    "If 


Goethe's  'Faust' — philosophically  speak- 
ing— ^is  humanity's  travail  at  the  birth  of 
the  new  spirit  of  science,  Hauptmann's 
*  Submerged  Bell'  might  perhaps  be 
called  humanity's  travail  at  the  birth  of 
the  new  spirit  of  intuition." 

The  perfectly  natural  charm  of  the 
fairy-stoiy,  enjoyable  by  young  and  old 
alike,  is  merely  the  emanation  from  the 
drama.  The  child  might  listen  with 
eager  rapture  to  the  purely  superstitious 
side  of  the  narrative,  but  the  deeper 
interest,  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  reveals 
itself,  not  to  the  mind  of  childhood,  but 
to  the  mentality  of  experience.  In  no 
other  drama,  not  even  in  Maeteriinck's 
"Seven  Princesses"  or  Ibsen's  "When 
We  Dead  Awaken,"  have  I  seen  sym- 
bolism so  penetrate  and  envelope  the 
literary  structure.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
drama  can,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  interpreted  in  a  purely  literal 
sense,  save  the  one  central  idea — ^the 
struggle  of  the  large  man  for  an  ideal 
beyond  possibility  of  attainment.  The 
drama  is  one  transfigured  symbol.  It  is 
not  the  stoiy  of  the  struggle  of  Heinrich, 
a  German  bell-founder;  it  is  a  symbol  of 
the  aspiration  of  the  individual  man, 
working  his  way  upward  to  an  atmosphere 
of  greater  clarity  and  more  searching 
truth. 

While  Hauptmann  in  his  next  play, 
"Fuhrmann  Henschel"  (1899),  shows  a 
marked  indebtedness  to  Tolstoi  and  his 
"Power  of  Darkness,"  yet  this  detracts 
nothing  from  the  somber  power  of  the 
play.  Once  more  he  turns  to  his 
native  Silesia,  the  milieu  of  both  "Vor 
Sonnenaufgang"  and  "Die  Weber." 
Despite  its  dialect,  that  of  the  Silesian 
peasants,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  under- 
stand, when  either  read  or  played,  as 
any  of  Hauptmann's  non-dialect  plays. 
"Fuhrmann  Henschel"  possesses  ihe 
same  remarkable  qualities  of  naturalness, 
verity  and  consonance  with  human  nature 
that  were  such  notable  features  of  "Vor 
Sonnenaufgang."  Over  the  whole  play 
hovers  the  shade  of  great  tragedy.  The 
entire  piece  leaves  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  straight 
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and  compeUing  strength.  Here  is 
reatness  of  simplicity,  of  funda- 
1  instincts,  of  elemental  passions. 
tmann  once  said  that  he  had  too 
else  to  do  to  formulate  any  philoso- 
{  his  own.  In  "'Fuhrmann  Hen- 
*  he  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for 
lezn  Grerman  dramatist  to  write  a 
ind  p<Mgnant  tragedy  without  in- 
'  into  it  the  perplexing  and  dis- 
Qg  problems  of  modem  philosophy. 

he  reveals,  in  well-nigh  perfect 
n,  the  incipient  faltering,  gradual 
log  up  and  ultimate  disint^ration 
luman  mind  through  the  pervasive 
Qce  of  self-accusation  and  self- 
nmation.  Moral  responsibility  is 
iltuie  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  this 
at  Prometheus.  A  broken  vow,  a 
»  marriage  and  the  brutal  blows 
ance  effect  the  dissolution  of  the 
ler^s  mental  powers,  the  wreck  of 
loral  being.  A  great,  simple,  un- 
d  mind  is  Henschers,  stubborn  and 
;.  He  has  a  soul,  a  warm  heart 
ith  the  juices  of  humanity.     Gentle 

bed-ridden  wife,  kind  to  his  child, 
>U8  and  foigiving  to  his  calculating 
nideal  second  wife,  he  spreads  over 
rama,  in  its  first  two  or  three  acts, 
dly  and  benignant  light.  As  the 
I  moves  forward,  as  misfortune  and 
le  of  moral  guilt  lay  their  hold  upon 
his  mind  becomes  diseased,  his 
ies  fall  a  prey  to  mad  hallucination, 
^omes  a  moral  paretic.    This  drama 

powerful  study  in  pathology — 
ker  calls  it  a  drama  of  insomnia — 
•reted  in  the  mystic  spirit  of  pro- 
ly  human  art. 

[ichael  Kramer"  (1900),  and  "Rose 
I,'*  Hauptmann's  latest  play,  are 
ed  with  little  of  that  high,  imagina- 
rensity  so  characteristic  of  much 
luptmann's  work.  In  "Fuhrmann 
.'hel,"  the  simple,  downright  and 
t-hearted  teamster  looms  up  in 
hing  like  majesty  and  tragic  great- 
ibove  the  depressing,  revolting  en- 
nent  that  impinges  upon  him  with 
ndous  force.  We  see  something 
;  same  thing  in  the  pathetic  figure 


of  the  old  artist,  Michael  Kramer,  en- 
dowed with  a  soul  full  of  longings  for 
supreme  achievement  in  art,  yet  ham- 
pered, retarded,  disappointed  and  dis- 
illusioned by  the  unappreciation  of  his 
wife,  the  utter  physical  lassitude  and 
moral  lacune  in  the  character  of  his  son, 
and  by  his  own  failure  to  achieve  great- 
ness in  his  beloved  art.  "Rose  Bemd" 
stretches  out  to  Hardy  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  Brieux  on  the  other.  Rose  is 
vaguely  suggestive  of  Tess  of  the  d'Ur- 
b^rvilles,  and  of  that  pathetic  outcast 
of  society  in  "Maternity."  Exception- 
ally painful  and  squalid,  this  last  play  of 
Hauptmann's  is  also  hopeless  and  pessi- 
mistic, a  tragedy  of  pity  and  terrible 
suffering.  There  is  no  triumphant  pass- 
age through  the  fires  of  punfication  to 
the  heights,  as  in  Tolstoi's  "Resurrec- 
tion," but  only  the  piteous  struggles  and 
last  mad  crime  of  a  modem  Gretchen. 

Hauptmann's  three  distinct  and  pre- 
eminent contributions  to  modem  dra- 
matic literature  are  "Fuhrmann  Hen- 
schel,"  "  Die  Versunkene  Glocke "  and 
Die  Weber."  For  its  literary  beauty 
Hannele"  was  awarded  the  Grillparzer 
prize  at  Vienna  in  1897.  Yet  this  play 
is  too  novel,  too  unique,  too  unlike  any 
other  drama  ever  written,  for  any  just 
comparison  or  estimate.  "Fuhrmann 
Henschel"  is  a  drama  of  human  nature 
as  well  as  of  artistic  naturalism.  "Die 
Versunkene  Glocke"  is  a  poem  of  high 
and  ennobling  art,  animate  with  supreme 
literary  grace  and  beauty.  "  Die  Weber  " 
is  perhaps  Hauptmann's  greatest  achieve- 
ment. If  it  does  not  seek  to  solve  social 
problems,  yet  it  forces  those  problems 
upon  us  for  consideration.  Above  all,  it 
suggests  and  almost  creates,  by  contrast, 
certain  social  ideals — ^the  legitimate  func- 
tion and  noble  office  of  the  modem 
drama.  "Die  Weber"  is  a  sign-post 
pointing  the  way  to  the  future.  The 
great  drama  of  the  twentieth  century 
promises  to  be  the  social  drama,  pulsating 
with  the  warm  tides  of  altruism,  charity 
and  justice. 

Archibald  Henderson. 
Cha'pel  HilL  N.  C. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  movement 
in  Great  Britain  which  to-day  has 
attained  such  great  importance  as  an 
industrial  and  social  force,  owes  its  con- 
ception, its  capacity,  and  its  progress 
entirely  to  the  genius  and  energy  of  work- 
ingmen.  It  was  bom  of  their  needs, 
was  the  outcome  of  the  hard  conditions 
under  which  they  lived  and  worked;  its 
methods  were  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments, and  its  results  have  been  achieved 
by  their  unaided  efforts.  Therefore  the 
histoiy  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Great  Britain  is  in  no  smaU  degree  con- 
nected  with  the  lives  of  the  workers  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  and  its  progress  is 
undoubtedly  reflected  in  many  ways  in 
the  improvement  which  the  same  period 
has  seen  in  the  conditions  surrounding 
industrial  and  social  life. 

Cooperation  in  some  form  or  other  had 
been  advocated  by  social  reformers  for 
many  years  before  what  is  now  known 
as  the  cooperative  movement  came  to  be 
established.  The  great  piopeer  of  social- 
reform — ^Robert  Owen — ^made  coopera- 
tion a  principal  feature  in  all  his  schemes 
for  improvement  of  the  lives  of  the 
workers.  He  founded  cooperative  socie- 
ties and  established  agencies  of  various 
descriptions  to  meet  their  requirements, 
long  before  the  present  cooperative  move- 
ment was  thought  of,  and,  although 
his  plans  for  the  most  part  failed  to  attain 
complete  success,  the  principles  which  he 
advocated  lived  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  future  successful  movement.  The 
present  generation  of  cooperators  have 
shown  their  gratitude  to  Robert  Owen, 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  great  work 
which  he  accomplished  in  preparing  the 
way  for  their  own  achievements,  by 
erecting  a  memorial  over  his  grave  and 
by  contributing  handsomely  to  the  erec- 


tion of  a  public  library  at  Newtown,  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

The  present-day  movement  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  date  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers'  Co- 
operative Society,  in  1844.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  to  put  into  practice  new 
ideas  and  methods  in  carrying  on  co- 
operative work.  These  Rodidale  woric- 
ers,  many  of  them  miserably  poor,  were 
anxious  to  improve  their  condition.  They 
knew  of  the  many  remedies  for  poverty 
proposed  by  various  social-reformers  of 
the  day,  but  whilst  discussing  all  these 
projects  with  earnestness  bom  of  their 
needs,  they  found  none  to  exactly  meet 
their  requirements.  It  was  at  this  stage 
that  a  new  idea  was  projected.  The 
cooperation  of  that  day  up  to  that  time 
had  been  mainly  a  cooperation  of  capital 
and  work,  but  no  great  progress  was 
possible  because  the  workers  had  no 
capital  with  which  to  work.  It  was 
useless  talking  to  poor  men  who  had  no 
capital,  and  no  security  to  offer  for 
capital,  telling  them  that  they  should 
combine  to  become  their  own  employers 
and  so  improve  their  conditions  of  life. 
Employment  required  capital,  and  no 
capital  was  forthcoming,  so  other  means 
had  to  be  thought  of. 

By  a  stroke  of  genius  there  was  devised 
the  present  well-known  and  simple  sys- 
tem of  cooperation,  by  which  poor  people 
were  enabled  to  create  capital  for  them- 
selves. They  said:  "If  by  reason  of 
our  poverty  we  have  no  capital  which  we 
can  use  in  employing  ourselves,  we  are 
at  any  rate  bound  to  spend  our  scanty 
earnings  in  order  that  we  may  live.  At 
present  we  spend  those  earnings  in  such 
a  manner  that  other  people  profit  by  our 
needs,  inasmuch  as  by  purchasing  those 
requirements   singly  we   pay   more   for 
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them  tiian  we  should  if  we  purchased 
jcHntly.  Let  us  therefore  use  this  pur- 
chasing power  which  we  possess  (small 
as  it  is  at  present)  and  join  our  forces  in  a 
cooperative  society  which  shall  purchase 
for  us  goods  in  bulk  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  retail  the  same  to  us  according  to 
our  needs  at  retail  prices.  By  doing  this 
we  pay  no  more  (perhaps  less)  than  we 
are  now  paying  to  the  shop-keepers,  and 
the  cooperative  society  which  we  have 
founded  gains  the  cQfference  between 
the  retail  and  wholesale  prices  after 
expenses  of  management  have  been 
paid.  This  difference  we  will  appor- 
tion amongst  ourselves  in  proportion  to 
our  purchases,  thus  each  member  of 
the  cooperative  society  will  reap  the 
benefits  according  to  what  he  has  pur- 
chased from  the  society,  such  purchases, 
on  the  part  of  a  loyal  member,  being 
in  accordance  with  his  needs.  In  this 
way  we  shall  each  be  building  up  and 
accumulating  profits  to  be  capitalized 
in  the  society  to  be  used  for  further  de- 
velopments, either  by  way  of  providing 
better  conditions  of  employment  or  other- 
wise for  the  general  wdl-being  of  the 
community." 

Thus  argued  the  pioneer  cooperators 
of  Rochdale  amongst  themselves.  It 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers'  Cooperative  Society,  in  1844. 
A  brief  statement  of  its  objects,  as  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here,  as  showing  how  far-seeing 
were  these  early  pioneers,  although 
some  of  the  aims  must  have  appeared 
veiy  distant  and  almost  impossible  to 
attain. 

Their  programme  was  as  follows: 

"  1 .  The  establishment  of  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc. 

**  2.  The  building  and  purchasing  of  a 
number  of  houses  in  which  their  members 
may  reside. 

**S.  The  manufacture  of  such  articles 
as  the  members  may  determine  upon,  for 
the  employment  of  such  members  as  may 
be  out  of  employment,  or  who  may  be 


suffering  in  consequence  of  repeated  re- 
ductions in  their  wages. 

*'  4.  As  a  further  benefit  and  security  to 
the  members  of  this  Society,  the  Society 
shall  purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates 
of  land,  which  shall  be  cultivated  by  the 
members  who  may  be  out  of  employment, 
or  whose  labor  may  be  badly  remunerated. 

''5.  That  as  soon  as  practicable,  this 
Society  shall  proceed  to  arrange  the 
powers  of  production,  distribution,  educa- 
tion and  government;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  establish  a  self-supporting  home  colony 
of  united  interests,  and  assist  other 
Societies  in  forming  such  colonies." 

This  was  truly  an  ambitious  pro- 
gramme for  a  few  poor  workingmen  to 
adopt,  but  the  results  obtained  have 
justified  their  wisdom  and  bear  witness 
to  their  foresight  and  energy.  It  was  not 
long  before  societies  of  a  similar  kind 
became  spread  all  over  Great  Britain. 
The  Rochdale  Pioneers'  Society,  com- 
mencing in  1844  with  28  members,  had 
at  the  end  of  190S,  12,028  members  who 
owned  between  them  J&276,471  of  share 
and  loan  capital.  The  trade  of  the 
Society  for  190S  was  J&260,162  and  the 
profit  i^9,S59. 

In  Great  Britain  cooperative  efforts 
have  been  confined  mainly  to  distribution 
in  the  retail  store,  and  production  in  the 
work-shops  of  the  Wholesale  and  Pro- 
ductive Societies,  although  during  the 
last  few  years  a  successful  attempt  has 
been  made  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
cooperative  system  to  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, I  propose  to  deal  only  with  the  two 
best-known  phases  of  cooperative  work — 
distribution  and  production.  I  mention 
distribution  first  because,  although  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  there  must  be 
production  before  there  can  be  any  dis- 
tribution, in  the  cooperative  programme 
the  natural  order  was  inverted,  and  dis- 
tribution preceded  production  for  the 
reasons  previously  explained.  True,  there 
had,  previous  to  1844,  been  many  at- 
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tempts  made  to  establish  Sodeties  for 
production  but  none  of  them  lived  long. 
It  was  only  after  the  distributive  societies 
had  been  established  for  a  number  of 
years  that  cooperative  production  b^an 
to  make  headway.  The  distributive 
societies  by  their  accumulated  profits  not 
only  find  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
capital  required  to  cany  on  cooperative 
productive  societies,  but  they  also  pro- 
vide a  ready  and  sympathetic  market  for 
the  goods  which  they  manufacture,  there- 
fore the  success  of  cooperative  production 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  distributive 
societies,  as  is  proved  by  the  constant  and 
steady  proirress  which  is  beini;  made  in 
bothdiSns.  ... 

As  r^ards  cooperative  distribution,  it 
is  the  practice  in  Great  Britain  to  estab- 
lish such  societies  only  when  and  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of 
the  people  whom  they  aie  intended  to 
bendBt.  A  society  is  never  forced  on  the 
people  of  any  locaUty,  there  must  in  all 
cases  be  shown  a  strong  local  desire  before 
any  society  is  established.  Whenever  a 
strong  desire  is  shown  locally  then  the 
Cooperative  Union  (which  has  been 
established  by  the  societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help 
and  support)  steps  in  and  renders  what 
assistance  it  can  to  the  local  people  to 
form  their  society.  At  present  the  largest 
distributive  society  in  Great  Britain  is 
that  of  Leeds,  with  49,S79  members; 
Plymouth  comes  next,  with  34,647  and 
Bolton  third,  with  30,736.  These  three 
societies  together  do  a  yearly  trade  of 
nearly  £3,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  1903  the  position  of  the 
retail  societies  was  as  follows  : 


Number  of  Societies 1,481 

Number  of  Members 1,987,768 

Share  and  Loan  Ci4>ital J£27,981,697 

Sales je57,512,917 

Profits je8.998,562 


The  whole  of  these  societies  pay  a 
fixed  interest  (which  is  never  more  Uian 
five  per  cent.)  on  capital,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  profit  is  then   divided 


amongst  the  members  in  proportion  to 
their  purchcues.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  members  allow  their  profits 
to  accumulate  as  share  capital  in  the 
society,  and  thus  gradually  build  up 
capital  for  themselves,  as  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  original  pioneers.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  item  on  the  programme  of 
the  pioneers  has  advanced  a  long  way 
towards  attainment,  about  J&£8,000,000 
having  been  accumulated  in  the  societies. 
This  amount,  being  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  of  their  ordinaiy 
retail  business,  permits  of  capital  being 
set  free  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  and 
objects  included  in  the  cooperative  pro- 
gramme, viz:  productive  work-shops 
and  factories,  building  houses  for  mem- 
bers, educational  work,  etc.,  etc. 

Following  closely  on  distribution  comes 
production.  In  former  years  there  was  a 
strong  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
was  the  orthodox  form  of  cooperative 
production.  This  difference  of  opinion 
arose  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the 
subject  of  cooperative  production  was 
viewed  by  different  people  from  different 
standpoints.  Whilst  the  worldngmen  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were  busily 
engaged  in  their  project  for  carrying  on 
distributive  societies,  which,  when  suc- 
cessful, were  also  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions into  the  field  of  production  and 
employment  of  their  members,  the  same 
problem  was  also  being  attacked  by  a 
band  of  earnest  workers  in  London  who 
were  known  as  Christian  Socialists,  and 
as  the  result  of  their  efforts  many  small 
productive  societies  were  established, 
none  of  which,  however,  now  survive. 
The  idea  of  the  Christian  Socialists  was 
that  productive  societies  should  be  started 
by  the  workers  in  the  various  industries 
who  should  either  provide  the  necessary 
capital  themselves,  or  obtain  it  from 
other  people  on  loan,  the  workmen 
themselves  to  control  the  concern,  and 
after  paying  a  fixed  interest  on  capital  to 
divide  the  remaining  profits  amongst 
themselves  in  proportion  to  their  earnings 
as  workers. 
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l>ade  of  the  Distribatm  SodetieB  f or 

1008  at  retaa  ^alue £57^12^17 

Deduct  95  per  cent,  for  gnm  retafl 
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£87,912,917 
Sales    of   Fhxluctive   Societies    and 
▼alue  of  manufactures  of  Dis- 
tributiye   Societies £12389,006 


£25,028,852 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  goods  and  articles  sold 
by  cooperative  societies  of  home  pro- 
duction are  actually  manufactured  or 
produced  within  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. This  is  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  case,  but  it  leaves  a  considerable 
margin  for  the  extension  of  cooperative 
production. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  what  has  been  done  by  coopera- 
tive societies  to  provide  suitable  dwelling- 
houeee  for  their  members.  The  Coopera- 
tive Union  endeavored  sometime  ago  to 
obtain  information  on  this  matter,  but 
only  844  societies  furnished  any  particu- 
lars. As  far  as  they  go,  however,  these 
particulars  show  that  the  societies  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  this  direction.  The 
844  societies  have  built  houses,  or  have 
advanced  money  to  members  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  build,  to  the 
following  extent: 


Houses  buflt  and  now  owned  bgr  Societies. ..    8317 

Houses  built  and  sold  by  the  Sodelies 5.060 

Houses  buflt  by  membcn  on  advances  made 

by  the  Societies 28340 

MONsr.  873W 

Expended  by  Societies  on  houses  owned,  Xl,668310 
Eiq^^nded  by  Societies  on  houses  sold 

to  members 1,141387 

Advanced  by  Societies  on  houses  built 

by    members 5327,078 

^£8,127,155 

The  above  figures  and  facts  relating  to 
the  position  of  the  cooperative  movement 
show  that  it  has  gone  a  long  way  towards 
reaUzing  the  aims  of  the  early  pioneers 
as  set  forth  in  that  somewhat  ambitious 
prognunme  to  which  attention  has  previ- 
ously been  called.  They  also  furnish  a 
striking  object-lesson  as  to  what  may  be 
done  even  by  poor  working  people,  if 
they  are  united  in  their  efforts. 

Some  critics  aver  that  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  cooperative  societies  are 
antiquated  and  altogether  unsuited  to 
present-day  requirements,  but  at  any  rate 
in  Great  Britain  they  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  to-day  ^ow  a  stronger  front 
and  a  greater  amount  of  success  than 
ever  bdPore.  Other  nationalities  are 
rapidly  following  on  the  same  lines  and 
are  showing  equal  evidence  of  success  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  reports  from  the 
various  countries  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Co5perative 
AUiance  which  was  recently  held  at  Buda 
Pest.  J.  C.  Gray. 

Manchester^  England. 


THE  DIVORCE  PROBLEM:  A  SUGGESTION. 


Bt  Henby  Gaines  Hawn.* 


••  T  DSERTY  in  all  things.  License  in 
I  ^  none  "  is  the  perpetual  cry  of  the 
human,  and  the  words  prefigure  the  ideal 
condition,  civic,  intellectual,  moral,  re- 
ligious, towards  which  civilization  tends. 

*[Phife88or  Hairy  Gaines  Hawn  was  born  in 
Rifhmond,  Virginia,  in  1862.    He  was  educated  in 


Nothing  so  retards  this  up-lift  in 
growth  as  the  placing  an  embargo  upon 
the  individual  conscience  in  matters 
which  the  experience  of  the  ages,  the 
impulses  common  to  mankind,  show  to 

the  Univenity  of  Tennessee  and  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia.    Upon  coming 
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be  natural,  unvaiying,  and  hence — 
lawful. 

''Man's  inhumanity  to  man"  has  no 
daricer  record  than  that  made  by  the 
imposing  of  ''pains  and  penalties''  for 
acts  of  themsdves  normal  and  inherent; 
it  makes  innocency,-— criminality,  not  in 
fact  but  in  effect,  and  stamps  truth  with 
the  brand  of  hypocrisy.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  refinements  of  life,  if  not 
civilization  itself,  aie  dependent  upon 
the  seeming  denial,  the  n^ation,  of  truth. 

We  no  longer  destroy  our  weaker  or 
less  cunning  animal  brethren  in  open 
combat,  tear  their  vitals  with  tooth  and 
nail  and  sustain  bodily  existence  by 
devouring  them,  but  with^only  a  fictitious 
difference  this  is  just  what  we  do. 

We  pretend  to  have  no  organs  of  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  disposal,  generation, 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals, 
whereas  we  not  only  possess  correspond- 
ing organs,  but  employ  them  in  the 
identical  ways  for  the  identical  functions. 

Just  at  the  point  where  the  conflict 
between  the  needs  of  the  body  and  the 
needs  of  the  mind  b^in,  there  civilization 
is  bom;  but  no  amount  of  sophistry  can 
blind  the  individual  or  the  race  to  the 
fact  that  the  "animal  man"  must  be 
first  considered,  its  mandate  obeyed,  if 
the  "spiritual  man"  which  animates  the 
body  into  a  living  soul,  is  to  be  sustained. 

All  of  which  means:  that  body, 
viewed  merely  as  body,  has  laws  which 
we  dare  not  disobey,  for  disobedience 
means  death;  has  a  Holy  of  Holies 
which  we  dare  not  desecrate;  has  a  dual 
existence  which  we  cannot  ignore. 

These  reflections  are  occasioned  by  the 
timely  and  all-engrossing  discussion  of  the 
divorce  question;  and  as  no  one  seems 
willing  to  speak  the  great  truth  underly- 
ing the  whole  matter,  to  cry  it  aloud  from 

Nortii  he  accepted  a  position  as  iDsbuctor  in  English 
in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute — a  position 
which  he  held  for  ^yre  yean.  He  is  at  the  present 
time  special  lecturer  for  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  also  the  principal  of  a 
large  school  known  as  the  Hawn  School  of  the 
Speedi  Arts,  at  Camcsie  Hall,  New  York  City,  and 
is  tiie  author  of  a  notable  work.  Diction  for  Stngen^ 


the  housetops,  this  is  an  attempt  to  do  so. 
Marriage  is  primarily  sexual;  it  has 
always  been  so,  and  always  will  be. 
Here  then  is  one  of  the  sacred,  universal, 
eternal  verities  of  existence  which  no 
amount  of  ^'canf*  or  masking,  or  make- 
believe  will  alter  by  a  hair^s  weight. 

Talk  as  we  may  of  the  *Move  of  soul,'* 
*' unconscious  sexual  attraction  and  se- 
lection," the  truth  at  the  center  is — sex. 
If  marriage  is  pertinent  to  sex,  equally  so 
is  divorce;  and  we  can  have  no  solution 
of  this  vexed  question  until  we  face  it 
squarely  and  meet  it  first  on  the  plane  of 
the  material  where  it  rightiy  belongs,  and 
afterwards,  on  spiritual  ground. 

The  attitude  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
in  the  Episcopal  Greneral  Convention,  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  expressed  by 
their  proposed  amendment  to  the  canon 
on  marriage  and  divorce,  is  a  dear  indica- 
tion that  this  problem  is  not  met  on  its 
Intimate  plane. 

**No  minister  shall  solemnize  a  mar- 
riage between  any  two  persons  unless  by 
inquiry  he  shall  have  satisfied  himself 
that  neither  person  has  been,  or  is,  the 
husband  or  tiie  wife  of  any  other  person 
then  living,  from  whom  he  or  she  has 
been  divorced  for  any  cause  arising  after 
marriage." 

Is  this  a  pose  on  the  part  of  the  reverend 
gendemen;  or  is  it  only  an  index  to  their 
lack  of  world-knowledge  ?  Have  we  not 
the  warranty  of  the  Scripture  they  ex- 
pound for  divorce  for  at  least  one  cause  ? 
Is  not  this  out-Bibling  the  Bible  ? 

The  church  as  a  whole  has  for  the  last 
two  centuries  lagged  woefully  behind  the 
times,  with  the  result  that  it  finds  itself  at 
variance  with  the  State. 

The  body-civic,  despite  a  seeming 
regard  and  respect  for  the  body-religious, 
has  taken  unto  itself  the  regulation  of  all 

dealing  with  the  psychology  of  song.  He  is  also 
the  dramatic  instructor  ofthe  Comdl  University 
"MasQue,"  which  famous  oroanisation  is  at  the 
time  01  this  writing  rehearsing  liis  musical  oomed^. 
Anno  109(2,  for  early  production.  He  is  a  fine 
representative  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  proeret- 
sive  Southern  men  who  have  won  unportant  poduoDS 
among  the  educators  of  the  metropolis. — B.  O.  F.] 
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laws  pertaining  to  marriage,  birth,  death, 
until  nothing  but  the  forms  of  ceremonial 
are  left  to  the  church.  This  being  the 
case,  the  enacting  of  canons  upon  divorce, 
by  any  religious  denomination,  in  or  out 
of  convention,  can  have  no  effect  upon 
the  ultimate  civic  adjustment  of  the 
married  relation  other  than  that  which 
pertains  to  the  individual  members  of 
such  assembUes,  as  private  citizens. 

Do  the  Reverend  Bishops  think  that 
the  race  has  reached  that  spiritual  plane 
where  marriage  is  always  and  only  a 
spiritual  compact?  Are  they  ignorant 
of  the  workings  of  the  sex  instinct,  blind 
to  its  universality,  its  malevolence,  its 
beneficence,  its  essential  power?  Of  all 
men  the  priest  should  be  the  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  sex-controlled 
bondage  of  mankind.  The  life  lived 
close  to  his  parish,  in  hamlet  or  metro- 
polis, has  taught  him  nothing  if  he  has 
not  gleaned  that  one  experience,  that  sex 
and  its  r^ulation  is  at  the  foundation  of 
both  the  civic  and  the  religious  life. 

Have  these  scholars  of  divinity  had  no 
hard-fought  battles  with  their  own  sex- 
natures,  battles  which  taught  them  the 
almost  superhuman  power  of  this  im- 
pulse? 

The/ rest  of  mankind,  those  not  in 
pri^tly  orders,  are  so  familiar  with  the 
Ionic  and  innate  power  of  sex  that 
there  scarcely  remains  in  their  hearts  to- 
day more  than  a  gentle  reprimand, 
coupled  with  sympathy  for  those  in  the 
toils  of  its  illicit  expression. 

Why  not  frankly  face  this  condition  ? 

Upon  many  statute-books  we  still  find 
unrepealed  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
adultery  and  of  pre-marital  indulgence; 
but  are  these  laws  enforced?  If  not, 
why  not?  Plainly  because  such  errors 
of  conduct  are,  deep  in  our  consciences, 
appraised  as  incident  to  human  nature,  a 
common  heritage.  When  adultery  is 
proved,  and  a  decree  of  divorce  is  granted, 
is  the  guilty  party  arrested,  tried,  con- 
victed and  punished  for  his  crime  ?  Not 
in  these  days  of  enlarging  sympathy  and 
charity. 


With  this  lesson  of  the  centuries,  do 
not  the  Episcopal  Bishops  realize  that 
they,  as  churchmen,  and  their  influence 
if  effectual  with  state  and  national  laws, 
would  place  a  premium  upon  concubi- 
nage ?  The  question  is  not,  had  men  best 
abstain  from  the  sexual  life  if  divorced 
and  forbidden  to  re-many;  nor  is  the 
query  "Can  they";  but  blunUy  "Will 
they?"  and  all  human  experience  cries 
out  "No."  If  not  marriage,  what? 
Celibacy  ?  Ask  the  fallen  woman.  No, 
gentlemen,  you  either  discuss  a  passion 
about  which  you  know  nothing,  or 
"reckon  without  your  host" — ^Nature! 

And  yet,  something  must  be  done; 
and  something  radical.  Some  sage  has 
said :  "  That  marriage,  for  women,  is  the 
one  form  of  slavery  remaining  on  the 
earth  to-day."  Tins  may  fittingly  be 
enlarged  to  apply  to  man  as  well.  Let  us 
review  the  condition:  When  woman 
was  but  a  chattel,  a  piece  of  household 
property,  divorce  was  out  of  the  question. 
Here  indeed  was  slavery,  a  statie  of  serf- 
dom where  bodily  assault  was  the  lawful 
privilege  of  one  party  and  the  lawful 
torture  of  the  other.  The  rebellion  of 
neither  soul  nor  body  was  of  the  least 
avail.  As  civilization  advanced  the 
woman  became  more  and  more  a  con- 
senting party,  until  we  b^in  to  dream  of 
that  ideal  condition  when,  with  coequal 
privil^es,  both  man  and  woman  are  the 
consenting  parties  in  entering,  continuing 
or  discontinuing  the  marital  relation. 
What  dark  hint  looms  up  here?  Does 
this  imply  that  divorce  is  to  be  permitted  ? 
It  means  more;  but  it  does  not  even 
smack  of  the  doctrine  of  "Free-Love," 
that  euphonious  name  for  free-lust,  but  it 
does  open  a  way  to  another  realm  of 
truth,  and  cries  out  that  divorce  without 
love  is  more  holy  than  marriage  with- 
out love. 

Let  us  use  the  word  "love"  for  a 
moment  to  denote  mere  physical  passion; 
shaU  two  people  who  find  themselves 
mutually  physically  repdlent,  be  oom- 
pdled  to  live  together?  Nature  and 
nature's  God  say  "No.'*     But  as  love 
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ies  so  much  more  than  the  physical 
as  an  outcome  of  our  spiritual 
h)  let  us  consider  marriage  on  the 
r  plane,  and  what  do  we  find? 
nd  that  things  of  the  spirit  dominate 
hysical  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
iiat  "man  does  not  live  by  bread 
'*  is  made  at  once  apparent.  We 
spiritual  love  so  all-compelling  that 
Qost  unattractive  bodies  are  made 
ally  beautiful,  and  that  perfect 
1,  body  and  soul,  results.  On  the 
iry,  let  the  physical  be  never  so 
in  form,  stature,  texture,  age,  if 
iial  repulsion  exists  all  is  chaos, 
ong  body  and  soul  in  torturous 
:age.  Are  such  souls  mated  ?  Shall 
ipce  go  on  forever  ? 
lat  factor  in  our  civilization  is  so 
t  for  evil  as  is  unhappy  marriage? 
re  has  laid  her  curse  upon  it,  and 
ve  do  better  than  to  listen  to  her 
idations  ? 

ough  both  parties  to  such  a  contract 
laste  as  Chastity,  shall  the  lives  of 
*  or  both  be  sacrificed  to  a  formula  ? 
ission  in  the  whole  gamut  can  equal 
:ensity  the  rancorous  hatred  which 
isioned  love  becomes.  Even  in  the 
ases  where  the  man  and  woman  are 
5sed  of  that  dignity  of  character 
I  prevents  the  expressing  of  this 
1,  it  is  a  living  presence — and  it  can- 
»e  hidden,  nor  its  poison  nuUified. 
ear  the  clamorous  voices  of  the  con- 
ive  and  the  churchly  hissing  their 
emas  upon  him  who  says  frankly 
Doarriage  is  not  lawful  in  the  sight 
od  or  man  unless  the  union  be 
ally  gratifying  in  body  and  soul, 
the  devotion  of  one  party  only, 
lot  make  a  sacrament  of  marriage — 
rostitution  to  the  one  who  does  not 

have  tried  the  plan  of  the  one  man 
ig  many  women;  of  one  man  own- 
le  woman;  our  last  experiment  will 
%t  where  there  is  no  ownership,  but 
tual  consenting;  marriage  will  be 
ed  upon  this  consenting  and  will 
with  the  consenting.    Preserve  the 


home  forsooth !  Preserve  the  home  where  j 
two  human  beings  have  every  aspiration  ) 
deadened,  every  ambition  thwarted; 
where  sexual  contact  is  loathsome,  where  : 
children  are  unwelcome,  and  if  bom  are 
spiritually  strangled  by  the  environment 
of  discord  and  latent  hatred?  Let  us 
not  forget  that  emotion,  intangible,  in- 
visible, inaudible  though  it  be,  is  the  veiy 
essence  of  life,  and  that  this  most  powerful 
agent  makes  directly  for  health  or  for 
disease,  for  growth  or  for  decline,  for  re- 
generation or  for  d^eneration.  This 
fact  is  now  recognized  by  scientists; 
^'Emotion  is  not  a  condition  of  the  ex- 
ternal muscular  tissue,  but  a  modification 
of  the  viscera,  and  the  internal  organs, 
heart,  liver,  stomach  and  glands  all 
participate  in  it." 

Shall  we  then  continue  to  ignore  the 
great  law  of  Ufe,  that  spirit  is  more  than 
body;  that  what  is  harmful  in  the 
spiritual  realm  is  doubly  so  in  the  physi- 
cal? 

Mankind  has,  of  necessity,  spent  its 
force,  thus  far  in  history,  in  conquering 
the  material  world;  now  that  we  may 
cry  Victory,  we  have  a  new  world  to 
invade,  the  psychic;  we  have  a  foot  upon 
the  threshold  and  stand  appalled  at  the 
glimpse  we  gain  of  the  mysteries  beyond. 
Let  us  take  heart  of  grace;  this  world, 
too,  is  ours;  and  already  we  have  learned 
that  much  which  we  believed  purely 
physical  is  in  fact  spiritual;  and  this  is 
true  of  marriage.  If  it  be  not  of  the 
spirit,  it  is  not  marriage,  but  prostitution— 
whether  l^alized  or  not. 

If,  then,  divorce  of  the  spirit  exists 
between  a  man  and  woman  is  marriage 
of  the  body  a  holy  sacrament  ?  Is  it  even 
desirable  viewed  as  a  physical  union? 

An  army  of  Uymg  martyrs,  men, 
women,  children,  cries  aloud  ''strike  off 
this  shackle!" 

If,  then,  divorce  could  be  free;  without 
stigma;  attainable  for  the  asking;  granted 
for  such  grounds  as  **  non-performance  of 
duty,"   ''bodily  unfitness,  unsoundness. 


incompetency,"    "age    disparity,"    "in- 
compatabiUty,"    "drunkenness   or   drug 
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liabity"  **  contagious  disease,"  *^  mental 
delinquency,"  "  non-support,"  "  deser- 
tion," *^  adulteiy,"  and  above  all  **  mutual 
consent,"  bondage  would  be  liberty. 
What  an  incentive  to  right  living,  when 
each  party  to  a  conjugal  union  realizes 
that  tiie  other  is  not  bound,  but  free! 
How  about  the  children?  What?  that 
foolish  question  again?  Can  any  sane 
man  hesitate  between  the  rearing  of 
children  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  poise, 
love,  sympathy  and  encouragement,  (even 
though  that  environment  be  supplied  by  the 
State)  and  an  atmosphere  burdened  with 
distrust,  suspicion  and  rancor?  But 
the  children,  except  in  rare  instances, 
need  not  be  entrusted  to  the  State;  the 
little  ones  will  serve,  as  they  always  have 
served,  to  keep  the  marriage  intact  and 
this  with  redoubled  force  should  divorce 
be  easily  attainable. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  a  co- 
partnership entered  upon  with  mutual 
consent  should  be  siniilarly  dissolvable. 
As  to  restrictions,  let  a  Marital  Court 
safeguard  the  home  by  such  required 
limitations  that  abuse  of  divorce  becomes 
well-nigh  impossible.  Let  parties  to  a 
desired  divorce  file  their  petition  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  suit;  such  petition  to  be 
kept  secret.  In  this  twelve-month  time 
will  be  granted  for  the  man  and  woman 
to  fully  weigh  their  differences,  ascertain 
how  much  of  their  antagonism  is  due  to 
temper,  pique,  or  to  some  flippant  cause. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  advance  the  petition 
to  a  pubUfe  marital  court;  the  couple  to 
live  apart  for  a  year  of  probationary 
separation.  This  will  still  further  test 
the  desirability  of  the  union  and  give 
friends  and  families  a  chance  to  act  as 
peacemakers.     * 

During  this  time  of  separation  of  parents 
the  children  can  be  assigned  to  the  more 
worthy  party,  or  to  a  consenting  out- 
sider; or,  as  a  last  resort,  to  an  institution 
until  such  time  as  difficulties  are  adjusted. 

On  the  filing  of  a  private  petition  for 
divorce  by  either  or  by  both  parties,  the 
judge   of   a   marital    court    could    and 


would  suggest  a  remedy  for  many  of  the 
justifiable  complaints  above  enumerated. 
To  illustrate:  the  ** non-performance  of 
duty,"  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list 
with  aforethought;  an  investigation  of 
the  unhappy  marriages  in  any  personal 
circle  of  acquaintances  will  show  that 
this  is  a  more  fruitful  source  of  discord 
between  men  and  women  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Where  duty  is  mutu- 
ally performed  there  can  be  no  friction — 
so  much  service,  so  much  wage. 

Tl^  gauge  of  Love  is  Duty's  Excess. 
If,  then,  men  and  women  fail  to  meet 
even  their  obligations  in  marriage,  dis- 
cord is  inevitable.  The  great  majority 
enter  the  marri^  state  without  under- 
standing its  responsibilities,  its  duties. 
In  such  cases  a  judge  can  often  make 
dear  to  either  or  both  just  where  they 
^^miss  or  exceed  the  mark."  Likewise 
where  the  plea  is  **  non-support,"  the 
court  can  decree  what  constitutes  support 
— ^and  so  on,  through  the  list  of  justifiable 
causes. 

Divorce  in  all  cases  should  be  attended 
with  responsibilities;  a  man  should  not 
be  allowed  to  put  away  a  wcmian  for  any 
cause  and  not  be  in  part  responsible  for 
her  maintenance;  until  such  time  as  she 
re-marries  or  is  provided  with  a  liveli- 
hood. The  paying  of  alimony  to  an- 
other man's  wife  is  nothing  short  of 
filthiness.  These  are  suggestions  made 
in  all  good  faith;  and  the  far  cry  of  Free- 
Love  will  yet  make  itself  heard  and  lead 
us,  not  to.  its  own  goal,  but  to  a  com- 
promise between  bondage  and  license. 

It  would  seem  that  if  marriage  could 
be  more  and  divorce  leea  restricted,  that 
the  conservation  of  the  home,  of  human 
happiness,  would  be  the  better  served. 

If  the  House  of  Episcopal  Bishops 
would  concern  themselves  more  with 
whom  they  marry  than  with  whom  they 
re-mjarry  they  would  deserve  and  receive 
the  respectful  attention  of  humanity. 

Henry  Gaines  Hawn. 

Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 


THE   NEVADA  REFERENDUM  VICTORY  AS   AN   ILLUS- 
TRATION OF  DEMOCRATIC  PROGRESS. 


Bt  Ei;rwsED  Pomerot,  A.M., 

Pretideiit  of  the  Nationftl  Direct-LegliUtioii  League. 


A  EUROPEAN  diplomat  recently 
congratulated  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Chamberiain  on  the  English 
colonial  policy,  whereupon  the  British 
statesman  replied  that  England  had  no 
colonial  policy;  that  the  nation  had 
simply  blundered  into  a  great  colonial 
empire.  The  Grerman  Kaiser  has  labored 
ceaselessly  to  build  up  German  colonies, 
but  has  miserably  failed  and  cannot 
understand  the  reason  for  this  failure. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  by  his  speech  and  the 
Kaiser  by  his  acts  show  how  profoundly 
Ignorant  they  are  of  the  reason  of  demo- 
cratic progress.  England's  great' colonial 
empire  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
strong  and  vital  democratic  spirit  of  her 
colonists.  Grermany  has  disastrously 
failed  in  her  attempt  to  build  tip  such  an 
outside  empire  because  the  democratic 
spirit  has  been  hampered  and  tied  at 
every  turn  by  rules  and  regulations,  so 
that  popular  initiative  or  the  power  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  has  been  unreasonably 
curtailed  where  it  has  not  been  entirely 
prevented. 

The  secret  of  colonial  and  of  all  true 
progress  is  freedom,  which  makes  possi- 
ble the  development  of  the  power  and 
sfMrit  of  individual  initiative,  so  that 
whenever  a  new  occasion  arises  the  in- 
dividual is  ready  to  successfully  meet  it 
instead  of  looking  to  some  authority  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.  Guarantee  to  men 
that  justice  which  comprehends  equality 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights,  and  there 
is  little  danger  but  that  they  will  success- 
fully meet  and  conquer  every  crisis  that 
may  arise,  although  their  victories  may 
not  be  spectacular  or  dramatic  in  char- 
acter. Indeed,  democratic  progress  is 
rarely  brilliant  or  eye-attracting.  It  con- 
sists rather  of  a  multitude  of  small 
deeds   of   initiative  and    creation  by  a 


multitude  of  men.  It  is  not  boastful.  It 
does  not  surround  itself  with  pageants. 
The  autocratic  spirit  cannot  understand 
it  Indeed,  to  it  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy seems  little  more  than  a  series  of 
petty  details  and  happy  blunders.  This 
assumption,  however  natural  though  it 
be  to  superficial  observers,  is  entirely 
erroneous.  England  did  not  blunder  into 
a  colonial  empire.  Her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters came  to  this  country;  they  went  to 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zeahmd,  and 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  usually  the 
home  government  left  them  free  to  meet 
and  master  the  problems  that  confronted 
them.  In  this  the  Mother  Country 
evinced  the  wisest  order  of  statesmanship, 
as  it  fostered  the  real  democratic  spirit 
of  the  virile  men  and  women  colomsts, 
which  enabled  them  to  meet  each  condi- 
tion as  it  arose,  with  the  result  that  great 
lands  and  peoples  developed  out  of  hard 
conditions.  When  the  home  govern- 
ment interfered  and  strove  to  force  its 
wiU  upon  a  colony  it  made  a  serious 
blunder — ^a  blunder  that  divided  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  by  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  autocratic  spirit  which  to-day 
possesses  the  business  and  4Bdustry  of 
our  country  and  largely  controls  the 
press,  does  not  see  die  signs  of  real 
democratic  progress.  It  is  self-centered, 
arrogant  and  blind  to  the  general  under- 
current of  discontent  and  unrest  and  the 
quickening  of  the  democratic  impulses 
in  the  heart  of  the  multitude;  and  this 
bUndness  will  lead  to  its  downfall  through 
attempts  to  overreach  itself,  just  as  the 
blindness  of  the  Russian  autocracy  led  it 
it  into  the  grave  blunder  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  article, 
however,  is  to  describe  what  is  in  my 
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judgment  the  greatest  happening  of  the 
November  elections — a  happening  which 
strikingly  iUustrates  both  the  method  of 
democratic  progress  and  the  blindness  of 
the  autocratic  leaders  of  industry,  of  the 
press,  and  of  the  pulpit. 

Shortly  after  the  election  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State  in  the  various  com- 
monwealths, inquiring  if  there  had  been 
any  referendums  or  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  if  so,  for  copies  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  vote  on  them.  Some 
days  later  I  was  surprised  to  receive  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Nevada  the 
following: 

**  CoNSTrruTioNAL  Abiendment  for  the 
Referendum  in  Nevada. 

"Section  1.  Whenever  10  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  voters  of  this  State,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the 
last  preceding  general  election,  shall  ex- 
press their  wish  that  any  law  of  resolution 
made  by  the  l^slature  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  the  oflBcers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  announcing  and  pro- 
claiming elections  and  certifying  nomina- 
tions or  questions  to  be  voted  on,  shall 
submit  the  question  of  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  said  law  or  resolution  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  ensuing  election 
wherein  a  State  or  Congressional  officer 
is  voted  for,  or  wherein  any  question  may 
be  voted  on,  by  the  electors  of  the  entire 
State. 

"Section  2.  When  a  majority  of 
the  electors  voting  at  a  State  election 
shall  by  their  votes  signify  approval  of  a 
law  or  resolution,  such  law  or  resolution 
shall  stand  as,  the  law  of  the  State  and 
shall  not  be  overruled,  annuUed  or  set 
aside  and  suspended,  or  in  any  way  made 
inoperative  except  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  When  such  majority  shall  signify 
disapproval,  the  law  or  resolution  so  dis- 
approved shall  be  void  or  of  no  eflFect." 

On  March  19,  1901,  this  amendment 
passed  the  Nevada  Ic^^ature,  and  on 
March  6, 1908,  it  passed  a  second  legisla- 


ture.* It  was  submitted  on  Novem- 
ber 8th,  last,  and  carried  by  a  vote  of 
4,404  in  favor  to  794  against;  save  that  in 
Eureka  county  the  two  sections  were 
voted  on  separately,  and  the  second 
section  received  23  less  votes  in  favor 
and '5  less  against.  These  are  the  offidal 
figures,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Nevada  is  the 
fourth  state  in  the  Union  to  embed  the 
referendum  in  its  constitution. 

The  general  ignorance  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  really  important  constitutional 
enactments  in  the  different  common- 
wealths, and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reliable  data  pertaining  to  l^islative  ea- 
actments,  find  a  striking  illustration  in 
this  case.  As  President  of  the  National 
Direct-Legislation  League  I  naturally 
endeavor  to  keep  in  the  closest  poasible 
touch  with  the  movement  all  over  the 
country,  and  in  1902,  while  searching 
through  the  laws  passed  the  year  before, 
I  found  a  report  of  the  first  passage  of 
this  amendment  and  printed  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Direct-Legislation  Record. 
Last  spring  I  communicated''  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Nevada,  and  he  sent 
me  an  entirely  different  amendmrat 
modeled  closely  after  the  Or^on  amend- 
ment, and  stated  that  it  had  passed  their 
l^islature  on  March  12,  1903, — that  is, 
six  days  after  the  second  passage  of  the 
amendment  recentiy  voted  on.  Further 
inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  these  amend- 
ments brought  no  reply.  I  therefore 
concluded  that  the  earlier  amedment  had 
been  allowed  to  lapse  so  that  the  better 
one  might  pass.  But  a  month  after  the 
November  election  I  ascertained  that 
Nevada  had  actually  enacted  a  referen- 
dum amendment.  I  immediately  wrote 
Mr.  Shibley  at  Washington,  and  he 
interviewed  the  Nevada  congressmen, 
but  neither  of  them  knew  that  the  amend- 
ment had  been  passed.  Indeed,  I  sup- 
pose I  was  the  first  person  outside  of  the 
state  to  know  of  this  important  item  of  real 

*  In  Nevada  every  oonstitutional  amendment  most 
pasB  two  legislatures  before  it  is  submitted  to  the 
people. 
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and  I  only  learned  of  it  incidentally 
>nth  after  the  victory.  I  do  not 
,  and  seem  to  be  unable  to  find  out, 
worked  for  its  passage, 
is  procedure  is  characteristically 
cratic.  A  few  thoughtful  electors 
lie  need  of  the  referendum.  They 
rstand  that  in  a  republic  changed 
tions  demand  modifications  and 
^  in  methods,  whereby  the  princi- 
>f  popular  rule  may  be  maintained. 

are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
lis  cantons  in  Switzerland,  in  order 
eet  such  changed  conditions,  long 
Qtroduced  the  referendum,  and  that 
s  proved  altogether  successful,  be- 
ig  a  bulwark  of  freedom  and  democ- 

They  know  that  it  has  been  sue- 
illy  introduced  in  Or^on  and  other 
lonwealths,  and  they  set  to  work 
cure  the  legislative  enactments  by 
I  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  the 
of  the  people  upon  the  question, 
is  all.  A  need  is  felt,  and  it  is  met 
16  initiative  of  comparatively  un- 
n  men.  There  is  no  blare  of 
3ets,  no  loud  boasting,  no  oratory; 
ret  a  far-reaching  victory  has  been 
for  republican  institutions, — ^a  vic- 
iffecting  the  fundamental  law  of  a 
lonwealth  and  one  that  is  relatively 

more  importance  than  the  choice  of 
sident  from  among  several  really 
men.  Yet  probably  the  readers  of 
iticle  now  hear  of  this  referendum 
y  for  the  first  time. 
>el  at  times,  when  I  see  the  rapid 
ntration   of  wealth  on  every  side, 

I  see   the   manner  in  which  the 


President,  Congress  and  the  central 
l^islative  bodies  are  often  unconsciously 
drawing  to  themselves  power  and  crush- 
ing out  the  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  initiative,  that  tins 
countiy  is  in  grave  peril, — ^indeed,  that 
the  indications  are  that  it  is  going  the  way 
which  all  other  countries  and  civilizations 
have  gone  when  they  have  become 
wealthy,  and  when  because  of  this  wealth 
power  has  been  concentrated,  creative 
ability  has  been  shackled,  and  corruption 
and  autocracy  have  been  fostered.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  as  I  watch  closely  the 
currents  of  our  national  life,  I  see  from 
time  to  time  such  incidents  as  the  passage 
of  the  Nevada  Amendment,  quiet,  un- 
talked-of  incidents,  wherein  some  un- 
known men,  seeing  the  opportunity  to 
help  mankind  in  ^e  mass  without  per- 
haps benefiting  themselves  at  all,  have 
seized  that  opportunity  and  carried  to 
completion  some  needed  woric,  after 
whidi  they  have  sunk  back  into  the  ranks, 
neither  expecting  nor  receiving  public 
praise  or  reward.  And  the  spectacle  of 
such  victories  renews  my  courage  and 
strengthens  my  belief  in  the  invincibility 
of  democracy.  So  long  as  such  things 
can  be  done,  America  wiU  make  progress, 
and  the  kings,  the  czars  and  the  diplo- 
mats of  the  Old  World  will  not  understand 
the  reason.  They  will  think,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  of  the  English  colonial 
policy,  that  our  success  is  due  to  a  series 
of  happy  blunders. 

Eltweed  Pomeroy. 

East  Orange^  N.  J. 


HOW  FOUR  MEN  RESCUED  A  CITY  FROM  EN- 
TRENCHED CORRUPTION;  OR,  THE  RISE, 
DOMINANCE  AND  DOWNFALL  OF 
THE  TWEED  RING. 

Bt  B.  O.  Floweb. 


had  returned  front  fighting  in  beedom's 
glorious  cause  under  Garibaldi  and  had 
accepted  a  position  on  Harper'i  WeM/, 
fired  two  or  three  broadsides,  in  the  fonn 
of  powerful  cartoons,  at  the  politica]  ca> 
mptionists  who  were  plundering  the  d^ 
and  in  the  fonn  of  a  ring  or  machine  bad 
begun  that  systematic  rdgn  of  loot  and 
graft  that  has  few  if  any  parallels  in 
modem  history.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  cartoons  was  entitled  ""nte 
Ek^onomical  Council  at  Albany.  N.  Y." 
It  was  the  first  drawing  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Tweed  Ring  were  identi- 
fied. In  it  Governor  Hoffman,  formeilf 
Tammany  mayor  of  New  York  City  and 
the  servile  creature  of  the  Tweed  Ring, 
was  represented  as  the  supreme  pontiff) 
Pius  Hoffman  I.  At  his  side,  on  a  dais, 
sat  Peter  Sweeny  in  cardinal's  robea. 
Before  the  dais  were  great  chests  of 
wealth,    the    tax-payers'    and     teoanti' 


MR.  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 
has  performed  a  service  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  republic  by  publish- 
ing at  the  present  time  a  detailed  story 
of  the  rise,  progress,  domination  and 
downfall  of  the  Tweed  Ring.*  Especi- 
ally valuable  is  this  historical  sketch 
because  of  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
description  of  how  four  men  overthrew 
the  most  powerful  and  corrupt  political 
organization  in  America,  attacking  it 
when  it  was  in  the  veiy  flower  of  its 
prestige  and  power,  entrenched  in  office, 
controlling  public  opinion,  dispensing 
favors  to  its  sycophants  and  aids  with 
lavish  hand,  and  crushing  its  enemies 
with  the  multitudinous  weapons  at  its 
command. 

Tlie  evil  which  had  become  so  rank  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  in  the 
eariy  'seventies  of  the  last  centuiy  has 
permeated  our  body-politic.  To  a  great 
extent  commonwealths,  like  Pennsylva- 
nia, Missouri,  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 
Rhode  Island  and  other  states,  have 
■  fallen  under  the  same  corrupting  and 
almost  all-pervading  combination  of  evil 
influences  as  made  Tammany  thirty 
years  ago  appear  invincible.  Hence  no 
chapter  in  histoi^  is  more  important  for 
our  citizens  than  that  telling  just  how  the 
four  men  who  placed  all  thought  of  self  in 
subordination  to  the  imperative  demand 
of  civic  morality,  overthrew  the  Ring  and 
redeemed  the  city. 

It  was  in  1869  that  Thomas  Nasi,  who 


*  See  ThomtH  Na*l:   HU  Period  and  His  Ptiv  From  Albert  Bixelnw  Palna  t  biograi^  of  n.  J«U.- 
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e.  wrung  from  the  peo- 
Y  high  taxes  and  exor- 
;  rents.  Around  these 
<  and  in  front  of  the 
T  stood  a  mitred  throng 
dn  were  pictured  in 
!ig!y  faithful  portrait- 
William  Tweed,  Kchard 
oily  and  Oakey  Hall; 
ay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk 
6  Erie  contingent,  who 
already  working  band 
glove  with  the  Ring, 
picture  proved  the  open- 
>roadside  in  the  most 
rkable  newspaper  cam- 
for  sound  mMali^ 
waged  in  America;  but 
a  not  until  1870  that 
tal  war  was  declared, 
e  conditions  prevailing 
raphically  described  by 
?une.  At  that  time,  we 
»ld,  "the  government 
e  City  of  New  York 
vhoUy  in  the  hands  of 
men":  William  Marcy 
d,  known  as  "The 
'  or  "Big  Bill";  Peter 

?eeny,  often  called  the  "Brains"  of  and  philanthropists — were  hoodwinked, 
ing;  Richard  B.  Connolly,  popularly  intimidated  or  subsidized  into  aiding 
accurately  described  as  "Slippery  those  gigantic  pilferings  which  in  a 
";  and  A.  Oakey  Hall,  whose  name  period  of  less  than  thirty  months  defraud- 
rften  written  by  himself  as  "  O.  K.  ed  the  city  of  New  York  of  a  round 
"  and  by  Nast  as  "O.  K.  Haul."  thirty   millions   of  dollars,   emptied   the 

lieir  reign,"  observes  our  author,  treasury  and  added  more  than  fifty 
as  absolute  as  if  they  owned  every  millions  to  the  pubUc  debt  which,  in  the 
,  public  building  and  park  of  the  form  of  taxation,  we  and  the  generations 
with  most  of  the  inhabitants,  body    to  follow  must  pay. 

nuL  

Ti^  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  own  or  "  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  moral 
(d  evety  public  office  in  New  York  and  patriotic  impulses  of  a  community  in 
and  a  working  majority  in  the  State  which  such  a  condition  could  endure. 
Isture,  while  the  Tammany  gov-  It  would  almost  seem  that  some  dire  in- 
,  John  T.  Hoffman,  was  a  mere  fluence  of  the  planets  was  operating  upon 
>Jiead,  elected  and  directed  by  the  the  lives  and  minds  of  those  who,  under 
normal  conditions,  would  be  expected  to 
for  did  the  baleful  influence  of  cor-  represent  and  preserve  the  dty's  moral, 
■m  end  with  State  and  city  officials,  political  and  financial  integrity.  As  an 
holders,  contractors,  merchants,  example  of  the  Ring's  supremacy,  one  has 
jts — even  '  ministers   of   the   gospel     but  to  refer  to  the  files  of  that  period  to 
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eraUe  and  justly  venerated 
man  as  Peter  Cooper  was  for 
a  tune  misled  into  public 
support  of  Tweed  and  bis 
associates,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  genenl  public 
was  hopeleaafy  confiued  as  to 
facts  ttiid  princqilH,  whik 
those  whose  iliwiin  Tisioo 
impelled  Qitsa  to  icfocm,  re- 
mained  in  what  seemed  a 
hopdeu  minority. 

"Even  PartoD,  who  had 
himsdf  assailed  the  d^  gov- 
emment,  tried  to  dissuade 
Nast  from  his  efforts  agakMl 
the  Bing,  declaring  that  hs 
could  never  win  tiie  fi^bfc, 
and  that  it  was  fooiish 
Quixotic  to  tty. 

"'They  will  kill  aH 
work,'  he  said.     'You 
out  once  a  week — they 
attack  you  daily.     1%^ 
print  their  lies  in  large  t 
and  when  any  contr^ctuiL 
is  necessary  it  will  be  lost  iv 
an  obscure  torner.     You  cao' 
never  withstand  their  assaolti,' 
much  less  hope  to  win.' 
"Wdl,    indeed,    might 

^ __^  „„  „i, ..  A  „s       .  Tweed  ask  in  the  first  days  of 

llj=--F™«lLtBigetow^L7.ro^ph7orrA«   fl«ftH«<o*tjfl.    the  exposure, 'What  are  you 

Brnmra.  copTiigfit  iVM  bj  AtbertBigciow  Ptioe  going  to  do  a[x>ut  it  f    and 

THE  TAUMANY  i-oRDfl  AND  THxiR  constitIjENTs  Mayor  Hall,  'Who  is  going 

to  sue  ? ' 
learn  that,  for  a  time,  the  great  majority  "  The  King  itself  was  a  curious  assort- 
of  the  metropolitan  daily  press  was  meat  of  incongruous  natures — its  single 
frankly  for  the  municipal  government,  bond  of  unity  being  that  of  sordid  self- 
while  the  remainder — to  pervert  an  old  interest  and  gain.  Tweed,  the  leader — 
line — praised  it  with  faint  condemnation.  Supervisor  and  Commissioner  of  Public 
or  remained  silent,  when  silence  was  Works,  etc.,  etc. — ^who  had  begun  his 
itself  akin  to  crime.  public  career  as  foreman  of  the  Americus 

(or  Big  Six)  Fire  Company,  was  a  coarse 

"In  that  evil  hour  the  blight  of  the  and  thoroughly  ill-bred  ward -politician. 
Ring  had  extended  to  eveiy  comer  of  the  a  former  member  of  the  '  forty  thieves  * 
city's  moral  and  intellectual  life.  When  Board  of  Aldermen  (1860),  a  drinking, 
it  is  remembered  that  not  only  men  whose  licentious  Falstaff,  with  a  faculty  for 
political  and  financial  ambitions  rendered  making  friends.  Sweeny — Park  Com- 
them  sensitive  to  its  influence  were  misaioner.  City  Chamberiun,  etc.,  etc. — 
bought  or  blinded,  but  that  such  a  ven-    was  a  lawyer  of  education  and  ability. 


THE    MADONNA 
A  IVBNTiErH-CENTimt  Conception 
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somber  and  secludve — a  man  who  loved 
to  control  great  multitudes,  unseen — to 
direct  legislation,  unsuspected.  Con- 
nolly, controller  of  public  expenditures 
(a  banlc  clerk  who  had  early  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  'Slippery  IHck'),  was  a 
shifly  human  quantity  without  an  hooest 
bone  in  his  body;  while  Mayor  Hall — 
'^egant  Oakey,*  as  they  cdlled  him — 
was  a  frequenter  of  clubs,  a  beau  of 
fashion,  a  wit,  a  writer  of  clever  tales,  a 
punster,  a  versatile  mountebank,  a  lover 
of  social  distinctioD  and  applause. 

"  Tweed  was  the  bold  burglar,  Sweeny 
the  dark  plotter,  Connolly  the  sneak- 
thief.  Hall  tiie  dashing  bandit  of  the  gang. 
This  curious  assembly  constituted  the 
great  central  Bing.  Other  Rings  there 
were,  and  rings  within  rings — each  with 
its  subsidiaries  and  its  go-betweens — but 
all  tributary  to  the  motley  a^regation 
of  four  whose  misdeeds  have  been  the 
one  reason  for  preserving  the  record  of 
their  features  and  their  lives." 

Such  was  the  Ring  and  its  power  in  the 
esdy  'seventies.  Its  methods  were  simple 
and  crude.  Since  then  predatoiy  wealth 
and  political  corruptionists  have  found  it 
advisable  to  retain  and  employ  the 
shrewdest  lawyers  and  to  proceed  with 
great  caution  in  their  campaigns  for  rob- 
bing the  people  of  their  wealth  aod  so 
debauching  the  public  as  to  render  pos- 
sible a  reign  of  graft  and  the  domination 
of  privil^^  by  means  of  the  unholy 
alliance  of  political  bosses,  public-service 
corporations  and  trusts;  but  in  that 
primitive  day  of  corrupt  rule  simpler 
methods  were  followed.  The  city  gov- 
ernment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ring.  Controller  Connolly  refused  to 
show  hb  books.  The  courts  were  en- 
tirely controlled  by  the  Ring,  members  of 
the  bar  were  apparentiy  in  sympathy 
with  it,  and  men  who  were  too  curious 
about  the  way  the  city's  money  vanished 
found  that  th^  had  fallen  on  evil  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  "men  with  claims 
against  the  dty — Ring  favorites,  most  of 
them — were  tdd  to  multiply  the  amount 
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of  each  bill  by  five,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred, 
after  which,  with  Mayor  Hall's  'O.  K.* 
and  Connolly's  endorsement,  it  was  paid 
without  question.  The  money  was  not 
handed  to  the  claimant,  direct,  but  paid 
through  a  go-between,  who  cashed  the 
check,  setUed  the  original  bill  and 
divided  the  remainder  (usually  six^-five, 
sometimes  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole) 
between  Tweed,  Sweeny,  Connolly  and 
Hall — Tweed  and  Connolly  getting 
twenty-five  per  cent,  each,  and  Sweeny, 
Hall  and  the  underlings  the  residue." 

When  the  expenditures  became  the 
subject  of  general  scandal  the  people 
b^an  to  complain,  and  to  quiet  the  rising 
tide  of  discontent  the  Ring  bad  a  com- 
mittee appointed  froni  among  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of  New 
York,  to  examine  the  accounts.  On  this 
ill-famed  committee  we  find  such  men  as 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Moses  Taylor  and 
Marshall  O.  Roberts  serving.  Huu 
report  was  aU  that  the  Ring  could  derire. 
In  it  they  stated : 

"  We  have  come  to  the  conclurion,  and 
certify,  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
ci^,  under  the  charge  of  the  controller. 


From  Albert  Blcslow  Paine  a  btognpbT  c4  n.  AM.- 
BU  Period  amt  Hb  Pidura     CapTrlght   IML  br  Albnt 
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axe  Bdminutered  in  a  correct  and  foithful 

aianner." 

Such  a  report  from  pUlan  of  society — 
the  ultra-respectables  of  New  Yoric — in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  dty  was  being 
robbed  of  nuUions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  further  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ring  were  suddenly  becoming 
millionaires,  owning  palatial  countiy  and 
aty  residences,  seems  almost  incr»iible, 
until  it  is  known  that  the  members  c^  the 
committee  were  also  being  indirectly 
bribed  and  were  thus,  as  are  so  many  of 
the  pillars  of  the  church  and  society  to- 


day, participants  in  the  criminal,  iminor&l 
and  dishonest  acts  of  the  mc»«  daring 
thieves,  that  more  than  aught  else  aie 
sapping  the  foundations  of  democracy. 
The  key  to  this  amazing  white-washing 
report,  signed  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts, 
George  K.  Sistare,  E.  D.  Brown  and 
Edward  Schdl,  is  given  in  the  following 
lines  by  Mr.  Paine: 

"  Certainly  nothing  could  establish 
'  Slippery  Dick's '  credit  more  firmly  than 
such  a  document  as  this,  and  when  we 
b«^  to  look  for  explanation  we  catmot 
help  noting  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  necessary  in  those 
days  for  a  millionaire  to 
dum  readence  in  Newport 
to  aT<»d  his  taxes.  Tlie  ac- 
commodating courts  bad  a 
habit  of  vacating  assess- 
ments  for  what,  in  certain 
l^al  documents,  is  described 
as  'love  and  affection'  and 
a  modest '  sum  in  hand,  duly 
paid.' 

"Then,  when  the  notori- 
ous'Viaduct  Job 'came  along 
and  we  find  the  names  (rf 
most  of  these  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  leading 
newspaper  owners — associa- 
ted with  the  names  of  Tweed, 
Sweeny,  Connolly  and  Hall, 
and  some  seven^  other  good 
men  and  true — as  stock- 
holders and  directors,  we 
b^D  to  understand  how  the 
Ring,  Uke  a  great  malignant 
cancer,  had  sent  its  fibrous 
growth  through  every  tendon 
and  tissue  of  the  body-politic, 
to  possess,  to  poison  and  to 
destroy." 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  strength  of  the  Ring  was 
found  in  the  subserviency  ot 
the   dailv   press.     Some   of 

A  OBOUP  or  VDLTCBBS  WAmMO  FOR  THB  8TOB1C  TO  "BLOW      .1 ."L,    ;.    -      , 

OVBB"— "LET  US  FJtsr,"  ttie  p^>eiB,  it  IS  true,  occa- 
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J  gave  space  to  a  sav- 
leauDciatjoD  of  the 
tale  robbeiy  of  the 
:,  but  they  quickly 
into  significant 
J  or  suddenly  became 
sive  champions  of  the 
itionlsts.  The  New 
Vortd  spoke  of  Tweed 
following  unequivocal 

!  thrivea  on  a  percent- 
pilfering,  grows  rich 
tributed  dividends  of 
lity.  His  extortioas 
■undless  in  their  sum 
heir  iniqui^." 
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OopTilgU,  IXM,  hj  Albeit  Bltelow  Pklna 
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meot  of  the  metropolis,  the  judidaiy  of  the 
d^,  most  of  the  daily  papers.  Jay  Gould, 
9  this  paper  thus  chamfuoned  the  3im  Fisk  and  the  Erie  contiitgent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eminent  respectiU>les,  and 
fin^y  rendered  doubly  secure  in  its  posi- 
lere  is  not  another  municipal  gov-  ^on  by  the  complete  control  of  an 
nt  in  the  worid  which  combmes  so  election  maduneiy  that,  if  we  except 
character,  capacity,  erperienee  and  the  present  corrupt  rigivu  in  Phila- 
as  are  to  be  found  m  the  city  Jelphia,  has  probably  never  been  ap- 
iment  of  New  York,  under  the  poached  in  an  American  city  for  the 
Aarter.  The  ten  most  capable  manipulation  of  majorities.  Surely  it 
a  the  National  Administration  at  ;,  „ot  strange  that  James  Parton,  not 
ngton  would  be  no  match  in  ability  being  gifted  with  the  moral  enthusiasm 
^acity  for  the  best  ten  in  the  New  that  burned  brighUy  in  the  soul  of 
Zity  government,  although  General  the  young  man  recenUy  under  the  in- 
has  the  whole  country  to  select  spiring  influence  of  Garibaldi,  sought 
to  discourage  him  from  a  work  that  to 
Ring  in  those  early  days  of  political  ^^  superficial  observer  seemed  fore- 
ieiy  and  degeneracy  see^  to  ^'»'°«'*  ^  ^^"f "  T*'^  "^^^J,  *«>''- 
*  a  power  over  many  of  the  greatest  ever,  was  a  moral  enthusiast.  He  was 
papers  which  apparently  is  not  r>»ii«  "^d  possessed  of  the  courage  of 
iier  unknown  to  the  great  pubUc-  rt"  ,j?^  had  been  present  when 
,  corporations,  the  trusts  and  other  Ganbaldi  s  rugged  laments  overthrew 
ged  interests  of  our  lime.  ^^  °;W^*  "^  monarchal  and  reactionaiy 

churchly  power  on  Itahan  soil;  he  had 
witnessed  a  people  intoxicated  with  the 
gladness  bom  of  freedom;  be  had  been 
baptized  anew  in  the  warm  light  of 
'as  in  the  face  of  such  conditions  liberty;  hence  he  feared  nothing  but  the 
le  young  David  of  journalistic  art,  wrong — that  which  was  reactionary,  op- 
is  Nast,  went  forth  to  battle  pressive  and  un-American;  and  week 
t  the  Goliath  of  greed  and  graft,  after  week  he  assailed  with  his  terrible 
1  as  was  the  giant  power  by  the  pictures  the  Tweed  Ring. 
at  of  the  state,  the  New  York  At  first  the  members  were  amused. 
[>emocnu7,  the  entire  d^  govern-    They  fdt  secure,  but  later  amusement 
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WE  me:  innocent: 


"  He  bad  already  threaten- 
ed Harpers  with  an  action  for 
libel.  .  .  .  Benowgaveordcn 
to  his  Board  of  Education  to 
reject  all  Harper  bids  for 
s<Jiool-books,and  to  throw  ant 
those  already  on  hand.  Moie 
thim  fif^  thousand  dollats  of 
public  property  was  thus 
destroyed,  to  be  replaced  by 
books  from  the  New  YoA 
Printing  Company — a  cor- 
poradoD  owned  by  the  Ring. 

"The  Harper  firm  held  a 
meeting  to  consider  this  seri- 
ous blow.  A  majority  of 
the  membeis  would  have  been 
williog  to  discontinue  the  war- 
fare on  so  mighty  an  enemy. 
Fletcher  Harper  never  waver- 
ed. When  at  last  the  argo- 
ment  became  rather  bitter, 
he  took  up  his  hat  and  said: 


.   OopTrigbt,  1«(M,  br  Albert  Kfalow  Falne. 


'"'Gentlemen,  you  know 
where  I  live.  When  you  are 
ready  to  continue  the  fight 
against  these  scoundrels,  send 
gave  place  to  indignatiou  not  unmixed  for  me.  Meantime,  I  shall  find  a  way 
with  terror,  which  finally  found  expres-  to  continue  it  alone.' 
sion  in  Tweed's  coarse  and  uncouth  ex-  ,™        ,  ,  ,      ,  ,    , 

clamation:  They  did  not  let  him  go,  and  the 

fight  went  on." 

Let  s  stop  them  d □  pictures.     I 

do  n't  care  so  much  what  the  papers  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
write  about  me — my  constituents  can't  Fletcher  Harper's  splendid  stand.  From 
read;  but.d nit,  they  can  see  pictures."    the  first  he  had  proved  himself  a  tower  of 


On  the  appearance  of  an  eaiiier  car- 
toon Tweed's  indignation  and  fighting 
spirit  were  in  evidence.  It  was  in  1871 
that     Harper's     Weekly     published 


strength  to  Nast,  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating him  to  do  his  best. .  He  had  also 
given  him  great  liberty  in  his  work. 
Now  he  took  a  positive  stand  that  might 


tnat     tlarpers     treeJuy     published     a  .,    ,  "^^  „         ■  ■      ■    »   ^TP 

.. L      XT  _»   __i:.i  J   wTi—    ji  J        easily  have  meant  imanaal  ruin  for  him. 

Ncture   by   Nast   entitled      Tweedledee        .,  "^     .  .  ■  .  ^         ,l      .l 

J       n         ji    J         >i         T.  .1      self  and   his   aj^Rnriates   rn.th(»r  than   rut. 

and  Sweedledum.  It  represented 
Tweed  and  Sweeny  looting  the  people's 
treasury  and  handing  some  of  the  stolen 
wealth  to  their  poorer  friends,  while  they 
were  setting  aside  the  larger  share  for 


self  and  his  associates  rather  than  sur- 
render to  thieves  when  surrender  meant, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  the  complete 
triumph  of  political  corruption  through- 
out New  Yoric  State  and  possibly  through- 


ST^  m»  "L"^  'Z'Z  rL"'^-^ '" '^  ^.^  "^y. 


[ncture  he  acclaimed: 

"That's  the    last  straw!     Ill  show 
them  d d  publishers  a  new  trick?' 


fixed   greedy    eyes    upon    the    national 
treasury  at  Washington. 

Besides  Hwmas  Nast  and   Fletcher 
Harper,  two  new  Richmonds  now  ap- 
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peered  in  the  fidd,  ausUin- 
'  n^  much  the  same  relation- 
dnp  to  each  other  as  that 
cxuting  between  Harper 
and  Nast.  These  men 
were  George  Jonea,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York 
TifHea,  and  Louis  John 
Jennings,  the  editor  of  the 
Times.  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
man  of  wealth.  Mr.  Jen- 
ninss  was  an  Endishman 
.  of  great  courage  and  perse- 
\  Terance.  He  abhorred  the 
I  corruption  that  flourished 
throughout  the  official  life 
of  the  city  almost  as  much 
as  he  loathed  the  venali^ 
and  sycophancy  of  the 
beach,  bar,  press,  church 
and  society,  that  tolerated 
such  ciiminaUty  and  whole- 
sale dishonesty.  Mr.  Jones 
shared  his  editor's  senti- 
ments and  finally  he  gave 
die  word  to  attack  the  Ring 
bddly  and  unsparingly. 

It  is  to  these  four  men 
that  the  honor  belongs  of 
crushing  the  Tweed  King 
and  exiling  or  bringing  to 
justice  the  arch-conspirators 
against  good  government 
and  the  peojde. 


lU.    DRAWraa  THE  UNSS  OF   BATTLE. 

With  Nast  pouting  broadsides  into  the 
Ring  each  week  and  Jennings  assailing 
it  day  by  day  so  boldly  and  so  circum- 
stantially that  the  people  could  not  fail  to 
feel  that  if  the  charges  were  not  true  the 
editor  and' reputable  publisher  would  be 
quickly  arrested  for  criminal  libel,  the 
conditions  of  the  Ring  became  less  and 
less  secure.  In  vain  it  sought  to  silence 
its  assailants  by  threats  and  attempts  to 
bribe.  The  denunciations  of  the  Timea 
appeared  day  after  day,  and  each  week 
Nast  gave  emphasis  to  the  chai^^  with 
bis   terrible   and   often   brutally   telling 


mo  li  mctuog's  CO?" 


cartoons.  At  last  the  Ring  b^an  to 
strike  back,  and  seldom  has  the  moral 
turpitude  of  an  urban  press  been  more 
vividly  exhibited  than  in  the  attacks  on 
the  Times  and  on  Nast.  Indeed,  one 
almost  feeb  that  he  is  reading  a  present- 
day  metropolitan  or  other  great  daily 
paper  in  its  editorial  criticisms  of  Mr. 
LawsoD  or  some  other  vrriter  who  is  ex- 
posing corruption  in  high  places,  when 
reading  such  editorial  utterances  as  the 
following  from  the  New  Yoik  Herald, 
publish^  on  July  4,  1871,  and  entitled 
"Humbug  Refonneis": 

"  Eveiy  now  and  then  there  springs  up. 
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like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  a  crop  of 
municipal  reformers  who  assail  the  au- 
thorities  with  might  and  main,  until 
obliged  to  desist  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
or  other  causes  which  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  explain.  These  humbug  re- 
formers are  organized  bands  of  uneasy 
people  who  have  been  left  out  in  the 
cold  in  the  matter  of  some  fat  contract  or 
other — ^that  of  the  city  printing  and 
advertising  being  not  Uie  least  of  the 
causes  that  arouse  their  holy  indignation. 
It  is  with  the  intention  of  having  their 
silence  purchased  by  what  they  call  the 
'Ring'  that  all  this  parade  of  alleged 
extravagance,  over-taxation  and  fraud  is 
made." 

Another  characteristic  editorial  of  this 
class  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
February  S  and  4,  1871 : 

**The  decline  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  everything  that  entitles  a  paper  to 
respect  and  confidence  has  been  rapid 
and  complete.  Its  present  editor,  who 
was  dismissed  from  the  London  Times 
for  improper  conduct  and  untruthful 
writing,  has  sunk  into  a  tedious  monotony 
of  slander,  disr^ard  of  truth  and  black- 
guard vituperation.  .  .  .  Let  the  Tim£3 
change  its  course,  send  off  Jennings  and 
get  some  gentleman  and  scholar  in  his 
place,  and  become  again  an  able  and 
high-toned  paper.  Thus  may  it  escape 
from  ruin.    Otherwise  it  is  doomed." 

Other  daily  papers  either  defended  the 
Ring  outright  or  remained  discreetly 
silent,  while  the  general  indifference  of 
the  people  gave  courage  to  the  thieves  and 
Mayor  Hall  cheerfully  declared  that, 
"It  will  all  blow  over.  These  gusts  of 
reform  are  all  wind  and  clatter.  Next 
year  we  shall  be  in  Washington." 

This  idea  of  getting  to  Washington 
was  a  dear  dream  to  the  members  of  the 
Ring  in  more  than  one  sense.  They 
cherished  it  fondly  and  it  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  their  undoing. 
The  B^ng  and  the  Erie  contingent 
planned    to    secure   the    nomination    of 


Governor  Hoffman  for  the  presidency, 
feeling  sure  that  if  once  elected  this  pliant 
tool  would  virtually  turn  all  offices  over 
to  them  and  their  friends.  But  there  was 
a  small,  shrewd,  keen  and  inordinately 
ambitious  politician  and  lawyer  that  this 
new  plan  of  the  Ring  did  not  please. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  in  1868, 
'*had  been  hand  and  glove  with  Tweed 
during  that  notorious  campaign."  He 
had  been  counsel  for  the  Erie  directors 
when  Tweed  and  Sweeny  were  on  the 
board  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  villainy;  but  he  was  a  shrewd 
politician  whose  eyes  had  long  been  fixed 
upon  the  presidency.  Now  that  the 
Ring  had  passed  him  over  and  settled 
definitely  on  Hoffman,  he  saw  no  promise 
of  political  aid  from  that  direction.  If  he 
gained  the  presidency,  it  must  be  over  the 
ruin  and  not  by  the  aid  of  the  Ring. 
Thus  the  dream  of  Washington,  whidi 
Tweed  and  his  companions  cherished, 
was  going  to  cost  them  dear,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Mr.  James  O'Brien  was  an  intimate 
political  friend  of  Samud  J.  Tilden.  He 
was  the  sheriff  under  the  Ring,  and  it 
was  through  Mr.  O'Brien  that  tibe  proofs 
were  secured  that  precipitated  the  over- 
throw of  Tweed  and  his  associates. 
One  morning  O'Brien  repaired  to  Con- 
troUer  Connolly's  office  and  stated  that  he 
had  a  favor  to  ask,  and  he  stated  this  in 
such  a  manner  that  Connolly  knew  that 
if  the  favor  asked  were  not  granted,  there 
would  be  trouble  brewing.  O'Brien  had 
a  friend,  one  William  Copdand,  whom 
he  wished  given  a  position  then  held  by 
one  of  the  bookkeepers  in  the  controller's 
office.  Connolly  had  offended  O'Brien 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  O'Brien  was 
known  to  be  a  dangerous  man  to  have  for 
an  enemy.  At  a  time  when  the  Times 
and  Harper's  Weekly  were  stirring  up 
the  public  and  creating  a  general  demand 
for  an  investigation,  it  would  be  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  to  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing O'Brien  make  a  confession  of  what 
he  knew.    Still,  the  controller  hesitated. 
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ind   true.     He   knew 

ag    of     Copeland. 

Q,    however,    pressed 

e  and  insisted  that  he 

Copeland,  that  he  was 

bt,  and  that   he  was 

d  could  be  trusted;  so 
Connolly  consented, 

;  Trojan  horse  entered 

itroller's  office. 

sooner  was  Copeland 

3ooks  than  "  he  began 

:e  a  transcript  of  the 

if  the  Ring's  frightful 

audulent  disburse- 
m^uly   chained    as 

itures  on  the  court- 
then    building.     He 

I  fast  and  overtinie  to 

se,  and  within  a  brief 

the  evidence  of  a  guilt 

:  as  to  be  almost  in- 

e  was  in  O'Bri^i's 
Another   aum,  one 

nv  O'Rourice,  in  a 
manner   had    been 

d  as  count;  book- 

,  and  in  this  position 

Iso    fortified    himself 

troofs  of  enormous 
chiefly  in  connection    au^^rn^" 

rmory  rents  and  re- 
O'Rourke  had  been  a  miUtary  edi- 

1  was  especially  fitted  for  this  job.' 


RETAIU. 


and  more  people  awakened,  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  the  outlook  for  speedy 
s  in  the  hour  when  the  members  retribution  seemed  far  from  encouraging, 
Ring,  that  had  defied  the  public  by  especially  when  he  remembered  that  the 
tly  demanding,  when  Nast  opened  great  criminals  were  securely  entrenched 
sade,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  behind  "  cunningly  devised  laws,  fraudu- 
it?"  and  that  had  later  shown  lent  voting  machinery  and  an  army  of 
of  fright  only  to  recover  their  accomplices,  composed  of  capitalists, 
rium  and  declare  that  it  "would  railway  magnates,  oflSce-holders,  prize- 
T  over,"  were  planning  to  move  on  fighters,  loafers,  convicted  felons  and  a 
igton,  a  powder  mine  was  being  subsidized  press."  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Paine 
der  their  very  seats.  further  observes :  "  The  Ring  had  imperial 
power  over  every  public  issue  and  fran- 
chise, not  only  in  the  city  but  the  State. 
The  Erie  Railroad,  with  Tweed  and 
power  of  the  Ring  was  stilt  so  Sweeny  as  directors  and  vrith  Fisk  and 
lat  though  every  week  found  more     Gould  as  its  financiers,  was   simply  a 
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gigantic   highway  of  robbeiy  and   dis- 
grace." 

And  yet,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
critical  hours  when  a  forlorn  hope  is 
carrying  forward  the  cause  of  honesty, 
justice  and  right,  help  was  near  at  hand 
for  the  four  moral  heroes  who  had  re- 
mained  undaunted,  undismayed  and  de- 
termined. 

**  Louis  John  Jennings,  who,  as  we  have 
noted,  had  maintained  an  unceasing  war- 
fare, was  one  night  sitting  in  his  office, 
wondering  what  move  he  could  make 
next.  Over  and  over  he  had  branded 
Tweed  and  his  associates  as  criminals, 
pointing  out  the  frauds  that  must  exist, 
daring  the  Ring  to  produce  the  city  ac- 
counts. His  life  had  been  threatened, 
and  more  than  once  he  had  been  arrested 
on  trumped-up  charges.  Like  Nast,  he 
had  been  accused  of  almost  every  crime 
in  the  calendar.  .  .  .  Pondering  as  to 
the  possibilities,  and  the  probable  re- 
wards, of  American  reform,  the  sturdy 
Englishman  began  writing,  when  th^ 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  James 
O'Brien  entered. 

"The  men  were  known  to  each  other 
and  O'Brien  remarked  that  it  was  a 
warm  evening. 

"*Yes,  hot,'  assented  Jennings. 

'"'You  and  Nast  have  had  a  hard 
fight,'  continued  O'Brien. 

"'Have  still,'  nodded  Jennings  rather 
wearily. 

"*I  said  you  have  had  it,'  repeated 
O'Brien,  and  he  pulled  a  roll  of  papers 
from  an  inner  pocket.  'Here  are  the 
proofs  of  all  your  charges — exact  trans- 
scriptions  from  Dick  Connolly's  books. 
The  boys  will  likely  try  to  murder  you 
when  they  know  you  've  got  'em,  just  as 
they've  tried  to  murder  me.' 

"Jennings  seized  the  precious  roll 
and  sat  up  till  daylight,  studying  it  all 
out.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two  later 
that  O'Rourke  came  in  with  the  add- 
ed documents,  and  was  engaged  by 
the  Times  to  assist  in  making  the  great 
attack." 


v.   MEN  SUPERIOR  TO  RRIBBB. 

When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  master- 
spirits of  the  Ring  that  the  New  York 
Times  had  obtained  the  transcript  of  the 
controller's  books  which  would  sub- 
stantiate the  criminal  charges  made  by 
the  Tim^,  there  was  consternation  in 
Tammany  Hall,  until  Connolly  hit  upon 
a  plan  of  buying  off  Jones.  Did  not 
every  man  have  his  price?  All  Jones 
wanted  was  a  big  bribe;  they  were  yet 
safe.  And  so,  judging  Jones  by  other 
men,  Connolly  repaired  to  the  office  of  a 
lawyer  in  the  Times  Building.  Later 
Jones  was  sent  for.  Here  ConnoUy 
offered  the  proprietor  five  million  dollars 
if  he  would  not  publish  the  damning 
evidence.  This  interview  is  worth  re- 
cording, for  in  an  age  like  ours,  when  the 
keenest  brains  are  on  every  hand  being 
direcfly  or  indirectly  seduced  from  loyal 
and  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  are  being  employed  to  main- 
tain  corrupt  and  extortionate  corpora- 
tions, ring-rule  and  machine  domination, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  men 
to  whom  five  million  dollars  is  no  tempta- 
tion, when  its  possession  would  be  bought 
at  the  expense  of  moral  rectitude. 

When  Mr.  Jones  entered  the  private 
office  of  the  lawyer  who  had  sent  for  him, 
and  saw  Controller  Connolly,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  do  n't  want  to  see  this  man," 
and  turned  to  leave. 

"'For  Grod's  sake!'  exclaimed  Con- 
nolly, '  let  me  say  one  word  to  you.' 

"At  this  appeal  Mr.  Jones  stopped. 
Connolly  then  made  him  a  proposition  to 
forego  the  publication  of  the  documents 
he  had  in  his  possession  and  offered  him 
the  enormous  sum  of  five  million  dollars 
to  do  this.  As  Connolly  waited  for  the 
answer,  Mr.  Jones  said: 

"'I  don't  think  the  devil  wiU  ever 
make  a  higher  bid  for  me  than  that*' 

"  Connolly  began  to  plead,  and  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  what  one  could  do  with 
five  million  dollars.    He  ended  by  saying: 
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Nhy,  with  that  sum  you  can  go  to 
pe  aod  lire  like  a  prince.' 
ifes,'  said  Mr.  Jones, '  but  I  should 
that  I  was  a  rascal.  I  cannot  con- 
your  offer  or  uiy  offer  not  to  publish 
icts  in  my  possession.' " 

this  connection  we  will  mention  the 
ting  offer  made  at  a  later  date  to 
oas  Nast.  We  have  seen  how  the 
strove  to  silence  Harper't  Weekly 
ealing  a 
ing  blow 
e  busioess 
^firm;  but 
ng  thus 
eeing  that 
s  pen,  af- 


■"■'fe'l^'fe. 


le  Sing's 
ption  by 
"imea  and 
oothCom- 
ee,  was 
ng  more 
Qore  terri- 
ach  week, 
^ermined 
ly  his  si- 
e.  The 
as  riven     '"'""     ''■■■■''■    -  ■'    '  '■"' ' 

„  ?       .  From  Albert  Blgelo»P&lne'i 

r.  faiUetS        and  at  PUtum.    dipfrlght,  IWt, 

lows: 


"he  Ring  now  resorted  to  new 
s.  They  determined  to  buy  where 
could  not  intimidate.  A  lawyer 
1  one  day  intimated  to  Nast  that,  in 
xnatioQ  of  his  great  efforts,  a  par^ 
ii  men  wished  to  send  him  abroad, 
live  him  B.  chance  to  study  art  under 
rorld's  great  masters.  The  friend 
probably  innocent  enough — an  un- 
ious  tool  of  the  Hing. 
Tast  sud  very  httle  except  that  he 
xnated  the  offer  and  would  be  de- 
d  to  go,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
rtaat  business,  just  then,  in  New 
....  On  the  following  Sunday 
Beer  of  the  Broadway  Bank,  where 
Xing   kept  its  accounts,   called   on 
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Nast    at    his    home.     He    talked    of    a 
number  of  things.     Then  he  sEud ; 

" '  I  hear  you  have  been  made  an  <^er 
to  go  abroad  for  art  study.' 

"'Yes,'  nodded  Nast,  'but  I  can't- go. 
I  have  n't  time.' 

" '  But  they  will  pay  you  for  your  time. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  could 
get  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
trip.' 

" '  Do  you  think  I  could  get  two  him- 
_  _      dred    thou- 

sand?' 

'"Well,  pos- 
sibly. I  beheve 
frcm  what  I 
have  heard  in 
the  bank  that 
you  might  get 
it.  You  have  a 
great  talent; 
but  you  need 
study  and  you 
need  rest.  Be- 
sides, this  Bing 
business  will  get 
you  into  trou- 
ble. They  own 
all  the  judges 
and  jurors  and 
can  get  you 
locked  up  for 
libel.  My  ad- 
vice  is  to  take 
the  money  and  get  away.' 

"Nast  looked  out  into  the  street,  and 
perhaps  wondered  what  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  would  do  for  him.  It 
would  pay  the  mortgage  on  the  house  in 
the  city.  It  would  give  him  years  of 
study  abroad.  It  would  make  him  com- 
fortable for  life.     Presently  he  swd: 

'"Don't  you  think  I  could  get  five 

hundred  thousand  to  make  that  trip  P ' 

"  The  bank  official  scarcely  hesitated. 

" '  You  can.     You  can  get  five  hundred 

thousand  dollars  in  gold  to  drop  this  Ring 

business  and  get  out  of  the  country.' 

"  Nast  laughed  a  Uttle.    He  had  played 
the  game  far  enough. 
'"Well,  I  don't  think  I'll  do  it,'  he 
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said.  'I  made  up  my  mind  not  long  ago 
to  put  some  of  those  fellows  behind  the 
bars,  and  I 'm  going  to  put  them  there!* 

**The  banker  rose,  rather  quietly. 

"'Only  be  careful,  Mr.  Nast,  that  you 
do  not  first  put  yourself  in  a  coffin!'  he 
smiled." 

YI.   AMAZING  REVELATIONS. 

Connolly  returned  to  his  companions, 
terrified  and  despairing,  and  "  on  July  8th 
was  published  the  first  instalment  of 
those  terrible  figures  that,  having  once 
been  made  to  lie,  now  turned  to  cry  out 
the  damning  truth  in  bold  black  type — 
black  indeed  to  the  startled  members  of 
the  Bing. 

"The  sensation  was  immediate.  The 
figures  showed  that  an  enormous  outlay 
had  been  charged  as  'armory  rents  and 
repairs*  which  never  could  have  been 
legitimately  expended.  Ten  lofts,  mostly 
over  old  stables,  had  been  rented  at  a 
cost  of  $85,000,  and  though  these  lofts 
had  not  been  used,  an  additional  $468,- 
064  had  been  charged  for  keeping  them 
in  repair.  Ten  other  armories  had  been 
kept  in  repair  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
at  the  trifling  cost  to  the  county  of 
$941,458.86.  The  upper  floor  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  worth  at  that  time  about 
$4,000  a  year,  was  charged  in  the  list  at 
nine  times  that  sum.  The  Times  as- 
serted the  absolute  truth  of  these  figures, 
and  boldly  called  on  the  officials  to  dis- 
prove them  by  producing  their  books." 

On  July  22,  1871,  the  Timss  exploded 
its  second  bomb  by  publishing  Cope- 
land's  transcript  of  Connolly's  accounts. 
These  figures  more  than  bore  out  all  the 
charges  made  by  the  Times  and  Harper*  s 
Weekly,  They  were  carefully  tabulated, 
printed  in  clear,  fair  type,  and  showed 
at  a  glance  how  the  city  had  been  robbed 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 

"Many  of  the  great  sums  had  been 
charged  as  repairs  or  furnishings  for  the 
new  court-house,  and  most  of  them  had 
been  distributed  through  such  *  contrac- 


tors' as  J.  H.  IngersoU  &  Company, 
Andrew  J.  Garvey,  Keyser  &  Company 
and  others,  who  had '  arranged '  whatever 
small  part  was  reaUy  due  for  goods  and 
labor,  and  deposited  the  huge  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  various  members  and 
associates  of  the  Ring. 

"The  new  court-house  was  still  far 
from  complete,  and  miserably  furnished, 
yet  it  had  already  resulted  in  the  neat 
outlay  of  $11,000,000,  when  the  most 
liberal  estimate  placed  its  value,  finished 
and  luxuriously  furnished,  at  less  than 
three  millions. 

"  A  few  items  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  scale  upon  which  the  Ring  conducted 
its  financial  policy: 

"  Forty  old  chiurs  and  three  tables  had 
a  record  value  of  $179,729.60. 

"A  charge  for  repairing  fixtures, 
through  J.  H.  Keyser  &  Company,  was 
$1,149,874.50. 

"Thermometers,  $7,500. 

"  Another  charge  for  furniture,  through 
IngersoU  &  Company,  $240,564.63. 

"City  and  County  Advertising — paid 
to  the  newspapers  of  New  York  City, 
$2,708,808.48— a  large  proportion  of  this 
vast  sum  having  been  paid  in  the  eariy 
months  of  1871. 

"A  single  item  of  stationery  was  set 
down  at  $186,495.61.  What,  in  heaven's 
name,  could  the  .61  have  paid  for  with 
stationery  bought  at  Ring  rates  ?  Possi- 
bly it  represented  the  actual  cost  of  the 
entire  outlay. 

"Then  there  were  carpets,  shades  and 
curtains,  also  supplied  by  that  marvelous 
firm,  IngersoU  &  Company,  at  the  fairly 
comfortable  figure  of  $675,584.44.  Why 
always  these  odd  cents?  It  must  have 
been  worrisome  to  make  change  in  those 
days  of  opulence.  But  one  cannot  help 
admiring  the  two  Uveiymen  who  in  a  f m 
brief  days  earned  nearly  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  supplying  the  aldermen  with 
carriages,  mostly  for  funerals.  That 
must  have  been  a  busy  season  for  alder- 
men, keeping  up  with  aU  those  obsequies. 
Nor  mu^t  we  overtook  one  G.  S.  MiUer, 
a  carpenter  who  was  set  down  as  having 
received  $860,747.61  (another  .61— fatal 
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sum)  for  one  month's  work.      'Is  not,'  Surely  never  was  a  month  so  well  plastered 

asks  the  Time*,  'this  Miller  the  luckieat  as  that  long-ago  June!    'As  G.  S.  MiUer 

carpenter  alive  ? '  is  the  luckiest  carpenter  alive,'  comments 

"But  Garvey,  Andrew  J.  Garvey,  the  the  Times,  'so  is  Andrew  J.  Garvey  the 

plasterer!    Generations  of  plasterers  yet  Prince  of  Plasterers.     His  good  fortune 

onbom  will  take  off  their  hats  to  Ms  surpasses     anything     recorded     in     the 

memory!     (2,870,464.06  had  he  earned  Arabian   Nights.     A  plasterer  who  can 

at  his  humble  trade  in  the  brief  period  of  can  earn  $138,187  in  two  days  (December 

nine  months.     Fifty  thousand  dollars  a  20th  and  21st),  and  that  in  the  depths  of 

day  was  his  record  for  an  entire  month!  winter,    need   never   be   poor.    With   a 
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total  of  $2,870,464.06  for  the  job,   he 
could  a£Ford  to  donate  the  .06  to  charity.' 

''As  heretofore  stated,  during  thirty 
months  of  Ring-rule,  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  stolen  out  of  hand. 
The  city  debt  had  increased  more  than 
fifty  miUions  and  was  doubling  every 
two  years.  No  wonder  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  Sound  were  Uned  with  the 
d^ant  homes  of  the  city  contractors  and 
financiers.  Matthew  J.  O'Rourke,  who 
since  that  time  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  city's  finances,  states  that  counting 
the  vast  issues  of  fraudulent  bonds,  the 
swindUng  of  the  city  by  the  wealthy  tax- 
dodgers,  by  franchises  and  favors  granted, 
by  blackmail  and  extortion — ^the  total 
amount  of  the  city's  loss  through  the 
Tweed  Ring  stands  at  not  less  than 
Two  Hundr^  MiUions  of  Dollars." 

vn.  SOME  OF  nast's  telling  car- 
toons. 

This  was  the  sunmier-time  for  Thomas 
Nast.  Picture  after  picture  appeared, 
each  more  compelling  than  the  former. 
Among  these  notable  cartoons  was  one 
entitled  "The  Tanmiany  Lords  and 
Their  Constituents"  that  was  very  dis- 
quieting to  the  Ring.  It  showed  Tweed, 
Connolly,  Hall  and  Sweeny  luxuriating 
at  the  pisdatial  summer  home  of  the  first, 
while  tibe  poor  attic-dweller  in  the  city 
was  being  evicted. 

Another  telling  cartoon  was  entitled 
**  The  *  Brains '  of  the  Rochester  Conven- 
tion." It  represented  Tweed's  body. 
The  head  was  a  money-bag  shaped  like 
the  head  of  the  Tammany  chief,  but  with 
the  doUar-mark  in  place  of  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth. 

Another  veiy  striking  picture  was  sug- 
gested by  Mayor  Hall's  observation  that 
the  reform  storm  would  soon  "blow 
over."  It  represented  a  group  of  vultures 
standing  on  the  prostrate  form  of  New 
York,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  blow  over. 
The  vultures  bore  the  heads  of  Tweed, 
Connolly,  Hall  and  Sweeny. 

A  cartoon  that  did  much  to  cause 


Protestants  everywhere  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  was  entitled 
"  The  American  River  Ganges.'*  It  iep> 
resented  Tweed  and  his  associates  throw- 
ing the  children  from  the  public  schoob 
down  an  embankment  where,  coming  up 
from  a  river,  were  a  great  number  of 
crocodiles,  each  wearing  the  mitred  bat  of 
a  Roman  prelate.  This  cartoon  was  sug- 
gested by  the  constant  work  of  the  Ring 
in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Chuich 
and  against  the  public  schools. 

A  picture  that  created  great  indigna- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  Tweed  and  his  asso- 
ciates was  entitled  "  Why  is  the  Treasury 
Empty?"  It  showed  on  one  side  the 
workingmen  who  had  labored  for  the 
city,  but  who  were  not  able  to  get  their 
pay,  standing  before  the  empty  vaults  of 
the  city  treasury,  while  behind  these 
same  vaults  were  revealed  Tweed, 
Sweeny,  Connolly  and  Hall,  reveling  in 
champagne  and  delicate  viands. 

After  certain  vouchers  had  been  stolen, 
all  the  members  of  the  Ring  were  quick 
to  declare  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
theft.  This  suggested  an  effective  car- 
toon entitled  "  Too  Thin." 

But  the  two  cartoons  that  immediatdy 
followed  the  Times*  exposure  and  that 
created  the  greatest  sensation  were  en- 
titled "Two  Great  Questions."  Tlie 
first  was  suggested  by  Horace  Greel/s 
inquiry,  "Who  is  IngersoU's  Company?" 
Nast  pictured  IngersoU  as  introducing 
Tweed,  the  Ring  and  their  associates  to 
Greely.  The  other  was  suggested  by 
the  Times'  query, "  Who  stole  flie  people's 
money?"  It  represented  the  master- 
spirits of  the  Ring  and  their  accomplices 
standing  in  a  circle.  Each  man  was 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  his  neighbor 
and  saying,  "  "T  was  him. " 

"Wholesale  and  RetaU"  was  the  titie 
of  an  accusatory  and  fearsome  picture 
which  was  well  calculated  to  make 
shivers  run  down  the  back  of  the  great 
Boss.  It  consisted  of  two  pictures,  the 
upper  one  representing  Tweed,  Sweeny, 
Connolly  and  Hall  coming  out  of  the  city 
treasury  where  they  had  hdped  themselves 


rnn  Albart  BliclcnT  Faltw-t  blocnphr  of  Th.  SdM:  Bit  Ptrled  am  a*  PKbrm.    Coprtttbt,  ISIM,  bj  Albnt 
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"STOP  THIBF1" 


ofConuoIIr.    Hud 
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in  a  lordly  way.  Policemen  on  either 
nde  of  the  doorway  were  touching  their 
caps;  while  just  below  this  [ncture  was 
another  drawing  representing  the  outside 
of  a  bakery.  A  poor,  starving  man, 
hunger-erased,  had  entered  the  bakery 
and  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread.  Two  police- 
mcD  had  seized  and  were  clubbing  him, 
and  a  third  policeman  was  running  to 
their  assistance. 

Among  the  savage  pictures  that  natu- 
rally enraged  the  membera  of  the  Ring 
was  that  of  four  tigers  behind  the  bars, 
bearing  the  faces  of  Tweed,  Sweeny, 
ConndUy  and  Hall. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  great 
rogues  and  master-spirits  in  political  and 
comnnerdal  knavery  to  assume  to  possess 
superior  knowledge  and  virtue  in  the 
praence  of  pubhc  indignation.  They 
strive  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyea  of  the 
peoj^e,  to  contemptuously  sneer  at  their 
critics,  or  to  intimate  that  ibey  are  in- 
siHTed  by  unworthy  motives.    Not  un- 


.  aolUi,  anil  oUien  It 

frequently  they  assume  the  rdle  of  cham- 
pions of  justice  and  integrity  and  insist 
on  the  punishment  of  their  own  tools. 
This  is  frequentiy  the  case  when  thc^ 
have  been  able  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments with  pliable  servants  by  which  Uie 
latter  are  promised  a  pardon  after  they 
have  been  convicted,  provided  conviction 
has  been  rendered  inevitable — something 
which  the  leading  offenders  will  if  possible 
prevent.  Nast  was  ever  keenly  analyti- 
cal, and  many  of  his  cartoons  mercilessly 
exposed  such  subterfuges  as  these.  A 
very  notable  example  of  this  kind  was  the 
cartoon  which  finally  led  to  the  arrest  of 
Tweed  in  Spain.  It  represented  the 
Boss  playing  the  r6U  of  morahst.  He 
was  arrayed  in  striped  garments,  sug- 
gestive of  the  garb  which  the  artist  hdd  he 
should  be  wearing.  He  had  seized  two 
small  street  urchins,  Epical  of  the  littie 
offenders  whose  infractions  of  law  were 
shght,  and  was  drawling  them  to  justice 
while  privately  assuring  them  that  they 
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would  be  pardoned  out  After  Tweed 
had  escaped  from  jail  and  had  fled  to 
Europe,  he  was  detected  in  Spain  by  his 
resemblance  to  this  cartoon,  Uie  Spanish 
officiak  supposing  from  the  picture  that 
he  was  a  kidnapper  of  children.  The 
cablegram  announcing  his  arrest  declared 
that  Tweed  '"had  been  identified  and 
captured  at  Vigo,  Spain,  on  the  charge  of 
'  kidnapping  two  American  children/  " 

When  all  the  daily  papers  that  had 
upheld  the  Ring  and  various  officials 
were  breaking  for  cover,  the  members  of 
the  Ring  b^an  to  accuse  one  another  and 
to  join  in  the  general  clamor.  This  sug- 
gested a  cartoon  entitled  '"Stop  Thief  I** 
representng  the  members  of  the  Ring 
rushing  at  full  speed,  each  vociferating, 
•* Stop  Thief!'* 

But  the  most  powerful  of  all  Nast's 
cartoons  was  the  one  printed  on  the  eve 
of  the  election  that  proved  to  be  the 
Waterloo  of  the  Ring.  It  was  entitled 
''The  Tammany  Tiger  Loose.— 'What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it ?'"  In  this 
famous  drawing  Nast  utilized  a  sketch 
of  the  Coliseum  made  when  he  visited 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Graribaldi's  triumph. 
He  restored  the  amphitheater.  In  the 
imperial  box  sat  Tweed  and  his  associates. 
The  galleries  were  filled  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  the  arena  lay  the 
crushed  ballot-box  and  the  figure  of 
Columbia,  prostrate  under  the  savage 
daws  of  an  enormous  tiger — ^"the  crea- 
ture of  rapacity  and  stripes,"  defiant, 
desperate  and  brutally  fierce.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  cartoons  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  an  illustrated  publication. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Ring,  Tweed 
was  represented  as  Marius  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage. 

Vm.   THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  RING. 

The  Ring  had  met  a  fatal  check  when 
it  failed  to  bribe  or  buy  the  silence  of 
Jones  and  Nast.  All  the  city  was  now 
aroused.  Men  who  had  remained  silent 
or  who  had  worked  hand  and  glove  with 
the  Ring,  now  experienced  a  sudden 
spasm   of   virtue.    On   every   side   the 


smaller  rogues  and  the  eminently  respect- 
able gentlemen  who  had  long  been  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Ring  were  breaking  for 
cover.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  now  a 
star  actor  in  the  campaign  for  refoniL 
He  was  indefatigable  and  effective.  Mr. 
Paine  thus  admirably  pictures  this  pass- 
age in  the  histoiy  of  tlie  collapse  of  the 
Ring: 

"And  just  here  came  Samuel  J. 
Tilden's  great  moment  of  entrance.  His 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  as  dramatic 
as  it  was  effective.  It  was  the  moment 
in  the  melodrama  when  the  avenger 
rushes  from  the  wings,  holding  high  the 
damning  proof  that  makes  conviction 
sure. 

''The  Booth  Conmiittee  was  ready  to 
make  its  report  Through  Andrew  H 
Grreen,  Mr.  Tilden  knew  precisely  what 
that  report  would  be.  Two  or  three 
days  previous  he  'happened  causually.' 
as  he  says  in  his  affidavit,  to  drop  into 
Mr.  Green's  office,  and  was  there  shown 
some  startling  figures  from  the  books  of 
the  Broadway  Bank.  Traced  throu{^ 
the  bank's  entries,  these  fiigures  showed 
just  how  an  account  against  the  city — 
a  sum  of  $6,812,641.87— had  netted  a 
dear  profit  of  $6,095,809.17  to  Tweed  and 
hie  friendet  and  just  in  what  measure  the 
transaction  had  been  arranged.  Why 
the  bank  had  not  rendered  so  important 
a  public  service  before,  does  not  now 
matter.  Neither  does  it  matter  why  Mr. 
Tilden,  who  later  acknowledged  that  he 
knew  as  far  back  as  1869  that  the  Ring 
*was  opposed  to  all  good  government,' 
should  have  waited  until  this  particular 
and  supreme  instant  for  strenuous  action. 
It  is  enough  that  it  was  the  supreme 
instant,  and  with  his  affidavit  and  the 
clear  and  full  statement  of  the  Broadway 
Bank,  Mr.  Tilden  strode  into  the  lime- 
light, and  the  public  rose  up  in  a  concord 
of  cheers  and  commendation.   .    .    . 

"On  the  next  day  the  report  of  the 
Booth  Conmiittee  removed  the  last  breath 
of  doubt  On  that  day  William  Marcy 
Tweed  was  arrested,   and,   though   re- 
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leased  on  a  million-dollar  bond,  supplied 
by  Jay  Grould  and  others,  that  first  arrest 
marked  the  beinnninfi:  of  the  end.  Samuel 
J.  TUden.  uS^anTvenging  angel,  ^th 
all  the  skiU  and  knowledge  and  ambition 
of  his  kind,  had  linked  his  legal  acumen 
with  the  brilliant  daring  of  the  Times  and 
the  rentless  genius  of  Nast !  The  glory  of 
dishonor  was  waning  dim.  In  its  declin- 
ing day,  long  shadows  of  somber  prison- 
walls  reached  out  to  enclose  the  Ring." 

Tweed  escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
apprehended  and  returned  to  America, 
to  die  in  disgrace. 

"Of  all  the  fortunes  acquired  by  the 
Ring  and  its  adherents,  scarcely  the 
renmants  of  a  single  one  exist  to-day. 
Less  than  a  millon  of  the  loss  was  re- 
covered by  the  city,  but  the  men  who  had 
sold  theniselves  for  plunder  had  not  the 
ability  to  preserve  their  ill-gotten  price. 
Some  of  diem  died  in  exile,  others  in 
prison.  Some  were  allowed  to  return 
and  testify  against  their  fellows,  and  all, 
or  nearly  all,  have  perished  from  the 
sight  of  men,  and  left  only  dishonored 
names  behind.'' 

EX.   THE  LESSON  FOR  THE   HOUR. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  work  wrought 
by  four  men  for  civic  righteousness  is  a 
mere  digest  of  the  admirable  chapters  in 
Mr.  Paine's  life  of  Nast  that  deal  with  the 
most  important  service  rendered  by  the 
great  cartoonist.  The  lesson  it  incul- 
cates b  of  supreme  importance  for  our 
people  at  the  present  time,  showing  as  it 
does  the  compelling  power  of  social 
righteousness  when  bravely  espoused. 
When  a  man  imbued  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  moral  rectitude  and 
singleness  of  purpose  realizes  the  essential 
iniquity,  the  baleful  nature  and  the  far- 
reaching  potency  for  moral  disint^ration 
of  a  ciying  evil  before  which  conven- 
tionalism, conservatism  and  greed  main- 


tain a  discreet  silence,  and  with  that  high 
and  holy  consecration  that  places  the 
cause  of  right,  justice  and  morality  above 
all  thought  of  self — all  thought  of  wealth, 
popularity,  freedom  and  even  life  itself— 
and  with  the  faith  in  the  eternal  power  of 
righteousness  that  led  Socrates  to  drink 
the  hemlock  and  Jesus  to  face  Calvaiy,— 
in  a  word,  when  a  man,  conscious  of  his 
own  rectitude  of  purpose,  conscious  of 
the  magnitude  of  an  evil  that  is  sapping 
the  vit^s  of  public  life,  and  ready  to  risk 
all  and  if  needs  be  sacrifice  even  his  life 
for  the  triumph  of  virtue,  justice  and 
nobleness,  enters  a  conflict,  he  becomes  a 
host  in  himself,  for  he  has  by  his  moral 
courage  and  enthuasiasm  bom  of  the 
**  love  of  the  Best,"  and  by  his  invincible 
faith  in  the  power  of  right,  leagued  him- 
self with  the  might  of  the  moral  order — 
has  established  as  it  were  connection 
with  that  cosmic  spiritual  activity  that 
through  aU  ages  mSes  for  righteousness 
and  progress,  and  from  him  emanates  a 
power  that  touches  and  quickens  the 
latent  divinity  in  his  feUowmen.  One, 
two,  three  or  four  such  men  are  more 
powerful  than  the  combined  and  en- 
trenched power  of  sordid  greed  and 
vested  interests  actuated  by  the  sdf- 
seeking  spirit;  for  the  former  are  positive 
and  constructive,  the  latter  n^ative  and 
self-destructive.  The  indomitable  spirits 
that  sink  all  for  a  noble  cause  ever  exert 
an  influence  that  is  compelling  in  char- 
acter, awakening  long-dormant  spiritual 
energy,  which  when  once  kindled  bums 
with  living  fliame.  The  allegory  of 
Gideon  and  his  three  hundred  men  put- 
ting to  flight  the  hosts  of  Midian  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  eternal  truth, 
but  not  so  impressive  as  that  emphasized 
in  the  above  story,  in  which  four  men 
met,  battied  with  and  overcame  the  most 
powerful  and  corrupt  ring  of  modern 
times. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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HERMIONE. 


III. 


Bt  Chableb  Malloy, 
Pntident  of  the  Boiton  Smenon  Society. 


•< 


I  am  of  a  lineage 

That  each  for  each  doth  fast  engage; 
In  old  Ba88ora*8  schools,  ]  <4eemed 
Hermit  vowed  to  books  and  gloom, — 
ni-bestead  for  gay  bridegroom. 
I  was  bv  thy  touch  redeemed; 
When  tny  meteor  glances  came. 
We  talked  at  large  of  worldly  fate. 
And  drew  truly  every  trait. 


Once  I  dwdt  apart. 

Now  I  live  with  all; 

Aa  shepherd's  lamp  on  far  hill-side 

Seems,  by  the  traveller  espied, 

A  door  into  the  mountain  neart. 

So  didst  thou  quarry  and  unlodc 

EEff^ways  for  me  tmough  the  rock. 


»> 


IN  THESE  two  verses  the  poet  sings 
the  power  of  love,  in  the  enlarge- 
meai  and  rounding  out  of  the  character 
of  the  young  man  at  a  susceptible  age. 
Life  all  at  once  becomes  a  serious  thing 
and  is  no  longer  a  succession  of  pleasant 
trifles.  A  certain  timidity  and  cowardice 
begin  to  disappear  and  a  sense  of  manli- 
ness and  comradeship  with  the  actors  in 
the  worid's  a£Fairs  grows  up  instead. 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  society 
of  the  other  sex,  to  which  new  plans  and 
dreams  have  a  definite  relation.  Carlyle, 
in  Sartor  RewrtuSy  has  given  well  the 
salient  features  of  this  experience.  The 
foUowing  is  part  of  an  episode  in  the 
story  of  his  hero.  Professor  Diogenes 
TeUfelsdrockh: 

"Next  moment  he  finds  himself  pre- 
sented to  the  party,  and  especially  by 
name  to  Blumine!  Peculiar  among  all 
dames  and  damosels,  there  in  her  modesty 
like  a  star  among  earthly  lights.  Noblest 
maiden!  whom  he  bent  to  in  body  and 
in  soul.  Blumine  was  a  name  well 
known  to  him:  far  and  wide  was  the 
fair  one  heard  of,  for  her  gifts,  her  graces, 
her    caprices;     from    all    which    vague 


colourings  of  Rumour,  from  the  censures 
no  less  than  the  praises,  had  our  Friend 
painted  for  himself  a  certain  imperious 
Queen  of  Hearts  and  blooming  warm 
Earth-Angel,  much  more  enchanting  than 
your  mere  white  Heaven-angels  of  women, 
in  whose  placid  veins  circulates  too  Uttle 
naphtha-fire.  Herself  also  he  had  seen 
in  public  places:  that  light  yet  so  stately 
form,  those  dark  tresses,  shading  a  face 
where  smiles  and  simlight  played  over 
earnest  deeps;  but  all  ^his  he  had  seen 
only  as  a  magic  vision,  for  him  inac- 
cessible, almost  without  reality.  Her 
sphere  was  too  far  from  his;  how  should 
she  ever  think  of  him?  O  Heaven! 
How  should  they  so  much  as  once  meet 
together?  And  now  that  Rose-goddess 
sits  in  the  same  circle  with  him;  the  light 
of  her  eyes  has  smiled  on  him ;  if  he  speak 
she  will  hear  it !  Nay,  who  knows,  since 
the  heavenly  sun  looks  into  lowest 
valleys,  but  Blumine  herself  might  have 
noted  the  so  unnotable;  perhaps  from 
his  very  gainsayers,  as  he  had  from  hers, 
gathered  wonder,  gathered  favor  for  him  ? 
Was  the  attraction,  the  agitation  mutual, 
then,  pole  and  pole  trembling  toward 
contact  when  once  brought  into  neigh- 
borhood? Say,  rather,  heart  swelling 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts, 
Uke  the  sea  swelling  when  once  near  its 
Moon!  With  the  wanderer  it  was  even 
so:  as  in  heavenward  gravitation,  sud- 
denly, as  at  touch  of  a  seraph's  wand,  his 
whole  soul  is  roused  from  its  deepest 
recesses,  and  all  that  was  painful  and  all 
that  was  blissful  there,  dim  images,  vague 
feelings  of  a  whole  past  and  a  whole 
future,  are  heaving  in  unquiet  eddies 
within  him. 

''Often,  in  far  less  agitating  scenes. 
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had  our  still  Friend  shrunk  forcibly 
together  and  shrouded  up  his  tremours 
and  flutterings,  of  what  sort  soever,  in  a 
safe  cover  of  silence,  and  periiaps  of 
seeming  stolidity.  How  was  it,  then, 
that  here,  when  trembling  to  the  core  of 
his  heart,  he  did  not  sink  into  swoons, 
but  rose  into  strength^  into  fearlessness 
and  clearness  f 

'^It  was  his  guiding  Genius  (Demon) 
that  inspired  him;  he  must  go  forth  and 
meet  his  destiny.  Show  th}rself  now, 
whispered  it,  or  be  forever  hid.  Thus 
sometimes  it  is  even  when  your  anxiety 
becomes  transcendental  that  the  soul 
first  feels  herself  able  to  transcend  it; 
that  she  rises  above  it  in  fieiy  victory,  and 
borne  on  new  wings  of  victory  moves  so 
calmly,  even  beoiuse  so  rapidly,  so 
irnJdbly.  Always  must  the  Uder.r 
remember,  with  a  certain  satisfaction  and 
surprise,  how  in  this  case  he  sat,  not 
silent,  but  struck  adroitly  into  the  stream 
of  conversation,  which  henceforth,  to 
speak  with  an  apparent,  not  a  real  vanity, 
he  may  say  that  he  continued  to  lead. 
Surely,  in  those  hours  a  certain  inspira- 
tion was  imparted  to  him,  such  inspira- 
tion as  is  still  possible  in  our  late  era. 
The  self-secluded  unfolds  himself  in 
noble  thoughts,  in  free,  glowing  words; 
his  soul  is  as  one  sea  of  light,  the  peculiar 
home  of  Truth  and  Intellect,  wherein 
also  Fantasy  bodies  forth  form  after 
form,  radiant  with  all  prismatic  hues.'* 

One  will  see  in  this  picture  some  hints 
for  a  delineation  of  the  Arab  lover  as 
given  in  the  next  three  verses  of  the  poem. 

'*!  am  of  a  lineage 
That  each  for  each  doth  fast  engage; 
In  old  Bassora's  schools,  I  seemed 
Hermit  vowed  to  books  and  gloom, — 
lU-bestead  for  gav  bridegroom. 
I  was  bv  thy  toucn  redeemed; 
When  tny  meteor  glances  came. 
We  talked  at  large  of  worldly  fate. 
And  drew  truly  every  trait 

Once  I  dwelt  apart. 

Now  I  live  with  all; 

As  shepherd's  lamp  on  far  hiO-nde 

Seems,  by  the  tramler  espied, 

A  door  into  the  mountain  heart. 

So  didst  thou  quarry  and  unlock 

"--*- for  me  through  the  rock.** 


M 


I  am  of  a  lineage 

That  each  for  each  doth  &st  engage.* 


We  know  the  tribal  union  that  prevails 
in  Arabia.  If  one  is  murdered  his  whole 
family  is  pledged  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
the  murderer.  This  is  a  substitute  for 
law  and  is  often  the  only  law  that  can 
reach  the  ofiPender. 


«c 


In  old  Bassora's  sdiools.* 


Bassora  is  in  Turkey,  in  Asia.  The 
Arab's  education  at  this  old  school  would 
designate  his  rank  as  in  the  class  ol 
gentlemen  of  his  countiy  and  time.  The 
lines  our  poet  gives  us  about  his  hero 
show  him  a  man  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. Yet  he  was  shy,  timid  and 
soUtaiy,  for  all  that,  and  was  ^ill-be- 
stead *'  for  a  career  in  society.  He  was 
*'  vowed  to  books  and  gloom  "  tUl  he  came 
under  the  potent  charm  of  Hermione. 
She  saved  him.  As  he  said:  **I  was  by 
thy  touch  redeemed."  This  will  sug- 
gest the  young  Teufelsdrockh. 


« 


When  thy  meteor  glances  came, 
We  talked  at  large  of  worldly  fate. 
And  drew  truly  every  trait 


Who  can  talk  of  life  so  wisely  as  a  pair 

of  lovers  ?    Father  and  mother  are  back 

numbers.    New  theories  have  come  and 

the  dawn  of  a  new  world,  and  they,  the 

lovers,  wiU  be  leaders  in  a  better  oider  of 

things.     Business,  politics,  domestic  and 

social  economics  shall  henceforth  have 

them  for  guides  and  conductors.     The 

reader  will  see  a  concealed  humor  in  these 

lines: 

'Once  I  dwdt  apart. 
Now  I  live  with  all." 


««( 


Though  he  has  lost  Hermione  as  a 
physical  presence,  he  is  too  wise  to  seek 
"books  and  gloom"  again.  Whatever 
befalls,  man  should  be  content  to  lead 
his  life  in  the  society  and  service  of  his 
fellows.  No  brave  spirit  wiU  ever  yidd 
to  grief  and  bereavement*  **  In  the  loss  of 
my  son,  now  two  years  since,"  says  Emer^ 
son, "  I  seem  to  have  lost  a  beautiful  estate, 
no  more.     I  cannot  get  it  nearer  to  me." 

*'  Behind  us  as  we  go  all  things  assume 
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beautiful  forms,  as  clouds  do  afar  off. 
The  soul  will  not  know  either  deformity 
or  pain." 

So  now  says  the  lover:  ''  I  live  with  all." 

Note  the  rare  simile: 


'Ab  abepberd's  lamp  on  far  hOl-aide 
Seems,  by  tbe  traveler  espied, 
A  door  into  the  mountain  neart. 
So  didst  tbou  quarry  and  unlock 
Hiif^ways  for  me  tmough  the  rode. 


ft 


The  shepherd's  lamp  on  the  far  hill- 
side presents  an  analogy  to  an  opening 
or  a  tunnel  through  the  mountain's  heart, 
the  long  reaches  of  solid  rock;  and  the 
maiden,  by  the  added  strength,  courage 
and  energy  with  which  she  inspires  her 
lover,  makes  all  obstructions  and  dif- 
ficulties melt  away  behind  him. 

One  will  natundly  want  at  this  point 
to  read  Mr.  Emerson's  *' Essay  on  Ix>ve" 
in  the  first  volume  of  essays.  This  essay 
was  perhaps  written  out  of  the  same 
general  thought  or  cognition  as  the  poem 
**  Hermione." 

''The  passion,"  says  the  poet  in  the 
essay,  **  remakes  the  world  for  the  youth. 
It  makes  all  things  alive  and  significant. 
Nature  grows  conscious.  Eveiy  bird  on 
the  boughs  of  the  tree  sings  now  to  his 
heart  and  soul.  Almost  the  notes  are 
articulate.  The  douds  have  faces  as  he 
looks  on  them.  The  trees  of  the  forest, 
the  waving  grass  and  the  peeping  flowers 
have  grown  intelligent;  and  almost  he 
fears  to  trust  them  with  the  secret  which 
they  seem  to  invite.  Yet  nature  soothes 
and  sympathizes.  In  the  green  solitudes 
he  finds  a  dearer  home  than  with  men. 
It  expands  the  sentiments;  it  makes  the 
down  gentle  and  gives  the  coward  heart. 
Into  the  most  pitiful  and  abject  it  will 
infuse  a  heart  and  courage  to  defy  the 
world,  so  only  it  have  the  countenance  of 
the  beloved  object.  In  giving  him  to 
another  it  stiU  more  gives  him  to  himself. 
He  is  a  new  man,  with  new  perceptions, 
new  and  keener  purposes,  and  a  religious 
solemnity  of  character  and  aims.  He 
does  not  longer  appertain  to  his  family 
and  sodety.  He  is  somewhat.  He  is  a 
persiKi.    He  is  a  soul." 


It  is  out  of  the  forces  of  this  new  and 
larger  life  that  he  makes  a  "highway 
through  the  rock." 

The  last  two  verses  are  an  episode,  and 
not  essential  to  the  main  argument  of  the 
poem.  We  now  come  back  to  the  story 
again.  The  lover  now  breaks  out  into 
apostrophe  to  Hermione  again,  though 
she  is  still  far  away. 


"Now,  deceived,  tbou  wanderest 
In  strange  lands  unblest; 
And  my Idndred  oome  to  sootbe  me. 


t> 


The  love-sick  young  man,  deserted  of 
his  maiden,  does  not  go  to  his  kindred  or 
rdations  for  consolation.  They  are  the 
last  to  appredate  his  loss.  They  do  not 
share  with  him  his  exorbitant  estimate  of 
Hermione.  They  wonder,  perhaps,  from 
the  beginning,  at  his  infatuation,  and  are 
there  not  a  hundred  left  as  good  as  she  ? 
He  hears  with  indignation  that  she  has  a 
peer  in  the  wide  world.  So  the  first  words 
of  our  lover  are  in  reply  to  what  has  been 
said  in  depredation  of  her  beauty.  So 
the  kindred  come  to  soothe  him  are 
kindred  only  by  a  figure  of  speech,  and  he 
says: 

"Soutbwind  is  my  next  of  blood" 

The  southwind  was  a  prominent  di- 
vinity in  Emerson's  Pantheon.  Again 
and  again  he  refers  to  the  southwind  as  a 
muse  or  power  for  thought  and  emotion. 
How  tender  the  inspiration  of  the  south- 
wind  in  "Threnody": 

'*The  Soutbwind  brings 
Life,  sunshine  and  desire. 
And  on  every  mount  and  meadow 
Breathes  aromatic  fire; 
But  over  the  dead  be  has  no  power. 
The  lost,  tbe  lost,  he  cannot  restore; 
And,  looking  over  the  hills,  I  mourn 
The  darling  who  shall  not  return." 


If  the  southwind  in  our  cold  Massa- 
chusetts has  such  power,  what  of  the 
southwind  in  Arabia  ? 


•< 


Southwind  is  my  next  of  blood; 
He  is  come  through  fragrant  wood, 
Drugffed  with  spice  from  climates  warm* 
Andm  every  twinkling  glade 
And  twilight  nook. 
Unveils  tby  form.** 
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We  have  in  the  last  line  an  expression 
of  that  wonderful  power  called  "visual- 
ization." I  have  not  this  power  in  an 
eniinent  degree,  but  once  or  twice  in  my 
life  I  have  been  given  the  vision  of  one 
long  dead,  with  such  real  and  tangible 
emphasis  that  I  saw  the  living  eye. 
Such  apparitions  are  no  doubt  sometimes 
thought  to  have  an  objective  reality. 
This  power  of  visualization  is  strong  in 
many  painters,  notably  in  William  Blake 
and  in  Michael  Angelo. 

How  does  the  southwind  bring  these 
strange  visitors?  By  its  awakening  in- 
fluence, of  course,  upon  the  imagination. 
Certain  places,  certab  hours  of  the  day, 
contribute  something  to  this  experience, 
and  there  are  many  objects  and  influences 
in  natui^  which  bring  their  ministrations 
to  this  charming  susceptibility.  Our 
lover,  in  this  poem,  enumerates  several 
of  them  and  also  some  contributions  from 
art  The  ''twinkling  glade"  and 
''twilight  nook"  are  given  in  this  verse. 
We  shall  all  consent  to  the  adaptation 
of  these  places  to  such  phenomena. 
They,  in  poetic  phrase,  "unveil"  the 
"form"  for  a  moment  which  they  seem 
to  bring. 


"Out  of  the  forest  way 
Fcvth  paced  it  yestmay.** 

We  recall,  at  this  line,  the  words  of 
Tennyson,  in  which  he  seems  to  sine  the 
power  and  the  condition  here  given  by 
Emerson.  The  passage  referred  to  is 
in  his  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  when  he 
comes  to  Jephtha's  daughter,  who  was 
slain  by  her  father  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow : 


« 


She  locked  her  lips;  she  left  me  where  I  stood. 

'Glory  to  God,'  she  saDff,  and  passed  afar, 
Thriddizur  the  solemn  boskiBire  of^the  wood, 

TowarS  the  moniingrtar!^ 


What  but  a  picture  given  in  the 
imagination?  And  what  was  the 
"solemn  boskage  of  the  wood"  of 
Tennyson  but  the  "forest  way"  of 
Emerson?  And  who  has  not  felt  this 
place  for  dreams  and  visions  on  his 
entrance  to  a  forest  ? 

Here   is   another   favorable  condition 


for  the  appearance  of  some  bright  ap- 
parition: 


«( 


And  when  I  sat  by  the  wateroMirse, 
Watching  the  dayli^t  fade. 
It  throbMd  up  from  the  brook.'* 


These  influences  as  "kindred"  come 
to  soothe  the  forlorn  lover.  He  has 
come  to  them  and  they  are  kind.  They 
take  his  part,  however  the  world  may  go 
or  whatever  others  may  say.  All  the 
predicates  of  the  following  verse  have 
respect  to  these  kindred  and  their  kind 
offices  in  the  interest  of  the  Arab.  "AD 
the  world  loves  a  lover,"  says  Emerson 
in  the  "Essay  on  Love."  The  mono- 
logue of  the  lover  thus  goes  on : 


Cf 


River  and  rose  and  crag  and  bird, 
FVost  and  sun  and  ddest  nig^t. 
To  me  their  aid  prefctxed. 
To  me  their  comfort  plight." 


And  this  is  what  they  say: 


c< 


G>ura^!  we  are  thine  allies. 

And  with  this  hint  be  wise, — 

The  chains  of  kind 

The  distant  bind; 

Deed  thou  doest  die  must  do. 

Above  her  will,  be  true; 

And,  in  her  strict  resort 

To  winds  and  waterfalls 

And  autumn's  sunlit  festivals. 

To  music,  and  to  music's  thought. 

Inextricably  bound. 

She  shall  find  thee,  and  be  found. 

Follow  not  her  flving  feet; 

G>me  to  us  hersdf  to  meet" 


A  few  lines  in  this  verse  will  need  an- 
notation. River,  rose,  crag,  bird,  frost, 
sun,  eldest  night, — these  after  the  south- 
wind  are  an  enumeration  of  some  of  his 
"kindred"  come  to  soothe  the  lover. 
They  stimulate  his  imagination  and 
bring  him  the  seeming  presence  of 
Hermione.  In  a  world  of  dreams  he 
recovers  her — ^he  has  her  still-  Nature 
rather  than  society  gives  him  the  requisite 
inspiration.  "Courage!"  say  these 
kindred.  "We  are  thine  allies";  and 
then  they  give  him  law,  the  brief,  com- 
pact like  a  gem,  and  in  a  rhyme  he  can- 
not forget: 


"The  chains  of  kind 
The  distant  bind." 
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>f  course  would  mean  a  mystic, 
endental  union,  and  something 
in  geometrical  propinquity  or  an 
^ther  in  space.  Such  a  false  and 
nion  she  had  and  must  bear  with 
in.     Still, 

"The  chains  of  kind 
The  distant  bind," 

f  space  and  defy  time  also,  for 
e  and  time  of  those  thus  bound 
he  mind,  which  does  not  know 
dns ''  of  those  limitations.  They 
idaries  in  nature  but  not  in  the 
1  do  not  prevail  where  souls  are 

So  fantasy,  dreams,  imagina- 
leal    worlds,    castles    in    Spain, 

we  are  creators,  world-makers 
, — these  are  some  of  the  names 

flights  and  transcendencies,  and 
oor  indeed  who  has  nothing  but 
feed  upon.  This  was  Martha's 
3ut  Mary  had  chosen  the  better 

aUies  and  kindred  go  on  and 
le  lovers  and  to  the  Arab : 


Deed  thou  doest  she  must  do, 
Above  her  will,  be  true.* 


»» 


is  to  say,  when  the  lover  seeks 
le  in  the  world  of  his  own 
\  she  is  seeking  him  also,  in  the 
ly;  and  as  he  is  true  to  her  she 
o  him,  even  though  she  tries  to 
lim  in  the  "frame"  that  she 
to  the  Syrian.  She  may  will  as 
ut  "  above  her  will "  she  must  be 
he  man  she  loves,  and 

In  her  strict  resort 

To  winds  and  waterfalls*' — 

when  she  goes  out  all  alone 
autiful  natural  influences — into 
a's  sunUt  festivals,"  into  "  music, 
sic's  thought"— she  shall  "find" 

"found."  These  powers  shall 
e  dreams  in  which  the  lovers  will 
her  again. 

Music  and  music's  thought.** 

are  many  persons  who  cannot 
te   fine    music.      I    cannot.      I 


think  Emerson  could  not.  But  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  music  in  its  effects  upon 
the  imagination  is  periiaps  not  lost  by 
this  limitation.  Only  poorer  music  will 
do,  but  the  dreams  come  all  the  same. 
"  Music's  thought "  is  better  than  music. 
"  Music's  thought "  is  one  of  the  kindred 
and  allies,  potent  in  its  calling  of  sunder- 
ed lovers  together.  "Come  to  us," 
say  these  transcendental  friends,  these 
lovers  of  lovers  in  all  time  and  space. 
The  southwind,  the  river  and  rose  and 
crag  and  bird  and  frost  and  sun  and 
eldest  night  and  winds  and  waterfalls 
and  autumn's  sunlit  festivals  and  music 
and  music's  thought, — ^these  say  to 
seemingly  separated  lovers.  Come  to  us 
and  we  will  give  you  back  the  loved  and 
lost.  "Follow  not  her  flying  feet,"  say 
these  all  to  the  poet  lover,  singing  his 
sweet  r^rets  to  his  faithful  friend,  the 
"summer  bird."  Come  to  us  and  we 
will  give  you  back  Hermione. 

Two  conceptions  have  emerged,  among 
several  others,  in  our  reading  of  "  Hermi- 
one," which  are  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration. 

First,  the  possibility  of  a  quite  exten- 
sive intellectual  life,  without  the  aid  of 
new  sensations.  It  is  when  the  mind 
weaves  its  web,  like  the  spider,  out  of 
threads  of  its  own.  These  are  what 
Carl  Pearson  would  call  "stored  sensa- 
tions." 

In  the  session  of  the  School  of  Philoso- 
phy of  1884,  devoted  to  Emerson,  several 
lectures  and  papers  were  given  upon  the 
subject  of  inmiortality.  One  paper  was 
by  William  T.  Harris.  It  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  Mr.  Harris  gave 
me  a  copy  which  I  keep  among  my 
treasures.  The  view  presented  in  brirf 
is  as  follows:  Man  is  the  only  creature 
that  forms  concepts  and  accumulates 
them  in  the  mind.  He  is  thus  able  to  use 
them  again  in  a  mental  process  without 
recurrence  to  the  sensations  in  which 
they  originated.  Sensations  in  the  first 
place  cannot  occur  without  impressions 
from  nature  or  the  objective  worid;  but 
another  worid,  an  ideal  worid,  may  be 
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ccmstructed  out  of  this  second-hand 
material  without  the  aid  of  nature  again. 
This  is  why  we  can  live  our  lives  over 
again  in  thought,  in  reveries,  in  dreams, 
and  we  can  make  additions,  corrections, 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  amend  the  im- 
perfections of  the  real  life.  But  Mr. 
Harris'  principal  point  was,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  that  it  gives  a  rational  way  in 
which  a  very  high  form  of  consciousness 
may  continue  when  what  we  call  death, 
or  the  end  of  our  connection  with  nature, 
has  come. 

Young  men  see  visions;  old  men 
dream  dreams.  Nobody  but  an  old 
man  can  tell  how  real  and  tangible  this 
dream-life  becomes.  The  days  of  our 
childhood,  our  youth,  our  active  man- 
hood, the  folly  and  sins,  left  behind. 
What  if  this  power  were  a  hundred  times 
as  strong  ?  This  ideal  world  would  then  be 
real,  and  the  world  we  once  thought  real 
would  appear  the  dream.  This  second  life 
is  the  life  in  which  we  have  left  Her- 
mione  and  the  Arab  lover.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  ^'my  kindred  come  to 
soothe  me."  How  poor  our  Kves  would 
often  be  if  it  were  not  for  these  blessed 
fictions!  Greorge  Eliot  expresses  regret 
in  ending  one  of  her  stories  that  she  must 
now  take  leave  of  her  *'  pleasant  people," 
the  ideal  people  of  her  own  creation. 

A  second  thought  which  we  have  used 
by  the  way,  and  to  which  we  now  return, 
suggests  the  practical  lesson  of  this 
parable  of  "Hermione."  "Who  of  you 
by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto 
his  stature?"  But  Beauty  may  be 
brought  somewhat  within  the  province  of 
the  will.  It  may  be  cultivated.  Keep 
your  heart  right  and  you  will  look  all  the 
better  for  it.  That  is  a  plain  way  of 
stating  the  law.  Goodness  is  a  good 
thing  to  look  at.  I  had  the  happiness 
to  stand  in  a  crowded  hall  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  one  night  and  listen  to  a 
speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Certainly 
he  was  the  homeliest  handsome  man  I 
ever  saw.  Yet  there  came  ever  and 
anon  a  strange  beauty  into  his  face.  It 
was  expression  from  the  moods  of  his 


mind,  and  was  not  there  vrben.  his  face 
was  in  repose;  yet  his  beautiful  life  had 
left  a  y^L  which  was  pemuuat 
In  this  way,  if  one  has  not  lived  a  good 
life  he  loses  his  beauty  as  he  grows  dd. 
It  takes  but  a  slight  change  in  the  lines 
of  some  parts  of  the  face  to  pass  bam 
beauty  to  an  aspect  which  is  rqpulsive. 
You  will  sometimes  see  this  transforma- 
tion easily  when  one  is  talking  in  an  u^j 
way.  I  have  seen  a  handsome  woman 
made  a  fright  in  a  moment  by  bad  temper 
or  the  expression  of  contempt  and 
hatred  of  another.  It  is  wise  always  to 
keep  the  face  in  good  nature. 

I  kept  a  country  school  one  winter, 
when  young,  in  a  back  town  in  Maine 
We  opened  the  school  in  the  morning  by 
reading  each  a  verse  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  boy  six  feet  tall,  but  very  dull 
and  nearsighted,  had  the  verse,  ^Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  He  read  it,  **Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  marie 
your  face."  I  did  not  correct  the  boy. 
I  thought  his  version  good  enough,  and 
for  fifty  years  I  have  repeated  it,  adding 
a  little,  as — "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  mark  your  face."  "Yc 
shall  know  the  good,  and  the  good  shall 
mark  your  face."  "Ye  shall  know  the 
beautiful,  and  the  beautiful  shall  maik 
your  face." 

When  bad  thoughts  and  bad  emotions 
become  habitual,  they  work  like  busy 
sculptors  and  cut  their  wicked  alphabet 
into  the  face  and  manners  of  the  subject 

I  have  often  thought  of  our  noble  Mrs. 
Howe  and  wondered  what  her  face  must 
have  been  when  she  wrote  the  ^Battle- 
Hynm  of  the  Republic."  She  gives  us  a 
hint  in  two  of  the  lines: 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Chrirt  was  bom  acrotf 

the  sea. 
With  a  ^pry  in  hiB  boaom  that  tnD<6guie>  you  tod 
me. 

Would  that  some  Raphael  could  have 
painted  her  and  given  the  transfigurationi 

I  heard  Emerson  for  the  first  time  in 
1847.  It  was  in  Boston.  He  had  an 
audience  of  his  own  about  him,  and  be 
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hi  his  best.  I  remember  the  glory 
at  times  came  into  his  face.  Well 
t  an  English  hearer  say:  **His  face 
ne  phosphorescent,  like  the  face  of 
agel."  We  have  no  picture  of  that 
rson.  We  never  shall  have.  A  true 
re  must  be  distilled  from  a  hundred 
rsons. 

vua  acquainted  with  an  old  member 
ongress  in  my  youth.  He  was 
nt  when  Webster  made  his  great 
h  in  reply  to  Hayne.  He  said: 
have  no  picture  of  the  Webster  of 
great  hour.  He  made  no  gestures, 
ily  a  slight  movement  of  the  head, 
his  eyes!  O,  such  eyes!  No  man 
I  resist  the  power  that  was  in  his 


of  Jupiter  in  the  great  voice  of  his  elo- 
quence did  not  need  gestures.  Edward 
Everett  always  insisted  that  there  were 
moments  when  Webster^s  ^es  emitted 
sparics  of  fire.  A  picture  of  Webster,  as 
of  Emerson,  must  come  from  a  hundred 
Websters,  each  giving  a  reflection  of 
some  mood. 


« 


If  it  be,  as  the^  said,  she  was  not  fair, 
Beaufy's  not  oeautiful  to  me,** 


but  a  *'  queenly  character." 

When  you  go  to  sit  for  your  picture, 
train  for  beauty  as  the  athlete  for  strength, 
by  being  as  you  would  look.  Thus  only 
can  we  '*  hitdi  our  wagon  to  a  star." 


Chables  Malloy. 


le  man  who  could  wield  the  thunders        WaUham^  Mass. 
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Chafteb  xn. 

THE  FIBST   LAW  OF  ODD. 

>K  back,  beyond  the  Syrian  sand, 

eyond  Uie  awful  flames  that  bunt 

r  Sinai!    The  first  oommand 

hitside  the  gates,  God's  very  first, 

I  this :  "Thou  shalt  in  sweat  and  patient  toil 

bread  till  thou  retumest  to  the  soil.** 


T'OU  have  a  rough  place  here,  it 

seems  to  me,"  said  a  man  with 

md  gun  and  dog  as  he  came  around  a 

up  out  of  the  canyon  one  evening. 
•e  was  a  tone  of  derision  in  the  voice 
e  hunter.  He  was  from  the  city,  and 
ed  to  think  the  man  who  was  trying 
ant  a  little  olive-tree  in  a  cleft  of  the 

ought  to  not  only  let  him  have  the 
ting  of  the  birds,  but  a  better  road 
ish  them  from. 

XT  city-builder  was  weary,  and  for  a 

icnt  was  angry.     But  lifting  his  face 

his  work   he  laid  the  little  olive 

1,  and  slowly  straightening  his  back 

(un  in  the  December,  19M,  Issue. 


he  looked  the  man  in  the  face»  and  then 
looked  about  and  above,  and  then  said 
quietly  as  he  did  so,  '*  Yes,  yes»  it  is  rather 
rough  under  foot;  but  it  is  as  smooth 
overhead  as  any  man's  land.'* 

The  hunter  whistled  to  his  dog,  and 
left  the  man  with  the  little  olive-tree  alone 
in  his  clouds.  For  he  did  not  understand ; 
and  we  are  always  afraid  of  that  which 
we  do  not  understand. 

The  lonely  man  on  the  peak  kept  on 
planting  his  olive-trees  in  the  clouds. 
He  thought  of  the  dove  bringing  an  olive- 
branch  in  its  beak,  ''plucked  off,"  and 
reflected  that  the  ancients  must  have 
planted  their  loftiest  peaks  in  olive-trees 
and  made  them  flourish,  and  so  took  heart 
a  little.  He  finished  planting  his  tree, 
and  being  very  weary  and  very  lonely  he 
lay  down  by  lus  mattock,  with  his  face  to 
the  glorious  Balboa  seas  below,  and 
thought  of  Jacob  on  the  plains  of  Shinar 
as  he  pillowed  his  head  on  a  stone  and 
slept  and  dreamed.  -  ^  ,::    ■;,-* 
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Lo!  on  the  pUios  of  Bethel  lay 

An  outworn  lad,  unhoused,  alone. 
His  couch  the  tawny  mother  day. 

His  pillow  that  storm-haunted  stone; 
The  hollow  winds  howled  down  the  star-lit  plain. 
All  white  and  wild  with  highborn  wintry  rain. 

Yet  here  God's  ladder  was  let  down. 

Yea,  only  here  for  ave  and  aye! 
Not  in  the  higfa-wallea,  splendid  town. 

Not  to  the  uroned  king  feasting  high. 
But  far  afidd  beneath  the  Syrian  stars 
God's  ladder  fell  from  out  the  golden  bars. 

And  ever  thus.    Take  heart!  to  some 

The  hand  of  fortune  pours  her  horn 
Of  plenty,  smiling  where  they  come; 

And  some  to  fame  and  some  to  wealth  are  bom. 
And  some  are  bom  to  wanp  and  splendid  ease; 
But  lo!  God's  shining ladaer  leans  to  none  of  these. 

The  Grerman  neighbor  on  the  hillside 
below  saw  the  weary  dreamer  through 
the  rift  of  clouds  that  came  driving  in 
from  the  sea  with  the  stars,  and  kindly 
came  up  the  peak  and  awoke  him. 

"It  von't  pay  you  to  plant  olive-trees 
here.    Vy  you  do  dees  ?  " 

"To  make  my  little  portion  of  the 
worid  more  beautiful." 

"Boh!  I  do  n't  believe  in  beauty;  dot 
do'  n't  pay." 

"  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  God  ?  " 

"  Veil,  not  in  dot  sort  of  a  Grod,  nohow." 

This  Grerman  had  been  amazed  at  the 
man's  deeding  him  so  much  more  land 
than  he  had  demanded.  He  thought  it 
was  a  mistake  at  first;  and  so  for  months 
had  said  nothing.  But  at  last  he  could 
conceal  his  curiosity  no  longer.  Leaning 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  from  whom 
he  had  received  it,  one  Sunday  as  he  sat 
reading,  he  said: 

"My  lawyer,  he  say  when  a  deed  is 
recorded  it  is  done  mit,  and  no  one  can 
chanire  it.  So  dot  matter  he  is  settled 
mTYou  owe  me  netting,  and  I  owe 
you  notting.  But  tell  me  vy  you  make 
it  free  for  one." 

Slowly  the  man  opened  the  Book  at  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  quietly  pro- 
ceeded to  read.  He  paused  a  moment 
when  he  came  to  the  thirty-first  verse; 
then  he  read  in  a  slow,  low,  and  kindly 
voice,  and  closing  the  book,  he  looked  his 
neiglibor  calmljr  in  the  face  and  repeated: 
"A^di  if^iaT  man:  will  sue  thee  at  law  and 


» • 


take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  tiiy  doak 
also." 

Now  this  big,  hearty  German  was  not 
a  bad  man;  he  was,  in  fact,  far  from  a 
bad  man  as  the  world  goes.  But  this 
strange,  new  man  had  tempted  him,  and 
the  end  was  not  yet. 

Meantime  the  people  for  his  dty,  to 
people  his  city,  did  not  come,  save  to  look 
on  curiously  and  go  away.  The  City 
Beautiful  was  building  slowly  indeed. 

At  last  one  man  with  much  money 
came  and  proposed  to  build  and  abide, 
with  all  his  household. 

"And  you  are  certain  it  will  pay  me?" 

"  Perfectly  certain  that  it  will  pay  yoo 
immensely,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  so  certain  I  can  make 
money — " 

"Stop!  Who  said  money?  I  said  it 
will  pay  you.  But  to  make  money  heie 
on  these  rocks!  Why,  you  might  as  well 
tiy  to  plant  Grod's  altar  in  com,  or  to 
grow  wheat  on  the  pinnacle  of  Saint 
Paul's  cross,  as  to  make  money  on  tiiese 
glorious  heights.  No;  you  would  be 
paid,  but  you  would  take  your  pay  from 
the  heaped-up  gold  of  the  golden  sunsets 
of  theGk>ldenGate;  from  the  silver  banks 
of  clouds  beyond;  from  the  certificates  of 
perfect  health  from  the  far-off  Japan 
seas;  from  the  satisfaction  of  having 
built  or  helped  to  build  one,  just  one. 
City  of  Refuge,  where  the  Jews  had  so 
many.  From  these  and  the  like  of  these 
you  would  be  paid  ten-thousand-f<dd,  my 
friend,  but  you  would  make  no  mon^." 

"Well,  I  will  think  it  over,  and  I  may 
come  back." 

He  did  not  come  back;  and  so  the 
world  kept  on  going  by  the  other  way. 
True,  crowds  came  oftentimes, — carriages 
and  carriages,  on  Sundays;  for  the  drives 
were  good,  the  air  delicious,  the  spectacle 
of  the  seas  and  cities  below  divinely 
glorious.  But  with  the  exception  of  a 
painter,  a  poet,  a  traveler  who  came  to 
rest  for  a  few  days,  the  City  Beautiful 
continued  to  be  uninhabited. 

Finally  a  friend  in  Japan  sent  two 
little  Japanese  gentleman  from  Tokio,  to 
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im,  to  be  his  companions,  to  hear 
losophy,  to  learn  his  interpretation 

story  and  teachings  of  Christ, 
lis  was  good!  "At  last,  at  last!" 
e  hermit. 

he  third  day  after  they  came  a  big 
Em  and  his  followers  came  to  the 
's  cottage. 

i  are  a  committee,"  said  the  leader, 
le  protection  of  white  labor.  You 
laboring  man,  and  of  course  will 
>y  white  labor.    The  Japs  must  go, 

will  get  the  worst  of  it." 

man  tried  to  protest,  but  all  his 
ations  were  of  no  avail.  The 
ers  said  their  children  would  stone 
>anese  as  they  went  up  and  down 
d  if  they  did  not  leave.  The  man 
3  two  little  strangers  all,  and  they 

and  with  scarcely  a  word  gathered 
r  books,  bowed  their  heads  sadly, 
jre  gone. 

so  ended  the  only  little  ray  of  sun- 
lat  had  broken  through  the  clouds 
►ng,  long  time.  They  had  been  so 
S  so  willing  to  learn,  so  ready  to 
>  patient,  so  filled  with  that  dignity 

is  the  only  humility,  and  that 
y  which  is  the  only  perfect  dignity, 
had  learned  to  love  them  truly  and 
They  had  had  that  spirit  of 
;ss  in  them  that  could  wash  a 
'*s  feet  and  yet  not  seem  foolish, 
ben  they  went  away  he  bowed  his 
1  his  hands  at  the  table  and  was 
fh  broken-hearted, 
he  took  up  the  Book  after  a  time 
id  once  more  the  Sermon  on  the 
Then  he  read  it  again.  He 
the  lids  a  little  bit  savagely  after 
t  reading.  He  spent  the  next  few 
the  canyon,  cutting  out  the  poison- 
i  task  which  none  other  had  ever 
illing  to  perform. 

weaiy  in  spirit  he  was!  and  She 
:  kept  her  promise  to  come.  How 
heart,  how  sick  of  it  all !  He  had 
rray  here  in  a  Uttle  time.  The  end 
t  far  off. 

if  I  could  only  take  this  deep, 
Qyon,  with  its  pleasant  waters  and 


its  profound  woods,  and  go  to  some  far- 
away place!  But  no;  that  would  be 
turning  my  back  on  the  battle  to  which 
Grod  has  set  my  face.  I  shall  fight  it  out 
here.  Happily,  it  will  not  be  long  now; 
whatever  comes,  I  shall  not  run  away." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  big 
German  came,  came  alone,  with  his  coat 
thrown  leisurely  over  his  arm.  The 
hermit  was  at  his  little  desk  in  his  study, 
as  was  his  habit  on  this  day. 

''Ah,  Japs  gone,  eh?  Dot's  right; 
plenty  of  good  Grerman  girls  to  be  had, 
an'  dem  lots  better  nor  Japs.  But  I  vant 
to  see  you  about  you  cut  down  dem  shade 
from  der  vater  in  der  canyon.  Of  course 
it  is  on  your  own  ground ;  but  you  see  der 
vater  runs  down  by  me.  I  vant  der  vater 
kept  cool  for  my  ducks  and  pigs  and 
chickens.  Now,  if  you  cut  down  der 
bushes,  dot  lets  in  der  sun,  dot  makes  der 
vater  varm.  My  lawyer,  he  say  if  you 
do  dot  you  must  pay  me." 

"  How  much  pay  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Veil,  I  viU  not  be  hard.  Ve  can 
agree,  I  t'iiik*  Can  you  pay  me  a  little 
now?  Dot  will  bind  der  bargain,  my 
lawyer  say." 

"  Come  over  into  the  canyon,  and  I  will 
pay  you  there." 

"Good,  good!  ve  vill  get  on.  I  have 
always  tried  to  help  you,  as  you  vos  a  new 
settler;  and  now  you  are  going  to  oblige 
me. 

The  man  had  snatched  his  overcoat 
from  the  wall,  and  was  walking  fast;  the 
German  ran  along  at  his  side. 

The  road  was  a  road  of  roses;  but  the 
man  walked  too  fast  to  heed  the  roses,  or 
even  hear  the  many  friendly  speeches 
which  the  garrulous  German  was  making 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  came  puffing  on 
after  him. 

There  was  a  big  heap  of  stones  on  the 
high  summit  just  before  descending  the 
steep  path  into  the  canyon.  The  sun 
was  warm,  hot.  He  threw  his  heavy 
coat  against  the  high  mound  of  stones 
under  the  olive-tree  he  had  planted, 
and  hastened  on,  the  Grerman  at  his 
heels. 
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Chafteb  xm. 

FALLEN  BY  THE  WAY. 

*'How  SHAH,  man  surdy  save  his  soul  ?" 
"T  was  sunset  by  the  Jordan.    Gates 
Of  light  were  dosing,  and  the  whole 
Vast  heaven  hung  darkened  as  the  fates.  ^ 
*'How  shaU  man  surely  save  his  soul'*;  he  said. 
As  fdl  the  kingly  day,  discrowned  and  dead. 

The  Christ  said :  "Hear  this  parable. 

Two  men  set  forth  and  journeyed  fast 
To  readi  a  place  ere  darkness  f dCl 

And  dosed  the  gates  ere  they  had  passed; 
Two  worthy  men,  each  free  alike  of  sin, 
But  one  did  seek  most  sure  to  enter  in. 


•< 


And  so^  when  in  thdr  path  did  lay 

A  cripple  with  a  broken  staff. 
The  one  did  pass  straight  on  his  wav. 

While  one  did  stoop  and  give  the  naif 
His  strength,  and  all  nis  time  did  nobly  share 
Till  they  at  sunset  saw  thdr  diy  fair. 


**  And  he  who  would  make  sure  ran  fast 

To  reach  the  golden  sunset  gate. 
Where  cwtains  and  proud  chariots  passed, 

But  lo,  ne  came  one  moment  late! 
The  gfte  was  dosed,  and  all  night  long  he  cried; 
He  cned  and  cried,  but  never  watch  replied. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  man  who  cared  to  save 
Another  as  he  would  be  saved 
Came  slowly  on,  gave  bread  and  gave 

Cool  waters,  and  he  stooped  aj^  laved 
The  wotmds.     At  last,   oent  double  with  his 

weight, 
He  passed,  tmchid,  the  porter's  private  gate. 


« 


Hear  then  this  lesson,  hear  and  learn : 
He  who  would  save  his  soul,  I  say. 

Must  lose  his  soul;  must  dare  to  turn 
And  lift  the  fallen  by  the  way; 

Must  make  his  soul  worth  saving  by  some  deed 

That  grows,  and  grows,  as  grows  to  fruitful  seed. 


AS  SAID  before,  the  silent  man  with 
JLX.  set  lips  cast  aside  the  coat  on  his 
arm  as  he  reached  the  rocky  sunmoit 
where  he  had  planted  the  olive-tree.  It 
had  flourished  wonderfully.  As  he 
hastily  threw  the  coat  beneaUi  its  beauti- 
ful green  and  gray  and  dove-colored 
branches  and  hurri^  on  down  over  the 
high,  steep  brow  of  the  hill  he  did  not  see 
the  symbol  of  peace  at  all.  His  eyes 
were  blinded  with  rage.  He  led  on  and 
on  down  the  steep  and  wooded  road  to 
the  very  bed  of  the  canyon. 

The  robust  Grerman  followed  close  at 
his  heels.  His  mind  was  full  of  specula- 
tion and  expectation.    He  had  become 


convinced  that  his  neighbor,  the  dreamer, 
was  entirely  helpless;  that  his  lands  were 
surely  sKpping  from  his  tired  hands;  that 
they  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one, 
and  why  not  as  well  into  his  hands  as 
th6se  of  another? 

'*  Yes,  down  here  in  the  deep  canyon  he 
will  make  some  concessions  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  as  he  always  does,  and  as  there 
will  be  no  witness  I  can  fix  it  up  to  suit 
myself.  And  he,  of  course,  will  consent 
to  whatever  I  say,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Let  me  see,  I  must  have  a  little  money 
to  bind  the  bargain;  a  little  spot  cash,  if 
only  one  dollar,  to  bind  the  bargain,  my 
lawyer  say — **  Thus,  in  plain  En^ish, 
ran  his  thought. 

The  big  man's  calculations  were  sud- 
denly interrupted.  They  had  reached 
the  dense  redwood  grove  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon,  when  the  dreamer  wheeled 
sharply  about.  His  back  was  to  the 
largest  of  the  stately  redwood-trees;  and 
his  face  only  a  few  feet  from  that  of  his 
robust  neighbor. 

The  peaceful  brook  puried  and  rattled 
along  in  its  bed  of  rocks  and  pebbles, 
birds  sang  pleasantly  from  the  further 
hillside  in  the  sun,  but  all  ebe  was  silent. 
The  place  was  as  secure  from  intrusion 
as  a  country  church-yard. 

The  man  drew  in  his  breath  sharp 
and  quick  and  said  hastily,  between  his 
teeth: 

"  You  are  well  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  never  so  veil;  but  I  vos 
varm.  I  puts  on  my  coat,  so  I  not  take 
cold." 

"  No !  you  will  not  take  cold.  You  will 
not  have  time  to  take  cold!" 

"  Vy,  vat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"What  do  I  mean?  I  told  you  I 
would  pay  you,  settle  with  you,  here  in 
the  canyon,  and  I  intend  to  keep  my 
word.  Hear  me!  Jesus  said  'Turn  the 
other  cheek.*  Well,  I  turned  the  other 
cheek,  you  smote  that  also.  And  now  I 
am  going  to  smite  you.  I  am  going  to 
smite  you,  hip  and  thigh,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba!" 

The  German  was  not  dull;    neither 
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was  he  a  coward.  He  saw  that  there  was 
battle  in  the  eye  of  his  outraged  neighbor, 
and  in  a  second  he  threw  his  coat  aside 
and  prepared  to  meet  it  like  a  man. 

With  right  foot  forward  and  his  big, 
red  fists  in  rest,  he  awaited  the  onset. 
But  his  neighbor  was  not  now  in  such 
great  haste.  There  was  a  pause,  and  the 
German,  who  really  knew  himself  all 
alcKDg  to  have  been  terribly  in  the  wrong, 
took  quick  occasion  to  say,  **  Is  dees  your 
Sermon  on  de  Mount  ?  " 

**Yes,  yes,  it  is.  For  I  have  read  it 
over  and  over  since  I  read  it  to  you,  and 
I  find  it  is  written  there  that  you  shall  not 
give  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  nor 
cast  pearb  before  svnne.** 

It  was  too  much,  that  peculiarly  per- 
sonal accent  given  the  allusion  to  the  low 
creatures  named;  and  the  Grerman,  sud- 
d^y  blinded  with  rage,  struck  out 
terribly  with  his  big,  red,  right  fist. 

He  was  a  huge  man,  nearly  twice  the 
weight  of  his  neighbor,  and  not  so  old. 
But  he  had  not  spent  the  past  five  years 
in  wrestling  with  the  elements  on  a 
mountain  side.  His  had  been  a  seden- 
taiy  life  in  the  city;  and  so  his  first  blow, 
which  spent  its  force  above  the  mark,  as  he 
stood  on  ground  higher  than  that  of  his 
sinewy  opponent,  was  his  last.  But  he 
forced  the  fighting  like  a  good  German 
soldier  as  he  was,  and  bore  down  heavily 
on  the  man,  who  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
tree,  and  at  last,  by  sheer  weight  and 
force,  he  bore  him  to  the  ground. 

But,  as  in  the  story  of  old,  the  earth 
came  to  the  rescue.  The  dear  old 
mother  earth,  whom  he  had  loved  and 
on  whose  bosom  he  had  rested,  or 
wrought  in  forms  of  beauty  for  years 
past,  came  to  his  help  as  she  came  to  the 
help  of  the  shepheid  king  of  old.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  renewed  life. 
The  Grerman  again  stood  before  him, 
formidable  indexed  to  look  upon,  but 
almost  breathless. 

Thud !  thump !  thud !  The  first  landed 
with  terrific  force  on  the  big  man's  big 
throat.  His  head  was  thrown  back  by 
the  blow,  and  before  he  could  recover 


the  first  was  followed  by  the  second,  and 
the  second  by  the  third  on  the  same  un- 
guarded column. 

The  big,  red  fists  fell  to  the  bii?  man's 
side.  T^e  big  mouth  opened  2.d  the 
big  man  gasped  helplessly,  but  could  not 
even  find  breath  to  cry  out  for  mercy. 
The  battle  was  over. 

^'Corne,  now,  and  be  washed;  then  go 
and  tell  your  Dutch  and  Irish  friends 
that  is  was  poison-oak.  What!  Do  you 
want  more  ?  Come!  and  be  decent  about 
it,  or  1 11  thresh  you  till  you  do." 

The  big  man  had  held  back  as  disdain- 
ing to  accept  help  from  his  enemy;  but 
the  other  man  would  not  be  trified  with 
now, — ^the  rage  of  battle  was  on  him; 
and  so,  accepting  the  outreaching  hand 
of  help,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
down  to  the  pretty  little  brook,  over 
which  he  bowed  his  big  head,  gasping 
and  gasping  for  breath,  and  was  washed 
as  if  he  had  been  a  new-bom  babe. 

Pretty  soon  he  stood  erect,  then  he 
stooped  over,  washed  his  face  with  his 
own  hands  and  then  rose  up  and  slowly 
wiped  his  face  and  his  hands  with  his 
handkerchief. 

At  last,  lifting  his  head,  he  looked  his 
neighbor  full  in  the  face  as  he  reached  his 
right  hand.  The  other  took  it  and  shook 
it  heartily. 

"Dot's  all  right;  you  cuts  down  vot 
you  likes." 

With  this  the  German  gathered  up  his 
coat  and  took  his  way  down  the  canyon 
toward  his  home. 

The  city-builder  looked  after  him,  his 
heart  bursting  with  shame  and  humiUa- 
tion.  He  wanted  to  run  after  him,  to 
bring  him  back,  to  beg  his  pardon,  to 
beg  his  pardon  on  his  knees.  But  the 
chill  and  damp  of  twilight  soon  b^an 
to  creep  into  his  bones,  and  he  slowly 
ascended  to  the  olive-tree  on  the  high 
hilltop  where  he  had  thrown  aside  his 
coat.  He  gathered  the  garment  about 
his  chilled  shoulders,  and  too  weary  to 
go  further,  he  lay  with  his  face  to  the 
dust.  He  had  never  been  so  entirely 
miserable  in  all  his  miserable  life. 
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How  continually  he  had  taught  all 
men  the  wisdom,  the  duty,  the  beauty  of 
turning  the  other  cheek!  and  yet,  here  he 
had  gone  down  to  the  low  and  bestial 
level  of  a  poor,  ignorant  foreigner  and 
fought  and  fought  as  a  dog  might  fight. 

True,  he  had  been  tempted,  terribly 
tempted;  but  he  had  fallen  so  low,  so 
foolishly,  that  he  could  now  no  longer 
hold  up  his  head  or  have  the  heart  to  go 
forward  with  his  lessons  of  love  and 
beauty  and  duty  at  all. 

He  lay  there  on  his  face,  and  he  felt 
that  surely  the  end  of  all  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  had  come. 

In  his  despair  his  thoughts  kept  con- 
tinually turning  to  her,  Miriam.  Where 
was  she?  What  had  he  done  that  she 
had  not  kept  her  promise?  Five  years 
had  swept  by.  He  had  missed  her 
presence,  her  calm  counsel,  serene  wis- 
dom, so  much  all  the  time;  and  as  hope 
b^an  to  falter,  and  all  things  to  fall 
away  from  him,  he  had  come  to  think  of 
her  continually  and  to  wish  for  her  or 
death.  "  I  will  come  to  you — sometime." 
And  now  that  he  needed  her  so  entirely 
his  soul  went  out  to  her  entirely, — a  poor, 
lone  dove  on  the  deluge  of  waters,  that 
found  no  place  for  the  sole  of  its  foot. 

He  lay  there  on  the  heights  in  the 
gathering  night,  and,  as  his  heart  went 
out  to  her,  he  continually  repeated:  "I 
will  come  to  you — sometime  " ;  and  then 
he  murmured :  *'  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion!   Lead  us  not  into  temptation!'* 


Chapter  XIV. 

UNDER  THE   OLIVE-TREES. 

Those  shining  leaves  that  lisped  and  shook 
All  darkness  from  them,  sensate  leaves 

In  Nature's  never-ending  book; 
Leaves  full  of  truth  as  garnered  sheaves 

That  hold  till  seed-time  miitful  seed. 

To  grow  as  grows  some  small,  good  deed. 

How  strangely  and  how  vastly  still! 

The  harvest  moon  hung  low  and  large. 
And  drew  across  the  dreunful  hiU 

Like  some  huge  star-bound,  freighted  baige; 
Some  strange,  new,  neighbor-world  it  surdy  seemed. 
The  while  he  gazed  and  dreamed,  yet  scarody 
dreamed. 


THE  POOR,  discouraged  dicamer 
under  the  little  olive-tree  on  the 
high  peak  above  the  sea  was  so  veiy  sore 
in  soul,  and  so  very  sore  in  bodj,  too! 
He  could  have  borne  with  the  last;  bat 
the  two  together  made  him  earnestly 
wish  to  die  and  leave  it  aU  with  the  one 
word  "  Failure"  for  his  epitaph. 

After  a  time  the  ever-welcome  winds, 
warm  and  balmy  as  with  a  healing  balm, 
blew  in  and  on  and  away  down  toward 
the  Mexican  seas  from  Japan. 

'''Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  the  dove 
to  fly  away  and  be  at  rest!"'  he  sidied 
pit  Jusly.  as  the  warm,  stioog  ^ 
went  on  by,  bearing  their  snow-idiite 
fleets  and  happy  voyagers.  Surdy,  these 
clouds  that  drove  dreamily  about,  above, 
were  mighty  ships  that  bore  sweet  souls 
bound  heavenward. 

From  the  city  and  the  mountain-side 
below  him  came  up  the  song  and  the 
melody  of  closing  day.  Still  furdier  bdow, 
many  and  many  a  church-spire  pierced  the 
warm,  white  clouds  that  blew  in  from  the 
sea  and  drew  softly  through  the  tree-tops 
above  the  city.  The  sound  of  church 
bells  came  up  to  him  through  the  worid 
of  clouds;  came  up  to  him  there  under 
the  little  olive-tree,  as  if  they  had  lost 
their  way,  as  he  had  lost  his  way,  there 
on  the  stony  steeps  of  his  mountain. 

Beyond  all  this  the  bosom  of  the  great 
bay  of  San  Francisco  rose  and  fell  with 
the  sea  of  seas,  and  gleamed  and  glistened 
and  gloried  in  the  face  of  Grod  as  if  a 
living  thing. 

At  the  Golden  Gate,  without,  the  great 
sea,  with  its  hundred  thousand  white-clad 
choristers,  the  sea  doves,  sang  and 
shrieked  and  shrieked  and  sang. 

A  huge  sea-lion  from  the  seal  rocks 
beyond  the  city  of  San  Francisco  rose  out 
of  the  sea,  climbed  to  the  top  of  his  crag, 
and  there  lifted  his  bearded  face  straight 
up  in  the  air,  and  mouthed  his  doldhil 
monotone  till  it  rolled  and  rose  above 
the  clang  of  the  church-bells  and  above 
the  songs  of  the  hundred  thousand  white- 
clad  singers  of  the  sea  of  seas. 

And  still  the  soft   and  balmy  winds 
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continually  with  their  warmth 
Dg  from  the  dreamful  seas  of 

J  man  under  the  olive-tree  was 
,  utterly  miserable,  for  all  this 
[1  this  harmony  of  sea  and  song, 
ony  of  heaven  and  earth, 
^hy  may  I  not  build  a  ship  of 
id  launch  it  on  this  strong, 
Tent  that  flows  in  so  steadily 
)an?  Surely,  surely  science 
ke  a  ship  to  sail  these  mighty 
of  the  upper  world!  Why, 
e  been  sailing  their  helpless 
ihips  in  the  valley,  from  little 
Brs  for  centuries;  but  who  has 
ese  brave,  big  currents  that 
e  in  heaven  like  mighty  rivers 
n  not  to  the  right  nor  left,  but 
light  on?  Surely,  when  the 
igator  comes  he  will  launch  his 
[lips  upon  these  strong  and 
rrents.  Man  has  kept  his  face 
und  in  quest  of  gold ;  but  some 
e  great  and  good  and  really 
mbus  will  come,  and  will  launch 
lere  on  these  strong,  swift,  sweet 
>f  Japan,  and  sail  to  the  undis- 
ontinents  of  heaven." 
vere  the  weary  and  desolate 
eamful  and  confused  thoughts 
y  there  wrapped  in  the  large 
of  gathering  night.  Mean- 
countless  belts  and  curves  and 
of  electric-lights  leaped  suddenly 
ence  and  climbed  to  the  top  of 
s  beyond  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
he  stars  had  stood  there  but 
t  before.  Now,  one  could  not 
5  the  lights  left  off  or  the  stars 

orgeous  and  flaming  star  of 
i  hung  just  above  the  grand 
escribably  pathetic  figure  of 
other  of  Pain,"  at  whose  feet 
and  patient  men  of  God,  a  full 
efore,  had  built  their  holy  little 
le  Mission  Dolores, 
ngely  brilliant  little  star  was 
down,  down,  down,  straight 
the  lifted  breasts  of  the  Holy 


Virgin  where  they  lift  perpetually,  as  in 
the  piteous  agonies  of  mottierhood. 

The  man's  racked  and  wearied  senses 
wandered  now,  and  grew  confused  with 
the  sea  of  lights  in  which  his  star  lay 
drowning  at  the  feet  of  Our  Mother  of 
Sorrows.  For  now  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  most  divinely  glorious  being  ever 
seen  seemed  to  be  dimly  limned  out 
before  him;  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
was  in  her  wondrous  night  of  hair.  It 
was  she!  Miriam!  that  wondrous  woman 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Egypt!  ''I  will 
come  to  you — sometime."     She  had  come. 

And  a  ship  was  there!  Was  it  but  a 
cloud?  Surely  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  fact  of  the  strong  and  steady  stream 
from  Japan. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  no  word  had 
been  said  as  he  arose  from  under  the 
olive-tree,  entered  the  ship,  and  so  sailed 
on  and  on  and  on.  They  sailed  by  the 
porch  of  heaven.  It  was  pavilioned 
with  stars,  propped  with  fearful  arches 
formed  of  uncompleted  worlds. 

They  sailed  beneath  the  Milky  Way, 
that  seemed  as  some  great  arch  above  a 
surging  river.  They  sailed  amid  the 
stars,  above  the  drowning  moon,  above 
all  storms  and  counter-storms;  and  the 
mighty  river  which,  like  the  Gulf  Stream, 
girdles  the  world,  swept  on  and  on  and  on. 

Black  and  white  and  storm-tossed 
clouds  were  banked  below  or  heaped  on 
either  side.  These  seas  and  shores  of 
tumbled  clouds  were  bed  and  banks  of  this 
awful  Gulf  Stream  of  the  upper  world, 
on  whose  strong  and  certain  currents 
the  air-ship  sailed  and  sailed  and  sailed. 

It  was  full  morning  when  he  landed; 
and  he  was  alone.  The  ship  had  rested 
on  a  pine-set  mountain-top.  A  vast 
valley  lay  below.  In  the  center  of  this 
valley,  sand-sown  and  tawny  as  a  desert 
of  Africa  all  about  its  borders,  lay  gleam- 
ing like  silver  in  the  morning  sun  a  city 
of  indescribable  splendor  and  magnitude. 

Almost  overcome  with  awe  and  wonder, 
the  man  descended  from  the  car,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  far-off  city  amid  its 
groves  in  the  heart  of  the  tawny  desert. 
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Descending  through  the  pines  a  little 
distance  down  a  well-wom  road»  he  came 
to  a  small  station.  A  man  approached 
him,  but  he  kept  turning  about  to  look 
for  the  silent  and  serenely  beautiful 
Madonna,  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
the  glorious  voyage  above  the  world.  He 
saw  her  not,  and  was  sad. 

Olive-trees,  orange-trees,  birds,  bees, 
blossoms — ^a  railroad  depot  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  and  yet  all  things  so  like  one 
perpetual  Sunday.  It  was  as  quiet,  as 
floweiy  here  as  the  entrance  of  some 
gorgeous  church  on  some  Easter  Sunday, 
— as  if  the  people  were  waiting  for  the 
minister  to  come  in.  Yes,  there  was  the 
music,  and  such  music!  No  shrieking, 
soul-tearing  sounds — sounds  in  combat, 
notes  in  battle,  notes  a^war  with  notes — 
such  as  distract  the  civilized  (?)  earth 
from  end  to  end;  no  sickening  smells  and 
other  abominations  that  hold  high  carni- 
val at  the  average  depot  in  the  outer 
world. 

Peace,  peace,  peace!  Melody,  poetry. 
Paradise! 

And  yet,  this  was  surely  all  on  the  solid 
earth;  for  the  man  who  came  forward 
and  touched  his  cap  to  the  stranger  was 
gray  about  the  temples.  Surely  he,  at 
least,  had  not  yet  done  with  time.  People 
were  coming  and  people  were  going,  just 
as  elsewhere;  old  people  and  young 
people,  plain  and  beautiful. 

"The  train  starts  exactly  on  the  hour. 
You  see  that  you  have  time  to  take  your 
seat  for  the  city." 

The  hand  indicated  a  high  tower  where 
a  great  clock  hung  above  the  few,  brief 
rules,  the  set  times  for  coming  and  going. 

As  the  stranger  took  his  seat  he  could 
not  help  missing  those  ever-present  lies 
that  are  set  up  in  any  depot  on  earth: 
** Shortest  route!"  "Only  safe  line!" 
**  Quickest  and  cheapest  line  to  the  city/* 

In  fact,  as  he  looked  out  through  the 
car, — ^for  the  cars  were  made  of  malleable 
glass,  transparent  as  air  and  indestructi- 
ble as  brass  (one  of  the  lost  arts  restored), 
— he  could  not  but  note  the  entire 
absence  of  the  decorative  advertisements. 


The  shapely  clock-tower,  with  its  girdles 
of  brass  and  its  sides  of  broad  bronse, 
was  a  goodly  place  for  "  posters,"  too. 

But  these  enterprising  people  had  not 
even  put  up  a  sign  to  say  that  space  on 
this  tower  for  advertising  purposes  was 
to  be  had  cheaper  than  on  any  ottier  dock- 
tower  on  the  road. 

Without  a  word  or  sound  or  sign  from 
any  one  save  from  the  clock  in  the  tower 
and  the  little  clocks  at  the  end  of  each 
car  that  indicated  not  only  the  time,  but 
the  name  of  each  station,  they  glided  out 
and  they  glided  on. 

Inquiring  of  a  pleasant-faced  priest  at 
his  side,  he  learned,  to  his  great  relief— 
for  he  had  neither  scrip  nor  purse — that 
as  the  roads  all  belonged  to  the  people, 
the  people  did  not  take  tribute  of  them- 
selves nor  of  the  stranger  within  thdr 
gates  who  came  to  honor  them  witii  his 
presence. 

**  I  have  surely  been  here  before,"  said 
the  man  at  last,  as  if  to  himself,  while  he 
sat  looking  out  upon  the  beautiful  groves 
and  roads  of  roses  and  bananas  and 
wooded  and  watered  parks,  through 
which  the  swift  and  silent  cars  continually 
descended. 

"If  you  will  allow  me,"  bqi^an  the 
kindly  monk,  "  that  is  a  matter,  the  idea 
of  having  been  here  before,  which  we 
have  under  deep  consideration." 
Will  you  explain  ?  " 
Certainly.  Meditative  people  are 
almost  constantly  seeing  something  in 
this  life  that  they  say  they  have  surely 
seen  before;  and  that  something  is 
always  something  beautiful  or  grand  or 
inspiring,  appealing  to  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  And  this,  some  of  us,  at  least,  take 
to  be  one  of  the  tangible  and  visible 
evidences  of  immortality.  This,  some 
of  us  hold  to  be  pretty  clear  evidence  that 
we  not  only  shall  live  hereafter,  but  that 
we  have  lived  long,  long  before.  No,  no, 
my  son,  you  have  never  looked  on  this 
scene  in  this  life,  previous  to  this:  for  it  is 
all  very  new.  But  it  may  be  that  some- 
where else,  in  some  other  world,  or  at 
least  in  some  other  life,  you,  in  a  happy 
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mt  of  harmony  with  all  thmgs,  saw 
thing  veiy  like  this,  under  restful 
iiarmonious  conditions  veiy  like  to 
»"  said  the  priest,  thoughtfully, 
le  stranger  was  dumb  with  wonder 
leligS^e  had  at  la«t  and  for  the 
time  since  leaving  the  lady  of  Jeru- 
i  by  the  Nile  come  into  an  atmosphere 
ought  in  which  his  soul  if  not  his 
had  been  bom  from  the  first.  He 
his  hat  and  sat  uncovered  in  silence, 
iges,  fields  of  com,  cane,  cotton,  a 
of  banana-trees  shut  out  the  sun 
the  gliding  palaces  of  glass  all  along 

Old  all  this,  you  tell  me,  was  only  an 
sea  of  gleaming  sand  and  baked 
a  few  years  ago  ?  *' 
/crtainly;  we  at  first  found  rain  hard 
roduce;  but  we  had  been  prudent 
B;h  to  bring  with  us  something  better 
the  natural  storms  of  rain, — ^intel- 
ce,  and  a  colony  of  scientific  men 
women.  We  now  have  rain  when- 
it  is  needed,  but  never  when  it  is  not 
ed." 

ndeed!    And  such  cars!" 
Tes,"  said  the  priest,  **  we  make  glass 
ss,  railway  ties,  railway  tracks,  and 
ay  cars,  as  you  see  here,  out  of  the 

5." 

Lnd  they  never  break  ? " 
xlass  is  not  only  elastic,  as  all  know, 
;lass,  by  our  redemption  of  a  lost  art, 
Lde  as  malleable  as  gold  or  copper." 
is  hardly  known  what  more  the 
t  said  or  might  have  said,  as  they 
d  on  down  under  the  broad  banana- 
;  for  just  then  the  stranger  caught  a 
;>se  of  a  party  gathering  bananas. 
r  were  girls,  up  in  the  trees  among 
>irds,  buried  in  the  broad  leaves,  an 
thrusting  up  after  the  yellow  fruit,  a 
n  limb  thrusting  out  below,  drawn 
,  bound  around  and  twined  about  a 
ch  to  hold  fast!  Ah!  he  forgot  that 
iest  was  within  a  thousand  miles  of 

any  stations,  many  short  stops,  then 
nd  on  through  the  continuous  and 
ingly  endless  lane  of  laden  trees. 


At  one  of  the  little,  leafy  stations  the 
priest  put  forth  his  hand  and  received 
from  a  pretty  Indian  girl  two  yellow 
bananas.  They  were  like  yellow  ears  of 
com,  so  large  were  they.  And  such 
flavor! 

"The  world,  the  outside  commercial 
world,"  said  the  priest  as  he  handed  one 
to  the  stranger,  **  has  never  yet  tasted  a 
banana.  Those  wild  things,  gathered 
green  by  savages  of  the  Cannibal  Islands 
and  thrown  into  the  holds  of  sailing 
vessels  to  rot  and  ripen,  ripen  and  rot, 
are  not  bananas.  They  are  disease. 
They  are  death,  death  for  little  children, 
old  people,  young  people,  all  people." 

At  last  they  glided  over  a  glass  bridge 
that  spanned  a  bent  lagoon.  The  central 
railway  station,  where  they  now  stopped 
and  from  which  all  tracks,  trains,  pneu- 
matic tubes,  airship-lines,  and  even 
streets  and  highways  ran,  was  simply  a 
palace,  a  glorious  palace  of  glass,  blue 
above  as  the  sky  is  blue;  and  under  foot 
the  solid  earth,  snow-white  sand,  with 
fountains  bursting  up  through,  blossom- 
ing trees,  and  birds  in  every  tree,  and  a 
song  in  the  throat  of  every  bird;  for  all 
things  were  so  beautiful  and  all  things 
were  so  happy  the  birds  could  but  sing 
always. 


Chapter  XV. 

AS  WHEN  THE  CHRIST  SHALL  COBfE 

AGAIN. 

From  out  the  golden  doors  of  dawn 
The  wise  men  came,  of  wondrous  thought. 

Who  knew  the  stars.    From  far  upon 
The  shoreless  East  they  kneeling  brought 

Their  costly  ffifts  of  inwrought  gems  andgold, 

While  doudluce  incense  from  their  presence  rolled. 

Their  sweet  of  flower-fields,  their  sweet 

Distilments  of  most  sacred  leaves 
They  laid,  low-bending,  at  His  feet. 

As  reapers  bend  above  their  sheaves — 
As  strong-armed  reapers  bending  clamorous 
To  gather  golden  full  sheaves  kneeling  thus. 

And  kneeling  so,  they  apake  of  when 
God  walked  His  garden's  sacred  sod. 

Nor  yet  had  hid  His  face  from  men. 
Nor  yet  had  man  forgotten  God. 

Thq^  make.    But  Mary  ka>t  her  thought  apart 

And,  silent,  "pondered  all  tiiingB  in  her  heart.** 
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Thjnr  spake  in  whispers  loDff,  they  laid 
Their  shaggy  heads  toge&er,  drew 

Some stainedscroUs  breathless  forth,  then  made 
Sudi  roeech  as  onlv  wise  men  knew, — 

Tlieir  hi^  red  camels  on  the  huge  hill  set 

Outstanoing,  like  some  night-hewn  sflhouette. 

THE  stranger  was  hungry —more 
than  hu^ry,  he  was  famishing. 
The  good  priest  knew  this —knew  it  not 
from  words,  maybe,  not  from  look,  act, 
or  utterance.  But  so  sensitive  and  re- 
fined had  these  people  grown  here,  even 
in  a  few  years  of  meditation  and  unselfish- 
ness, that  they  really  knew  the  thoughts 
and  feeUngs  It  one'another.-as  du'mb 
horses,  dogs  and  other  lower  animals 
know  our  desires  and  designs.  More  of 
this,  however,  later  on. 

Over  and  across  a  wide,  snow-white, 
sand-sown  avenue  of  orange-trees,  where 
no  cart,  car,  carriage,  or  any  other 
rumbling  nuisance  could  pass,  the  good 
priest  led  to  a  public  restaurant  by  a  great 
fountain. 

"Not  being  a  strong  man,"  he  began 
as  they  sat  down,  '*  I  chose  the  duties  of  a 
waiter  when  I  came,  and  I  serve  my  two 
hours  of  daily  toil  here.  However,  my 
toil,  I  regret  to  say,  must  come  to  an  end 
next  year,  as  I  shall  then  be  sixty.  This 
man  who  will  wait  on  us  now  is  a  young 
Methodist  clerygman,  or  rather  he  was  a 
Methodist  clerygman.  But  as  all  roads 
run  in  together  as  we  approach  any  one 
city  or  center  of  any  sort,  so  here,  as  we 
attain  peace  and  approach  something 
nearer  the  common  center  of  more 
perfect  life,  we  find  all  religions  running 
in  together.  We  are  all  walking  along 
so  nearly  together  here,  in  fact,  that  we 
can  and  do  touch  hands  across  the  nar- 
row and  dim  little  lines  that  divide  us." 

"Well,  well,  well!  and  you  say  you,  a 
not  very  strong  man,  will  lay  aside  the 
menial  employment  of  a  common  servant, 
or  waiter,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  with  regret  ?  " 

**  Certainly.  I  really  and  truly  like  to 
serve.  If  Christ  could  wash  his  disciples' 
feet,  might  I  not  give  bread  to  a  hungry 
man;  or  even  wash  a  hungry  man*s 
plate  ?  " 

The  stranger  held  his  peace  a  moment, 


and  then,  as  the  choice  repast  was  served, 
ate  in  silent  amazement  as  the  priest 
continued: 

"  But  of  course  I  cannot  be  idle.  After 
reaching  sixty  years  I  must  begin  to  hold 
office;  so  I  shall  be  required  to  serve  the 
Republic  many  years  still,  if  I  live.  In 
fact,  no  man  or  woman  who  lives  long 
enough  can  hardly  escape  serving  a  term 
as  president." 

**May  I  be  permitted  to  know  the 
mystery  of  it  all  ? " 

"  There  is  no  mystery  at  all.  Mysteiy 
there  may  be  in  other  republics,  where 
presidents,  and  often  thousands  of  other 
officers  are  chosen  by  man's  popular 
voice,  but  not  so  here.  Grod,  Nature, 
elects  our  every  officer.  You  sec,  any  one 
coming  here  from  the  outer  world,  and 
all  who  are  bom  here,  are  registered, — 
age,  occupation,  and  so  on.  Well,  every 
one  attainmg  the  age  of  seventy  becomes 
a  senator,  and  the  oldest  persons  in  the 
Senate  comprise  the  CouncU.  Tlie  oldest 
of  these  is  president,  and  is  usuaUy  a 
person  of  eighty;  for  we  live  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  our  faculties  at  least  ten 
years  longer  than  in  the  outside  worid, 
where  the  brain  and  body  are  strained 
and  strung  till  they  break  from  the  veiy 
tension." 

"And  then  you  have  no  elections  at 
all?" 

"Yes,  the  election  of  Nature;  the 
choice  of  God." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  at  this 
intensely  democratic  proposition. 

"  I  see  you  do  not  entirely  approve  of 
leaving  the  election  to  God.  You  fear 
that  some  bad  or  foolish  man  may  by  this 
means  attain  the  head  of  government. 
Listen  to  me.  Does  not  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  a  certain  great  nation 
assert  that  'all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal'?  Now,  if  we  are  bom  equal, 
how  is  it  that  we  become  so  unequal  as 
we  go  forward  in  the  great  outer  worid  ? 
Why,  you  see  some  are  hit,  hit  hard  in  the 
hot  and  bitter  battle  of  life.  Wrong:* 
insult,  oppression,  hard  work,  hunger, — 
ay,  hunger,  hunger  of  body  and  soul,-—' 
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things  dwarf,  break  down  the  very 
and  finest  of  you.  And  so  it  is  that 
n  the  outer  world,  with  your  lawyers, 

politicians,  your  idle  parsons  and 

idle  priests,  your  lying  money- 
Ts  and  land-agents,  your  oppressive 
le-men,  eleven  idle  and  scheming 
to  the  one  slave  at  work,  one  man 
ing  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  hours,  if  he 
stand  up  under  it —  Ah  me!  no 
ler  that  man  succeeds,  with  all  this 
Jid  ill-doing,  in  making  unequal  that 
ii  God  made  equal." 
ley  had  risen  and  passed  out  into  the 
t.  The  stranger  was  full  of  wonder, 
entirely  silent  with  awe  and  admira- 
And  yet  he  could  not  help  recalling 
ict  that  he  had  somewhere,  far  back 
fe,  heard  much  of  this  which  was 
;  uttered  here.  His  mind  went  back 
voyage  up  the  Nile,  to  a  night  amid 
uins  of  fearful  Kamak,  to  the  gloiy 
the  serene  beauty  of  a  pathetic  and 
did  face  there.  His  soul  went  out 
Dually  to  the  grand  and  silent  woman 
had  come  to  him  in  the  clouds  only 
light  before  and  had  carried  him 

and  out  of  his  world  of  cares,  out  of 
;lf ,  to  this,  her  world, 
ou  are  thinking  of  her  ?  " 


"Of  whom?" 

''Well,  no  matter  about  her  name. 
Let  us  say  our  guardian  angel.  I  am 
desirous  of  leading  you  to  her.  Shall  we 
proceed  directly  to  her,  or  wait  till  to- 
morrow?   To-morrow  were  better." 

''At  once,  please  Grod,  at  once!"  cried 
the  man,  with  elapsed  hands,  as  he  saw 
the  kindly  man  hesitate. 

"You  need  rest." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  I  ^o  not  need  rest. 
I  am  strong  as  a  lion.  I  need  only  her — 
to  see  her." 

A  shade  of  concern  and  deep  sadness 
swept  over  the  sensitive  priest's  face,  as  if 
he  had  something  in  his  mind  which  he 
hesitated  to  teO.    At  last  he  said : 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  strong." 

"And  she — she,  my  Madonna,  Miriam 
— she  is  not  strong  ?  " 

"  Far,  far  from  strong  my  son." 

The  priest's  head  was  on  his  breast  as 
he  spoke.  Then  lifting  his  face  he  said 
pleasantly: 

"But  she  forbids  all  sadness  on  this 
score,  and  so  I  must  obey  her  and  be 
cheerful." 

But  I  may  see  her  to-night  ?  " 
To-morrow,  my  son,  to-morrow." 
(To  be  continued,) 
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EDITORIALS. 


PROFESSOR  MUNSTERBERG'S  MISTAKE. 


IT  IS  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  to  criticise 
the  views  of  a  thinker  who  writes  in  so 
generous  and  kindly  a  spirit  of  America  as 
does  the  eminent  German  sdiolar,  Hugo 
Munsterberg,  professor  of  psychology  in 
Hanrard  University.  His  work,  Ths  Amerir 
eam/^  written  in  German  and  for  the  Germans, 
has  recently  been  translated  by  another 
Harvard  instructor  into  English.  It  is  so 
free  from  the  petty,  carping  spirit,  the  absurd 
exaggerations  and  the  palpable  sacrifice  of  a 
well-proportioned  picture  for  popular  effect, 
which  from  the  days  of  Charles  Dickens  has 
marked  the  majority  of  works  written  by 
foreigners  for  European  audiences,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  prejudice  the  New  World 
reader  in  its  favor  from  the  opening  page. 
Moreover,  few  American  writers  possess  the 
charm  of  style  and  felicity  of  expression  of 
this  thoughtful  German  when  presenting 
abstract  and  speculative  theories  and  matter 
rather  didatic  than  otherwise. 

Of  aU  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Emer- 
son Centenary,  the  one  that  was  most  at- 
tractive and  suggestive  to  us  was  the  plea  for 
idealism  delivered  by  Professor  Munsterberg, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  regard  as  in- 
correct his  views  touching  Emerson  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

So  in  Ths  Americant  we  have  a  volume 
whose  seductive  charm  of  style  and  (within 
certain  limits)  breadth  of  mental  vision  have 
scarcely  been  equaled  in  a  treatise  of  similar 
character.  But  these  very  qualities,  no  less 
than  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  author,  which 
makes  the  volume  so  inviting  and  delightful, 
also  render  it  one  of  the  most  subtly  dangerous 
worics  that  has  appeared  in  years,  because 
the  view-point,  prejudices  and  inclinations  of 
the  author  are  those  of  the  aristocrat  who 
believes  in  class-rulership  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  blind  him  to  the  great  fundamental  truths 
in  regard  to  government  which  are  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  the  theory  of  democ- 

*  The  Ameriearu,  By  Hugo  Munsterberg.  Trans- 
lated by  Edwin  B.  Holt,  A.D.  Qoth.  1^.  610. 
Price,  $2.50  net.  New  York:  McClure.  Phillips 
&  Company. 


racy  rests.  Writing  thus  from  a  positioD 
inimical  to  a  full-oribed  or  sympathetic  viev 
of  true  democracy,  it  is  natural,  perhaps,  thst 
our  author  should  proceed  from  false  premisa 
and  ignore  certain  great  basic  facts  of  histoiy 
and  government,  or  at  least  subordinate  them 
to  facts  that  are  relatively  insignificant  in 
character. 

It  is  true  that  Professor  Munsterfoeig  oouU 
not  hope  to  stand  so  high  in  the  favor  of  the 
essentially  despotic  and  reactionary  Empcfor 
of  Germany  if  he  expressed  views  more  libeial 
than  those  given  in  this  work;  but  we  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  this  gifted  author 
would  consciously  prostitute  his  inteUectusI 
integrity  for  personal  motives.  We  rather 
incline  to  the  conviction  that  his  reasoning  and 
positions  which  we  regard  as  fallacious  are 
due  chiefly  to  his  point-of-view,  his  prejudices, 
and  a  certain  un-American  intdlectual  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  has  lived  while  in  the  New 
World.  He  is,  we  imagine,  in  far  mote 
hearty  accord  with  the  reactionary  govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  "V^^lliam  than  with  the 
progressive  and  truly  democratic  ideals  of 
such  i^MMtles  of  free  government  as  Thomai 
Jefferson  or  Abraham  Lincoln.  Indeed,  be 
takes  occasion  in  his  chapter  on  the  self- 
direction  of  the  American  people  to  observe 
that: 

"Officially  Germany  is  aristocratic  and 
monarchic  through  and  through,  and  no  one 
would  have  it  o^er." 

Here  we  have  an  unconscious  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  his  contempt  for 
the  people.  We  are  told  that  "no  one  would 
have  it  other,"  and  yet  the  Social-Democratic 
vote  in  Germany  represents  an  electorate 
positively,  radically  and  fundamentaUy  op- 
|x>sed  to  the  present  monarchical  rSgime,  and 
that  vote  at  the  last  election  numbei^  S>118,- 
000,  and  the  present  membership  of  the 
Social-Democratic  party  in  the  Reichstag  is 
over  eighty.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  writer 
assuming  to  speak  as  an  authority  on  |x>pular 
government,  and  yet  who  brushes  aside  as 
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ng  too  inngnificant  even  to  be  taken 
isideratioii  Uie  expressed  voice  of  three 
inteUigent  voters  ? 

i  far  as  our  author  sympathizes  with 
acy,  it  is  only  with  the  Hamiltonian  or 
atic  ideals  of  so-called  popular  govern- 
Now  Hamilton,  as  our  readers  know, 
d  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
Britain  as  an  ideal  government.  He 
faith  in  the  people.  He  strove  with 
power  of  his  commanding  genius  to 
he  republic  a  dass-ruled  land  where 
y  qualifications  should  bar  a  large 
ion  of  the  people  from  active  par- 
m  in  government  and  where  the  offices 
dent  and  senators  should  be  practically 
sitions,  while  the  governors  of  the 
states,  instead  of  being  elected,  should 
ointed  by  the  centralized  power  at 
gton. 

ing  is  dearer  than  that  however 
lietic  Professor  Munsterbeig  may  be 
r  people,  he  is  not  in  active  sympathy 
emocracy  or  genuine  republicanism, 
er,  he  has  a  case  to  prove.  A  repub- 
;ovemment,  though  the  form  that 
inevitably  obtain  in  a  self-directing 
like  our  own,  he  holds  would  be  quite 
)lace  in  other  lands.  "The  American 
acy,*'  he  tells  us,  "is  not  an  abstractly 
r  system  of  which  a  European  can  ap- 
nly  by  becoming  himself  a  republican 
idemning,  inddentally,  his  own  form 
mment;  it  is,  rather,  merdy  the  neces- 
m  of  government  for  the  types  of  men 
e  conditions  which  are  found  here. 
ly  educated  American  of  to-day  fully 
this.  No  theoretical  hair-splitting 
ve  the  problem  as  to  what  is  best  for 
another  country.'* 
1  he  observes: 

!  American  political  system,  therefore, 
neans  represents  an  ideal  of  universal 
mce;  it  is  the  expression  of  a  certain 
er,  the  necessary  way  of  living  for  that 
type  of  man  which  an  historicaUy 
le  process  of  sdection  has  brought 
r.  And  this  way  of  living  reacts  in  its 
i  strengthen  the  fundamental  t3rpe. 
lations,  in  whom  other  temperamental 
no  less  significant  or  potent  or  ad- 
are  the  fundamental  traits,  must  find 
iition  of  their  political  problems  in 
irections.  No  gain  would  accrue  to 
am  any  mere  imitation,  since  it  would 


tend  to  nothing  but  the  crippling  and  estrang- 
ing of  the  native  genius  of  their  people. 

"The  cultivated  American  of  to-day  feels 
this  instinctivdy.  Among  the  masses,  to  be 
sure,  the  old  theme  is  still  sometimes  broached 
of  the  worid-wide  supremacy  of-  American 
ideals. 

"The  cultivated  American  is  well  aware 
that  the  various  |x>litical  institutions  of  other 
nations  are  not  to  be  gauged  simply  as  good 
or  bad,  and  that  the  American  system  would 
be  as  impossible  for  Germany  as  the  German 
system  for  America. 

"Those  days  are  indeed  remote  when 
philosophy  tried  to  discover  one  intrinsicaUy 
best  fonn  of  government." 

Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that: 

"The  Republic  of  the  United  SUtes  is  so 
entirdy  different  from  all  other  republics 
since  in  no  other  peqple  is  the  craving  for  self- 
determination  so  ccMnpletdy  the  informing 
force.  The  republics  of  Middle  and  South 
America,  or  of  France,  have  sprung  from  an 
entirdy  different  political  spirit;  while  those 
newer  republics,  which  in  fundamental  inten- 
tion are  perhaps  more  similar,  as  for  instance 
Switzeriuid,  are  stiU  not  comparaUe  because 
of  their  diminutive  size.  The  French  republic 
is  founded  on  rationalism.  The  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  destructive 
criticism  of  the  existing  order,  furnished  the 
doctrines,  and  from  that  seed  of  knowledge 
there  grew  and  still  are  growing  the  practical 
ideals  of  France.  But  t^  political  life  of  the 
United  States  sprang  not  from  reasoned 
motives  but  from  ideals;  it  is  not  the  result 
of  insight  but  of  will;  it  has  not  a  logical  but 
a  moral  foundation.  And  while  in  France 
the  prindples  embodied  in  the  constitution 
are  derived  from  theory,  the  somewhat 
doubtful  doctrines  enundated  in  the  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence  are  merdy  a  corollary 
to  that  system  of  moral  ideals  which  is  indis- 
solubly  combined  with  the  American  char- 
acter. 

"The  political  ideas  which  led  to  the  French 
Revolution  had  been  outlived  by  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  compromise 
had  been  effected.  The  whole  stress  of  the 
conflict  had  transferred  itself  to  sodal  prob- 
lems, and  no  one  earnestly  discussed  any 
more  whether  republic  or  monarchy  was  the 
better  form  of  government.    The  intellectual 
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make-up  of  a  people  and  its  history  must 
decide  what  shall  be  the  outward  form  of  its 
political  institutions.  And  it  is  to-daj  tacitly 
admitted  that  there  are  light  and  shade  on 
either  side." 

We  are  republicans,  Professor  Munster- 
beig  assures  his  readers,  because  of  our  self- 
direction, — something  absent  in  many  civil- 
ized lands.  Next  he  assures  us  that  our 
republic  resulted  from  an  entirely  di£Ferent 
informing  influence  than  that  wUch  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchal  order  in 
France.  "The  political  life  of  the  United 
States  sprang  not  from  reasoned  motives  but 
from  ideals;  it  is  not  the  result  of  insight  but 
of  will;  it  has  not  a  logical  but  a  moral 
foundation."  On  the  other  hand  the  French 
republic,  we  are  assured,  "is  founded  on 
rationalism.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  its  destructive  criticism  of  the 
existing  order,  furnished  the  doctrines,  and 
from  tJbat  seed  of  knowledge  there  grew  and 
still  are  growing  the  practical  ideals  of 
France." 

This  ingenious  plea  is  as  thoroughly  fallaci- 
ous as  is  the  author's  assiunption  that  nobody 
would  have  the  German  monarchal  govern- 
ment other  than  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  republic  was  the  fruit  of  the  ex- 
panding ideals  of  freedom  that  obtained  in 
the  more  thoughtful  and  liberal  minds  of 
England,  France  and  America  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Dide- 
rot, Rousseau  and  other  liberal  philosophers 
sowed  the  seeds  of  democracy  throughout 
Western  civilization.  In  America  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Summary  View  of  the  Righte  of 
America  embodied  Uiese  ideas  so  lucidly  and 
succinctly  that  all  men  could  grasp,  under- 
stand and  hold  them.  This  paper,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  writing  in  the 
New  Worid,  served  to  convince  the  ration- 
ality and  satisfy  the  moral  demands  of  the 
American  people,  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
as  to  the  essential  justice  of  the  fundamental 
demands  of  fite  institutions;  but  this  dis- 
cussion was  largely  an  epitome  of  ideas  which 
had  long  since  obtained  among  the  more 
advanced  thinkers  of  England  and  France. 

It  is  true  that  with  the  American  people  the 
moral  ideal  probably  exerts  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  with  some  of  the  European  peo- 
ples, but  to  represent  the  cause  of  our  democ- 
racy' as  being  something  different  from  the 
cause  which  produced  Qie  democratic  revolt 
in  France  is  the  height  of  absurdity.    In  each 


instance  democracy  was  the  fruit  of  broaden- 
ing intelligence  and  culture  and  of  the  natnnd 
and  inevitable  aspirations  of  an  emancipated 
brain  and  a  quickened  conadenoe.  It  was  in 
each  case  fundamentally  both  rationalistic 
and  ethical.  The  ideal  of  justice,  of  brodier- 
hood  and  fraternity  was  the  overmasleriiig 
concept  in  each  instance,  and  must  always  be 
where  the  democratic  ideal  prevaila;  and  in 
pro|x>rtion  as  this  concept  is  realized  a  natk» 
is  truly  democratic;  in  proportion  as  it  fifls 
the  nation  is  reactionary  and  the  victim  of 
class-interests  and  influences. 

In  America  the  ringing  words  of  Tbamu 
Jefferson  were  complemented  by  the  lunuDoiis 
thought  of  Benjamin  Frankfin,  Tbamu 
Paine,  the  Adamses,  and  other  higfa-minded 
and  self-sacrificing  patriots  and  daring 
thinkers. 

The  men  who  rendered  the  French  Revolu- 
tion inevitable  were  men  who  were  powerful 
by  virtue  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  tiie 
idealism  which  vivified  their  logical  aigu- 
ments.  It  was  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution,  bom  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  and  the  legitimate  outcome  of  genefa- 
tions  of  despotism,  ignorance,  superstition 
and  misery,  that  in  time  produced  the  re- 
actionary movement  in  the  French  govern- 
ment in  the  meridian  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  not  any  giving  up  on  the  part  cl 
the  people  of  the  fundamental  idc^  of 
democracy,  as  our  author  would  have  his 
readers  understand — a  fact  which  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  the  history  of  France  have 
clearly  demonstrated.  Moreover,  when  our 
author  intimates  that  the  French  people  do 
not  possess  the  spirit  of  self-direction,  that 
th^  are  not  genuine  democrats  or  are  not 
capable  of  appreciating  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy, he  treads  u|x>n  a  path  dangerous  for  his 
reputation  as  a  sincere  thinker  and  a  well- 
informed  student  of  political  life;  for  during 
recent  years  the  French  Republic  has  demon- 
strated in  a  marked  degree  not  only  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  ideals  and  genius  of  democ- 
racy, but  its  realization  that  government  is 
progressive;  that  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, united  with  economic  emancipation,  is 
the  legitimate  demand  of  present-day  democ- 
racy. 

Professor  Munsterbeig,  in  striving  to  limit 
the  proper  sphere  of  democracy  to  the  United 
States,  does  violence  to  the  facts  of  history  and 
raises  the  temperamental  characteristics  of  a 
people  above  the  rational  instincts  and  the 
universal  aspirations  and  experiences  of  the 
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enlightened  human  heart.  The  history  of 
goyermnent  in  a  progressive  civilization  is 
marked  by  steady  expansion  and  growth. 
Change  here,  as  elsewhere  in  living  organisms, 
is  the  order  of  life.  The  aspirations  of  a  peo- 
ple move  along  certain  well-defined  Imes. 
As  general  intelligence  increases,  as  mental 
and  moral  growth  marks  the  entire  people, 
there  comes  the  demand  for  greater  freedom 
and  a  larger  measure  of  justice,  and  for  a 
leoognition  of  Boeitiy  as  the  true  and  rightful 
aotiice  of  government  instead  of  some  of  its 
aoddents,  freaks  or  monstrosities.  As  men 
riae  in  intelligence  out  of  barbarism,  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  they  more  and  more 
recognize  the  absurdity  and  incomprehen- 
sible folly  of  resigning  their  interests,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  into  the  hands  of  some 
man  who  happens  to  be  the  eldest  son  in  a 
certain  family  whose  ancestor,  through  su- 
perior strength  or  prowess  on  the  field  of  con- 
flict, or  through  chance  or  cunning,  gained 
mastership  of  the  people.  This  offspring 
may  be  mentaUy  erratic  and  physically  de- 
formed. He  may  be  a  dissipated  rovi.  He 
may  possess  far  less  intellectual  ability  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  educated  of  the  land,  and 
he  may  be  morally  inferior  to  nine-tenths  of 
his  people.  He  may  be  at  once  antagonistic 
to  the  interests  of  true  statesmanship,  hostile 
to  all  honest  criticism,  and  contemptuous  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.  And  yet,  because  he 
is  the  son  of  some  son  of  some  other  son  who 
gained  the  scepter,  he  is  confided  with  the  life, 
death,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  great 
people. 

Now  as  general  intelligence  obtains  in  any 
land,  the  absolute  absurdity,  the  gross  in- 
justice and  essential  iniquity  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement become  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  principles  of  democ- 
rmcj  naturally  take  deeper  and  deeper  root  in 
the  public  consciousness.  Democracy  be- 
longs to  no  land,  no  nation,  no  people.  It  is 
the  ripened  expression  of  the  intelligence  and 
the  awakened  conscience  of  humanity,  de- 
manding that  the  government  shall  express  the 
principles  of  the  Golden  Rule,  which  epitom- 
izes the  noblest  dream  of  ethics  as  it  relates  to 
government;  shall  assert  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  law  of  solidarity;  shall,  in  a  word, 
shadow  forth  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity, 
giving  equality  of  opportunities  to  all  and 
spedal  privil^;es  to  none,  though  being  ever 
ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  loving  help  to  the 
weaker  members  of  society.  It  is  the  natural 
and  inevitaUe  evolution  of  public  conscious- 


ness where  education  and  moral  unfoldment 
obtain,  instead  of  being  the  product  of  rational- 
ism in  one  land  and  of  moral  idealism  only  in 
another.  Moreover,  it  moves  along  certain 
well-defined  lines.  It  demands  the  progress- 
ive extension  of  the  rights,  privileges  and 
liberties  of  all  the  people.  Thus  the  growth 
of  government  is  seen  from  the  absolutism  of 
the  ancient  Oriental  despot,  slowly,  through 
many  changing  forms  and  with  a  rising  and 
receding  tide,  but  ever  groping  its  way  toward 
freedom,  until  at  length,  when  enlightenment 
has  loosened  the  bands  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  the  ideal  of  democracy  breaks  upon 
£e  vision  of  the  more  or  less  emancipated 
mind,  and  the  dream  of  liberty,  of  justice  and 
of  fraternity,  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
law  of  solidarity  and  the  inherent  right  of 
society  to  rulership,  dominates  the  public 
mind. 

There  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  anything 
local,  anything  ephemeral,  or  anything  station- 
ary in  democracy.  It  is  the  legitimate  and 
inevitable  evolutionary  result  due  to  the 
broadening  intelligence  of  the  age.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  saying  that  democracy  as  we 
find  it  to-day  is  the  realization  of  the  dreams 
of  any  or  all  of  the  great  democrats  who  have 
lived.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
dream  yet  actualized  in  society. 

The  mistake  which  many  democrats  as  well 
as  upholders  of  autocratic,  monarchal  or 
class-government  make  is  in  regarding  govern- 
ment as  something  that  is  stationary  and  not 
susceptible  of  growth,  change  and  unfold- 
ment. Liberals  who  take  this  position  as- 
sume that  the  revolutionary  epoch  closed  the 
door  of  growth;  that  henceforth  there  b  no 
demand  for  a  progressive  constructive  move- 
ment in  the  political  organism. 

It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy  could 
be  realized  at  once.  Furthermore,  changed 
conditions  demand  an  expansion  of  principles 
which  will  best  meet  Uie  requirements  of 
democracy  and  insure  to  the  people  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  freedom,  justice 
and  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights. 
More  and  more  are  thoughtful  men  of  all 
civilized  lands  coming  to  see  that  the  fruits  of 
political  emancipation  cannot  be  enjoyed  in 
anything  like  their  fullest  degree  until  we 
have  also  economic  emancipation.  Civilisa- 
tion is  marching  upward  toward  the  light; 
there  is  a  constant  evolution  or  development. 
So,  also,  with  government,  and  the  most 
progressive  lands  are  yet  far  from  the  goal. 
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The  ideal  of  jostioe,  freedom  and  fratemityy 
though  more  fully  embodied  in  a  republic 
than  in  class-ruled  lands,  is  as  yet  only  parti- 
aUy  actualized,  and  so  long  as  this  ideal  floats 
before  us,  popular  government  must  continue 
to  expand,  unfold  and  develop.  Afi  Victor 
Hugo  rightly  observes,  in  speaking  of  the 
mission  of  art  and  the  triumph  of  democracy: 

"The  human  caravan  has  reached  a  hi^ 
plateau;  and,  the  horisEon  being  vaster,  art 
has  more  to  do.  This  is  all.  To  every 
widening  of  the  horizon,  an  enlargement  of 
conscience  corresponds.  We  have  not  reached 
the  goal.  Concord  condensed  into  felicity, 
civilization  sunmied  up  in  harmony, — ^that  is 
vet  far  off." 

There  is  nothing  more  amazing,  and  to 
thoughtful  republicans  amusing,  than  Pro- 
fessor Munsterfoeig's  constant  allusion  to  the 
cultivated  American  as  an  upholder  of  aristo- 
cratic government  or  of  an  aristocratic  re- 
public. Thus,  for  example,  he  assures  us 
that  "the  cultivated  American  of  to-day" 
feels  instinctively  that  "the  American  |x>litical 
system  ...  by  no  means  represents  an 
ideal  of  universal  significance;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  certain  character,  the  necessary 
way  of  living  for  that  distinct  type  of  man 
which  an  historically  traceable  process  has 
brought  together." 

Our  autibor,  however,  does  condescend  to 
admit  that  "among  the  masses,  to  be  sure,  the 
old  theme  is  still  sometimes  broached  of  the 
world-wide  supremacy  of  American  ideals." 

Again  he  says: 

"The  cultivated  American  is  well  aware 
that  the  various  political  institutions  of  other 
nations  are  not  to  be  gauged  simply  as  good 
or  bad,  and  that  the  .Ajnerican  system  would 
be  as  impossible  for  Germany  as  the  German 
system  for  America. 

"Those  days  are  indeed  remote  when 
philosophy  tried  to  discover  one  intrinsically 
best  form  of  government." 


In  reading  such  words  as  the  above  one 
wonders  whether  it  is  possible  that  our 
Harvard  professor  has  associated  entirely 
with  the  toady  and  sycophantic  element  that 
justly  merits  the  contempt  of  all  sturdy  and 
robust  thinkers,  whether  they  be  Americans 
or  Europeans;  while  his  expression  in  regard 
to  the  remoteness  of  the  day  "when  philosophy 
tried  to  discover  one  intrinsically  best  form  of 
government,"  reveals  again  how  thoroughly 


and  inherently  reactionary  is  Us  own  pointtl- 
vicw. 

In  r^ard  to  the  weakness  of  a  democni^ 
Professor  Munsterbeig  says: 

"The  essential  weakness  of  such  a  democ- 
racy is  rather  the  importance  it  assigns  to  the 
average  man  with  his  petty  opinions,  whidi  are 
sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong,  his  total 
lack  of  comprehension  for  all  that  is  great  and 
exceptional,  his  self-satisfied  dJlettanteism 
and  his  complacenor  before  the  accredited 
and  trite  in  thought.  .  .  .  All  ambition  is 
directed  necessarily  toward  such  achieve- 
ments as  the  common  man  can  understand 
and  compete  for — athletic  virtuosity  and 
wealth.  Therefore  the  spirit  of  sport  and  of 
money-getting  concerns  the  pec^le  more 
nearly  than  art  or  science,  and  even  in  politics 
the  domination  of  the  majority  easily  crowds 
from  the  arena  those  whose  qualifications  do 
not  appeal  to  its  mediocre  taste.  And  by  as 
much  as  mature  and  capable  minds  withdraw 
from  political  lif^,  by  so  much  are  the  weU- 
intentioned  masses  more  easily  led  astray  by 
sharp  and  self-interested  politicians  and 
politics  made  to  cater  te  mean  instincts.  .  .  . 
The  seditious  demagogue  who  appeals  to 
passion  is  less  dangerous  than  the  sly  political 
wire-puUer  who  exploits  the  indolence  and 
indifference  of  the  people;  and  evil  intent  is 
less  to  be  feared  than  dilettanteism  and  the 
intellectual  limitations  of  the  general  pubKc*' 

Before  noticing  this  general  indictment,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  the  author's  conten- 
tion that  it  is  democracy  that  is  responsible 
for  the  money-madness  with  our  adult  pecula- 
tion and  the  craze  for  athletics  with  our 
youth. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while  truly 
democratic  conditions  prevailed  in  America, — 
that  is,  before  privileged  and  class-interests 
united  with  |x>lit]cal  rings  and  bosses  to 
thwart  the  rule  of  all  the  people  for  self- 
enrichment  and  aggrandizement  and  to  de- 
feat the  free  and  untramelled  growth  of 
democracy  by  various  means,  not  tibe  least  of 
which  was  the  control  of  nominations,  there 
was  no  money-madness  such  as  prevaib  to- 
day in  the  republic.  It  was  not  until  after 
such  sinister  influences  as  the  Tweed  Ring, 
operating  with  Jay  Gould,  Jim  Fisk  and  the 
Erie  contingent,  and  Simon  Cameron  and 
Matthew  Quay,  acting  with  Tom  Scott  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  became  so  masterful  as  to  gain 
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1  incredibly  short  time  either  overreaching 
ical  power  or  vast  sums  of  acquired 
Ith  as  a  result  of  political  corruption  and 
[lege,  that  money  became  a  leading 
mining  factor  in  securing  prestige  and 
er  in  America.  Before  this  the  ideals  of 
American  youth  were  noble  and  sturdily 
ad,  and  this  lowering  of  ideals  and  shifting 
'he  standard  of  success  from  personal 
th  and  noble  endeavors  and  attainments 
cquisition  of  wealth  came  as  a  result  of 

subversive  and   undemocratic  influence 

was  injected  into  the  American  democ- 
It  was  the  legitimate  and  inevitable 
h  of  the  ultra-high  protective  system  of 
f,  the  rise  of  privilege  and  of  corporate 
Ith,  uniting  with  shrewd  and  unscrupulous 
its  and  attorneys  in  |x>litical  life  to  secure 
sh  ends  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
gain.  Before  the  entrance  of  this  prin- 
*  of  dass-govemment,  with  its  false  and 
icial  standards  and  ideals,  there  was  no 
etic  craze  or  undue  emphasis  on  physical 
is  present  in  our  educational  institutions 
mong  our  young.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
he  democratic  days  the  literary  societies 

the  debating  clubs  held  the  place  now 
[pied  by  footbaU,  baseball  and  like  games, 
e  the  diange  from  a  general  desire  on  the 

of  the  young  to  excel  in  Hterary  exercises 

in  forensic  art  to  a  passion  for  physical 
vess  and  |x>wer  was  as  marked  as  the 
ige  in  ideals  and  life  among  the  elders, 

was  doubtless  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
ing  of  standards  and  ideals  that  resulted 
the  placing  of  the  chief  emphasis  on 
erialistic  rather  than  idealistic  aims  and 
«pts. 

^ith  the  rise  of  classes  or  the  growth  of 
t  Professor  Munsterberg  terms  the  aristo- 
ic  spirit,  came  a  degree  of  artificiality 
T  before  known  in  America,  a  diminution 
ie  old  sturdy  integrity  that  marked  busi- 

life,  and  a  strong  reactionary  tendency 
;ovemment  and  in  the  ideals  of  a  large 
K>rtion  of  the  more  successful  among  the 
sficiaries  of  privilege  and  class-legislation. 
18  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  money-madness 

the  "athletic  virtuosity"  of  which  our 
lor  complains  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
tionary  and  imdemocratic  ideals,  or,  in 
ir  words,  to  a  falling  away  from  the  just, 
dy,  and  equitable  ideals  of  democracy, 
ossing  to  a  consideration  of  the  general 
ctment  of  democracy's  weakness,  in  which 

held  that  it  assigns  to  the  average  man 
lie  importance,  which  results  in  "a  lack  of 


comprehension"  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  "for  all  that  is  great  and  exceptional** 
and  in  a  "self-satisfied  dilettanteism  and 
complacency  before  the  accredited  and  trite 
in  thought,"  leading  to  the  subordination  of 
art  and  science  and  even  causing  politics  to  be 
dominated  by  individuals  of  mediocre  ability, 
we  find  a  contention  that  is  on  its  face  specious* 
and  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  gain-getting  and 
physical  sports,  is  thoroughly  fallacious. 
The  Professor  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
astray  by  mistaking  the  aristocratic  or  dasa- 
rule  of  the  present,  with  which  he  so  heartily 
sympathizes,  for  the  result  of  democracy. 
What  he  complains  of  is  the  result  of  claai- 
rulership,  the  result  found  in  monarchies  and 
all  class-ruled  lands.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
nowhere  are  true  merit  and  real  greatness  of 
character  and  mind  more  quickly  recognised 
than  in  a  true  democracy.  The  public  mind 
is  quick  to  discern  the  worthy,  if  left  free, 
unhampered  and  unprejudiced.  There  ia 
but  one  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  is  that 
the  advance  guard  in  all  lines  of  research  are 
regarded  with  more  or  less  suspicion  by  the 
people,  who  are  naturally  conservative  rather 
than  radical  in  thought.  But  the  history  of 
civilization  proves  nothing  more  clearly  than 
that  theocracies,  monarchies  and  daas-ruled 
lands  have  been  equally  slow  to  recognize  any 
advance  in  science,  speculative  thought  in 
government,  or  indeed  in  any  direction  except 
in  art  and  dilettante  forms  of  literature.  The 
pioneer  reformers,  the  radicals  and  the  daring 
thinkers  in  the  sphere  of  science  have  been 
ostracized,  persecuted  and  not  unfrequently 
slain  by  the  reactionary  governments  of  the 
past,  and  we  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
government,  even  in  this  respect,  has  been  as 
liberal  to  new  thought  and  the  enunciation  of 
high  and  humane  ideals  as  have  the  democ- 
racies; while  in  respect  to  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness,  democracy  may  well  stand 
bonneted  in  the  presence  of  any  other  form  of 
government.  And  if  we  except  art,  which  in 
ihe  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  vigorously  fostered  in  a  new  land  where  a 
nation  is  in  the  process  of  building,  we  con- 
fidently assert  that  no  European  countiy  can 
make  a  better  showing  of  appreciation  of  her 
distinguished  sons  thim  the  United  States,  so 
long  as  the  government  was  in  fact  a  democ- 
racy. 

Before  the  modem  plutocracy  arose  and 
privileged  interests  and  wealthy  corporations 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  or  thwarting  the 
popular  will,  the  halls  of  state  were  filled  by 
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our  ablest  statesmen, — our  Jeffersons,  Madi- 
sons.  Clays,  Websters,  Bentons,  Calhouns 
and  Sumners.  So  in  literature,  it  is  remark- 
aUe  what  honor,  popularity  and  recognition 
were  accorded  to  our  poets,  novelists,  scientific 
workers  and  inventors;  to  our  Longfellows, 
Lowells,  Bryants,  Whittiers,  Holmeses, 
Emersons,  Hawthomes,  Prescotts,  Motleys, 
Howes,  Morses,  Edisons,  and  scores  of  others, 
by  a  people  largely  pioneers,  battling  for  bread 
and  building  homes. 

There  oould  have  been  no  such  marvelous 
advance  as  America  has  made  in  invention, 
in  scientific  discovery  and  in  literature  if 
Professor  Munsteibeig's  criticism  were  even 
measurably  just. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  after  the  Civfl  war, 
with  the  rise  in  power  of  the  great  railways, 
the  Standard  Oil  and  other  corporations  and 
the  protective  system  of  tariff,  a  new  and 
powerful  influence  entered  American  political 
life.  Privilege,  in  essence  reactionary,  in 
spirit  that  of  class-government,  as  thoroughly 
inimical  to  democracy  as  it  is  congenial  to 
aristocracies  or  class-governments,  became 
more  and  more  a  dominating  factor  in  the 
republic.  From  the  national  government 
down  to  municipal  rule,  public-service  cor- 
porations and  other  privil^ped  interests  by 
various  direct  and  indirect  methods  began  to 
debauch  and  corrupt  government  on  the  one 
hand  while  th^  systematically  secured  the 
nomination  to  important  o£Sces  of  men  who 
had  been  attorneys  or  lobbyists  for  their 
interests,  and  over  whom  th^  felt  they  could 
exert  a  controlling  influence  in  all  measures 
in  which  personal  and  selfish  interests  were 
pitted  aganst  the  interests  of  the  people.  As 
a  result  our  government  to-day  is  honey- 
combed with  men  of  low  ideals  or  no  ideals. 


and  though  many  of  them  are  men  of  strong 
intellect,  their  lack  of  moral  greatness  and 
their  long  subserviency  to  ccmacienceiess 
masters  have  rendered  them  as  oon^icuoualy 
wanting  in  the  elements  of  great  statesman- 
ship as  they  are  in  those  of  lofty  patriotism 
or  fidelity  to  the  demands  of  democracy. 

In  aristocratic  govermnents  a  large  propor- 
ti<m  of  the  hereditary  representatives  are  not 
only  pledged  to  the  interests  of  their  class,  and 
therefore  place  those  interests  before  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  but  they  are  frequently 
mentally  far  inferior  to  the  men  sdected  by 
the  people.  Take  En^and,  for  example. 
Who  were  her  great  statesmen  during  the  last 
century,  or  from  what  rank  did  they  come? 
GladsUme,  Disraeli,  Bright,  Cobden,  Moriey, 
— one  may  run  through  the  list  of  the  really 
great  and  those  who  were  noUy  endowed  with 
moral  sentiments,  as  weD  as  intellectually 
brilliant,  and  he  will  find  that  the  large 
majority  were  the  men  whom  the  people  or 
the  electorate  at  large  pushed  to  the  front, 
not  the  hereditary  aristocrats. 

So  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  real  evOs  or  short- 
comings of  democracy,  which  Professor 
Munsterberg  pcnnts  out,  are  due  to  the  bxk 
of  democracy  or  to  the  reactionaiy  movement 
which  resulted  from  the  power  of  Qiganiied 
wealth  dominating  political  marfijneit  and 
thwarting,  nullifymg  or  overthrowuig  die 
will  of  the  unoiganized  masses  or  the  people. 
The  weakness  and  evil  pointed  out  are 
present  with  us,  but  they  are  due  to  too  Utde 
democracy,  not  to  too  much  democracy. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  aristocraticy  privi- 
l^ped  and  reactionary  influences  or  dass-mle 
have  supplanted  democracy,  the  evib  of 
which  Professor  Munsterberg  speaks  have 
grown  apace. 


A  GOVERNOR  WHO  WOULD  SCREEN  THE  DESTROYERS  OF 

THE  REPUBLIC. 


NOTHING  more  alarms  the  great  thieves, 
bribers,  corruptionists  and  other  wealthy 
criminals,  or  is  more  dreaded  by  the  sleek 
and  well-fed  advocates  and  special-pleaders 
for  the  men  who,  but  for  the  power  they 
wield  through  iU-gotten  gain,  would  be  wear^ 
ing  striped  prison-suits,  than  the  telling  car- 
toons of  the  brilliant  and  courageous  American 
artists. 

The  destruction  of  the  Tweed  Ring  was 
rendered    possible    through    the    powerful 


pictures  of  Thomas  Nast.    Tweed  on  one 

occasion   said:     "Let's   stop   them    d d 

pictures.  I  don't  care  so  much  what  the 
papers  write  about  me;  my  constituents 
can't  read,  but,  d — n  it,  they  can  see  pic- 
tures." And  on  another  occasion  he  ex- 
claimed in  rage  and  alarm  on  beholding  one 
of  Nast's  terrible  cartoons  illustrating  in  a 
striking  manner  how  the  Ring  was  robbing 
the  people:  "This  is  the  lut  straw.  I'll 
show  them  d d  publishers  a  new  tridc." 


^-'^^nl?* 


GOVERNOR  PENNYPACKER— "TURN  OFF  THE  LIGHT!    IT  HURTS  OUR  EYES!" 


Drawn  br  Dm.  Bsacd  axpienlr  (OrTnt  Akbni. 
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And  forthwith  he  had  all  the  school-books 
published  by  Harper  Brothers  thrown  out  of 
the  public-schools. 

Tweed  thus  early  learned  what  every  great 
public  plunderer,  thief  and  corruptionist 
since  that  day  has  known  and  felt, — namely, 
that  the  fearless  and  incorruptible  cartoonist 
is  the  deadly  enemy  of  wholesale  corruption, 
the  debauching  of  public  officials,  the  defying 
of  the  laws  made  to  protect  the  people,  and 
the  robbery  of  the  public  through  the  iniquit- 
ous union  of  |x>litical  bosses,  partisan  ma- 
chines and  the  trusts  or  great  corporations. 
The  riot  of  |x>lit]cal  corruption  and  im- 
morality that  has  marked  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  since  the  great  railway,  coal 
and  iron  industries  became  the  virtual  masters 
of  the  commonwealth,  through  the  grace  of 
Senator  Quay  and  other  corrupters,  has  long 
since  become  a  crying  shame  in  the  republic. 
So  notorious  has  become  this  debauchery  of  a 
great  commonwealth  that  the  newspapers 
and  cartoonists  have  of  late  been  active  in 
exposing  the  wickedness  that  has  too  long 
been  allowed  to  flourish.  At  last  the  cor- 
porations, the  venal  politicians  and  other 
corrupt,  inunoral  and  law-defying  elements 
have  found  a  powerful  ally  in  Governor 
Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  warfare 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  especially 


against  the  cartoonists,  will  probably  be  his 
only  daim  to  immortality,  unless  H  be  his 
characterisation  of  the  notorkNis  Senator 
Quay  as  "a  greater  man  than  Clay  or  Web- 
ster." From  the  days  of  Tweed  those  idis 
have  feared  publicity  or  the  exposure  of  their 
evil  and  criminal  deeds,  have  desired  to  sup- 
press the  cartoonists  and  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  A  few  years  ago  the  New 
York  bosses  and  political  wire-woricers  at- 
tempted to  enact  some  restrictive  legislatioii 
aimed  at  the  cartoonists,  but  an  indignant 
public  prevented  their  taking  away  frani  the 
people  one  of  the  greatest  wei^ns  in  the 
battle  against  bribery,  corruption,  graft  and 
thievery  in  general;  and  it  has  reniained  for 
Governor  Pennypacker  to  win  the  apfdaose 
of  the  enemies  of  the  republic  by  his  recent  at- 
tempts against  the  cartoonists.  If  Tweed  were 
living  he  would  hail  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment 

In  his  powerful  cartoon  this  monUi  Dan. 
Beard  iUustrates  the  practical  eflPect  of  Gov- 
emor  Pennypacker*s  action  in  seeking  to 
shield  thieves  and  corruptionists  from  the 
sun  of  publicity  It  is  a  cartoon  worthy  of 
Nast  and  should  do  much  to  aid  in  the  move- 
ment now  being  made  to  break  up  the  in- 
tolerable condition  of  corporate  and  oonmpt 
machine-rule  in  Pennsylvania. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  "THE  TWO  MYSTERIES":  A  CORRECTIGN. 


IN  THE  January  Arena,  Mr.  Clarence 
Cuningham  in  his  thoughtful  paper  on 
Walt.  Whitman,  following  the  lead  of  Pro- 
fessor McAlpine,  erroneously  quoted  the 
exquisite  poem,  "The  Two  Mysteries,"  as 
from  the  pen  of  Whitman.  This  poem  has 
for  years,  or  since  the  publication  of  Favorite 
Poems  of  English  and  American  Autkore, 
which  appeared  in  the  eighties  of  the  last 
century,  been  published  and  re-published  as 
the  production  of  the  "good,  gray  poet;"  for 
in  that  volume  it  was  credited  to  Whitman. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received 
by  us  from  W.  F.  Clark,  associate  editor  of 
St.  Nicholas^  will  serve  to  correct  the  error: 

"My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an 
article  in  the  January  number  of  Tme  Arena 
entitled  *A  Defense  of  Walt.  Whitman's 
"Leaves  of  Grass,**'  by  Clarence  Cuningham, 
in  which  the  author  follows  a  mistake  of  Pro- 
fessor Frank  McAlpine  in  attributing  the  poem, 
'The  Two  Mysteries,*  to  Walt.  Whitman. 


"The  poem  was  written  by  Mrs.  liary 
Mapes  Dodge,  the  editor  of  St  Nicholas.  It 
has  been  several  times  ascribed  to  Whitman, 
but  in  every  instance  where  this  mistake  has 
come  to  our  notice  we  have  endeavored  to 
have   it   corrected." 

This  poem  first  appeared  in  Seribner*s 
Monthly  in  the  summer  of  1^76,  and  was 
preceded  by  the  following  note,  which  prob- 
ably first  led  to  its  being  attributed  to  Walt 
Whitman: 

"In  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  its  white 
coffin,  lay  the  dead  child,  a  nephew  of  the 
poet.  Near  it,  in  a  great  chair,  sat  Walt 
Whitman,  surrounded  by  little  ones,  and 
holding  a  beautiful  little  girl  on  his  lap.  The 
child  looked  curiously  at  the  spectacle  of 
death,  and  then  inquiringly  into  the  old  man*s 
face.  *You  don*t  know  what  it  is,  do  you, 
my  dear?*  said  he;  adding,  'We  don*t, 
either.*'* 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT. 


A  TYPICAL  ILLUSTRATION  OP  THE  ARROGANCE  AND 

DESPOTISM  OF  THE  TRUST-SPIRIT. 


People  in  The  Poweb  op  The 
Octopus  or  The  "System.' 


f> 


RING  recent  years  and  with  increas- 
ing emphasis  from  month  to  month 
sk  to  week,  the  American  people  have 
ade  to  feel  the  essential  despotism  and 
n  brutality  of  the  trust-spirit.  With  a 
that  might  well  be  sjrmbolized  by  the 
ntem  and  the  gum-shoes,  and  with 
9  that  have  been  marked  at  every  step 
^1  injustice  not  unfrequently  accom- 
by  falsehoods,  comipt  practices  and 
it  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  that 
inteigity  upon  which  national  and 
lal   greatness   rest,    the   trusts   have 

masters  of  the  miUions.  Deriving 
length  partly  from  legalized  privileges, 
rom  the  mastery  of  |x>litical  machines 
i  successful  pushing  to  the  front  of 
lent  tools,  partly  from  their  control  of 
opinion-forming  agencies,  and  not  un- 
tly  through  evading  or  defying  all  laws 

to  protect  the  people,  th^  have  sue- 
in  levying  enormous  tributes  from  the 
ng  and  consuming  public,  that  in  turn 
creased  their  power  for  evil  while  de- 
l  the  power  for  resistance  on  the  part 
millions.  The  ethics,  or  rather  the 
ethics  that  has  characterized  the  great 
ind  arrogant  monopolies  that  to-day 

the  millions  of  America,  has  bred  in 
;ter  or  directing  minds  in  many  cases 
le  spirit  of  tyianny  and  contempt  for 
ts  of  others  that  in  past  times  marked 
ons  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  at  a 
te  those  of  Greorge  III.  in  his  treatment 

American  Colonies.  Of  the  law- 
,  government-corrupting  and  public- 
ing  actions  of  the  great  trusts  and  cor- 
is  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  on 
occasions,  and  shall  in  the  near  future 
imerous  other  typical  examples  and 
ions.  At  the  present  time  we  desire 
e  a  recent  outrage  that  alTords  a  start- 
stration  of  the  trust-spirit  and  methods 
obtain  in  American  to-day. 


An  Historical  Cartoon  and  a  Libel  Suit. 

From  time  to  time  fearless  and  reputable 
journals  not  directly  or  indirectly  beholden  to 
the  theatrical  trust  have  pointed  out  the 
wretchedly  insufficient  precautions  taken  by 
many  of  the  great  theater  managers  and 
lessees  to  prevent  serious  loss  of  life  to  the 
theater-going  public  in  the  event  of  fire. 
Such  agitation  has  always  been  extremely 
offensive  to  the  grasping  and  avaridous 
parties  responsible  for  such  conditions. 

Among  the  feariess  papers  which  have  for 
years  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of 
greater  New  York  because  of  their  insistence 
on  proper  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  exits  from  public  bufldings,  the 
weekly  journal,  Life^  deserves  special  considera- 
tion. Therefore  Life  has  not  been  loved  by 
those  who  place  the  acquisition  of  the  dollar 
above  the  protection  of  life.  Shortly  after  the 
Iroquois  Theater  holocaust  in  Chicago,  where 
through  the  criminml  neglect  of  ihe  re- 
sponsible parties  hundreds  of  persons  were 
burned,  suffocated  or  trampled  to  death. 
Life  published  a  terrible  and  tdling  cartoon. 
It  represented  one  of  the  many  locked 
exists  of  the  Iroquois  Theater.  The  double 
doors  were  padlocked,  but  had  been 
wrenched  open  a  few  inches,  and  through 
the  aperture  were  seen  numerous  hands 
frantically  waving, — hands  of  the  old  and  the 
young,  some  almost  baby  hands,  some  those 
of  matrons,  and  others  the  graceful,  shapely 
hands  of  maidens.  Smoke  and  flames  were 
escaping  through  the  aperture,  while  Death 
stood  complacently  in  front  of  the  exit. 
Underneath  the  picture  was  a  l^end  an- 
nouncing that,  "Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger 
Present  *Mr.  Bluebeard,'  late  of  the  Iroquois 
Theater.*'  This  picture  naturally  did  much 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  New  York 
which  compelled  the  managers  to  comply 
with  the  law.  It  also  tended  to  incense  the 
avaricious  managers  who  were  hoping  that 
the  storm  would  blow  over  and  that  they 
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would  not  be  compelled  to  make  the  changes 
that  had  been  demanded.  And  especially 
did  it  enrage  that  part  of  the  theater-trust 
mentioned  under  the  cartoon — Messrs.  Klaw 
and  Erlanger.  They  brought  suit  for  one 
hundred  thousand  doUars  damages  against 
TAfe,  The  case  was  not  heard  until  the  first 
week  in  January  of  this  year.  At  the  trial 
Life  showed  that  not  only  were  Messrs.  Klaw 
and  Erlanger  the  proprietors  of  "Mr.  Blue- 
beard" and  the  booking  agents  for  the 
Iroquois  Theater,  but  that  according  to  the 
records  they  were  one-fourth  owners  in  the 
ill-fated  theater.  The  case  was  tried  before 
Judge  Wallace  and  a  jury,  the  latter  promptly 
rendering  a  verdict  in  favor  of  TAfe. 


A  Hiqh-Handed  Attempt  to  Stifle 
Honest  Criticism. 

After  the  court  had  decided  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  cartoon  in  the  interests  of  human 
life  and  the  rightful  protection  of  the  people 
was  legitimate  and  right  in  view  of  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  case,  the  Theatrical 
Managers'  Association  passed  a  resolution 
barring  Mr.  Metcalfe  from  all  of  the  forty 
theaters  which  the  Association  controlled. 

Here  is  an  overt  act  so  grave  in  character, 
so  dangerous  in  its  influence  as  a  precedent, 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  un- 
challenged. A  public  journal,  true  to  the 
high  demands  of  journalism,  incurs  the 
wrath  of  certain  members  of  a  well-nigh  all- 
|x>werful  theatrical  trust.  They  seek  to 
silence  the  paper  through  a  libel  suit,  but  the 
evidence  is  so  overwhelming  in  its  character 
that  they  lose  the  suit.  Then,  failing  to 
silence  the  press  where  honest  criticism  is 
most  demanded — that  is,  where  human  life  is 
in  jeopardy — they  go  into  the  Managers' 
Association  and  secure  the  passage  of  the 
odious  and  un-American  resolution  boycotting 
the  dramatic  critic  of  Life,  In  speaking  of 
how  the  trust  dominates  Uie  Association,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  in  an  interview  republished  in  the 
Dramatic  Mirror  observes: 

"There  is  no  secret  about  the  matter  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  certain  powerful  managers 
in  New  York  to  ruin  almost  any  manager  in 
the  dty.  These  managers  control  practically 
the  bookings  of  every  theater  of  prominence 
in  the  entire  United  States.  For  that  reason 
many  managers  hestitate  to  give  public  ex- 
pression to  what  private  opinions  they  may 
have  in  this  matter." 


Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  forty  New 
York  theaters  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  dramatic  critic  of  lAfe 
by  preventing  him  from  entering  the  theaters. 

The  Absurd  Pretext  Made  For  This 

Outrage. 

True,  the  trust  did  not  dare  to  attack  Life 
and  its  critic  thus  boldly  and  directly.  It 
evidently  did  not  feel  that  the  American  press 
was  yet  quite  complacent  enough  to  ignore 
such  a  high-handed  outrage.  So  they  con- 
jure up  a  new  issue  and  give  as  a  reason  for 
barring  Mr.  Metcalfe  from  the  theaters,  that 
Life  has  criticized  certain  Jews;  and,  we  sup- 
pose chiefly  because  the  master-spirits  of  the 
theatrical  trust  happen  to  be  Hebrews,  tb^ 
insist  that  because  Life  has  assafled  certain 
Hebrews,  therefore  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  dra- 
matic critic  of  Life,  is  to  be  barred  from  the 
theaters  of  New  York. 

Here  an  issue  is  raised  entirely  foreign  to 
the  real  grievance.  But  even  if  the  contention 
were  true,  which  is  not  the  case,  what  do  the 
American  people  think  of  this  hi^-handed 
outrage  and  the  precedent  it  establishes? 
Here  is  the  amusement-loving  public  of  New 
York  in  the  hands  of  an  association  or  group 
of  men  arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  to 
bar  citizens  from  &ie  houses  of  amusement  and 
depriving  a  man  of  his  means  of  livdihood, 
because  it  is  alleged  that  the  journal  with 
which  the  party  in  question  is  associated  has 
assailed  a  certain  race  or  some  members  ci 
that  race.  In  referring  to  the  claim  put  for- 
ward by  the  theater-trust  and  its  confederates, 
Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  DramaHc  Mirror,  thus  thought- 
fully observes: 

"Klaw  and  Erlanger,  as  a  firm,  sued  Life 
for  an  alleged  libel,  assumed  to  have  been 
embodied  in  a  cartoon  rtiating  to  the  Iroquois 
Theater  fire,  and  not  to  Jews,  and  Mr. 
Metcalfe's  criticisms  of  the  theater  essentially 
have  been  directed  against  the  methods  of  the 
Theatrical  Trust,  rather  than  against  any 
particular  member  or  members  of  it,  or  against 
such  persons  simply  as  Jews.  As  it  happens, 
all  the  immediate  members  of  that  Trust,  as 
well  as  many  related  to  it  in  business,  are  Jews; 
but  \hey  aU  might  be  Yankees,  or  Frendimen, 
or  Englishmen — or  persons  of  various  mctB, 
as  th^  really  are — on  the  merits  of  this  case, 
and  without  regard  for  the  things  in  tbe 
theater  that  come  under  legitimate  criticiUD- 

"It  is  a  strange  fact,  too,  that  the  PkesideDt 
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of  the  Managers*  Association,  Daniel  Froh- 
man,  in  an  interview  published  last  week, 
stated  in  effect  that  the  punishment  to  be 
meted  out  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  by  the  theater 
managers  was  a  result  of  alleged  statements 
printed  in  TAfe — ^not  essentiallj  dramatic 
criticism — 'against  the  Jewish  race,  trades- 
men, financiers  and  professional  men.*  If 
this  be  so,  why  should  the  managers  of  New 
York  theaters,  outside  of  those  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned,  combine  to  defend 
'tradesmen,  financiers,  professional  men,* 
and  others  on  a  race-question?  Is  the 
Theatrical  Trust  or  Syndicate,  represented 
actively  by  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  powerful 
enough  to  align  a  majority  of  New  York 
theater-managers  in  an  attack  on  an  individual 
critic  on  these  grounds.^  And  if  the  trust  is 
powerful  enough  to  do  this  in  New  York, 
will  it  not  also  attempt  throughout  the  coimtry 
to  align  theaters  in  all  the  cities  that  it  controls 
against  a  critic  or  critics  that  may  find  matter 
to  criticize  in  the  productions  and  administra- 
tioQ  of  the  Trust,  claiming  that  such  criticism 
is  an  attack  on  the  Jewish  race  ?** 

But  this  palpably  absurd  attempt  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  public  from  this  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Theatrical  Trust  to  intimidate 
jouinalists  and  prevent  the  exposure  of  gross 
and  criminal  ne^ect  in  properly  providing 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  public  is  merely 
another  exhibition  of  the  very  familiar  tactics 
of  the  trusts,  the  railways  and  the  great  corpo- 
rations— ^tactics  that  have  been  in  vogue  for 
mare  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  with 
which  all  persons  familiar  with  the  history  of 
corporate  aggression  in  the  republic  are  thor- 
^ou^y  acquainted.  Always,  when  the  iniquity 
and  crime  prompted  by  tiie  inordinate  greed 
and  avarice  of  corporations  preying  on  the 
public  are  exposed,  cries  are  raised  to  befog 
the  popular  mind  or  divert  attention  from 
the  real  issue  raised.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Lawson's  exposures  of  the  gambling-hell  of 
Wall  street,  with  its  band  of  unscrupulous 
gamblers  who  play  with  stacked  cards  and 
loaded  dice,  affords  a  present-day  illustration 
of  this  fact.  The  multi-millionaires  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  and  other  gieat  Wall- 
street  qieculators  or  gamblers  employ  the 
dnewdcflt  and  most  intdlectually  alert  at- 
tom^B  of  the  land  to  watch  their  interests. 
If  the  ^>ecific  charges  of  Mr.  Lawson  had 
been  fabe,  the  Standard  Oil  crowd  would 
have  been  the  first  to  prosecute  Mr.  Lawson 
«nd  his  pnblishers  for  criminal  libel.    Indeed, 


according  to  the  issue  of  Everybody*i  Maga- 
zine for  February,  its  attorneys  threatened  in 
so  many  words  to  prompUy  prosecute  if  Mr. 
Lawson  stated  things  that  were  false.  Instead 
of  this,  the  stiletto  method  of  medieval  Italy 
has  been  substituted  for  open  warfare,  and  the 
host  of  minions  of  the  "system"  that  has 
plundered  and  is  plundering  every  American 
citizen,  through  low  rates  to  producers  and 
high  prices  to  consumers  and  by  other  methods 
*of  robbery,  have  joined  in  a  chorus  of  vitupera- 
tion and  calumny.  On  every  hand  the  public 
is  being  told  that  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  as  bad 
as  any  he  exposes.  He  is  described  as  a  fakir 
and  a  charlatan.  Attempts  at  intimidation 
have  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
"system.**  Indeed,  their  attorneys  even  went 
so  far  as  to  tiy  and  prevent  the  American 
News  Company  from  selling  the  January 
issue  of  the  magazine  contaiimig  the  articles, 
by  sending  them  a  warning  letter;  while  the 
most  absurd  and  reckless  statements  have 
been  circulated  by  men  who  daim  to  be  ultra- 
conservative,  all  calculated  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  divert  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  from  the  "system"  of  oppression, 
robbery  and  iniquitous  gambling  that  is 
making  Wall  street  and  America  a  reproach 
to  civilization,  or  to  try  to  lessen  the  force  of 
Mr.  Lawson*s  exposures  by  belittling  him. 

The  arbitrary  exclusion  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  on 
the  absurd  plea  made,  like  the  tactics  pursued 
against  Mr.  Lawson,  is  a  typical  illustration 
of  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  by 
the  trusts,  the  corporations,  the  railways  and 
other  predatory  bands  with  increasing  boldness 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  In  all  such 
instances  the  trusts  strive  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  real  points  at  issue. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  this 
attempted  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Theatrical 
Trust  and  those  beholden  to  it,  not  merely 
because  this  overt  act  strikes  at  the  most  im- 
|x>rtant  and  vital  right  of  the  American  people 
— fi^ee  criticism  of  iniquitous  action  or  of 
dangerous  conditions — ^but  also  because  it 
affords  so  striking  and  typical  an  illustration  . 
of  the  insolent,  arrogant  and  essentially  des- 
potic spirit  evinced  by  the  trust  or  the  "sys- 
tem*' everywhere,  and  furthermore  because  it 
iUustrates  the  invariable  method  or  tactics 
used  by  corporate  infiuences  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  real  points  at  issue.  It  matlen 
not  whether  one  studies  the  tactics  of  the 
ill-famed  Standard  Oil  Company*  the  stoiy 
of  the  Armour  Refrigerator-Car  Trust  and 
the  Beef  Trust  iniquity^  the  stories  of  the 
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great  raQway  oorporatioiis  and  the  express 
compaiiies  in  the  United  States,  or  the  history 
of  other  great  public  utility  companies, — in 
every  case  the  same  sordid,  arrogant,  despotic 
and  oppressive  spirit  is  present,  the  same 
readiness  to  resort  to  anv  kind  of  tactics  that 
will  serve  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  evils,  iniquities,  injustice  or  violations 
of  law  or  the  rights  of  individuals,  which  are 
the  subject  of  criticism.  Moreover,  this 
high-handed  action  is  but  one  incident  in  the  * 
great  battle  being  waged  between  reactionary, 
predatory    classes,    trusts    and    corporations 


against  the  genius  and  very  life  off  vepubKoia 
institutions.  It  is  one  incident  in  die  ine* 
pressiUe  conflict  upcm  whidi  the  fate  of 
democracy  depends.  Either  the  people  nuut 
rise  and  throttle  the  trusts  and  corporations,— 
or  the  "system,*'  if  you  please — or  the  people 
will  continue  in  an  increasing  degree  to  be  the 
prey  of  avarice  and  greed,  banded  togeAw 
and  almost  all-poweiful  through  enonnooi 
wealth,  the  mastery  of  political  mafhinfai,  the 
influence  of  public  opinion-forming  agencies, 
and  entrenchment  behind  all  the  ranufiah 
tions  of  government. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 


French  Statesmen's  Practical  Propo- 

srnoN  roB  Solvino  The  Liquor 

Problem. 

IN  THE  February  Arena  we  published  a 
comprehensive  and  authentic  paper  de- 
scribing how  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
gn4)ple(l  with  the  liquor  problem,  and  the 
excellent  results  that  have  followed  public 
control  as  compared  with  conditions  prevail- 
ing prior  to  this  economic  departure.  This 
month  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  consideration  of  the  liquor 
problem  and  the  propositions  advanced  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  French  extra-paiiia- 
mentaiy  commission  on  alcoholism  presided 
over  by  M.  Paul  Delombre,  as  in  many  re- 
spects that  report  impresses  us  as  being  the 
most  wise,  sane  and  fundamentally  sound 
discussion  that  has  appeared  in  years. 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  do  not 
in  any  way  antagonize  the  idea  of  public  con- 
trol of  the  liquor  traffic  as  so  successfully 
introduced  in  Scandinavia.  Indeed,  its  pro- 
visions might  be  made  a  complement  to  a 
system  of  public  control.  The  distinguished 
French  statesmen  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  whole  problem.  They  advance 
no  remedy  as  a  panacea.  They  recognize  the 
fact  that  intemperance  is  due  to  a  number  of 
causes,  and  that  any  system  of  treatment  that 
ignores  these  causes  will  necessarily  fail  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  Their  dis- 
cussion is  fundamental  in  character,  dealing 
largely  with  social  and  economic  conditions, 
and  Uie  remedies  suggested  would  at  once 
diange  the  conditions  and  vastly  improve  and 
devate  the  lot  of  the  millions  while  devel(^ing 
dbaracter  and  exalting  the  ideals  of  life . 


The  commission  found  that  among  the 
leading  contributing  causes  of  the  geneial 
intemperance  among  the  workers  and  the 
poor  of  France  are  the  following:  (1)  ignor- 
ance; (2)  lade  of  decent  housing;  (8)  hunger 
or  lade  of  suffident  nourishing  food;  (4)  bad 
air  in  factories  and  shops,  and  (5)  despair. 

Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  characters  the  dedaration  that,  *'There  is 
no  darkness  but  ignorance,**  and  brpadfy 
considered  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  IL 
Ddombre  finds  that  the  baleful  ignorance 
which  works  ruin  to  the  French  toilers  throu|^ 
intemperance  is  three-fold  in  diaracter.  Tbe 
people  need  to  be  enli^tened  in  such  a  way 
as  to  devdop  character  and  strengthen  the  wilL 
The  statesmen  urge  that  more  stress  be  given 
in  "the  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  with 
a  view  to  inculcating  self-control  and  sdf- 
respect, — ^in  a  word,  education  of  the  diar- 
acter and  the  will."  They  also  find  ignorance 
in  the  preparation  of  food  a  real  factor.  Food 
is  high,  and  when  it  is  badly  prepared  it  faib 
to  properly  nourish  the  body;  hence  a  craving 
on  the  part  of  the  system.  The  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  proper  preparation  of  food 
should  be  met  by  thorough  instruction  of  the 
girls  in  the  public  schools  in  plain  cooking. 
Each  pupil  should  be  taught  how  to  prepare 
food  in  a  nourishing  and  tempting  manner. 
A  third  contributing  cause  is  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  as  to  the  amaring  diaracter 
of  the  cheap  concoctions  that  they  drink.  The 
French  statesmen  believe  that  if  Uie  people  gen- 
erally knew  the  poisons,  and  indeed  the  genenl 
character  of  the  ingredients  of  what  tih^ 
suppose  to  be  pure  liquor,  the  systems  of  tlie 
poor  men  would  suffer  far  less  and  there  would 
be  a  general  diminution  in  intemperanoe. 
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ust  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  M. 
bre  and  his  eonfrhrea  are  prohibitionists. 
.,  they  regard  the  extreme  position  that 
men  to  indiscriminately  denounce  the 
of  wine  and  fermented  drinks  of  all 
as  unwarranted  and  calculated  to 
retard  the  progress  of  a  practical  pro- 
te  which  if  introduced  would  rapidly 
the  curse  of  intemperance.  But  they 
in  developing  the  character  and  will, 
inating  a  Imowledge  of  the  |x>isons  that 
nto  the  make-up  of  cheap  drinks,  and 
Lg  out  the  baleful  effects  which  they 
m  the  human  system,  and  in  supple- 
g  this  knowledge  with  a  thorough 
g  of  the  girls  in  the  art  of  cooking,  to 
d  that  wholesome  and  nourishing  food 
3  found  in  all  homes. 
>rance,  however,  b  only  one  contribut- 
ise  of  intemperance  among  the  workers; 
!Cording  to  these  statesmen  one  of  the 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
ng  of  the  cabarets  or  saloons  at  night  b 
idition  of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  or  a 
li  decent  housing.  The  toilers  are 
d  in  dark,  noisome  tenements  where 
dst  without  any  home  life  worthy  of  the 
md  without  any  contributing  influence 
>uld  make  the  home  a  lode-stone.  The 
to,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bright  and 
^y  cheerful.  They  are,  indeed,  social 
1  that  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dirty,  noisome  and  forbidding  tene- 
To  meet  these  conditions  the  mcm- 
>f  the  conmiission  demand  that  the 
en  shall  have  healthful  homes.  *'Tear 
aU  noisome  rookeries,  clean  up  the 
snts,  reduce  the  water-rates,  provide 
necessaiy  for  good  housekeeping!" 
n,  unsanitary  environment  in  factories, 
ind  work-places,  the  commission  holds 
another  important  contributing  cause, 
sdly  is  the  poor  ventilation  of  these 
condemned,  as  here  they  find  that  the 
8  in  a  large  pro|x>rtion  of  cases  are 
led  to  breathe  close,  heavy  and  vitiated 
stores,  shops,  factories  and  miUs,  with 
writable  result  that  the  toilers  become 
estless  and  exhausted.  Now  to  meet 
il  condition  that  is  one  of  the  real 
of  intemperance,  M.  Delombre's  com- 
i  would  in  so  far  as  possible  make  these 
laoes  healthful  by  compelling  the 
icti(Mi  of  the  best  systems  of  ventilation, 
r,  they  would  legaiize  Sunday  and  also 
ly  afternoon  as  holidays  for  rest  and 
km»  and  they  would  have  the  com- 


munity provide  rapid  transit  and  low  fares  to 
the  country,  while  they  would  also  have  the 
cities  open  parks  and  gardens  in  all  the  con- 
gested quarters  and  thus  encourage  the  people 
to  spend  every  hour  possible,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  work,  in  the  pure  open  air. 

These  things,  the  committee  wisely  holds, 
would  tend  to  greatly  lessen  the  temptation 
to  drink.  Further  than  this,  th^  reconmiend 
the  distributing  of  coffee  and  tea  among  the 
employ^  before  they  leave  the  factories  or 
shops,  as  a  means  of  taking  away  the  tempta- 
tion to  stop  at  the  cabaret  on  the  way  home. 

Another  cause  is  hunger  and  ^liaustion. 
The  food  in  France  is  dear  and  the  prepara- 
tion frequently  bad.  Too  '  little  food  and 
unsanitary  environment  in  homes  and  work- 
places naturally  produce  general  exhaustion, 
and  every  means  should  be  employed  to  bring 
down  to  as  reasonable  a  figure  as  possible  the 
cost  of  simple  and  nutritious  foods.  This 
committee  would  allow  no  criminal  trusts  to 
put  up  the  price  of  life's  necessities,  but 
would  rather  have  the  State  make  the  pro- 
vision of  food  at  the  most  reasonable  figure 
possible  a  matter  of  governmental  concern. 

Further  than  this,  the  committee  would 
encourage  all  places  and  things  that  would 
tend  to  keep  the  workers  out  of  the  cabarets, 
such  as  illustrated  lecture  courses,  singing 
societies,  popular  theaters  and  libraries. 

Another  cause  of  intemperance  is  the  loss 
of  hope  or  the  creeping  paralysis  of  despair. 
Thousands  of  laborers  lose  their  positions. 
They  have  little  or  nothing  saved.  They  see 
little  or  nothing  in  the  future  for  tiiem. 
They  turn  to  drink  and  sink  to  depths  from 
which  there  is  little  hope  of  rescue.  Now  our 
twentieth-century  statesmen  propose  societies 
for  saving,  insurance  against  enforced  idle- 
ness and  illness,  and  also  the  establishment  of 
retreats  for  unemployed  laborers.  In  a  word, 
they  would  have  the  State  in  so  far  as  possible 
help  to  preserve  the  courage  and  self-respect 
of  the  workers.  The  committee  also  advises 
the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
inebriety,  where  the  victims  of  drink  desire 
to  be  restored.  And  to  this  splendid  plan  of 
moral  and  social  betterment — which  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  reducing  the  causes 
of  intemperance  would  be  richly  worth  the 
while,  because  it  would  elevate  and  ennoble 
the  lives  of  the  millions,  bringing  sunshine 
and  happiness,  self-respect  and  courage,  and 
increased  efficiency  that  would  mean  greater 
individual  and  national  prosperity  while  con- 
tributing most  effectively  to  a  noblet^  tt«et  vbA 
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truer  dvOizatioii  on  the  morrow — our  French 
statennen  would  add  the  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  statutes  governing  the  sale  of  liquor, 
the  enactment  of  vigorous  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  illicit  sale  of  liquors,  and  such  wise 
supervision  of  the  trade  as  would  approach  in 
effectiveness  the  public  control  of  Scandi- 
navia. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  democratic  states- 
manship in  the  morning  hours  of  the  twentieth- 
century  treating  these  great  questions  so 
broadly,  so  sanely  and  with  such  consideration 
for  the  highest  interests  of  all  the  people. 
The  programme  as  outlined  will,  we  believe, 
more  and  more  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
most  thoughtful  people  in  all  progressive  lands. 
More  and  more  will  men  come  to  see  that  the 
drink  curse,  as  well  as  other  disintegrating 
ftustors  in  present-day  civilization,  is  largely 
due  to  society's  neglect  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people, — the  fulure  of  govern- 
ments to  secure  justice  for  all  and  to  recognize 
the  supremely  important  truth  that  the  law 
of  solidarity  is  sudi  that  an  injustice  done  to 
one  hurts  all,  and  that  the  hi^piness,  pros- 
perity and  elevation  of  all  the  people  must  be 
the  supreme  concern  of  statesmanship  in 
lands  that  are  to  flourish  and  lead  in  the  pro- 
cession of  civilization. 


The  Red  Czar  and  The  Massacre  of 
The  Innocents. 

Seldom  in  recent  years  has  autocracy  ap- 
peared in  so  hideous  a  light  as  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  January,  when  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
after  previously  spuming  the  petition  of  the 
semstvos  for  a  constitutional  government, 
answered  the  touching  petition  of  starving 
men,  women  and  children  with  a  murderous 
volley  from  his  brutal  soldiery.  The  starving 
and  oppressed  poor  had  been  led  by  the  noble 
priest  whom  they  loved  and  in  whom  they  had 
implicit  confidence,  to  believe  that  the  Czar, 
if  he  personally  knew  of  their  misery  and  the 
injustice  under  which  they  suffered,  would 
take  measures  for  their  relief.  Was  he  not 
the  Little  Father?  Were  they  not  all  in  a 
way  his  children  ?  And  so  the  wretched 
suffering  ones,  goaded  on  by  starvation's 
pangs,  sought  to  lay  their  woe  at  the  feet  of 
the  throne,  that  Uiey  might  have  justice. 
They  asked  for  bread;  they  were  given 
bullets.  Seldom  was  the  massacre  of  men, 
women  and  children  more  unprovoked  or 
brutally  inhuman.  By  that  deed  the  Czar, 
his  savage  uncles  and  his  brutal,  reactionary 


councillors,   placed   themsdves   beyond  tihe 
pale  of  dvilization. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  Czar  being  a  hdlpba 
puppet  He  is  the  respcmsible  head  of  die 
government.  His  word  is  law.  By  his  uk 
stood  Prince  Mirsky,  ready  to  uphold  Ui 
hands  and  to  gather  around  him  the  libaiL 
the  high-minded  and  the  oonsdenoe  elancat 
in  the  statesmanship  of  Russia.  To  him  was 
given  an  opportunity  sdidcmi  vouchsafed  to  i 
modem  ruler.  He  enjoyed  the  lofve  and 
respect  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  people. 
When  he  refused  the  petition  of  the  zemstvos 
he  let  pass  an  opportunity  that  would  have 
won  for  him  an  immortality  of  ^ry  and  i 
position  among  the  world's  great  progressive 
statesmen  and  liberators;  and  when  be 
refused  to  frankly  meet  the  poor,  ii»t*wimH 
and  starving  workmen — men,  women  and 
children — ^led  by  a  noble-minded  priest,  who 
only  sought  to  lay  their  grievances  at  his  feet, 
he  proved  himself  a  coward.  That,  however, 
might  have  been  overiooked;  but  when  he 
permitted  the  order  to  be  given  to  his  soldiers  to 
mow  down  the  starving  ones  whose  only  crime 
was  a  desire  to  lay  their  woes  at  the  feet  of 
the  Little  Father,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
execrable  of  the  world's  great  murderer»— 
a  wholesale  murderer  of  the  innocents.  From 
henceforth  he  should  be  styled  the  Red  Cstr. 
And  more  than  this:  This  act  of  indescribaUe 
inhumanity  has  widened  as  has  nothing  thit 
has  preceded  it,  the  breach  between  tbe 
tyrant  and  the  people.  To  the  curses  of 
crushed  and  despoiled  Poland  and  Finlsad, 
the  anathemas  of  the  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted Hebrews,  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
exiles  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world,  is  now  added  the  deathless  resent- 
ment of  the  toilers  throughout  Russia  who 
have  learned  to  think;  while  the  horror  of 
this  crime  will  fire  anew  the  passion  for  justice, 
freedom  and  progress  that  bums  so  bristly 
in  the  brains  of  many  of  the  students,  educa- 
tors and  foremost  Russian  citizens.  The 
autocracy  may  crush  the  present  uprisingf 
may  apparently  succeed  for  a  time,  but  it  has 
written  its  own  death-warrant. 


The  Government  as  a  Landlord. 

New  Zealand  is  entitled  to  be  cha^ 
acterized  as  the  nation  that  dares  to  lea<i- 
This  proud  distinction  long  belonged  pi^ 
eminently  to  the  United  States,  but  as  our 
nation  became  less  and  less  progressive  sad 
more   and   more   subservient   to   privileged 
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and  reactionary  monarchal  ideals,  it 
i  more  and  more  a  camp-follower 
the  great  peoples  of  the  earth,  electing 
the  reactionary  policies  of  class-ruled 
ather  than  to  adopt,  as  Switzerland  and 
lations  have  adopted,  new  measures  to 
changed  conditions,  to  the  end  that 
r  goremment  might  be  preserved  and 
Uy  expanded.    Thus  we  find  that  our 

have  long  been  the  victims  of  the 
xpress  companies  and  the  railways  in 
to  postal  matters,  while  Great  Britain 
her  nations,  through  the  introduction 
al  savings-banks,  the  parcels-post  and 
progressive  measures,  have  extended 
leficent  sphere  of  popular  government, 
I  in  these  respects  the  government  the 
;  of  all  the  people  instead  of  placing 
ople  at  the  mercy  of  grasping  and 
Dus  private  corporations.  So  iJso  in 
pal-ownership  Great  Britain  has  taken 
d  among  the  nations,  while  through^ 
erweening  influence  of  powerful  and 
^hly  corrupt  private  corporations 
»  is  lagging  woefully  behind  in  the 
don  of  the  nations.  Australia,  New 
d,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
nations  have  taken  over  the  railways 
e  operating  them  for  the  benefit  of  all 
ople,  while  here  again  our  people  are 
obbed  on  all  sides,  not  only  through  the 
Gulway  corporations,  but  by  the  conniv- 
f  these  powerful  public  carriers  with 
'  unscrupulous  monopolies,  such  as  the 
rd  Oil  Company,  the  Armour  Refrigera- 
*  Trust,  the  coal  trust,  the  Colorado  Coal 
lel  Company,  and  other  almost  equally 

and  conscienceless  organizations  that 
1  thwarting  and  destroying  competition 
en  enabled  to  extort  untold  millions  from 
ilth-creators  and  consumers  of  America. 


In  New  Zealand  as- in  no  other  country  the 
government  has  concerned  itself  with  meas- 
ures calculated  to  benefit  all  the  people. 
Here  we  have  more  equitable  land  laws  than 
in  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Here  the  government  owns  and  operates  the 
railways,  the  telegraph  and  the  insurance. 
Here  the  enormous  loss  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  injury  to  the  nation  incident  to 
industrial  wars  and  strikes  is  rendered  im- 
possible by  courts  of  conciliation  or  arbitral 
tion,  and  in  various  other  ways  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people  are  made  the  first 
concern  of  the  State. 

The  latest  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  New  Zealand  is  the  destruction 
of  extortion  by  landlords,  through  the  State 
competing  for  tenants.  In  Wellington,  the 
capital  of  New  Zealand,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  has  rendered  it  possible  for  the  land- 
lords to  reap  a  rich  harvest  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  through  charging  extorti<Hiate 
rents.  Now  the  government  proposes  to  buy 
land  and  erect  buildings  of  various  kinds  and 
rent  them  so  as  to  realize  a  moderate  return 
as  interest  on  the  investment.  The  result,  it 
is  stated,  will  be  to  reduce  rents  at  least  one- 
half.  The  parasite  class  will  of  course  h<dd 
up  its  hands  in  horror  at  the  spectade  of  the 
State  placing  the  interests  of  the  people 
before  the  unjust  extortion  of  a  class;  but 
when  our  people  begin  to  think  for  themselves 
and  cease  to  take  their  opinions  from  news- 
papers and  other  paid  special-pleaders  for 
predatory  wealth  and  privil^;ed  dasses*  th^ 
too  will  demand  that  our  government  fulfil 
that  essential  condition  of  democracy — the 
placing  of  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
before  the  selfish  demands  of  small  privil^ed 
interests,  such  as  the  railways,  the  trusts  and 
other  corporations. 


COOPERATION  IN  AMERICA. 


;  March  of  Cooperation  in  The 
Middle  West. 

HILE  Gieat  Britain,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Denmark  and  other 
;an  nations  have  made  marked  progress 
tical  co5peration,  building  up  vast  busi- 
which  are  securing  to  the  co5perators 
y  returns  that  hitherto  have  gone  into 
[ers  of  great  monopolies  or  the  middle- 


men, America  has  been  until  very  recently 
indifferent  to  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the 
Rochdale  stores  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
shown  steady  and  healthy  growth.  There 
have  been  many  successes  in  insurance  and 
in  banking,  and  some  successful  fruit  com* 
panics,  creameries,  oobperative  stores  and 
elevators*  but  on  the  whole  the  cooperative 
idea  has  not  impeded  strongily  to  the  imaginar 
tion  of  our  peopk  until  within  the  past  twoyean« 
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Now»  howeveTt  it  seeqiB  to  be  taking  a  finn 
hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  most  Uioug^t- 
ful  wealth-producers  and  consumers.  Especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  in  the  Middle  West.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  wealth-creators  have  come  so 
under  the  influence  of  this  idea  that  its  steady 
growth  is,  we  think,  assured.  Moreover,  the 
failures  of  the  past  are  proving  object-lessons 
to  present-day  cooperators,  wl^e  the  magnifi- 
cent success  of  England,  where  the  co&perators 
each  year  are  receiving  over  $45,000,000,  and 
the  notable  successes  of  Denmark,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  are  showing  our  people  what  can 
be  done.  Consequently  the  movement  in 
America  is  to-day  in  a  more  healthy  and  vig- 
orous condition  than  ever  before.  Even  the 
great  daily  papers  are  taking  note  of  the 
movement  and  tradesmen  in  various  cities  are 
becoming  alarmed  at  its  growth.  The  New 
York  World  recently  published  the  following 
dispatch  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which  in- 
dicates something  of  the  present  status  of 
co&peration  in  Iowa: 

••Sioux  Cmr,  la.,  Dec.  15  (Special)— Store- 
keepers in  country  towns  throughout  Iowa,  and 
especially  dealers  in  coal,  lumber,  live-stock, 
building  materials,  etc.,  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  co- 
operative trading  movement  ifl  the  State. 
The  tendency  to  cooperation  b  not  confined 
to  trading,  for  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  are 
also  building  their  water-works,  steam  and 
hot-water  heating,  telephone,  electric  and  gas- 
plants,  or  buying  them  from  private  corpora- 
tions, in  great  numbers. 

••The  municipal-ownership  movement  is 
not  new,  though  it  has  never  been  so  vigorous 
as  now.  But  the  development  of  cooperative 
trading  which  began  in  Iowa,  with  the  famous 
Rockwell  Cooperative  Company,  is  going  on 
at  a  pace  never  before  dreamed  of.  Recently 
about  seventy-five  cooperative  concerns  were 
represented  at  a  convention  at  Rockwell,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  inspiration  of  this  meeting 


scores  of  others  are  being  oiganiaed  efoj 
m(mth.  Another  meeting  wffl  be  held  at  But 
well  in  February,  and  it  is  expected  to  hnt 
neariy  two  hundred  going  concemaxepiesentei 
••The  RockweU  society  hcgm  by  handing 
grain  and  live-stock,  maefy  aiming  to  cfini* 
nate  middlemen  in  marketing  prodndi. 
Later  it  put  in  lumber,  coal,  elevators  and  a 
big  general-store.  Now  it  does  a  businea  of 
alx>ut  $700,000  a  year  in  a  village  of  loar 
hundred  people." 

The  Arena  was,  we  believe,  the  first  lead- 
ing American  magazine  to  advocate  coiSpenr 
tion  and  to  publish  extended  papers  on  the 
cooperative  work  in  the  Old  World,  and  it 
affords  us  great  pleasure  to  see  this  movement 
taking  su<^  firm  root;  for  wherever  coOpefi- 
tive  experiments  as  earned  on  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Old  World  become  firmly  grounded 
their  spread  and  growth  are  phenomenal 
and  by  disbursing  the  wealth  among  die 
creators  and  consumers  the  baleful  infiueooe 
of  great  fortunes  acquired  by  trusts  and  cor- 
porations, exhibited  in  corrupted  legislation 
which  secures  to  special  privil^pes  practied 
immunity  from  punishment  and  the  power 
to  levy  exorbitant  tribute,  is  destroyed.  So 
convinced  are  we  of  the  vital  importance  of 
this  practical  progressive  step  that  we  have 
arranged  for  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with 
the  results  of  cooperation  in  the  Old  Woild, 
for  The  Arena.  The  opening  contributioB 
we  publish  in  this  issue.  It  has  been  pie- 
pared  for  us  by  the  eminent  Secretaiy  of 
the  Cooperative  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  who  is  the  real  head  of  the 
greatest  cooperative  organization  in  the  woikL 
The  author  gives  a  brief  but  graphic  outline 
of  the  historic  development  of  cooperation  in 
England  and  Scotland,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  present  status  of  co- 
operation in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  paper 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  this  great  move- 
ment will  find  valuable  and  inspiring. 


THE  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  OPPRESSED  OF  OTHER  LANDS. 


The  Immigraiion  Question. 

THE  RECENT  paper  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Crosby  in  The  Arena  has  awakened 
general  interest  and  has  called  forth  a  number 
of  letters.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  important  question  and  that 


much  may  be  said»  and  indeed  has  been  said 
against  the  practically  unrestricted  inmugia- 
tion  which  has  been  so  stimulated  by  the 
great  transportation  companies  and  covertly 
by  the  great  employing  corporations  during 
recent  years.  But  because  this  side  of  the 
question  has  been  so  generally  presented,  whfle 
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ediumns  of  many  papers  and  magasines 
kcfe  been  dosed  to  the  immigrant's  view  or 
to  aaj  position  favorable  to  the  immigrant, 
w%  wtae  ^ad  to  have  the  old  democratic  view 
ao  strongly  and  succinctly  presented  as  was 
in  the  December  Arena.    Among  the 

ty  letters  received  by  Mr.  Crosby  and  at 
tfoB  office,  relating  to  this  paper,  the  two 
foDofwing  are  of  such  interest  Uiat  we  have 
decided  to  give  them  to  our  readers.  One 
pccaents  the  views  of  a  prominent  citizen  of 
New  York;  the  other  those  of  a  Greek  im- 
nignLnt. 

''Mt  Dsar  Mr.  Crosbt: 

''I  have  read  with  intense  interest  your 
article  in  The  Arena  of  December,  'The 
Iinniigration  Bugbear.'  I  trust  this  article 
win  be  widely  read,  and  no  doubt  it  will,  as  it 
conveys  most  valuable  thought  and  informa- 
tioo.  You  have  put  many  of  your  broad 
ideas  in  your  own  inimitable  style,  and  they 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
leader.  I  believe  entirely  with  you,  and  have 
contended  for  some  time  that  as  our  country 
18  preSminenUy  a  country  of  inunigrants,  to 
reverse  our  policy  would  be  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  logic  of  our  own  history. 

"Roger  Williams  had  the  right  idea,  and 
he  preached  it  250  years  ago.  He  said  (I 
qnote  from  memory):  'YVlien  you  have 
crossed  over  the  blade  brook  of  some  soul 
bondage  yourselves,  leave  a  plank  for  dis- 
tresaed  souls  who  come  after  you.' 

**I  remember  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
when  coming  from  Naples  there  were  very 
few  first-dass  passengers,  but  a  shipload  of 
immigrants.  I  amused  myself  after  dinner 
in  going  to  the  lower  deck  to  distribute  some 
apples  and  sweetmeats  among  the  children. 
One  day,  returning  to  the  upper  promenade 
deck,  a  gentieman  accosted  me  and  said  he 
observed  me  frequenUy  among  the  immigrants, 
and  asked  if  he  might  inquire  why  I  did  so. 
I  replied,  because  I  had  found  that  the  best 
people  who  came  to  America  were  to  found 
in  the  steerage.  He  replied:  'I  am  com- 
pelled to  agree  with  you,  as  I  came  over  that 
way  mysdf.'  The  person  who  spoke  to  me 
was  Professor  Von  Hoist,  who  as  you  know 
was  the  author  of  the  best  constitutional 
history  of  the  United  States. 

**!  trust  that  our  Statue  of  Liberty  which 
dominates  our  beautiful  harbor  shaU  not  be 


converted  into  a  false  god  and  mock  with 
hollow  promises  the  thousands  who  every 
year  sedc  our  land  of  liberty.  We  have  a 
moral  right  to  turn  back  criminals  and  those 
who  have  adopted  beggary  as  a  profession; 
beyond  this  we  should  never  go,  and  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  of  inquiring  how  mudi 
money  a  man  has  in  his  pocket  who  comes 
over  here. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Oscar  S.  Strauss." 

Although  Mr.  Strauss  wrote  this  letter  with 
no  expectation  of  its  being  published,  at  our 
request  he  has  kindly  consented  to  its  publica- 
tion. 

The  communication  from  the  Greek  im- 
migrant, which  we  give  bdow,  b  published 
without  signature  for  obvious  reasons: 

"Mr.  Ernest  Crosbt: 

"My  dear  Sir: 

"I  read  the  artide  about  Immigration  writ- 
ten by  you  in  The  Arena  of  month  Decem- 
ber. I  am  Greek  and  only  for  two  years  I 
live  in  your  country.  Except  the  artide  of 
Mr.  Austin  in  the  North  American  Review^  I 
read  few  artides  concerning  the  immigration 
like  yours.  In  this  country  it  is  a  great  move- 
ment against  the  foreigners  and  especially 
those  of  Latin,  Slavic  and  Jewish  descent. 
The  Latin  and  Jew  (altruists  and  senti- 
mentists)  will  give  in  this  country  some  of 
their  qualities  that  the  northern  peoples  do  n't 
have.  The  Americans  (egoists  and  indi- 
vidualists) need  some  of  our  blood  to  change 
their  character  in  the  next  generation. 

"I  am  a  young  man  who  reads  all  the 
questions  concerning  the  sodal  conditions  of 
the  peoples,  and  I  travelled  for  years  through 
the  European  continent.  I  speak  also  French 
and  Italian,  and  I  work  in  a  factory  like  com- 
mon laborer,  and  I  can  state  this  feeling  of  the 
American  against  us.  But  the  result  of  those 
prejudices  will  be  that  after  the  coming  sodal 
transformation  in  Europe  all  the  young  and 
intelligent  Europeans  will  come  back  abroad, 
and  this  country  will  remain  a  pure  capitalistic 
country,  without  art  and  music,  sdence  and 
philosophy;  only  blood-money  and  par- 
venues. 

"I  hope  that  your  artide  will  contribute  in 
some  way  to  change  the  mind  of  the  intelligent 
American  people,  and  thank  you  for  the 
defence  you  make  for  us.'* 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  SING  SING.* 


A  Book  Study. 


I.  THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

THIS  work  is  an  inteiiflelj  interesting 
volume.  Indeed,  few  books  of  short 
stories  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  general 
reader  as  will  this  tale  of  life  in  one  of  our 
great  state-prisons;  yet  it  bears  every  sign  of 
being  a  careful,  conscientious  efiPort  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  present  an  absolutely 
faithful  and  truthful  picture  and  to  preserve  a 
strictly  judicial  frame  of  mind  from  first  to 
last.  Tliere  is  no  wholesale  or  indiscriminate 
criticism,  yet  abuses  are  pointed  out,  though 
the  author  insists  that  conditions  to-day  are  in 
most  respects  much  better  than  in  former  times 
and  he  is  careful  to  give  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  reasons  or  causes  responsible  for  the 
shortcomings,  injustice  and  abuses  that  pre- 
vail; yet  there  is  nothing  suggestive  of  special 
pleading  of  unjustifiable  defence  of  evil  or 
discreditable  conditions.  He  evidenUy  merely 
desires  to  give  the  reader  an  all-round,  fair 
and  impartial  view  of  things  as  they  are,  or  as 
he  has  experienced  them.  In  his  opening 
chapter  he  observes: 

"I  have  brought  out  of  my  imprisonment 
no  bitter,  vindictive  spirit.  I  have  had  the 
common  experience  of  a  convict  and  his  share 
of  harsh  and  unjust  treatment,  but,  on  the 
whole,  what  is  written  here  is  not  informed 
by  any  memory  of  it.  It  is  simply  an  honest 
effort  to  tell  the  story  of  my  years  in  Stag  Sing 
Prison." 

As  a  writer  Number  1500  possesses  an  easy 
style  and  has  the  rare  power  of  seiring  upon 
salient  points  in  a  story  and  investing  them 
with  an  interest  that  is  seductive  and  com- 
pelling. The  book  is  one  that  merits  wide 
circulation. 

The  author  was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  a  term 
of  ten  years.  His  strong  literary  taste  and 
ability  were  evidenced  some  years  ago  when 
he  prevailed  upon  the  prison  authorities  to 
allow  him  to  utilize  the  idle  printing-press  by 
publishing  a  paper  for  the  prisoners.  The 
officials,  after  some  hesitation  and  many  mis- 
givings, finally  consented,  and  The  Star  of 
Hope  was  founded.  This  paper,  by  far  the 
ablest  publication  of  the  land  that  has  i^ 
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peared,  was  edited  with  marked  judgment  nd 
discrimination.  Many  of  the  editorials  nd 
contributed  papers  were  surprisingly  good, 
and  the  favorable  attention  it  attracted  out- 
side of  the  prison,  where  a  limited  number  of 
cq>ies  circulated,  testified  to  its  steriing  wof& 
and  the  high  general  diaracter  of  the  pubBeft- 
tion. 

II.  THE  BITTER  HOUB8  THAT  MAM»n  hD 
ADVENT  INTO  SINQ  SING. 

The  humiliation  and  misery  experienced 
by  the  prisoner  when  the  gaping  thrcnig  stand 
at  him  as  he  was  taken  from  the  piifloo-vu 
to  the  cars  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  aie 
vividly  set  down,  as  are  also  the  terrible  hoon 
when  he  first  entered  the  prison.  As  the 
picture  of  the  bitter  period  when  he  donned 
the  prison  garb  also  shows  how  far  our  prisoos 
fall  short  of  what  they  should  be  in  some 
respects,  we  give  below  his  moving  recital: 

"The  cells  are  seven  feet  by  three  feet  and 
six  inches,  and  six  feet  high.  My  own  con- 
tained, when  I  entered  it,  an  iron  water-kit, 
a  wash-basin,  an  iron  bed-frame  hooked  on 
the  wall,  with  a  dirty,  lumpy  straw  mattren, 
a  filthy  straw  pillow  and  two  shabby*  coarse 
blankets  which  had  never  been  aired  and 
which  were  so  dirty  and  stench-pervaded  tiiat 
only  fire  could  have  purified  them,  lliefe 
was  also  a  tin  cup  full  of  a  dark  hot  liquid. 
They  called  it  coffee.  I  was  familiar  with  a 
similar  beverage  for  neariy  seven  yean,  and 
the  title  was  unconvincing  to  the  last.  It  was 
only  as  much  like  coffee  as  rank  hypocrisy  is 
like  pure  religion.  There  was  no  stool,  nor 
can,  nor  table, — ^no  other  furniture  ezoq>t  a 
few  spikes  in  the  white-washed  walls. 

"I  did  not  take  note  of  all  these  things  at 
once.  I  came  to  know  them  later  on;  but  that 
hard  bleakness  and  squalor  fell  (m  my  soul  as 
if  its  weight  would  press  out  hope  and  life.  I 
stood  in  what  was  to  be  my  home  for  siz  and 
a  half  years  and  gave  way  to  de^Mur,  the 
despair  that  rages  impotently  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  curses  and  imprecations  on  Fate. 
Ah,  well!  in  that  same  cell  I  came  to  know 
hours  of  peace  and  rest,  and  in  the  daj-time 
I  longed  for  its  quiet  and  privacy.  With  books 
and  with  pen  and  ink,  yes,  with  the  game  of 
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tee  that  had  been  commended  to  me  by 
aan-alajing  gambler,  and  with  like  oc- 
ions,  I  foigot  the  stone  walls,  the  grated 
the  narrow  space;  there,  filling  the  dose 
ith  tobacco,  I  dreamed  over  and  over  my 
of  life  and  held  delicious  reveries  with 
iture. 

>ut  those  first  days  and  nights!  Even 
I  shudder  at  their  recollection.  The 
n  seemed  to  draw  closer,  no  longer  im- 
ing,  but  pressing  upon  me  physically  and 
ting  its  grim  terrors  in  my  heart,  stout 
l^h  till  then,  but  haunted  now  with  such 
odings  of  nameless  horror  as  drive  men 
with  fear.  Oh,  to  be  mad,  indeed!  to 
de  to  cast  aside  the  awful  consciousness 
this  was  no  dream,  but  an  appalling 
fl  For  a  time,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
fled  away.  When  she  came  again  it  was 
part  no  more,  but  with  her  presence  to 
1  the  phantasmagoria  that  greeted  my 
Doe  as  a  convict  into  those  horrible  Sing 
dungeons." 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  SING  SING  THAT 
CALL  FOB  BEMEDT. 

making  of  cells  calls  to  mind  the  author's 
vations  relating  to  abuses  that  are  a 
^  shame  in  a  great  and  opulent  common- 
h  like  the  Empire  State.  On  this  point 
•serves: 

he  general  health  in  the  prisons,  good 
s,  b,  however,  not  what  it  could  easily  be 
The  cell  life  is  utterly  bad  in  all  ways, 
adding  is  never  aired  and  it  is  allowed  to 
out  filthy  and  dirty.  Vermin  in  the  form 
dbugs  is  present  iff  summer-time  to  an 
crating  d^ree,  and  nothing  is  really 
to  get  rid  of  it.  No  cell  can,  by  any 
lility,  be  kept  free  of  these  pests  by  any 
for  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  inmate, 
bugs  swarm  in  through  the  ventilators, 
oved  about  in  books,  and  pass  in  swarms 
cell  to  cell  along  the  galleries.  At  this 
irarious  improvements  are  making  in  the 
1,  but  they  do  not  include  a  war  of  exter- 
ion  on  vermin,  and  until  that  is  waged, 
eanliness  of  the  institution  must  remain 
ibject  of  deservedly  sharp  comment  and 
lable  complaint. 

I  speaking  of  my  life  at  Sing  Sing,  I  am 
I  to  recaU  these  conditions  ¥athout  whose 
itations  these  sketches  would  be  value- 
lough.  They  are  the  features  of  the  life 
i  prisoner,  which  do  not  belong  to  his 


prescribed  punishments,  but  are  present 
among  them  nevertheless,  and  continually 
working  to  his  discomfort.  No  prisoner 
expects  to  live  on  velvet,  but  his  hardships, 
as  ordered  by  the  intention  of  his  confine- 
ment, are  ample  without  the  additions  which 
vermin  in  unlimited  quantities  furnish.'* 

That  the  general  health  record  of  the  prison 
is  good  the  author  admits,  but  he  points  out 
the  fact  that  it  might  and  would  be  much 
better  if  it  were  not  for  the  ravages  of  tubercu- 
losis, which  is  unquesti<mably  due  chiefly  to 
the  impure  air  and  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
cells.  The  good  health  of  ihe  prisoners,  the 
author  hdds,  is  due  laigely  to  obvious  causes. 
"Their  method  of  life,"  he  points  out,  "tends 
to  preserve  it  except  as  the  cells  act  to  take  it 
away.  They  have  plenty  of  rest — ^no  man  has 
had,  in  recent  times,  to  work  hard  in  the  state 
prison  of  New  York — and  they  have  perforce 
regular  hours  for  sleep  and  for  taking  food. 
They  cannot  get  drunk  or  stay  out  of  bed  at 
all  hours,  they  cannot  conmiit  any  excess 
whatever,  and  as  a  result  they  are  able  to 
resist,  in  a  measure,  the  evil  conditions  of  the 
cell  system  to  which  they  are  subject.  I  say 
in  a  meature,  for  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the 
prisons  are  an  appalling  source  of  tuberculosis. 
It  has  been  recommended  that  convict  victims 
be  sent  to  Clinton,  where  the  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  and  kept  there  as  a  pro- 
tection against  spreading  the  disease  not  only 
among  their  fellows,  but  in  the  communities 
to  which  they  would  return  when  free.  So,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  our  prisons 
are  far  from  sanitary,  and  that  the  small  death 
rate  to  which  the  administration  points  with 
pride  is  not  to  be  credited  to  the  vi^plantcareof 
their  health  or  the  tolerable  conditions  of  the 
prisons  themselves,  but  to  the  general  hi^ 
level  of  health  of  the  incoming  prisoners." 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cells  the 
author  says: 

"Considered  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  the 
cells  are  a  disgrace  to  modem  civilization  and 
the  boasted  science  of  our  day.  They  were 
built  for  safety  and  solidity;  but  in  making 
sure  that  the  inmate  could  not  escape  from 
them  by  cutting  the  thick  walls,  another  way 
of  getting  rid  of  him  was  provided  by  poison- 
ing him  to  death  with  the  foul  air  of  the 
dungeon.  The  air  space  b  only  one-fifth  of 
that  required  to  maintain  the  oocufMmt  in 
good  health;  and  when  the  prison  authorities 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  is  very 
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■mall,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  so  because  the 
conTict  commumty  is  made  up  of  what  an 
insurance  company  would  call  sdected  lives, 
and  its  good  health  is  in  spite  of  the  conditions 
in  which  it  lives,  not  because  of  them.'* 

There  is  no  valid  reason  or  excuse  for 
modem  prisons  being  thus  ill-ventilated,  nor 
is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  beds  should 
not  be  aired  and  the  bed-dothing  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  There  is  a  laund^  attached  to 
the  prison  and  plenty  of  prison  labor.  The 
convicts  have  a  right  to  pure  air  and  clean 
bedding.  Moreover,  knowing  what  we  know 
of  tuberculosis,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
criminal  short-sightedness  of  a  commonwealth 
that  permits  conditions  to  exist  in  public 
institutions  which  foster  the  sowing  broadcast 
of  the  germs  of  this  fatal  disease,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  where  prisoners  are 
constantly  going  out  from  the  penitentiary 
with  lungs  poisoned  by  tuberculosb  and 
destined  to  carry  the  contagion  into  many 
abodes? 

IV.  A  WOBLD  OP  GRAFT. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  great  advance  in 
many  respects  in  prison  management  during 
recent  decades,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  improvement;  and  if  the 
management  of  Sing  Sing  b  vastly  less  corrupt 
than  at  the  time  when  Ed.  Stokes  lived  luxuri- 
ously in  the  hospital  department  of  its  con- 
fines, there  are,  according  to  our  author, 
abuses  still  in  existence  that  cry  aloud  for 
correction.  Here,  as  throughout  the  various 
ramifications  of  present-day  public  life,  the 
slogan  of  progress,  "Crush  corruption!"  b 
applicable.  Our  author  holds  that  the  well- 
meaning  but  futile  efforts  of  prison  reformers 
fail  partly  because  they  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  prison  officials  stand  in 
such  urgent  need  of  being  reformed  that  it  is 
idle  to  expect  to  make  dishonest  or  thieving 
prisoners  honest  men  while  the  example  of 
graft  and  dishonesty  is  constantly  before  them, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  government  officials. 
On  this  point  he  observes: 

"In  the  first  place,  they  seek  to  reform  the 
wrong  man  and  neglect  the  keeper  who  is 
placed,  in  charge  of  the  convict.  It  is  by  a 
mere  chance  that  a  good  man  fitted  by  tem- 
perament and  other  equipment  enters  and 
remains  in  the  prison  service.  Once  there, 
it  is  a  strong  and  splendid  character  indeed 
that  can  resist  the  influences  and  opportunities 


to  go  astny.  First  among  Hieie  is  'gnft.' 
Aflo*  a  man  has  been  a  priaoo  officer  fata 
little  time  he  loses  his  peroqitioo  of  ownefihip» 
and  particularly  of  that  iduch  ia  owned  fay  Ac 
state.  He  is  not  sure  whether  a  thing  is  Ui 
or  belongs  to  the  department,  but  the  iDcliiii- 
tion  of  hb  belief  is  that  it  is  his.  If  the  artiefe 
considered  is  small  enough  to  carry  away  Aae 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  it  is  hia,  ahhou^  tk 
fact  that  it  is  not  easfly  lenuxved  doesn't 
affect  unfavorably  this  decision.  Theie  an 
M  officers  in  Sing  Sing  priscm  living  in  rented 
houses  in  the  village,  idiich  th^  have  ha- 
nished  with  tables,  chairs,  bedstcMda,  cotkiy 
and  tinware  from  the  prison;  the  soi^  wi& 
which  their  weekly  washing  is  done  is  similai^ 
obtained,  and  the  oil  whidi  they  bum  is  wap- 
plied  in  the  same  way.  It  does  n't  make  anj 
difference  what  it  is,  they  will  and  do  take  it: 
bread  from  the  prison  bakery,  meat  for  thdr 
dogs  from  the  convict  table  if  it  is  n't  good 
enough  to  eat  themselves,  pens,  pi^per,  pendb. 
anytiong  and  everything;  and  the  whole 
system  of  checks,  being  hugely  in  the  hands  of 
convict  clerks,  is,  of  course,  utterly  uadess  ia 
stopping  these  predatory  abuses. 

"The  convict  who  gets  along  best  is  he  who 
aids  them,  and  the  result  and  influence  of  sndi 
a  condition  is  obvious.  As  an  excuse  they 
say,  'Well,  those  higher  up  are  at  it,  and  lea]^ 
when  it  gets  down  to  me  Uiere  is  n't  much  left 
In  fact.  I  have  to  hustle  pretty  sharp  to  get 
my  comer  out  of  it  when  the  bigger  thieves 
get  through*;  and  you  will  find  the  prison 
officers  virtuously  indignant  at  the  issuance 
of  an  order  that  cuts  them  off  from  what  thej 
regard  as  their  share  of  the  'graft'  These 
are  not  temporary-conditions;  they  have 
existed  since  die  foundation  of  the  prison  and 
have  almost  acquired  the  dignity  of  prescrip- 
tive right  with  the  officers  who  participate  m 
the  custom.  From  time  to  time  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons  or  the  wardens  take  some 
steps  to  cut  off  the  abuses  that  fiourish  in  one 
form  if  destroyed  in  another.  The  order  b 
issued  that  they  shall  not  have  their  clothing 
repaired  in  the  prison.  The  convict  b  en- 
couraged to  steal  material  and  do  the  work  in 
his  cell.  In  cases  under  my  own  observation, 
officers  stole  the  material  for  shoes  from  the 
prison  and  brought  them  to  a  convict  shoe- 
maker in  his  cell,  where  they  were  made  up'at 
night,  while  the  official  benefiting  by  the  thefl 
was  on  night  duty  and  stood  watch  on  the 
gallery  to  protect  his  workman  from  discovery 
by  any  other  officer. 
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e  are  not  exceptional  instances;  they 
trative  facts  belonging  to  an  existing 
affairs.  Refonn  in  prison  for  con- 
io  wonder  the  officers  familiar  with 
itions  laugh  at  the  idea  and  that  those 
subject  to  the  burlesque  influences 
form  go  forth  from  their  first  imprison- 
xromplished  thieves,  with  dishonesty 
Sber,  only  to  return  and  return  again." 

vil  dwelt  upon  so  graphically  in  the 
les  is  boimd  to  be  the  overmastering 
b  us  if  the  integrity  of  free  institutions 
preserved.  In  our  municipal,  state 
onal  life,  in  our  various  institutions, 
ict  in  government  in  all  of  its  depart- 
lere  Is  found  to-day  the  eating  cancer 
ption,  destroying  the  moral  integrity 
>eople,  lowering  national  ideals  and 
ly  defeating  the  ends  of  justice  while 
ma  the  very  life  of  democracy;  for  no 
[7  can  long  endure  where  corruption 
int.  This  evil  is  so  general  in  its 
ad  so  grave  in  its  character  that  it 
the  most  rigid  and  stringent  treat- 
[>el  no  guUty  man  escape  should  be  the 
rd  on  the  lips  of  every  true  man. 
maximum  sentence  be  imposed  in 
stance  where  a  public  servant  has 
nd  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  Let  it  be 
od  that  from  to-day  forward,  every 
servant  of  the  people,  every  man  who 
a  blow  at  the  integrity  of  free  govem- 
being  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  and 
r  his  sacred  trust,  shall  be  punished 
i  extent  of  the  law.  Not  only  should 
;arded  as  a  common  criminal;  he  has 
id  moral  treason  against  his  nation 
Qiaterially  contributed  to  the  lowering 
leals  in  national  life.  The  cause  of 
he  cause  of  democracy  and  the  cause 
ation  alike  demand  that  these  crimi- 
igh  places  be  hunted  down  on  every 
persistently  as  the  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
ited  down  the  official  boodlers  of  St. 


TREME  PUNISHMENTS   UNWORTHY 
OF  OUR   DAY. 

Porbids  our  dwelling  upon  our  author's 
a  of  inequitable  sentences  and  punish- 
r  his  discussion  of  the  many  little 
hich,  as  he  says,  may  appear  very 
3ut8iders,  but  which  are  by  no  means 
the  prisoners,  in  that  they  materially 
the  bitterness  of  their  gloomy  exist- 


ence. We  must,  however,  quote  some  things 
he  mentions  regarding  punishments  whidi 
call  for  reform.  Discipline  is  of  course 
necessary,  but  the  most  humane  method  of 
punishment  is  ever  the  wisest  and  best.  We 
should  above  all  things  strive  to  prevent  the 
further  brutalization  of  the  criminal  and 
should  guard  against  giving  him  any  just 
grounds  for  feeling  that  he  is  dealt  with  un- 
justly or  inhumanely  by  the  great  common- 
wealth which  is  supposed  to  represent  iifcar- 
nate  justice  and  wisdom;  for  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  do  this  we  injure  him  and  destroy- 
the  rehabilitating  or  reforming  potency  of 
government  in  so  far  as  it  rdates  to  him,  and 
Uiereby  commit  a  crime  against  the  weak  less 
excusable  than  the  crime  of  the  dminal,  for 
in  the  former  case  the  offender  is  the  govern- 
ment, the  embodiment  of  collective  justice  and 
righteousness,  while  the  criminal  is  cursed  by 
heredity  and  early  environment  and  is  largely 
the  victim  of  conditions  over  which  he  has 
little  or  no  control.  The  bitterness  that  comes 
to  prisoners  from  unjust  and  extreme  punish- 
ment b  treated  in  a  thoughtful  and  sensible 
manner  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  woric. 
We,  however,  have  space  only  for  the  follow- 
ing Hnes,  which  appear  after  the  author  has 
given  a  favorable  description  of  James  Om- 
naughton,  the  principal  keeper  of  Sing  Sing. 
He  points  out  the  fact  that  in  the  hands  of  an 
officer  less  humane  and  reasonable  than  this 
man  great  abuses  might  easily  result  from  the 
delegating  of  autocratic  power  to  individuals. 
Eve?  unler  ConnaughtoK  rule,  punishments 
are  often  much  in  excess  of  the  ends  demand- 
ed by  discipline. 

"Even  the  most  steadfast  ruler  becomes 
wayward  at  times,  and  a  discipline  that  aims 
to  reach  the  results  effected  by  the  rigidity  of 
articles  of  war,  but  has  no  articles  to  refer  to, 
is  at  least  uncertain. 

"For  example,  a  man  is  reported  for  some 
infraction  of  the  rules.  He  goes  back  to  the 
'cooler,'  is  searched,  tobacco,  handkerchief 
and  braces  are  taken  from  him  and  he  is 
thrown  in  a  dark  cell,  where  once  a  day  a 
piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  are  given  to 
him.  He  is  on  a  diet  cisdled  bread  and  water 
by  the  rules,  which  does  not  name  the  amount 
of  either.  It  is  just  a  piece  of  the  one  and  a 
draft  of  the  other,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  fare. 
In  a  day  or  two,  or  may  be  not  for  ten  or  more 
days,  he  is  let  out.  If  his  stay  is  long  he  pre- 
sents, in  his  haggard  look,  evidence  of  his 
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8u£Periiig8.  Sometiiiies  if  he  asks  for  release* 
says  he  is  sorry  he  was  bad,  and  promises  to 
be  good  for  the  future,  he  b  let  out,  but  not 
always.  He  gets  out  when  they  are  ready  to 
let  him  out,  and  he  does  not  know  how  long  he 
has  to  stay  until  he  has  stayed.  The  first 
part  of  his  punishment  is  therefore  the  sport  of 
caprice,  tempered,  of  course,  more  or  less  by 
justice." 

Again,  in  a  chapter  on  "The  Beformati(m 
of  the  Prisoner,"  we  find  the  following: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  seeks  to 
retain  his  self-respect  must  assert  it  guardedly 
indeed  or  his  life  as  a  convict  will  be  made 
hell  in  fact. 

"'You,'  cried  the  irate  warden  to  a  prisoner 
before  him  on  some  trivial  offence,  'you» 
damn  you!  you  have  a  will  of  your  own. 
Well,  I'll  have  no  wills  here  except  my  own. 
Ill  tame  you,  damn  you.  111  tame  you.  If 
you  were  a  tiger,  I'd  tame  you.' 

"'More  likely,'  said  the  convict  calmly,  'if  I 
were  a  tiger  you  would  chmb  a  tree.' 

"But  they  did  tame  him,  and  he  wasn't 
very  wild,  so  far  as  I  could  see;  and  when 
they  had  him  really  tamed  he  was  in  Danne- 
mora  Insane  Asylum,  where  he  will  die  a 
raging  maniac." 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  more  un- 
pleasant revelations  of  this  work,  because 
they  indicate  the  presence  of  abuses  and  evils 
that  call  for  remedy  and  that  it  is  the  high  duty 
of  the  state  government  to  abolish.  The  fact 
that  improvements  have  been  made  b  no 
reason  for  the  remission  of  wise  efforts  on  the 
part  of  earnest  men  and  women.  So  long  as 
such  conditions  as  are  here  described  obtain, 
our  prison  managements  will  be  open  to 
censure.  Naturally  enough,  other  chapters 
in  the  work  are  far  more  cheerful  in  character, 
and  some  of  them  rival  romance  in  interest. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  pages  devoted  to 
the  strange  life  of  Luther  Shear,  one  of  the 
most  amawng  records  known  to  fact  or  fanc^. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  notable  prisoners 
will  hold  special  interest  for  many.  The 
great  improvement  in  the  management  of 
Sing  Sing  penitentiary  in  some  rejects  since 
the  admission  of  Ed.  Stokes  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  observations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  murderer  of  Jim  Fisk,  if  our 
author's  information  has  been  a^  accurate  as 
he  believes  it  to  be: 

"The  traditions  of  these  shining  lights  of 


convict  society  take  strange  and  intereriiBg 
forms.  It  is  told  thai  Simmonds  and  StoiDei 
shared  i^partments  <xi  the  upper  floor  of  the 
hospital,  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  which  tib^ 
furnished  without  regard  to  eiqpeofle,  notsUf 
wiih  a  vast  ice-box  that  was  always  hepit  filled 
with  approved  varieties.  Tliere  th^  hdd 
(^n  house  for  the  keepers  and  sdeded 
visitors  from  the  outside;  and  thither,  imder 
cover  of  the  night,  came  also  viaiton  wbo 
stole  in  secretly,  hdduig  their  skirls  so  tliat 
their  familiar  frou-frou  mi^l  not  be  beaid, 
but  who,  just  before  morning  broke,  maidnd 
out  of  the  prison  singing  and  dancing  wOk 
utter  indifference  as  to  who  m^ghl  see  or  hesi; 
and  were  carried  hilariously  awaj  in  hadks. 

"At  other  times  the  prison  doors  opened 
for  a  little  while  to  these  chmee  spirits  who 
went  forth  for  an  evening  in  civilian  droM. 
It  is  not  related  that  these  enlaigoneots  were 
long  continued,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  histoiy 
of  Sing  Sing  that  on  the  evening  of  an  openiag 
of  a  publican's  fine  saloon  half  a  doK& 
wealthy  convicts  were  broug|it  out  under 
escort  to  add  to  the  festivity  by  liberal  ex- 
penditure, and  that  nobody  was  disappointed. 
There  were  strange  occurrences'  in  those  days 
in  prison  affairs.  The  bookkeeper  ci  Ae 
prison  was  a  convict  named  Elllis,  a  fonner 
resident  of  Yonkers  and  a  man  of  subatanoe 
and  parts.  He  oiganiced  a  scale  of  time,  and 
a  man  could  get  a  year  off  his  sentence  at  firom 
two  to  five  bundled  dollars.  He  s(dd  about 
two  thousand  years,  sharing  the  profits  w& 
the  admim'stration  or  such  part  of  it  as  it  was 
necessary  to  take  into  confidence,  before  the 
plot  was  detected.  Men  escaped  altogetiier 
of  whom  no  trace  has  been  found;  other 
irr^ularities  took  place  which  would  be  im- 
possible now,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  favored  prisoners  named  had 
things  very  much  their  own  way." 

The  chapters  on  notable  esci^ies  will  in- 
terest many,  and  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  The  Star  of  Hope  are  of  peculiar 
interest.  Interspersed  throughout  the  pages 
are  many  deeply-thoughtful,  rational  imd 
philosophical  observations  rdating  to  die 
results  of  certain  grave  and  evil  influences  at 
work,  together  with  observations  on  how 
certain  unfortunate  conditions  can  be  remedied 
and  crime  abated.  Altogether,  the  woric  is  as 
thought-stimulating  as  it  is  interesting,  and  it 
possesses  the  fascination  of  a  well-written 
romance. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 
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Pp.  619.  Price,  $2.50  net  New 
icClure,  Phillips  &  Company. 

7K  devoted  several  pages  in  this 
II  editorial  criticism  of  Professor 
irg's  attitude  toward  democracy,  as 
in  this  volume,  because,  as  we  have 
t,  we  regard  the  work  as  one  of  the 
y  dangerous  books,  if  one  is  not  on 

0  detect  its  fallacies,  that  has  ap- 
years.  Apparently  liberal,  it  b  in 
reactionaiy  in  so  far  as  its  attitude 
le  democracy  is  concerned.  It  is 
ind  cordial  in  its  spirit  toward  the 
people,  and  great  pains  has  been 
>rrect  general  misunderstandings  on 
>f  Europeans  concerning  America, 
he    author's   desire   to   make   the 

1  appear  to  the  best  advantage  to 
cratic  and  cultured  of  monarchal 
leads  him  at  times  to  indulge  in  the 
listical  special-pleadings  that  mark 
lent  of  democracy  and  the  genius 
'emment  which  we  have  dwelt  upon 
torial.  One  example  of  this  char- 
serve  as  an  illustration.  In  defend- 
nericans  from  the  idea  prevalent  in 
Torld  that  we  are  a  money-worship- 
le,  our  author  insists  that  the 
I  do  not  care  for  money  that  they 
hemselves  earned,  and  he  compares 
1  of  young  men  in  France,  Germany 
here  in  &e  Old  World,  of  looking 
es   for  their   wives,   with   that   of 

yoimg  men,  who  scorn  a  dowry, 
cites  the  cases  of  the  lotteries.  In 
hey    are    legalized    and    common. 

indeed,  .are  frequently  erected  by 
tained  in  this  manner.  In  America 
lOt  tolerate  the  lottery.  Gambling 
under  the  ban,  because  money  thus 
18  not  earned.  Yet  in  the  presence 
itreet — that  gambler's  paradise,  in 
n  with  which  Monte  Carlo  is  in- 
ended  for  review  In  Thx  Abena  should  be 
•  B.  O.  Flower,  BditorUl  Department,  The 
on,  I' 


significant  indeed — our  author  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something,  so  he  gravely  informs 
us  that  though  the  brokers  understand  that 
the  stock-buying,  selling  and  manipulation  is 
gambling,  the  people  do  not  so  recognise  it. 
In  this  respect  we  think  our  author  in  his 
desire  to  exonerate  us  from  the  charge  of 
being  a  people  greedy  for  gold  which  we  have 
not  earned  represents  us  as  far  more  pitiably 
ignorant  than  we  really  are.  Who  among 
tibe  fairly  intelligent  Americans  does  not 
understand  that  the  stock-dealings  of  Wall 
street  and  other  speculative  centers  are  gambl- 
ing, and,  what  is  worse,  in  many  instances 
gambling  of  the  most  dishonorable  kind,  be- 
cause the  master-spirits  who  manipulate  the 
various  great  stocks  control  those  stocks,  ar- 
range for  their  rise  and  fall  with  mathematical 
certitude,  and  have  matters  so  completdy 
in  hand  that  the  element  of  chance  is  almost 
eliminated  in  so  far  as  they  are  themselves 
concerned, — so  much  so  that  their  proceedings 
may  be  rightly  compared  to  gambling  witib 
stacked  cards  or  loaded  dice?  Again,  no 
one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  American 
railways  and  great  monopolies  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  beef-trust  and 
other  predatory  bands,  can  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  vast  wealth 
acquired  has  been  unearned  and  obtained 
by  dishonorable  methods,  by  extortion  and 
by  discriminations;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Rockefellers,  the  Morgans,  the 
Rogers,  the  Stillmans,  the  Whitneys,  the 
Addickses,  or  the  Goulds  possess  in  a  marked 
degree  a  scorn  of  wealth  not  earned. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  work,  due  chiefly 
to  the  author's  view-point,  his  conscious  or 
unconscious  antagonism  to  genuine  democ- 
racy, and  his  false  assumptions  and  fallacious 
reasoning,  that  render  the  volume  dangerous, 
are  by  no  means  all  that  there  is  in  the  woric 
calling  for  special  notice.  As  we  have 
observed.  The  American§  is  written  in  the 
most  pleasing  style  and  the  author,  though 
out  of  sympt^y  with  real  democracy,  is  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  American  people, — 
that  is,  mih  those  of  the  American  people 
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with  whom  he  is  personally  aoquamted;  and 
this  book  wiU,  we  think,  do  more  to  correct 
many  misaf^rehensions  of  Grermans  in  re- 
gard to  the  Americans  than  any  other  work 
that  has  appeared.  No  foreign  writer  has 
taken  such  pains  to  make  our  people  appear 
in  a  favorable  light  to  the  aristocracies  and 
the  conservative  scholarship  of  the  Old  World 
as  has  Professor  Munsterberg.  The  volume 
abounds  in  the  most  kindly  criticisms  and 
lenient  judgment  of  the  Americans.  Thus, 
in  the  chapter  on  "Literature"  we  have  in  the 
ft^owing  extracts  a  fair  example  of  the  spirit 
and  style  of  the  author: 

"  What  does  the  American  read  ?  In  '  Jom 
Uhl,'  the  i^prentice  in  the  Hamburg  book- 
shop says  to  his  friend:  'If  I  am  to  tell  you 
how  to  be  wise  and  cunning,  then  go  where 
there  are  no  books.  Do  you  know,  if  I  had 
not  had  my  father,  I  should  have  gone  to 
America — ^for  a  fact!  And  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  anybody  who  poked  a  book 
at  me.'  In  that  way  many  a  man  in  Europe 
who  is  long  past  his  apprenticeship,  still 
pictures  to  himself  America:  Over  in  America 
nobody  bothers  about  books.  And  he  would 
not  credit  the  statement  that  nowhere  else 
are  so  many  books  read  as  in  America.  The 
American  fondness  for  reading  finds  clearest 
expression  in  the  growth  of  libraries,  and  in 
few  matters  of  civilization  is  America  so  well 
fitted  to  teach  the  Old  Worid  a  lesson. 

"The  great  di£ference  between  Europe  and 
America  begins  with  the  libraries  which  are 
not  learned,  but  which  are  designed  to  serve 
popular  education.  The  American  public 
Ubraiy  which  is  not  for  science,  but  for  educa- 
tion, is  to  the  European  counterpart  as  the 
Pullman  express-train  to  the  v&lage  post- 
chaise. 

"The  scientific  libraries  of  Boston,  includ- 
ing that  of  Harvard  University,  contain  nearly 
two  million  printed  works;  but  the  largest 
library  of  all  is  distinct  from  these.  It  is 
housed  on  Copley  Square,  in  a  renaissance 
palace  by  the  side  of  the  Art  Museum,  and 
opposite  the  most  beautiful  church  in  America. 
The  staircase  of  3rellow  marble,  the  wonderful 
wall-paintings,  the  fascinating  arcade  on  the 
inner  court,  and  the  sunlit  haUs  are  indeed 
beautiful.  And  in  and  out,  from  eariy  morn- 
ing till  late  evening,  weekday  and  Sunday, 
move  the  people  of  Boston.  .  .  .  Here  a 
million  and  a  half  books  are  ddivered  eveiy 


year  to  be  taken  home  and  read.  And  no 
one  has  to  wait;  an  i^paratus  carriea  the 
applicant's  card  with  wonderful  speed  to  the 
stadcs,  and  the  desired  book  is  sent  back  m 
automatic  cars.  Little  diildren  meanwhile 
wander  into  the  juvenile  room,  vdiere  thej 
find  the  best  books  for  dpldren.  And  evety- 
thing  invites  even  the  least  patient  reader  to 
sit  down  quietly  with  some  sort  of  volume^ 
everything  is  so  tempting,  so  convenient  and 
comfortable,  and  so  surpasainfi^y  beautifal. 
And  all  this  is  free  to  the  humblest  working- 
man. 

"And  still,  if  the  dtiaoen  of  Maasadiusetts 
were  to  be  asked  of  what  feature  of  the  public 
libraries  he  b  most  proud,  he  would  prob- 
ably not  mention  this  magnificent  palace  in 
Boston,  the  capital  of  the  state,  but  rather  the 
350  free  pubHc  libraries  scattered  throu^ 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  this  stale, 
which  is  after  all  only  one-third  as  large  as 
Bavaria.  It  is  these  many  libraries  whidi 
do  the  broadest  work  for  the  people.  Each 
litUe  collection,  wherever  it  is,  is  the  center  ol 
intellectual  and  moral  enli^tenment,  and 
plants  and  nourishes  the  desire  for  sdf- 
perfection.'* 

On  economic  questicms  as  on  American 
political  ideals,  our  author  is  often  wide  of  the 
mark  in  his  observations  and  conclusions, — 
a  fact  which  is  not  surprising  when  one 
remembers  his  view-point  and  the  somewhat 
exclusive  element  with  which  he  associates. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts,  devoted 
to  the  political,  economic,  intellectual  and 
social  life  of  the  Americans.  We  dose  this 
notice  with  an  extract  from  the  last  page  of 
the  work,  in  which  our  author  notes  th^  possi- 
ble renaissance  of  democracy: 

"That  which  has  made  America's  greatness^ 
which  seemed  to  be  her  mission  in  tibe  wc»ld, 
was  the  belief  in  the  ethical  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  doctrines  of  self-determina- 
tion, self-initiative,  and  sdf-assertion,  and  the 
civilization  which  rested  on  such  a  foundation, 
have  nothing  to  hope  and  much  to  fear 
from  social  differentiation  and  imperialism. 
Aristocratic  tendencies  appear  to  undermine 
this  ethical  democracy,  and  the  imperialistic 
symbols  of  our  day  mock  the  traditions  of  the 
past  There  wiU  certainly  be  many  reactions 
against  these  aristocratic  tendencies;  perhaps 
they  wiU  be  only  small  movements  working 
through  the  press  and  at  the  ballot-box 
against  the  encroachments  on  the  spirit  of  the 
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against  the  expansion  of  office,  and 
I  Uiose  aristocratic  tendencies  which 
o  far  from  the  traditions  of  the  masses. 

some  day,  there  will  be  a  great  re- 
Perhaps  the  tremendous  power  pos- 
f  the  laboring  classes  in  tiie  country 
.  to  battles  for  ethical  principles,  in 
le  modem  aesthetic  development  will 
led;  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  on 
a  soil  that  ethical  reform  has  pro- 
dal  deterioration,  for  'reform'  means 
fie  victory  of  naked,  equalizing  logic 

conservative  forces  which  represent 
differentiation.  So  the  Revolution 
i  the  patrician  society  of  New  Eng- 
lose  aristocratic  members  survive  in 
raits  of  Copley;  and  the  day  may 
len  trades-unions  will  be  victorious 
t  aristocracy  which  Sargent  b  now 
Even  the  reform  which  emand- 
e  slaves  destroyed  a  true  and  chival- 
tocracy  in  the  South." 


fie  of  the  Theory  of  Organic  Evolution. 
ofessor  Majmsjrd  M.  Metcalf,  Ph.D. 
&ted.  Cloth.  Pp.204.  Price, $2.50 
Sew  York:    The  Macmillan  Com- 


asoB  Metcalf  has  performed  an 
it  service  to  the  cause  of  popular 
a  the  contribution  of  this  volume  on 
evolution.  It  is  a  treatise  so  dear, 
id  fascinating  withal,  that  the  subject 
only  be  readily  grasped  by  the  most 
iking  reader,  but  few  who  peruse  the 
pages  will  be  content  to  lay  it  aside, 
hers  of  physical  science  possess  in  so 
legree  as  does  Professor  Metcalf  that 
er  of  appealing  at  once  to  the  imagi- 
nd  the  reason  of  the  student.  It  is 
the  interest  in  the  present  volume  is 
ttrengthened  by  the  number  of  fine 
illustrations  which  assist  the  mind  in 
the  facts  enunciated,  for  this  work 
about  one  hundred  excellent  plates 
g  full  pages.  Many  of  them  are 
ly  colored.  Besides,  there  are  niun- 
lall  illustrations,  all  serving  to  dud- 
ous  points  germane  to  the  subject, 
rork  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
^  devoted  to  "The  Theory  of  Organic 
1,*'  in  which  are  briefly  but  very 
discussed  the  following  subjects: 
I    Selection."    •'Heredity,"    "Varia- 


tion," "The  Strug^e  for  Existence,"  "Muta- 
tion," "General  Prindples  in  the  Operation 
of  Natural  Selection,"  "Artificial  Selection," 
"Objections  to  Natural  Sdection  as  a  Factor 
in  Evolution,"  "Sexual  Sdection,"  "Objec- 
tions to  the  Theory  of  Sexual  Sdection," 
"Segregation,"  and  "The  Inheritance  of 
Parentid  Modifications." 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  the  author  ex- 
plains in  Part  11.,  he  reverses  the  natural 
order  in  his  treatment  of  the  theory  of  evdu- 
tion,  discussing  the  phenomena  which  first 
suggested  the  theory,  after  he.  has  eluddated 
the  theory.  Thus  in  his  division  entitled 
"The  Phenomena  Explained  by  the  Theory," 
he  is  able  to  apply  in  a  striking  and  effective 
manner  the  most  compelling  evidence  from 
natural  phenomena  that  support  the  theoiy. 
In  this  division  the  evidences  are  supplied 
from  ccnnparative  anatomy,  embryology  and 
paleontology.  The  subjects  of  "  Geographical 
Distribution,"  "Color  in  Animals,"  "Mim- 
icry," etc.,  are  discussed  at  length  and  their 
bearing  on  the  evidutionary  theory  fully 
explained.  The  two  conduding  diapters  are 
devoted  to  "Man  in  Relation  to  Evoluticm'* 
and  "Greneral  ConsiderationB." 

This  book  is  predsdy  the  work  that  general 
readers  need.  It  is  a  volume  that  should  be 
read  by  every  young  man  and  woman  in 
America.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 


Th.  Naet:  Hie  Period  and  Hie  Piduree. 
By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  600.  Price,  (5.00  net.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  in 
this  issue  to  the  crowning  event  in  the  life  of 
Thomas  Nast  as  vividly  pictured  by  Mr. 
Paine  in  this  excellent  biography,  because  we 
believed  that  the  story  of  the  Tweed  Ring  and 
how  it  was  overthrown  would  prove  of  deep 
interest  to  every  reader  of  The  Abena. 
Moreover,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
story  of  that  titanic  strug^e  and  the  victorious 
outcome  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
encouraging  lessons  for  the  present,  when  the 
consdence  of  our  great  nation  is  preparing  to 
grapple  with  similar  evib  in  all  d^MUtments  of 
government.  ' 

The  other  portions  of  the  work  will  prove 
deeply  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
Thomas  Nast  was  the  son  of  an  Alsatian 
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whose  liberal  views  in  regard  to  government 
made  America  a  saler  home  than  the  father- 
land, and  so  to  the  New  World  he  emigrated. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  Thomas  Nast 
received  hi»  general  education  and  artistic 
training.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  appHed  to 
Frank  Leslie  for  a  position  in  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  latter's  weekly.  Mr.  Leslie  was 
naturally  incredulous  as  to  the  youth's  ability, 
but  on  the  boy's  persistent  plea  for  an  op- 
portunity to  show  what  he  could  do  he  gave 
him  a  very  difficult  task  of  drawing — ^that  of 
sketching  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  a  Sunday 
morning  rushing  onto  the  ferry-boat  to  cross 
the  Hudson  River  for  the  day's  outing.  On 
Monday  morning  the  boy  returned  with  a 
remarkably  good  drawing.  Mr.  Leslie  was 
as  pleased  as  he  was  surprised,  and  forthwith 
hired  him  at  four  dollars  a  week.  From 
thenceforth  Nast  steadily  rose  in  his  chosen 
profession.  Finally  he  was  sent  to  Great 
Britain  to  do  some  special  work.  While  there 
his  New  Yorl^  publishers  (not  Mr.  Leslie  this 
time)  failed  to  send  him  the  promised  remit- 
tance, and  being  thrilled  by  the  glorious  work 
undertaken  by  the  Italian  liberator.  Garibaldi, 
he  set  out  for  the  Mediterranean,  joined  the 
great  emancipator  and  accompanied  him  on 
his  victorious  Italian  campaign.  Garibaldi 
was  strongly  attracted  to  the  young  American 
artist,  and  the  latter  ever  revered  the  intrepid 
liberator,  placing  him  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
alted demi-gods  in  his  pantheon.  Before 
leaving  Italy  Nast  visited  the  Coliseum,  where 
he  made  a  careful  drawing  of  the  ruins. 
While  sketching  this  scene  Uie  artist's  vivid 
imagination  constantly  enabled  him  to  re- 
picture  it  as  the  great  building  appeared  in  the 
days  of  the  Csesars.  The  picture  never  left 
his  mind,  and  later  was  introduced  in  the 
greatest  of  all  his  cartoons. 

With  Italian  imity  established  the  artist 
turned  his  face  homeward.  America  was 
soon  to  be  the  theater  of  the  most  tremendous 
civil  war  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
during  the  critical  years  which  followed,  few 
if  any  civilians  in  the  North  did  more  for  the 
cause  of  union,  more  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  President  Lincoln  and  the  administration, 
or  more  toward  educating  the  people  to  the 
point  where  the  North  should  demand  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  than  did  Thomas 
Nast  in  his  powerful  cartoons  which  ap- 
peared from  week  to  week  in  Harper*9  WeMy» 
He  was  regarded  by  President  Lmooln  as  (me 
of  the  most  efficient  thought-moulders  of  the 


day.  After  the  war  there  was  a  bieailuqg 
spdl,  for  though  his  pen  was  still  active,  & 
themes  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  peopk 
were  not  of  supreme  moment. 

As  the  sixties  drew  to  a  dose,  howefer, 
there  appeared  in  Harper* 9  Weekfy,  in  & 
form  of  some  powerful  cartoons,  the  fiirt  aholi 
in  the  great  campaign  against  the  Tweed  Bimp 
and  in  the  eariy  seventies  we  find  the  artist  m 
the  thick  of  the  fig^t  After  the  victorioQi 
ending  of  that  campagin  Mr.  Nast  addrened 
his  attention  principally  to  political  caitooos, 
mercilessly  assailing  Greeley  when  the  latter 
was  running  for  president.  Still  later  he 
published  a  number  of  strong  cartoons  agaiask 
James  G.  Blaine  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  &e 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  BSi 
work  in  these  two  campaigns  alienated  a  had 
of  his  former  friends  and  admiren;  yet  with- 
out doubt  in  both  instances  Mr.  Nast  was 
absolutely  honest  and  loyal  to  his  oomvictioiii. 

In  March,  1902,  Mr.  Nast,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  a  rather  needy  condition,  received  the 
appointment  of  United  States  Consul  at 
Guayaquil,  Educador.  The  i^ppointmeBt 
proved  most  unfortunate,  as  the  artist  was  in 
poor  health  when  he  left  this  country,  and  is 
the  death-dealing,  fever-cursed  city  to  whidi 
he  journeyed  he  found  the  grim  Destroyer  and 
succumbed. 

In  this  life  of  Nast  Mr.  Paine  has  evinced 
excellent  judgment  and  wise  discriminalioQ; 
yet  the  work  is  characterised  by  that  p^mne 
83rmpathy  that  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
good  biography.  It  is  a  valuable  woric  and 
should  be  widely  read,  as  its  influence  will 
make  for  morality  and  hi^^er  dvic  ideals. 


Theodcre  WatU-Dunian:  Poet,  NaveUd, 
Critic.  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study. 
By  James  Doug^.  Illustrated  in  photo- 
gravure and  hidf-tones.  Qoth.  Pp.  482. 
Price,  $3.50  net.    New  York:  John  Lane. 

In  this  altogether  delightful  volume  the 
reader  b  taken  into  that  circle  of  rare  RngKA 
men  of  letters  who  contributed  so  much  to  ^ 
literary  and  artistic  results  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Swinbmne, 
William  Morris,  Bossetti,  Bume-Jones,  and 
other  kindred  spirits  who  constituted  an  in- 
tellectual democnu^  where  finendshq)  and 
mutual  helpfulness  afforded  striking  hints  of 
what  under  just  and  favoring  social  oonditioiis 
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would  be  more  general  than  has  been  possible 
mder  the  <Ad  social  and  political  forms  and 


Aa  one  of  the  foremost  literary  critics  of  our 
time  and  as  a  poet  and  novelist  of  no  mean 
ability,  Mr.  Watts-Dmiton  came  into  dose 
and  in  some  instances  intimate  relationship 
with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  in  the 
Bngtish-speaJring  world,  among  whom  were 
Tennyscm,  Browning,  Lowell,  Bret  Harte, 
G^oige  Meredith,  William  Black  and  YHiistler. 
Tlia  incidents,  reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
oonnected  with  a  life  thus  richly  environed  and 
touching  at  every  turn  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  men  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
literaiy  development  of  the  England  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  in 
themselves  furnish  material  for  a  most  captiva- 
ting and  instructive  volume. 

But  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  himself  ranks 
among  the  strong  men  of  letters.  As  a 
novelist,  as  a  poet  and  as  a  critic  he  earned  a 
commanding  place  in  literature. 

His  novel,  Alv^,  created  a  deep  impression 
in  the  literary  world  on  its  appearance  and 
eficited  many  exceptionally  strong  and  favor- 
able criticisms  from  the  leading  literary  judges 
of  the  time.  It  also  had  a  quite  a  large  circu- 
lation among  the  people.  In  America  alone 
more  than  eighty  thousand  copies  have  been 
sdd. 

His  work  as  a  poet  entitles  him  to  high  rank. 
Indeed,  had  he  given  his  time  and  attention  to 
poetiy,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  our 
A^ctorian  poets,  excepting  Browning  and 
possibly  Tennyson;  for  he  had  in  a  large 
degree  the  splendid  imagination  of  the  true 
poet.  Take,  for  example,  these  mangnificent 
fines  entitled  "Natura  Benigna": 

**  What  power  is  this?  what  witchery  wins  my  feet 
To  peaks  so  sheer  they  scorn  the  doaking  snow, 
AD  silent  as  the  emerald  gulfs  bdow, 
Down  whose  ioe-walls  the  wings  of  twilight  beat  ? 
What  thrill  of  earth  and  heaven — ^most  wild,  most 

sweet— 

What  answering  pulse  that  all  the  senses  know, 
Conies  leaping  from  the  ruddv  eastern  gk>w 
Where,  fsr  away,  the  skies  and  mountains  meet  ? 
Mother,  'tis  I  rd)om :  I  know  thee  wdl : 
That  tluob  I  know  and  sU  it  prophesies, 
O  Mother  and  Queen,  beneath  tnc  olden  spell 
Of  flikoce,  gasing  from  thy  hills  and  skiest 
Dumb  Mo£er,  nn^linff  with  the  years  to  tdl 
The  secret  at  thy  heart  through  heq>le8S  eyes." 

Here  is  another  sonnet,  quite  different,  yet 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  poet,  dedi- 
cated to  Victor  Hugo: 


"Poet  of  pity  and  scouige  of  sceptred  crime — 
Titan  of  light,  with  scarce  the  sods  for  peers— 
What  thoi^ts  come  to  thee  through  the  mist  of 
years. 
There  sitting  calm,  master  of  Fate  and  Time? 
Homafle  from  every  tongue,  from  every  dime. 
In  {Mace  of  gibes,  fills  now  thy  satiate  ears. 
Mine  own  heart  swells,  mine  eydids  prick  with 
tears 
In  very  pride  of  thee,  old  man  sublime! 

And  thou,  the  mother  who  bore  him,  beauteous 
France, 
Round  whose  fair  limbs  iriiat  web  of  sorrow  is 
spun  I — 
I  see  thee  lift  thy  tear-stained  countenance — 

Victress  by  many  a  victory  he  hath  won; 
I  hear  thy  voice  o*er  winds  oi  Fate  and  Chance 
Say  to  the  conquered  world :  ' Befaokl  my  son!"* 

His  work  as  a  literary  critic  has  been 
equaled  by  few  writers  of  our  time.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  one  para- 
graph from  his  great  criticism  of  the  Bible — 
"the  book  of  wonder": 

"A  great  living  savant  has  characterised 
the  Bible  as  'a  collection  of  the  rude  imagin- 
ings of  Syria,'  'the  worn-out  M  bottle  of 
Judaism  into  which  the  generous  new  wine  of 
sdence  is  being  poured.'  The  great  savant 
was  angry  when  he  said  so.  The  'new  wine' 
of  sdence  is  a  generous  vintage,  undoubtedly, 
and  deserves  ah  the  respect  it  gets  from  us; 
so  do  those  who  make  it  and  serve  it  out;  they 
have  so  much  intelligence;  they  are  so  honest 
and  so  fearless.  But  whatever  may  become 
of  their  wine  in  a  few  years,  when  the  wine- 
dealers  shall  have  passed  away,  when  the 
savant  is  forgotten  as  any  star-gaaser  of 
Chaldsea, — the  'old  bottle'  is  going  to  be 
older  yet, — the  Bible  is  going  to  be  eternal. 
For  that  which  deddes  the  vitality  of  any  book 
is  predsdy  that  which  deddes  Uie  vitality  of 
any  human  soul — not  the  knowledge  it  con- 
tains, but  simply  the  attitude  it  assumes 
towards  the  universe,  unseen  as  well  as  seen. 
The  attitude  of  the  Bible  is  just  that  which 
every  soul  must,  in  its  highest  and  truest 
moods,  always  assume — that  of  a  wise  wonder 
in  front  of  such  a  universe  as  this — that  of  a 
noble  humility  before  a  God  such  as  He  'in 
whose  great  Hand  we  stand.'  #  This  is  why — 
like  Alexander's  mirror — ^like  that  most  pre- 
dous  'cup  of  Jemshtd,'  imagined  by  the 
Persians — ^the  Bible  reflects  to-day,  and  will 
reflect  forever,  eveiy  wave  of  human  emotion, 
every  passing  event  of  human  life — ^reflect 
them  as  faithfully  as  it  did  to  the  great  and 
simple  people  in  whose  great  and  simple 
language  it  was  written." 
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The  Tolume  is  precisely  what  it  daims  to  be 
— a  biographical  and  critical  study,  and  the 
subject  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  his 
biographer;  for  Mr.  James  Dou^^  is  not 
only  a  fascinating  and  discriminating  critic, 
but  is  in  such  perfect  rapport  with  Watts- 
Dunton  and  his  dearest  literary  companions 
that  the  rare  sympathy  of  deep  friendship 
lights  up  a  story  that  even  without  warmth 
would  have  beai  fair  and  fascinating,  and 
gives  to  it  a  peculiar  charm.  It  is  a  work  that 
will  necessarily  appeal  deeply  to  literary  men 
and  women  who  were  en  rapport  wiih  the 
literary  works  and  aspirations  of  that  coterie  in 
which  Morris,  Rossetti,  Swinburne  and 
BumeJones  were  leading  figures. 


Daumier  and  Oavami.  Special  Winter  num- 
ber of  the  The  IrUerruxtional  Studio. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  color  prints, 
photogravures  and  illustrations  in  black 
and  white.  With  critical  and  biographical 
notes  by  Henri  Frantz  and  Octave  Uzanne. 
Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  Price,  $3  net. 
New  York:  John  Lane. 

The  pububhing  house  of  John  Lane  de- 
serves well  of  the  art-lovers  of  America  for  the 
number  of  fine  works  that  are  being  issued 
from  its  press  which,  by  reproducing  master- 
pieces and  typical  examples  of  the  work, 
together  with  critical  and  biographical  notes 
of  the  great  artists,  illustrators  and  carica- 
turists of  the  Old  World,  are  familiarizing 
our  people  with  the  best  specimens  of  the 
genius  and  skill  of  painters  and  illustrators, 
and  thus  in  a  very  real  way  are  adding  to 
culture  and  fostering  a  popular  taste  for  good 
art.  In  addition  to  The  IntemaHonal  Sfudio, 
one  of  the  best  art  journals  published  in  any 
land,  this  firm  is  from  time  to  time  issuing 
special  numbers  containing  a  profusion  of 
illustrations,  many  of  them  reproductions  in 
color,  by  eminent  artists.  The  latest  of  these 
specials  has  recently  appeared  and  is  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  two  great  French  humorous 
draftsmen  of  the  last  century,  Daumier  and 
Gavami.  In  this  work  there  are  more  than  a 
score  of  reproductions  in  color  and  photo- 
gravures, together  with  about  a  hundred 
illustrations  in  black  and  white. 

Daumier  was  a  man  of  marked  genius,  yet 
his  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  art  led  lum 
naturally  into  the  realm  of  caricature.  He 
.WM  a  bom  satirist,  a  man  of  QWke4  ^"'W' 


naKty  in  conceptioii,  and  of  wonderfbl  fntSlf 
of  imagination.  He  ranked  among  tte 
greatest  draftsmen,  caricatuiists  and  ddiaei- 
tors  of  powerful  though  sometmiea  sonilxr 
and  tragic  scenes,  of  the  last  oentniy. 

"Many  men  of  talent,*'  oboervea  Heoii 
Frantz,  "may  imitate  him,  he  may  be  the 
father  of  modem  caricature,  he  may  have  had 
a  powerful  influence  upon  succeeding  genenr 
tions;  but  Daumier  himsdf  had  no  immediile 
predecessor,  and  he  b  all  the  greater  for  that 
He  stands  alone;  and  is  periiaps  more  neaitjr 
akin  to  some  in^ired  genius  of  the  middk 
ages,  whose  ardor  and  impassioned  faith  aie 
all  his  own.  Even  ¥athin  tfie  restricted  field  of 
lithographic  art,  Daumier  is  always  huge  and 
inmioderate;  we  feel  that  he  could  as  eanlj 
undertake  some  gigantu;  task,  could  cover  a  | 
building  with  colossal  hescoes;  and  we 
understand  the  complete  justice  of  Balzac's 
pronouncement  when  he  said:  "Here  is 
something  of  the  Michael  Angelo  in  this 
man!'*' 

Gravami  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  iDus- 
trators  of  the  nineteenth  century.    In  addition 
to  making  many  of  the  most  striking  draw- 
ings and  cartoons  of  his  day,  Gavami 
peerless  as  a  designer  of  costumes.    Of 
more  serious  work  Octave  Usanne  observes: 

"He  seised  on  the  wing,  and  fixed  wiA 
sure  and  dexterous  pencil,  the  joys  of  yondi, 
the  graces  of  lads  and  lasses,  who,  whether 
in  the  garret  or  under  the  vine4eave8  of  Ae 
country  tea-gardens,  love  their  lau^  and 
their  kass  and  their  vin  Ueu^  which  the  song  so 
gallantly  styles  *U  ^uxmpagne  el  Vamawr^x 
Uie  pretty  duplicates  of  woman;  thethousand- 
and-one  touches  of  character  in  the  hcnne- 
life;  the  enfani  terrible^  and  the  equally 
'terrible'  parents;  the  villainies  of  money- 
lenders and  creditors,  which  provoke  and 
justify  reprisals;  the  utteriy  stupid  sdf- 
suffidency  of  the  landlord;  the  absurd  side  of 
all  kinds  of  masters,  of  husbands,  and  poli- 
ticians— ^all  the  moU^  crowd  which  joattes 
and  rubs  shoulders  day  and  night  in  Paris  or 
in  London.  Then,. his  inspiration  growing 
more  ^oomy  as  his  experience  increased,  1^ 
shows  the  stages  of  vice  and  crime  which  lead 
from  the  gutter  to  the  hagne  at  Toulon;  the 
horrors  of  the  dregs  of  English  society;  per- 
versions of  feelings  and  senses;  the  sordid  and 
grotasqudy    IwyMmtablcr    end    of    tfie    /BIst 
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famcwr^  whom  he  had  depicted  before  in  all 
ttm  brilliancy  of  their  feverish  youth;  and 
flien  that  terrible  type,  'Thomas  '^^rdoque/ 
who  might  have  beien  conceived  by  a  Balzac 
combined  with  an  Edgar  Allen  Poe — all  these 
pass  in  turn  or  simultaneously  across  the 
magic  lantern  of  the  painter  and  satirist  of 
manners." 

Tliis  volume,  though  not  so  attractive  to  the 
general  art-lover  as  the  preceding  art  issues 
devoted  to  G>rot,  Millet  and  Turner,  will  be 
greatly  priced  by  collectors  of  the  works  of 
the  great  satiricid  cartoonists  and  illustrators. 
It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  art- 
oollector's  Hbrary. 

Fragments  of  Prate  and  Podry.  By  F.  W.  H. 
Myers.  Edited  by  his  wife  Eveleen  Myers. 
Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.212.  Price, $2.50 
net.  London  and  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company. 

No  MAN  of  the  nineteenth  century  labored 
more  faithfully  or  with  greater  singleness  of 
heart  and  purpose  to  demonstrate  to  a  skep- 
tical age  in  a  manner  so  scientific  as  to  carry 
conviction,  that  man  does  survive  the  crisis  of 
death,  tlum  did  the  pure-souled  sdiolar,  poet 
and  critical  thinker,  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 
The  results  of  his  ei^teen  years  of  incessant 
work  as  one  of  the  master-spirits  in  the 
En^ish  Society  for  Psychical  Research  are 
embodied  in  the  monumental,  two-volume 
work  entitled  Hvman  Personality  and  lis 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death,  a  work  which  we 
regard  as  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of 
psychic  science  and  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
indeed  the  best  and  most  critical  work  pub- 
lished with  a  view  to  giving  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  age-long  question  propounded 
by  Job. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Myers'  Human 
Personality  and  lis  Survival  of  Bodily 
Death  and  his  preceding  works,  as  well  as  his 
host  of  friends  among  the  flower  of  En^ish 
literary  and  scientific  workers,  will  hail  this 
volume  with  delight;  for  in  it  we  have  a 
Planning  autobiogn^hical  sketch  which  re- 
veals in  a  rare  manner  the  true  nature  and 
h]£^  aspirations  of  Mr.  Myers  from  early 
d^dhood.  The  first  fihy  pages  are  devoted 
to  this  fragmentary  autobiography  in  which 
we  trace  the  life-stniggle  of  one  of  the  highest- 
minded  schc^ars  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
a  strugi^  with  doubt  and  faith.  First  the 
^>dl  of  Hellenism  falls  compelling  around  him ; 


next  Christianity  claims,  after  which  the  ag- 
gressive spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
awakens  doubts  which  finally  drive  him  into 
agnosticism.  And  then  comes  faith — ^faith 
the  result  of  long,  patient,  searching  personal 
investigation. 

Following  the  autobiography  are  sixty 
pages  devoted  to  Mr.  Myers'  tributes  to 
various  friends  who  passed  before  him  into 
the  other  world,  among  these  being  John 
Ruskin,  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  Hon. 
William  £.  Gladstone,  G.  F.  Watts,  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Among  these  trib- 
utes are  many  exquisite  wreaths  laid  on  the 
pallid  brow  by  one  who  knew  what  friendship 
meant.  In  the  short  notice  of  Gladstone  Mr. 
Myers  dwells  on  the  interest  which  the  great 
statesman  felt  in  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  saying  to  Mr.  Myers: 
"It  is  the  most  important  work  which  is  being 
done  in  the  world — by  far  the  most  important." 

The  closing  section  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  poems  of  Mr.  Myers.  They  are  about 
sixty  in  number.  Many  of  these  appeared  in 
such  publications  as  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  the  Saturday  Review.  In  the  following 
lines  from  a  poem  entitied  "A  Child  of  the 
Age"  is  revealed  the  life-long  aspiration  of  the 
writer: 


*« 


O  for  a  vmce  that  in  a  single  song 

Could  quiver  with  the  hopes  anamoan  the  fears 

And  speak  the  speechless  secret  of  the  years. 

And  nse,  and  sink,  and  at  the  last  be  s&ong! 

O  for  a  tnimpet-cal]  to  stir  the  throng 

Of  doubtful  nghting-men,  whose  eyes  and  ears 

Watch  till  a  banner  in  the  east  appears 

And  the  skies  ring  that  have  been  still  so  long! 

O  age  of  mine,  if  one  could  tune  for  thee 

A  marching  music  out  of  this  thy  woe!'* 


The  Oirl  and  the  Kaiser,  By  Pauline  Brad- 
ford Mackay.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.164. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-MerriU  Company. 

The  Oirl  and  the  Kaiser  is  a  charmingly 
bright  and  unconventional  story  dealing  in  a 
convincing  manner  with  the  autocrat  of 
Germany.  The  heroine  is  an  American  girl 
bom  of  Grerman  parents.  She  is  visiting  her 
uncle,  who  is  an  admiral  in  the  Germany 
navy.  He  has  married  a  wealthy  countess 
many  years  his  junior.  The  aunt  is  far  more 
French  than  Grerman  in  her  tastes,  and  the 
union  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  con- 
genial. The  American  niece  is  a  beautiful 
girl  who  captures  the  hearts  of  two  German 
naval  officers  who  haunt  the  home  of  the 
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admiral,  to  the  delist  of  the  aunt  One  of 
the  young  officers  is  a  poor  man  who  has  a 
penchant  for  painting;  the  other  is  an  army 
surgeon,  the  son  of  a  rich  gun-maker.  He  is  a 
deep  student  and  bids  fair  to  rank  hig^  in  his 
chosen  profession.  By  nature  he  is  a  man  of 
deep,  strong,  fine  emotions,  but  far  less  showy 
than  the  other  suitor,  who  is  at  first  favored  l^ 
the  girl.  He,  however,  is  unable  to  marry, 
as  the  Emperor  has  issued  an  edict  against 
his  poor  officers  wedding  doweriess  giris. 

The  principal  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid 
at  the  home  of  the  admiral  during  a  visit  made 
by  the  Emperor,  who  is  strangely  attracted  to 
the  American  girl.  The  pen-picture  of  the 
autocratic  ruler  is  very  excellently  drawn, 
hinting  at  the  light  and  dark  sides  of  his 
character  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

Out  of  a  situation  as  embarrassing  to  the 
two  principal  actors  as  it  is  original  in  treat- 
ment comes  the  promise  of  love's  fruition. 
The  Otti  and  the  Kcdser,  though  by  no  means 
a  great  stoiy,  is  one  of  the  most  clever  little 
romances  of  the  season. 


A  NatUnCt  Idol.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin. 
Qoth.  Pp.  848.  Price,  $1.50.  Philadel- 
phia: Heniy  Altemus  Company. 

This  stoiy  deab  with  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  while  in  the  French  Court  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  through  its  pages 
runs  the  love  story  of  a  young  man  and  woman 
who  are  bom  and  reared  in  Kentucky.  Their 
parents  are  at  enmity.  The  girl's  father  and 
unde  determine  to  prevent  her  manying  her 
lover  at  all  hazards.  To  compass  this  end  she 
is  sent  to  a  relative  in  Paris,  her  unde  ac- 
companying her.  Now  it  happens  that  the 
youth  has  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  France 
as  secretary  to  Dr.  FrankUn,  so  it  chances  that 
the  lovers  are  both  in  France  at  the  same  time, 
but  many  and  somewhat  exdting  are  the  hap- 
penings and  adventures  that  fcdl  to  their  lot 
before  they  are  finally  reunited  in  America 
and  are  wedded. 

The  story  deals  laigdy  with  the  life  of 
Franklin  and  on  the  whole  this  part  of  the  tale 
is  fairly  well  treated  and  is,  we  think,  very 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  novd,  which  has  the 
frame-work  of  an  admirable  romance,  but  the 
author  is  not  very  felidtous  in  his  treatment. 
He  lacks  the  power  to  make  his  readers  fed 
that  his  characters  are  real  human  beings.  In 
a  word,  he  is  not  convincing  in  his  character- 
^,  nor  is  hih  command  of  language  and 


composition  such  as  should  be  poaseised  faj 
those  ^o  essay  to  write  amfaitioiiB  histaricil 
novels. 


The  Mitiionaire  Baby,  By  Anna  Kathime 
Green.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  fp.  9SL 
Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobfai- 
Merrill  Company. 

While  Anna  Katherine  Green  cannot 
compare  with  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Dojle  as  t 
writer  of  detective  stories,  lacking  his  fertili^ 
of  imagination,  his  charm  of  style  and  hn 
consummate  art  in  the  maraKftlKng  of  is- 
ddents  which  culminate  in  the  revelation,  she 
is,  we  think,  the  best  American  author  of 
detective  tales  of  the  present,  and  in  The 
Millionaire  Baby  we  have  one  of  her  very  best 
books.  It  is  dever  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment, it  holds  the  interest,  and  wiH  prove  a 
delight  to  those  who  have  the  mystery-atoiy 
appetite  as  well  as  to  many  gmxal  veaden 
who  sddom  care  to  spend  time  on  sudi  fictioo 
save  as  a  rest  for  the  mind. 

The  stoiy  deals  with  the  abduction  of  a 
beautiful  child.  The  prindpal  parts  an 
played  by  the  real  mother,  the  supposed 
mother  of  the  child,  a  certain  doctor*  and  the 
detective,  althou^  numerous  other  peisoD- 
ages  appear  and  disappear  during  the  caaat 
of  the  story.  Further  than  this  we  cannot  go^ 
for  the  value  of  this  tale,  as  of  most  detective 
stories,  lies  in  the  stoiy  itself  and  not,  as  in 
many  other  works  of  fiction,  in  charm  of 
character  delineation,  in  atmosphere,  desa^ 
tion,  idealism,  or  other  diaractmstica  that  are 
frequently  the  chief  features  of  interest  and 
value.  By  lovers  of  mystery  stories  wiio  are 
not  so  fastidious  as  to  demand  works  possess 
ing  the  imaginative  quality  and  encdlenoe  in 
art  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  tales,  this  book 
wiU,  we  think,  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure. 


The  Young  Man  Entering  Butineae,  By 
Orison  Swett  Marden.  Cloth.  Pp.  880. 
Price,  $1.25  net  New  York:  T.  Y.  Cro- 
well  &  Company. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  Sueceee  and  whidi 
were  addressed  chiefly  to  young  men  who  were 
ready  to  start  in  life  and  to  whom  words  oi  ad- 
vice would  prove  hdpful.  The  autbcw's  aim 
and  purpose  is  ezprened  in  these  lines  bom 
the  introductory  pages-' 
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le  has  tried  to  show  the  young  man  that 
liflFeience  between  'pretty  good'  and  'ex- 
at,'  between  low  and  high  ideals,  measures 
lifferenoe  between  a  mediocre  career  and  a 
rb  success.  He  has  tried  to  show  that  it 
I  easy  thing  to  be  a  nobody,  but  a  very 
ult  thing  to  be  somebody.  He  has  urged 
the  greatest  investment  a  young  man  can 
B  is  in  himself — ^that  an  education  and 
nilture  pay;  that  health,  good  manners, 
rfiilness  and  a  genuine  interest  in  others 
;reat  success  factors;  that  character  is  the 
kind  of  capital,  giving  credit,  confidence 
bappiness.  He  has  tried  to  show  the  boy 
while  seizing  an  opportunity  may  lead  to 
S88,  it  wiU  only  make  him  ridiculous  if  he 
t  prepared  for  it.  It  is  the  divine  hunger 
Towth,  for  perpetual  enlargement,  that  is 
b  while.  He  has  tried  to  show  the  boy 
to  choose  upwards,  how  to  find  his  right 
»,  and  how  to  keep  it." 

lere  are  sixty-three  short  chapters  in  the 
ne  and  eleven  fuU-page  illustrations, 
chapters  which  impress  us  as  of  special 
i  are  those  dealing  with  '*The  Danger  of 
mercialism,"  "T^e  Divine  Hunger  for 
rth,"  "Character-Building  and  Mind- 
Iding  Through  Reading,"  and  ''The  Im- 
mce  of  Sdf-Confidence."  On  "The 
{ers  of  Conmierdalism"  Mr.  Marden  ob- 
a: 

>ne  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  threaten 
rican  institutions  to-day  is  conmiercial- 
Our  strenuous  life,  with  its  hurrying  and 
Dg  to  get  rich,  tends  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
I  and  traffic-hunger;  and  this  spirit,  in 
tends  to  develop  our  material  and  coarser 
ties.  Materialism  is  written  all  over 
rican  life  to-day.  In  the  anxious  pursuit 
hilars,  many  feel  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  develop  their  social  side.  A  foreigner 
Dg  America  for  the  first  time,  without 
rledge  of  the  business  methods  of  its 
le,  would  get  an  idea  that  nearly  every 
less  man  in  the  country  had  lost  a  peari, 
oblivious  of  everything  else,  was  desper- 
searching  for  it. 

The  fairest,  the  most  beautiful  possibil- 
if  our  civilization  are  too  often  trampled 
r  foot  in  the  mad  rush  for  mon^,  as  if 
h  were  the  only  good.  There  are  desires, 
is  hunger,  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
c-book. 

t  is  the  coarser  side,  the  more  brutal  in  us, 
!  animal  in  fact — which  is  satisfied  with 


money,  but  there  is  that  within  us  which 
money  cannot  minister  to — ^whidi  mon^  does 
not  attract. 

"This  finer  character-element  feeds  on  love 
and  service.  Fame  does  not  touch  it,  riches 
do  not  appeal  to  it,  nor  do  houses  or  lands 
satisfy  it." 

There  is  one  criticism  characteristic  of  most 
books  of  this  kind  printed  at  the  present  time, 
and  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  applicable  to 
the  present  volume,  and  that  is  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation clearly  enough  between  true  success 
and  the  false  or  pseudo-success  that  present- 
day  civilization  accepts  for  the  true  coin. 
When  a  society  or  an  age  is  largely  infected 
with  a  mania  for  the  acquisition  of  gold,  it  is 
not  enough  to  utter  general  moral  platitudes. 
It  is  the  duty  of  writers  who  seek  to  instruct  the 
young  and  mould  the  character  of  the  men  of 
the  rising  generation  to  definitely  and  specifi- 
cally show  the  difference  between  those  whose 
lives  are  such  as  to  merit  the  approval  of  the 
good  and  the  wise,  and  those  who  through 
shrewdness,  cunning  and  unscrupulous  prac- 
tices have  amassed  vast  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  the  wealth-creators.  On  every  hand  we  see 
to-day  vast  fortunes  which  are  due  to  moral 
turpitude,  corrupt  practices,  injustice  and  in- 
direction; and  yet  these  men,  who  in  a  real 
sense  are  the  brigands  of  commerce,  are  too 
frequently  classed  with  the  real  benefactors — 
the  men  who  have  exalted  the  character  of  the 
people,  ennobled  civilization  and  enriched 
humanity.  At  no  period  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
worid  has  it  been  so  necessary  to  emphasize 
this  cardinal  fact  as  to-day,  when  the  colleges 
and  the  churches  as  well  as  the  press  are  con- 
stantly confusing  that  which  is  fundamentally 
true  and  good  with  that  which  is  basically 
imjust  and  evil;  and  we  could  have  wished 
that  this  work  had  laid  more  emphasis  in  a 
specific  way  upon  this  important  fact.  Other- 
wise the  volume  is  well  cidculated  to  be  helpful 
to  the  young. 

The  Poems  of  Henry  Abbey.  Fourth  edition, 
enlarged.  Cloth.  Pp.  880.  Price,  $1.15  net 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

The  fact  that  four  editions  of  these  poems 
have  been  called  for  at  a  time  when  simple, 
quiet  verse  is  far  from  popular  with  the  gen- 
enl  reader,  indicates  substantial  merit,  for 
there  is  nothing  sensational  or  spectacular  in 
the  rhymes  of  this  author.  •  The  content^nat- 
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ter  oooflists  for  the  most  part  of  simple  ballads, 
lyrics  and  poems  for  special  occasions.  In  the 
present  edition  the  auUior  has  brought  together 
all  his  verse  that  he  cares  to  preserve  from  pre- 
vious editions,  and  to  these  poems  he  has 
added  a  number  of  new  compositions.  Mr. 
Abbey  has  neither  the  art  of  Kipling  in  string- 
ing tc^ther  jingling  rhjrmes  and  catch-phrases 
that  linger  in  the  mind,  nor  the  power  to  pro- 
foundly move  the  emotional  nature.  The 
charm  of  his  work  lies  rather  in  the  pleasing 
lines  that  appeal  rather  to  those  who  love  the 
simple  and  quiet  lays.  Many  of  them  are  de- 
lightfully-told legends  and  ballads  that  wiU 
linger  in  the  memory.  The  following  little 
wflif  teaches  by  suggestion  important  lessons, 
while  affording  an  example  of  our  author's 
verse: 

*'A  widow  by  her  landlord  was  oppressed 
To  pay  at  once  her  backward  coin  of  rent; 
For  he,  cursed  by  the  wealth  that  should 

have  blessed, 
Forgot  that  he,  too,  in  a  tenement 
Dwdt,  with  unpaid  arrear;  and  surely  he. 
More  than  the  widow,  lived  in  pover^. 

For  they  alone  are  rich  who  have  obtained 
The  love  of  Grod,  for  which  no  gold  can  pay. 
Blind  to  the  peaceful  joy  he  might  have 

gained. 
The  craven  landlord,  on  a  winter's  day 
That  pierced  with   cold   and   wind-thrust 

snow  and  sleet. 
Drove  forth  the  widow  to  the  roofless  street. 

Her  clinging  son.  with  elfin  prattle,  sought 
To  charm  away  her  grief;  yet,  in  his  heart. 
By  the  indignant  pencil  of  his  thought, 
Tlie  shameful  scene  was  drawn  in  every  part. 
There  lived  the   widow's  tears,  and  hard 

and  base 
Stood  out  the  likeness  of  the  landlord's  face. 

Like  breaking  waves,  year  after  year  rolled 

up. 
And  in  their  tide  the  widow's  son  became 
A  truthful  painter,  in  whose  life's  bright  cup 
A  thankful  world  dissolved  the  peari  of  fame. 
Then,  with  his  brush,  which  spoke  in  every 

hue, 
The  picture  in  his  heart  he  strongly  drew. 

Near  to  the  landlord's  home  the  painting 

hung. 
As  to  his  thresh<^,  in  a  public  place; 


To  view  it  came  the  townsfolk,  old  ind 

young. 
And  said:   'This  is  our  neig^ibor'B  nidika 

face. 
And  this  the  cruel  deed  he  has  done 
To  the  poor  widow  and  her  artut  8<m/ 

The  landlord  brou^t  temptations  coined 

and  vast. 
And  would  have  given  half  the  weaUb^ 

town. 
To  lay  the  brush-raised  specter  of  his  past: 
No  gold  avafled;    the  specter  would  not 

down; 
But  haimted  him  thereafter  till  he  died. 
In  looks  and  words  and  deeds,  on  ewf 


side. 
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The  Oreert  Diamond.  By  Arthur  Mothsoo. 
Illustrated.  Goth.  Pp.  80i.  Price, 
$1.50.    Boston:  L.C.Page  &  Company. 

The  popular  taste  that  for  a  time  devoured 
with  avidity  the  romantic  noveb  of  medieval 
times  later  turned  with  equally  eager  appetite 
to  detective  tales.  Stanley  Weyman  was  the 
foremost  writer  in  the  latest  erase  for  the 
swashbuckling  novels  of  feudal  days,  and  Sir 
Conan  Doyle  stands  without  a  peer  among  the 
writers  of  detective  and  m3rsteiy-storie8  at  the 
present  time.  The  popularity  of  the  works 
of  these  writers  in  each  instance  caUed  forth  a 
flood  of  similar  fiction,  some  of  which  was 
good,  much  hastily  prepared  and  quite  indif- 
ferent in  character,  and  of  still  more  of  which 
little  could  be  said  other  than  that  it  was 
wretched  drivel  unworthy  of  the  printing- 
press. 

Arthur  Morrison  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  better  writers  of  m3rsteiy  or  detective- 
stories  of  the  present  time.  BKs  books  are  on 
the  whole  well  written.  They  hold  the 
reader's  interest  from  the  opening  diapter. 
They  abound  in  exciting  episodes  and  thrill- 
ing experiences,  and  for  worics  that  have  no 
other  purpose  than  to  entertain  the  reader  or 
take  the  mind  completely  off  of  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  our  too  strenuous  life,  by  giving 
it  a  change  which  is  in  a  sense  a  rest,  they  are 
valuable. 

The  Green  Diamond  is,  we  think,  the  best  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  mysteiy-stories.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  robbeiy  of  a  jewel  of  fabuknis 
worth  from  the  Rajah  of  Goona  during  the 
Durbar  at  Delhi  when  the  accession  of  the  first 
Emperor   of   India   was   proclaimed.    The 
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sUme  was  taken  from  the  jewels  of  the  Rajah, 
put  in  a  magnum  of  Tokay  wine  and  abstract- 
ed in  a  case  of  this  wine  through  the  conniv- 
ance of  a  servant  of  the  Rajidi.  The  wine 
was  forwarded  to  England  bj  the  thief,  who 
placed  it  in  charge  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  he 
stated  that  he  would  be  more  than  satisfied  to 
get  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  case.  On  board 
the  vessel  were  a  wealthy  American  and  his 
daughter,  who,  understanding  that  the  wine 
had  been  in  the  bottle  for  almost  a  century  and 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  delicious,  in- 
sisted on  buying  it  and  finally  did  purchase  it 
from  the  gentleman  for  two  himdred  pounds. 
The  purchaser  little  suspected  the  value  of  the 
cont^ts,  and  after  drinldng  one  magnum  and 
being  disappointed  in  the  taste,  sold  the  other 
bottles.  From  this  point  the  story  is  full  of 
plots  and  counterplots,  of  exciting  incidents 
and  dramatic  climaxes  which  cany  the  reader 
forward  from  page  to  page,  much  as  does 
Conan  Doyle's  Hound  of  the  BaakerviUes. 

This  novel  can  be  reconmiended  as  a  detec- 
tive-story that  wiU  serve  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  cares  of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  the 
beat  mystery  tales  of  the  present  year. 

The  Happy  Average.  By  Brand  Whitlock. 
Cloth.  Pp.  847.  Price.  $1,50.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bbbbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  Happy  Average,  though  lacking  in  the 
keen  and  often-times  sarcastic  epigrammatic 


dialogue  of  Her  Infinite  Variety,  is  a  novel  of 
far  more  genuine  merit  than  Mr.  WhitlodCa 
former  work.  It  is  a  realistic  story  of  com- 
monplace life  in  a  small  Ohio  town,  the  real- 
ism being  of  that  wholesome  sort  which  por- 
trays the  every-day  existence,  the  small  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  the  average  men  and  women 
of  the  average  Western  village.  The  story 
deals  with  the  struggles  of  the  hero,  Glenn 
Marley,  to  win  a  place  in  the  legal  profession 
and  at  the  same  time  earn  enough  money  to 
enable  him  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Blair,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  town.  Marley  is  a  young 
man  of  very  ordinary  ability  and  is  a  far  less 
interesting  personality  than  Wade  PoweU,  the 
dissipated,  big-hearted,  imsuccessful  but 
talented  old  lawyer,  with  his  shrewd  criticism 
of  men  and  affairs  and  his  large  sympathy  and 
ready  aid  for  the  "under  dog."  Indeed,  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  far  less  forcible  and  con- 
vincing than  many  of  the  other  characters  in 
the  book.  Lavinia  Blair  is  rather  below  than 
above  "the  happy  average"  as  a  type  of 
womanhood,  but  possesses  a  certain  gentle 
obstinacy  which  seems  to  serve  her  in  place  of 
other  and  perhaps  more  desirable  character- 
istics. The  story,  however  is  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  life  in  a  conservative  Western  town  and 
will  appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  the  simple 
recital  of  unexciting  events. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 
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THE  RIPENING  OF  POLITICAL  COR- 
RUPnON  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:  Incur 
Febmaiy  issue  Mr.  Blankenbtjro  outlined  the 
rise  of  MArrHKW  S.  Quay  and  the  sinister  and  hale- 
fnl  influence  that  attended  his  career,  especially 
after  die  Pennjqrlvania  Railroad  and  Mr.  Quay 
foond  it  to  their  mutual  interest  to  work  together 
for  sdfish  aims  against  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
nnmitjr.  In  this  issue  the  absorbingly  interesting 
bat  d&^iy  humiliating  story  is  continued.  The 
cuffupUon  that  i|>routed  and  spread  in  the  early 
cweer  of  Quay  ib  represented  as  ripened  and 
revealed.  We  tnist  all  our  readers  will  presenre  their 
copies  of  Thx  Arena  with  this  vitally  important 
hirtcty*  for  we  are  entering  on  a  period  oi  moral 
awakoung.  Forces  are  at  work  to-day  which  will 
■OOD  bring  about  a  direct  battie  or  a  dean-cut  con- 
fliet  between  die  omporationB,  the  rings,  the  bosses, 
die  oonupCioniata  and  representatives  of  predatory 
wealth  in  general  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  produc- 
ing and  conaanung  millions  and  the  friends  of 
rcpablioui  tfuveinmcnt  and  business  integrity  on  the 
<ner.    Ana  iSbme  papeni  fumiabing  aa  th^  do  an 


authoritative  history  written  by  a  leading  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania — a  man  who  holds  the  highest 
position  amonff  the  dvic  leaders  and  the  great 
merchants  of  nis  State,  cannot  fail  to  prove  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  friends  of  civic 
righteousness  in  the  impending  struggle.  This 
history  constitutes  one  cnapter  in  the  story  of 
Amenca's  shame.  It  is  also  valuable  as  being 
typical  of  the  rise,  growth  and  prevalence  of  con- 
ditions present  in  various  parts  of  the  nation  which 
must  be  grappled  with  and  controlled  if  the  republic 
is  not  to  he  entirely  subverted. 


A  Pen-Pidwre  of  a  Qreat  Radical  Meeting  in  Paria: 
ThL<)  month  we  publish  the  opening  paper  in  our 
series  of  contributions  from  our  speciai  commis- 
sioner in  Paris,  the  sifted  author  and  lecturer,  Mrs. 
Frances  Hardin  Uebs.  Illness  prevented  Mrs. 
Hess  from  opening  her  series  of  papers  with  the 
January  issue.  In  this  paper  we  have  a  gn^hic 
and  instructive  pen-picture  of  one  of  those  great 
meetings  whidi  so  thoroughly  reflect  the  agirii  and 
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tempor  of  the  progreniTe  democrats  of  FVanoe  to- 
day. It  matters  not  what  views  (me  mar  bold  eon- 
ceming  gommnent  Only  the  very  shallow  and  ig- 
norant are  indiflPerent  to  the  great  political  currentB 
and  undercurrents  that  are  profoundly^  stirring  the 
public  Itfe  of  European  nations;  and  it  is  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  liiB  Arena  to  keep  its  readers 
fully  acquainted  with  the  drift  and  trend  of  the 
times.  Mrs.  Hebs*  paper  complements  in  a  fitting 
manner  the  keen  analysis  of  the  progressive  sodaf 
democratic  moverment  in  France,  as  given  by  Mr. 
David  Graham  Phillifs. 


frank  dwcussioD  from  an  able  and 
thinker  chaUenges. 


liow 


The  New  School  of  Soeialids  in  Europe:  It  af- 
fords us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers 
a  brilliant  and  graphic  contribution  on  the  new 
social-democratic  movement  in  Europe,  by  one  of 
the  strongest  and  ablest  novelists  and  journalists  of 
our  time.  Many  of  our  readen  are  wdl  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  David  Graham  FBnjjps,  as  it 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  review  at  length  his  power- 
ful and  trulv  American  novels.  As  a  wnter  of 
fiction  Mr.  ranups  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  fore- 
front. His  stories  possess  the  power  of  the  realist 
and  the  imaginative  quality  of  the  idealist,  and 
there  is  also  present  in  them  the  robust  spirit  of 
democracy  that  unhappily  is  rare  among  the 
present-day  American  novelists.  He  is  doing  for 
America  preciselv  the  work  whidi  we  hoped  ILuiiLiN 
Garland  would  have  done  and  which  his  early 
works — Mam-TraveUed  Roads,  Jason  Edwards,  A 
Spoil  ef  Office  and  A  Member  of  the  Third  House — 
led  us  conndentljr  to  expect  he  would  do.  ^  But  Mr. 
PHiLLn>s  is  as  felicitous  an  essayist  and  journalist 
as  he  is  a  novelist  So  mudi  are  his  writings  in 
demand  that  he  is  one  of  the  highest-priced  of  the 
)roun{per  essayists  of  America  to-day.  His  paper 
in  this  issue  of  The  Arena  wiU  be  read  with  deep 
interest.  It  is,  we  think,  a  remarkably  accurate 
pen-picture  of  conditions  as  th^  obtain  m  Europe, 
and  especially  in  France,  and  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  attitude  of  the  Utopian  socialists,  who  in 
this  case  are  the  most  practical  members  of  the 
present-day  sdiool  of  socialism.  In  our  December 
issue  the  eminent  Secretary  td  Labor  of  New  Zea- 
land presented  a  pen-i>ioture  of  how  New  Zealand 
was  solving  the  question  of  p<^ular  government 
In  the  January  issue  the  Honorable  J.  Henniker 
Heaton,  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament  and 
authority  of  Great  Britain,  showed  how 
id  had  successfully  introduced  postal  saving 
banks.^  Our  February  issue  contained  a  fml, 
authoritiatve  and  luad  description  of  how  the 
Scandinaidan  nations  had  solved  the  liquor  problem. 
And  in  this  issue  the  progress  made  along  practical 
lines  by  the  Frendi  sodausts  under  M.  Jaures  is 
admirably  portrayed. 

4'i  Well-Known  Educator  on  Divorce:  This  month 
we  publish  our  third  paper  on  divorce.  In  January 
the  (question  was  discussed  from  the  orthodox  point- 
of-view.  In  February  it  was  examined  in  the  light 
of  psychology  and  histonr;  and  in  this  issue  Iro- 
f essor  Hawn  presents  still  another  view  of  the  issue, 
bringing  forward  a  number  of  fundamental  facts 
that  are  rarely  noticed^  by  superficial  writers  who 
are  more  swaged  by  misleiEuling  shibboleths,  preju- 
dice and  emotionalism  than  by  reason  or  a  compre- 
hension of  the  wider  issues  involved.  We  bespeak 
for  this  paper  the  thougfitfol  oonsidenition  which  a 


CoCperaiion  in  Great  Britain:  In  this  issue  our 
international  paper  ia  on  tiie  lise^  growtii  and 
present  status  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Grest 
Britain.  This  is  also  the  first  of  ow  series  of 
papers  dealing  with  cooperation  in  various  lands 
and  under  various  phases.  Mr.  Gray  is  tiie 
General  Secretary  oi  the  Cooperative  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  is  the  masterful  head  of  that 
great  economic  movement,  which  to-day  owns  and 
operates  many  of  the  largest  factories,  mills,  shops 
and  stores  in  England  and  Scotland,  whidi  owns 
and  operates  a  fl^  of  ocean  steamers,^  and  which 
annually  divides  over  forty-five  millioD  dollars 
among^  the  ootfperators.  We  believe  that  the  co- 
operative movement  holds  the  promise  of  a  peaceful, 
rational  and  equitable  adjustment  of  ttie  great 
economic  problem  of  the  day,  so  soon  as  the  govern- 
ments are  wise  enough  to  take  over  all  public 
utilities,  which  have  proved  the  parent  of  national, 
state  and  municipal  corruption,  of  fraud,  unjust 
discriminations  and  extortion,  and  the  breeder  of 
unholy  trusts,  corporations  and  monopolies  whidi 
to-day  more  than  almost  anything  else  threaten  the 
very  mtegrity  of  free  institutions. 

Oerhart  Hauptmann  and  His  Social  Ideals:  In 
this  issue  we  publish  the  second  paper  in  IVof essor 
Archibald  H>:nderson'8  series  of  criticisms  on  the 
work  and  ideals  of  the  greatest  presentrday  dra- 
matists of  the  Old  World.  Mr.  Hendebson'b 
criticism  of  Ibsen  and  his  message  was  veiy  favor- 
ably received  throughout  the  country.  He  is  un- 
auestionably  one  of  the  most  discriminating 
le  sympathetic  critics  of  those  great, 
modem  dramatists  whose  works  have 
storm  of  critidsm  only  second  to  that  which  greeted 
the  romantist  school  of  dramatic  oomj^ooers  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  This  senes  of  papers 
will  prove  of  ffreat  value  to  the  ^eral  reader  and 
will  m  no  smaU  degree  broaden  his  culture. 

The  Nevada  Referendum  Viefory:  This  month 
we  give  our  readers  an  interesting  account  of  the 
conratutional  victory  for  Direct-Lq^islation  recently 
won  in  Nevada.  In  our  judgment  there  is  no  issue 
before  the  American  peoole  to-day  so  vital  as  that 
of  Direct-Legislation,  ana  it  is  the  purpose  of  Ted 
Arena  from  month  to  month  to  discuss  the  various 
phases  of  this  question  and  also  to  rerard  evoy 
notable  victory  (puned  and  advance  step  taken. 

Mr,  Partridae's  Madonna:  This  month  we  give 
our  readers  the  second  full*page  (ucture  in  our 
American  Art  series,  representing  important  works 
from  foremost  New  W^orld  sculptors,  painters  and 
cartoom'sts.  In  this  Madonna  we  have  somrthing 
more  than  an  exquisite  concept  in  marble.  It  u 
essentially  the  type  of  twentieth-centurv  woman- 
hood. Instead  m  the  simple  innocence  oi  ignorance 
which  characterized  the  old-time  Madonnas,  we 
have  here  the  awakened  soul, — ^a  pure,  strong 
woman  who  thinks  as  well  as  feds.  This  is  the 
type  of  the  new,  ailightened  womanhood  that  must 
^y  a  large  part  in  the. coining  victoiy  for  civiKssi- 
tion — the  victory  which  is  to  lift  humam'ty  from  the 
plane  of  materialistic  commercialiam  to  that  of 
altruism  which  is  the  fruit  of  justice  and  wisdom. 


RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON 


'  We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas^  but  are  possessed  hy  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena^ 
Where^  like  gladiators^  we  must  fight  for  tliem" — Heine. 
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ITY  YEARS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS;  OR,  MASTERS 
AND  RULERS  OF  "THE  FREEMEN" 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

ni.    LAW-MAKERS  WHO  SHAME  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Bt  Rudolph  Blankenouhg. 


E  STRUGGLE  of  the  Czar's 
subjects  for  even  a  semblance  of 
^eminent  is  one  of  the  most 
ic  events  in  the  world's  history 
made  an  absorbing  topic  of  daily 
nt  by  the  press  of  our  country. 
e  subject  of  discussion  in  mill  and 
ig-room,  farm  and  fireside,  pulpit 
atform,  and  is  watched  with  keen 
)n  in  every  household  of  our  land, 
despotic  power  of  the  Russian 
or;  the  Grand  Ducal  cabal  with 
ti  more  sinister  potentialities;  the 
t  bureaucracy  steeped  in  graft 
Ltortion,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
oly  Synod  led  by  an  intolerant, 
al  Procurator-General,  will  never 
>erseded  by  a  higher  civilization 
le  demand  of  the  people  for  popular 
intation  has  either  been  voluntarily 
1  or  accompUshed  by  revolution, 
number  of  patriotic  Russians  who 
gladly  sacrifice  their  lives,  to 
redress  and  alleviation  for  their 
rodden  countrymen  is  legion;  a 
utional   monarchy  would   be  wel- 


rst  of  this  wrfes  of  articlea  appeared  iu  the  Jan- 
>,  number  of  Thb  Arena. 


comed  by  them  with  as  much  acclaim 
as  was  the  Republic  by  our  own  people 
at  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence transformed  English  subjects  into 
American  citizens.  Yet,  if  we  dispas- 
sionately consider  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  find  milUons  of  people 
beyond  the  Atlantic  who  would  freely 
give  their  all  to  obtain  the  liberty  we 
boast  of  possessing,  while  there  are 
milUons  within  our  own  boundaries  who 
appear  utterly  indifferent  to  the  heritage 
that  has  come  to  them  from  the  fathers 
of  our  republic,  the  noble  minds  and 
ardent  patriots  who  dethroned  a  king 
and  enthroned  man! 

Are  we  worthy  of  them,  are  we  doing 
our  full  duty  to  preserve  the  blessings 
their  valor,  devotion  to  duty  and  love  of 
country  have  bestowed  upon  us? 

Unfortunately,  our  body-poUtic  is  more 
or  less  permeated  with  microbes  of  evil 
portent.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  detail,  as  public  wrong-doing 
spreads  everywhere,  and  is  especially 
noticeable  in  our  own  Commonwealth; 
we  can  merely  point  out  some  of  the 
more  glaring  facts  near  home  to  even 


Mb 
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sway  officialdom,  ere  long  face  a  crisis 
of  which  we  little  dream  to-day. 

A  short  retrospect  of  crooked  and  io- 
vidious  legislation  shows  us  that  under 
the  State  Constitution  of  1837,  special 
legislation  had  the  widest  latitude  and 
the  State  House  at  Harrisburg  had 
become  little  else  than  a  mill  Ending 
out  laws  and  enactments  which  had  foT 
their  chief  object  the  enrichment  of  those 
who  had  power  and  influence  to  secure 
their  passage.  The  fundamental  law 
placed  so  few  restrictions  upon  private 
or  special  legislation  that  the  record 
sometimes  constituted  a  bulky  volume, 
nine-tenths  of  the  measures  passed  during 
a  session,  perhaps,  being  private  or 
special  laws. 

These  abuses  became  so  scandalous 
during  and  after  the  Civil  war  as  to  arouse 
an  irresistible  public  demand  for  their 
abolition.  This  resulted  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1872,  a  body 
composed  of  men  of  high  ability,  lof^ 
public  spirit  and  unquestioned  intt^ty. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  features  of 
the  system  of  law-making  in  vogue  was 
the  secrecy  with  which  laws  were  en- 
acted, the  public  not  knowing  what  their 
representatives  at  Harrisbui^  were  doing. 
The  Convention  adopted  a  proviso  that 
no  special  or  private  bill  could  be  passed 
until  after  the  insertion  of  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  proposed  l^islation  in  two 
or  more  newspapers  published  in  the 
locality,  to  be  affected.  With  this  strin- 
gent provision  for  the  limitation  of  special 
legislation,  the  Convention  in  addition 
went  to  extreme  lengths  to  insure  both 
the  utmost  care  and  the  widest  publicity 
in  the  enactment  of  general  laws.  The 
new  Constitution  required  that  no  bill 
could  be  enacted  or  even  considered  by 
the  main  body  until  it  bad  been  referred 
to  a  committee,  returned  therefrom,  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  members.  Every 
bill  was  required  to  be  read  at  length  on 
three  different  days  and  not  as  theretofore 
merely  by  the  title — ^while  no  bill  could 
be  enacted  finally  except  by  the  affirma- 
tive votes  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members 


Pbolo.  by  Rogen. 

JOHN  STEWART, 

Pbdidext  Jl'dgi  Cucht  of  Couhon  Pleah  or 

Franklin  Codntv. 

iDdependent  cuidldate  Tor  Qovcnior  In  1S82,    Member  of 

8»te  BcDite  Id  18S9.    A  msD  who  pUcea 

hlgb  value  on  clllieiieblp. 

partially  uncover  the  story  of  the  law- 
makers who  shame  American  citizenship. 
We  endure  Czars  more  intolerable  than 
he  of  Russia,  and  though  we  are  not 
cursed  with  hereditary  rulers,  our  dead 
sovereign's  place  is  instantly  assumed 
by  a  self-appointed  successor  and  we, 
instead  of  rising  in  our  might  to  crush 
fais  throttling  power,  bow  to  him  in 
pitiful  subjection.  The  Grand  Ducal 
camarilla  finds  its  prototype  in  the 
vicious  partnership  of  corporate  power 
and  lucre — law-defying  and  alluring, 
with  a  political  oligarchy — daring,  impu- 
dent, destructive.  Our  bureaucracy  is 
the  creation  of  the  Czars  and  Grand 
Dukes  we  have  tolerated  and  nurtured, 
and  while  we  have  many  honest,  sturdy, 
self-respecting  men  in  public  place,  we 
may,  unless  we  cry  a  halt  upon  the  ruth- 
less masters  who  decree  our  laws  and 
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i  to  each  House,  the  vote  to  be 
by  yeas  and  nays  and  the  names  of 
voting  for  and  against  the  measure 

entered  upon  and  printed  in  the 
al.  No  bill  except  a  general  ap- 
ation  bill  could  contain  more  than 
ubject,  which  was  required  to  be 
r  expressed  in  the  title, 
will    be    readily   understood   from 

restrictive  provisions  that  it  was 
itention  of  the  members  of  the 
itutional  Convention  to  make  the 
nent  of  l^slation  an  extremely 
rate  process.     In  this  way  an  end 

be  made  to  the  practice  of  what 
.ong  been  known  as  "snaking" 
s  laws  through  the  legislative  body 
it  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
ate.  For  years  these  Constitutional 
lards  proved  very  effective,  and  the 

of    the    volume    composing    the 
1  laws  shrank   to   less   than    one- 
.  of  its  former  dimensions. 
h  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Repub- 

majority  in  Pennsylvania,  under 
>xious  estate  of  Quay  and  his  heu- 
s,  these   constitutioQal   restrictions 

to  be  evaded  in  one  form  or  another. 
ake  this  evasion  effective,  however, 
s  necessary  to  drive  out  of  the 
ature  men  of  individuality  and 
',   who   possessed   the   courage   of 

convictions.  During  the  l^sla- 
essions  extending  from  1875  until 
rars  later,  there  was  always  a  su£S- 
number  of  this  class  of  Republican 
lers  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Demo- 
minority,  could  defeat  vicious  or 
stitutional    legislation,     and    even 

laws  of  great  public  importance. 

L^slatures  of  1883  and  1885 
1  the  first  anti-discrimination  rail- 
Freight  legislation  adopted  in  any 
tant  state,  as  well  as  a  free  pipe- 
aw,  and  gave  to  Philadelphia  its 
It  BuUitt  Charter.  All  honor  to 
len  who  impressed  their  foreeful 
duality  upon  the  l^islation  of  that 
1,  though  some  of  them  have  since 
by  the  wayside  and  sold  them- 
inU>     political     bondage.      The 


JAMBS  W.  LEE, 

Udcbib  op  the  Suti  BiNiTS,  1883-18^. 

Leadlni  Attomer  for  Ibe  IndspeDdent  Oil  FrodaTcn' 


Senate  of  IS8S  and  1885  had  among  its 
distinguished  members,  William  A.  Wal- 
lace, Eckley  B.  Coxe,  John  G.  Hall, 
John  Stewart,  James  W.  Lee,  Lewis 
Emery,  Jr.,  Wilham  T.  Da\-ies,  Louis  A. 
Watres,  General  J.  P.  S.  Gobiii,  Simon 
P.  Wolverton,  James  B.  Everhart,  George 
F.  Huff,  James  Gay  Gordon,  John  E. 
Reybum,  Robert  Adams  and  Morgan 
B.  Williams.  In  such  a  body  corrupt 
and  ill^al  enactments  were  impossible. 
With  the  retirement  of  these  men,  how- 
ever, the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
L^slatures  of  Pennsylvania  gradually 
declined.  As  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  State  increased,  the  mental  caliber 
and  conscience  of  the  State's  law-making 
body  decreased,  in  even  greater  propor- 
tion, until  the  majority  of  our  law- 
makers is  at  present  composed  of  a  col- 
lection of  mere  human  automatons,  who 
neither  think  nor  act  for  themsdves,  but 
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lids  rice 

PblUdelpbli 

or  railroad  rebale*  u 


simply  perform  the  part  of  puppets  in  a 
"Punch  and  Judy"  show. 

This  condition  exists  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  in  many  of  our  State  legisla- 
tures, and  ha^  gradually  extended  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Little 
juntas  of  self-installed  rulers,  combined 
with  mighty  corporations  and  merciless 
nabobs,  threaten  the  very  life  of  the 
Republic,  they  fill  our  halls  of  legislation 
with  their  creatures  and  unless  stayed,  an 
oligarchy  of  wealth,  the  most  dangerous 
mastery,  may  overwhelm  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

The  earnest  and  commendable  effort 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  curb  the  ever- 
growing power  of  our  railroads,  to  check 
rebates  and  discrimination,  suppress 
other  abuses,  and  bring  them,  if  not  under 
the  control  at  least  under  efficacious 
supervision  of  the  general  government,  is 


most  timely  and  should  meet  universal 
approval. 

The  morals  of  but  few  States,  in  their 
law-making  bodies,  have  been  as  much 
debased  as  those  of  our  own,  thnni^ 
the  baneful  influence  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  our  transportadoQ  compaoiea. 
In  former  years  it  was  an  ahnost  open 
barter  and  sale  and  purchasable  l^;isk- 
tors  at  Harrisburg,  when  laws  affecting 
railroads  were  under  scrutiny,  would  ask 
each  other  whether  the  "yellow  envelope" 
had  been  distributed.  This  envelope 
contained  the  valuation  of  the  recipient's 
conscience  "in  cash"  and  was  the 
argument  used  to  obtain  his  vote  for  or 
against  a  measure.  To-day  with  ad- 
vancing civilization  more  refined  methotU 
are  in  vogue.  The  conviction  of  Kemble 
was  a  wholesome  lesson  and  direct 
bribery,  though  not  extinct,  rarely  sees 
the  light  of  day.  Heavy  campaign  con- 
tributions (sometimes  to  both  political 
parties),  the  placing  of  friends  or  relatives 
in  office,  the  release  of  an  inconvenient 
mortgage,  letting  men  of  influence  in  on 
"the  ground  floor,"  the  present  of  a 
course  of  study  at  the  University  for  the 
aspiring  son  of  an  impecunious  legislator, 
a  game  of  poker — in  which  the  agent  or 
promoter  deliberately  loses  to  the  crooked 
law-maker  enough  money  to  secure  bis 
vote;  betting  against  a  certainty  with  the 
same  end  in  view;  the  purchase  of  a  fift^- 
cent  vase,  "  as  a  rare  specimen,"  for  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  from  an  impreasic»iable 
legislator,  are  a  few  of  the  methods  used 
at  this  time. 

One  of  the  avenues  freely  emfdoyed  to 
deaden  the  judgment  of  our  law-makeiB 
and  create  their  kindly  interest  to  further 
desired  If^lation  is  by  that  gented 
bribery,  the  issuance  to  them  of  bee 
passes.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  1874,  recognizing  the  sinister  influence 
of  free  passes,  in  their  wisdom  decreed, 
Article  XVII..  Sect.  8:  "No  nilroad, 
railway  or  other  transportation  company 
shall  grant  free  passes,  or  passes  at  a 
discount,  to  any  persons  except  officers  or 
employees  of  tlie  company." 
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•tt^rapbs  of  a  few  passes  (names  ntAknowin^yKcave, directly OTindirecUy, 
!  holders  are  for  obvious  reasons  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  the 
;ld)  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  perfonnance  or  non-performance  of  any 
d  public  who  have  to  pay  full  fare,  act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my  office,  other 
their  allied  servants  travel  free!        than  the  compensation  allowed  by  law." 

s  pass  is  signed _ 

;  President  of  the 
ylvaaia  Railroad 
any  and  was  is- 
o  a  member  of  the 
ylvania  Lcpisla- 
ii  1899;  it  shows, 
mection  with  the 
elow,  that  the  of- 
is    a   continuous 


W  .;„c^  1899  o<^™^. 


'"•■'  P£ltllSn¥AltlA  f!*IUIOAO  DmsiBii. 


ot  ](w  by  ihB  Pennfrl- 


^Eglditnre  In  I8M.' 
Your  pass  represents  money;  if  it  v 


;  pass  below  ex- 
itself;  it  is  in 
to-day. 
carefully  study- 
lie  section  from 
tatc  Constitution 
i  above  this  prop- 

1  arises:    The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 

;ither  persistently  violates  the  Con-  not  made  a  free  gift  to  you,  you  would 
an  or  it  openly  acknowledges  that  have  to  pay  "cash  fares,"  therefore, 
embers  of  the  Pennsylvania  L^s-  every  time  you  travd  on  your  pass  you 
,  as  well  as  Philadelphia  Council-  are  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
who  are  favored  with  its  passes,  are  road  with  as  many  dollars  and  cents  as 
■/ees  of  the  company.  the    distance    traversed    calls    for   from 

I,  legislators,  who  accept  and  travel  on     regular  travelers. 

passes  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  of  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  violate  your 
'Art. VII,, Sect.  I.)  .  .  .  "thatlwiil     oath  of  office ?     If  justice  was  aggressive 

instead  of  slumbering, 
deserved  punishment 
would  be  indicted  upon 
you.  You  would,  as 
ordered  by  the  Consti- 
tution, be  found  guilty 
of  perjury  and  be  for- 
ever disqualified  from 
holding  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  within 
this  Commonwealth. 

The  passes  shown  on 
the  following  page,  both 
issued  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  one 
and  the  same  Philadel- 
phia Coundlman,  are 
of  telling  interest. 


2i!.t,-~i2;;.,., i 


>[  ft  pua  lamed  Id  dellaDce  of  Uw  br  Iba  Pcnn^l- 
onMnr  to  a  member  of  tbe  PemiijlTViI* 
Xegtilatare  In  IMS. 


ic  icprodDC 
>Dlft  Railroi 
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nt  tw/Wiy  ifmU  TRAVtL  «  mufmam/ 


Common  Council  or F^il>uiclphia. 

avt^jT- PSffMSYlVANIA  /f.R.DtVIStOtf. 
UNTIL  OCCEMSER  3I¥T  ISO-*. 


.<I*cniiisylvaiiia'l{jiili*oad  j 


WMMW  III" 

Common  Council  of  Philadelphia., 

ft9-**-t*P£/fffSY£VAM/A  R.R.  DIVISION. 
UNTIL  MARCH  y%\,  laoi*. 


m^m.^^  ^^frar 


Photogriphlo  reproduMloni  of  two  "courlesten  of  ftee  travel,"  laued  by 
FvnnirliBDla  Rallrosd  Camisny,  !□  deltBnce  of  ]&w,  to  ode 
and  ibe  nme  FhllodelpbU  councilman. 

Tlie  reader  will  notice  that  the  lower 
pass  is  good  only  until  March  31.  1905. 

The  proof  that  the  Railroad  Company 
expects  a  quid  pro  quo  from  the  council-     credible  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  still 
man  is  made  plain  by  the  fact  that  the     believe  in  a  bench  as  free  from  suspidon 
pass  good  for  the  calendar  year  1904  is     as  Csesar's  wife. 


of  their  friends  or  con- 
stituents, many  of  them 
in  a£9uent  arcumstan- 
ces,  who  would  blush 
from  shame  if  their 
names  were  published. 
Thus  the  railroads  not 
only  put  under  obliga- 
tions the  law-makeis 
themselves,  but  the; 
also  gamer  the  good- 
wilt  of  a  large  number 
of  the  voters  who  elect 
them. 

It  would  create  some 
commotion  and  Mtr- 
prise  to  learn  how  man; 
real-estate  assessors  are 
favored  with  free  passes 
by  transportation  com- 
panies. These  com- 
panies are  among  our 
1  attest  realty  owners 
and  it  might  be  decid- 
edly interesting  to  have 
a  valid  or  moral  reason 
advanced  why  officials, 
who  assess  corporatiiHi 
property  for  taxation 
purposes,  are  given  this 
questionable  emolu- 
ment. 
The  statement  that  even  judges  of  our 
courts  are  given  and  accept  "the  courtesy 
of  free  travel"  must  appear  almost  in- 


z 


supplemented  by  one  good  only  until 
March  31,  1905,  expiring  at  the  very  time 
this  councilman's  term  of  office  ends. 
This  conclusively  demonstrates  that  as 
soon  as  the  member  loses  his  vote  he 
loses  his  pass! 

Should  he  be  reelected  his  influence 
and  vote  would  again  command  "the 
courtesy  of   free   travel." 

The  granting  of  passes  to  legislators  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  evil ;  in  its  wake 


Under  Federal  supervision  this  vicious 
system  could  be  quickly  obliterated,  it 
would  result  in  larger  returns  to  the  stock- 
holders, an  easier  conscience  to  txirpora- 
tion  officials  and  the  removal  of  a  mean 
temptation  to  legislators. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  its 
vast  ramifications  in  many  states,  is  not 
the  only  offender;  other  transportation 
companies  are  equally  guilty.  These 
few  examples  will  suffice  to  expose  one 


follows  an  irrepressible  clamor  and  de-     of  the  potent  and  corrupting  influences  of 
mand  for  free  transportation  at  the  hands    corporate  power. 
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The  issuing  of  passes  "  where  they  vrill 
o  the  most  good"  is  not  confined  to  the 
irge  transportation  companies,  their 
ad  example  being  followed  by  street-car 
Dd  trolley  lines  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
^he  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
any  favors  members  of  the  legislature 
nd  of  councils,  as  well  as  other  citizens 
f  "infiuence"  with  free  transportation, 
s  the  phot<^raph  of  a  pass  given  below 
'ill  show. 

The  possessor  of  this  pass  has  to  hand 
be  conductor  for  identification  and  con- 
rol,  a  small  card  with  his  name,  which 
light  properly  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 


The  Pennsylvama  Railroad  is  so  anxious 
o  have  the  rights  of  the  people  conserved 

hat  it  employs  agents-maliciou^y  caUed  ^^^^  ^^  p^„,,^  ^„^ 
obbyists— to  attend  meetmgs  of  Councds  Alexander  j.  CAasArr. 

ind  its  various  committees  for  the  pur-  PBf»m«KT  of  thi  pehnsylvania  RiiLRoio  company. 

K>se  of  preventing  the  passage  of  anv  one  of  tb>  ftble«  uid  moat  powerfal  ndlwaT  magnUM, 
.,,      J        ^    ^           .   *•.,            "^     ,    ,     ■    .          ."^  wbooouldbraXrokeof  hlipeD.bolUhlhe 

nils  den^atory  to  ttie  peoples  interests.  viciooifrH-pusiyitemBnutappreM 

rhese  agents,  sometimes  styled  "council-  """^  '^'i"""""'  »^'»"- 

nen-at-large,"  seem  to  have  the  privilege  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
■f  the  floor  and  also  the  ear  of  the  pre-  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  said 
dding  oflScers.  They  appear  very  much  to  have  been  the  greatest  corrupters  of 
it  home  and  act  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  Pennsylvania  politics,  and  it  is  whispered 
>e  there  in  the  pursuit  of  legitimate  bus-  that  they  have,  as  yet,  not  quite  seen  the 
oess.  error  of  their  ways. 

Can  it  surprise  the 
reader  that  so  many  law- 
makers, who  enter  office 
with  the  stigma  of  civic 
impurity,  are  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  powerful 
combinations  of  capital 
and  unscrupulous  polit- 
ical leaders  ?  It  requires 
a  stunted  conscience  and 
low  conception  of  public 
duty  to  gather  tribute 
from  the  "diggings," 
then  betray  the  people 
and  inflict  upon  them 
enactments  such  as  have 


c 


^^i&u^mt&msJMmms^^. 
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JOHN  B.  PARBONS, 

PKSIDKHT  PhILADELFHII   RiFID  TRiNSlT  CoMPiNY. 

H«  lOH  from  the  ranks  to  hla  pment  promlnenl  position. 

been  passed  in  recent  years  by  our  law- 
makers in  City  and  State. 

Tiie  Pennsylvania  legislature  had  for 
many  years  been  under  the  more  or  less 
absolute  dominion  of  Mr.  Quay.  He 
dictated  legislation,  selected  candidates 
for  office,  elective  or  appointed,  in  short 
he  was  the  "Pooh  Bah"  of  the  realm, 
when  in  1897  he  was  confronted  with  an 
insurrection  of  threatening  proportions. 

After  the  triumphant  election  of  Wilham 
McKinley  in  1896  John  Wanamaker, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign,  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  Heconsented,  and  his  candidacy 
was  at  first  looked  upon  favorably  by 
Quay  and  those  near  the  throne.  The 
story  goes  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  told 
one  day,  that  it  would  require  a  cash  con- 
sideration of  "two  hundred  thousand 
dollars"  to  make  him  the  succes.sor  of 
Senator  Cameron !  He  spumed  the  offer, 
threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and   entered 


upon  an  open  fi^t  with  his  accustomed 
vigor  and  enei^  and  gave  the  Republican 
machine  a  battle  roj&l  which  it  will  ever 
remember  and  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
recovered;  it  was  one  of  the  stoutest, 
most  interesting  and  prolonged  contests 
ever  waged  upon  the  people's  fonim. 
The  result  of  the  campaign  was  that  the 
Wanamaker  Republicans  in  (he  legisla- 
ture, together  with  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers friendly  to  him,  formed  a  phalanx 
so  formidable  as  to  cause  the  Quayites 
much  loss  of  sleep  and  anxious  contem- 
plation how  they  could  carry  the  day. 

The  position  of  some  of  the  members 
being  in  doubt  a  prominent  Philadel- 
phian,  friendly  to  Wanamaker,  went  to 
Harrisburg  to  survey  the  field.  He  soon 
ascertained  that  "itching  palms"  were 
stretched  out  eager  to  be  closed  by  an 
argument  telhng  in  its  character  if  not  its 
morals.  He  consulted  with  some  of 
those  high  in  authority  and  wa^  assured 
that  by  the  expenditure  of  "four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,"  in  cash,  enough  doubt- 
ful members  could  be  "convinced"  that 
the  best  interests  of  State  and  nation, 
demanded  the  election  of  John  Wana- 
maker to  the  United  States  Senate.  TTic 
proposition  was  indignantly  rejected. 
Wanamaker  lost  the  Senatorship  but  his 
fair  name,  honor  and  reputation  remained 
unlamished. 

Boies  Penrose  was  elected  Senator. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  seventy- 
six  unfettered  Republican  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  organized  for  the 
protection  of  self-respecting  citizenship 
and  adopted  a  platform  wluch  might  be 
condensed  in  what  President  Roosevelt 
so  aptly  calls  a  "square  deal"  all  around. 

It  was  a  refreshing  spectacle  to  see  a 
considerable  number  of  members  assert 
their  manhood,  defy  the  macliine  and 
prevent  iniquitous  legislation.  Such  a 
thing  liad  not  been  witnessed  at  Harris- 
burg for  years.  Venality,  fraud  and 
other  crimes  hidden  behind  the  mask  of 
Republicanism  were  exposed,  and  re- 
vealed to  an  astounded  community  tlie 
countenances  of  men  who  occupied  hi^ 


JOHN  WANAMAKER. 
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in  party  councils.    Notwithstanding 

exposures,  the  criminal  participants 
lolitical    debauchery    held    togisther 

followers,  and  by  means  known  only 
rtful  politicians,  by  mock  reform 
lises,  unstinted  expenditure  of  boodle, 

intact  their  forces  and  again  and 
1  hoodwinked  the  people, 
lay  and  his  cohorts  hoped  the  insur- 
>n   would   soon   be  over,   l)ut  they 
sadly  mistaken.    The  "  Spiiit  of  '76  " 

abroad!  At  a  meeting  held  in 
idelphia  in  February,  1898,  fifty-five 
;  sixty-seven  counties  being  represent- 
ttended  by  four  hundred  distinguish- 
lepublicans,  John  Wanamaker  was 
imously  asked  to  permit  the  use  of 
ame  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
!  consented,  and  the  campaign  for 
;ates  which  followed  was  the  most 
orahle  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
the  machine  was  so  strongly  en- 
hed,  had  almost  inexhaustible  cam- 
1  funds,  and  all  its  base  resources 
ibery,  ballot  stuffing,  wholesale  pur- 
ng  of  votes,  false  election  returns — 
J  resorted  to,  they  carried  the  day. 
amaker  had  over  a  hundred  dele- 
,  but  he  declined  to  be  placed  in 
nation  before  the  Convention  and 
^ed  his  adherents  to  vote  for 
les  W.  Stone,  an  anti-Quay  candi- 

and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  machine, 
'  man  was  true  to  his  colors  and  cast 
Dte  for  Wanamaker's  choice.    Quay's 

William  A.  Stone,  whose  memory 
never  be  forgotten,  was  named  as 
caucus  candidate  and  afterwards 
id  Governor. 

le  of  tlie  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
line  and  disreputable  legislators  has 
ears  been  the  levying  of  blackmail 

charitable  institutions.  This  prac- 
was  an  open  secret  but  hard  to 
ilish  as  the  institutions  benefited  by 

appropriations  naturally  kept  quiet 
•At  of  bfjng  blacklisted.  The  truth 
lese  chaises  was  revealed  to  the 
T  one  day  on  a  journey  from  Harris- 

to  Philadelphia.  In  the  party  was 
A  the  managers  of  an  institution  that 


FoemisTEit  G  es  ir 


B  Prkident  Hah 


Whoirued>' „ , .^ 

declined  to  be  m&de  [Inllrd  Stftlea  St 
bj  the  coTTUpt  lue  of  moneT. 

had  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
815,000.  This  is  the  story:  The  repre- 
sentative from  the  district  where  the 
institution  was  located,  bluntly  demanded 
"ten  per  cent."  as  his  rake-off,  or  the  bill 
would  not  go  through.  On  being  re- 
monstrated with,  he  simply  said :  "  TTiat  's 
the  only  way  this  and  many  other  similar 
bills  can  be  passed."  When  the 
manager  urged  that  they  would  have  to 
account  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money, 
he  replied:  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
charge  it  to  legal  expenses!" 

The  demand  was  scorned  and  the 
institution  did  without  the  appropriation. 
An  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 
of  February  9th,  under  the  heading 
"The  Game  of  Rake-off,"  throws  further 
light  upon  this  unsavory  business: 

"  As  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  know, 
to  tlieir  sorrow,  there  has  grown  up  under 
the  nurture  of  the  Republican  Machine- 
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of  miners  Id  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 
While  tFaveling  od  a  pass  and  with  other 
free  privil^es  he  presented  and  demanded 
a  large  ill^timate  expense-bill,  was  fouod 
out,  and  had  to  di^oige  his  plunder. 
The  man  who  robs  while  bent  on  mercy's 
mission  should  be  shunned  by  all  decent 
people,  yet  this  member  of  our  law- 
making body,  a  protigi  of  our  Senator's, 
was  recommended  by  tliem  for  a  foreign 
consulate,  and  to-day  enjoys  the  emolu- 
ments of  that  position  as  a  "  Representa- 
tive American." 

We  are  too  apt  to  foiget !  How  many  of 
our  citizens  remember  the  blushes  of  mor- 
tification, their  deep  indignation,  when, 
before  and  during  the  Stone  administra- 
tion, they  read  day  after  day  of  the  shame- 
less actions  of  our  law-makers  and  how 
they  then  determined  to  aid  in  over- 
throwing the  dynasty  which  made  possi- 
ble misgovemment  so  odious  and  ab- 
horrent. The  offences  crowded  each 
other  from  week  to  week,  month  to 
month,  session  after  session,  until  observ- 
ers of  current  events  grew  bewildered 
and  desperate,  then  became  apathetic 
and  gave  way  to  utter  hopelessness  and 
at  the  next  election^again  voted  the 
regular  ticket! 

\Vhile  it  is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  recite 
and  comment  upon  the  misdoings  and 
crimes  of  those  in  public  place,  it  is  a 
necessary  one,  too  often  shunned  and 
neglected.  The  honest  critic  is  frequently 
condemned  not  only  by  the  offenders 
themselves  but  also  by  the  thoughtless 
and  indifferent.  They  upbraid  him 
and  thus  uphold  the  ever-active  trans- 
gressors, while  other  "good"  citizens 
hold  up  their  hands  in  terror  and  charge 
with  "defaming"  his  city  or  State,  tfie 
man  who  exposes  evil  and  tries  to  better 
things  instead  of  turning  their  batteries 
upon  the  open  and  flagrant  violators  of 
law  and  public  morality. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reewint 
within  the  scope  of  one  article  even  an 
abstract  of  the  vicious  legislation,  pi*- 
posed,  enacted,  or  defeated,  during  tbe 
period  spoken  of.     To  refresh  the  memory 


Pholo.  eopyrlghl.  1HV8,  by  GatekunBl,  Phila, 
niLUAM  A.  BTONE, 
Foil  FovR  Yeaks  GovmBNOR  of  Pinnsylvanh. 

control  a  system  of  batgain  and  sale  in 
the  making  of  appropriations  for  chari- 
table and  educational  purposes.  The 
amount  of  appropriation  is  made  subject 
to  drawback  or  rebate  to  the  political 
scoundrels  who  keep  a  sharp  control  of 
all  the  detail  of  public  expenditure. 

"  It  is  not  infrequently  a  matter  of 
negotiation,  before  action  by  the  legisla- 
ture, not  only  how  much  of  the  total  sum 
of  appropriation  shall  be  withdrawn,  but 
at  what  time,  and  to  whom,  the  money 
shall  be  paid. 

"'No  rake-off,  no  appropriation,'  is 
the  usual  Alachine  ultimatum." 

Even  Russia,  in  its  degraded  public 
life,  could  hardly  match  the  soulless  in- 
dividuals who  would  fatten  on  the 
charities  bestowed  upon  the  sick,  the 
blind,  the  halt,  the  poor! 

An  individual  case  of  similar  turpitude 
is  that  of  a  legislator  who  headed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  pitiful  condition 
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eis  living  in  our  Conunonwealth 
re  mention  of  the  titles  of  some  of 
s  offered  will  suffice,  while  for  the 

reader  a  more  detailed  statement 

V  important  laws  enacted,  and  the 

•   of    their    passage,    will    be    of 

These    distressing    examples 

heeded  and  possibly  be  used  as  a 
nt   to   the   law-making  bodies  of 
ommunities. 
ng  the  laws  spoken  of  we  find: 

titution  of  a  "  State  Excise  Board  " 

"  Brooks  High-I  jcense  Law,"  or, 
rrjng  the  power  of  granting  liquor- 
i  from  judicial  to  political  control 
■rey. 

so-cidled  "Philadelphia  'Lexow' 
ttee"  which  caused  a  waste  of 
)  of  the  State's  money,  and  re- 
chiefly  in  Senatorial  hotel-bills  of 

a  day. 

effort  to  reduce  school  nppropria- 

<  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars, 

ampering   the   education    of   our 

a. 

sal  to  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 

te  the  malodorous  State  Treasury. 

notorious  "pool"   bill,   licensing 
lling  and  gambling, 
■opriating    $10,000     for    a     fake 
I. 

illegal   indemnity  bond,   to  hide 

pay-rolls, 
etingand  bogus  expense-bills,  wast- 
r  $100,000  of  the  people's  money. 

brewery  license  bill,  permitting 
ies  to  locate  next  to  churches  and 


Andrews  bank  bill,  protecting  dis- 
stockholders  at    the  expense  of 

ors. 
mercantile    tax    bill,    crippling 

s  and  industries. 

infamous  Butler  bill,  emasculating 

llitt  Charter, 
fire-alarm  bill,  giving  a  valuable 

aly  to  state  politicians. 

Simon  electric-hght  bill,  granting 

absolute  control  to  existing  com- 


WILUAM  P.  POTTER. 

Jl'ETICI  or  THE  SlIPREUE  COURT. 

Paying  interest  on  State  deposits. 
(This  bill  was  persistently  fought  by 
Quay  members,  but  ultimately  passed.) 

Exemption  of  railroads  from  just 
taxation. 

Unwarranted  retention  of  school-funds 
in  the  State  Treasury,  thus  delaying, 
sometimes,  for  months,  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  school-teachers,  and  causing 
them  inconvenience  as  well  as  distress. 

Defeat  of  the  anti-trust  bill. 

The  attempt  to  steal  the  State's  coal 
lands  under  its  rivers. 

Refusal  to  reform  our  ballot  laws,  one 
of  Quay's  reform  pledges  of  1895. 

Strangling  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Suppressing  the  road  improvement 
bill. 

The  passage  of  the  McCarrell  jury  bill, 
which  deprived  District-Attorneys  of  the 
long-established  right  to  stand  aside 
suspidous  jurors.  This  bill  was  passed 
to  help  "indicted  statesmen"  and  has 
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sidered  and  acted  upon  or  neglected  in 
the  State  House  at  Harrisbui^  by  tbe 
honest,  reputable  and  untrammeled  ills' 
jonty  of  the  righteous  law-makers  of  our 
Commonwealth.  They  were  driven  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  under  the  lash  of  the  boss 
and  took  pride  in  wearing  the  "Quay 
collar "  while  they  called  thetnsdves 
"  American  freemen." 

Some  of  the  laws  enacted  under  the 
Stone  administration  were  of  a  character 
so  corrupt  and  nauseous  that  they  deserve 
special  mention  and  close  inspection; 
they  enraged  and  aroused  all  honest 
citizens  to  fever  heat — for  the  time  being 
— and  added  much  to  the  unenviable 
reputation  Pennsylvania  holds  among 
her  sister  States. 

The  so-called  "Pittsburgh  Ripper" 
bill  was  one  of  the  most  brazen  attempts 
of  our  day  to  overturn  popular  govern- 
ment. The  city  administration  was  hostile 
to  Quay  and  the  State  machine,  but  bar- 
ing been  installed  through  a  r^ular  and 
l^al  election,  nothing  but  heroic  meas- 
ures could  overthrow  it.  Space  will  not 
permit  the  recounting  of  the  arbitrary, 
unconstitutional  methods  adopted  in  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  "ripper  legisla- 
tion," by  which  the  officials  of  the  three 
cities  of  Pittsburgh,  All<^heny  and  Scran- 
ton  were  legislated  out  of  office,  and  the 
citizens  of  those  populous  municipalities 
disfrancliised  and  denied  the  right  for 
two  years  of  selecting  their  own  local 
rulers,  that  power  having  been  conferred 
upon  the  Governor  of  tile  State.  This 
infamous  bill  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  signed  by  Governor  Stone. 
It  may  be  considered  as  an  advance 
notice  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  that 
if  her  "  freemen "  should  ever  dare  elect 
a  Mayor  who  owns  himself  and  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  machine,  he  will,  if  it 
has  the  power,  be  "  ripped  "  out  of  office, 
unceremoniously  and  without  delay. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon 
to  decide  the  constitutionality  of  the 
"Ripper  bill"  and  to  the  utter  dismay 
of  an  anxious  constitutency  its  dedston, 
by  a  vote  of  four  to  three,  upheld  one  of 


.ulthr  uiil  coDTlndng  odIdIl 

iBlllr  of  the  Pllutburgh  BIppet  Bill. 
'  •-!  by  thel- 


worked  well  in  keeping  our  prisons  from 
overpopulation. 

Defeat  of  bills  favoring  just  demands  of 
the  miners. 

The  ripper  bill  abolishing  the  Board  of 
Revision  of  Taxes  in  Philadelphia.  This 
bill  would  have  placed  all  taxable  prop- 
erty in  Philadelphia  at  the  mercy  of  the 
gang.  (It  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court.) 

Bills  granting  corporations  a  vast  in- 
crease of  powers. 

New  courts,  which  were  not  needed 
and  were  asked  for  neither  by  judges  nor 
members  of  the  bar. 

Authority  to  sell  water  power,  worth 
milHons  of  dollars,  without  any  return  to 
the  State. 

DeBance  of  the  Constitutional  mandate 
to  reapportion  legislative  districts. 


These  were  s 


e  of  the  measures  con- 
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most  pernicious  acts  of  usurpatiori 
ur  hislDiyl 

distressing  occurrence  during   this 

was  the  equivocal  position  of  Mr. 
ice  Potter,  fonner  law-partner  of 
enior  Stone  and  by  him  appointed 

since  elected  to  the  Supreme  bench, 
was  openly  charged  by  the  Philadel- 
,  Press,  a  responsible  and  reputable 
;r  of  undoubted  Republican  standing, 

informing  the  Governor,  his  former 
ner,  days  before  the  decision  was 
lered,  of  the  position  of  the  Supreme 
rt  on  the  "  Ripper  bill " !  Both  Stone 
Justice  Potter  denied  the  accusation, 
the  latter  did  not  fortify  liis  denial 
>r  with  a  demand  for  retraction  or 
it  for  criminal  or  civil  libel.     Stone, 

once  added  the  postscript:  "I  was 
bribed  "  to  a  communication,  was  not 
!Cted  to  go  beyond  a  verbal  dis- 
val. 

he  Umit  of  l^islative  infamy  was 
hed  during  the  session  of  1901, 
n  invaluable  street-railway  fran- 
es  were  made  a  "free  gift" — perhaps 
"  quite  free  " — for  an  indefinite  period 
I  coterie  of  men  who  know  a  good 
g  when  they  see  it,  even  "  if  garbed  in 

glistening  scales  of  a  large-sized 
te."  These  franchises,  worUi  mil- 
i  of  dollars,  authorized  the  construc- 

of  street-railways,  as  well  as  elevated 

subway  lines,  in  our  cities  and  were 
ted  with  the  most  flagrant  disregard 
he  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 

"he  bills  were  introduced  by  Senator 
ht  of  Union  and  Emery  of  Mereer 
aty  at  S  P.  M.,  on  May  29,  1901. 
y  were  referred  by  the  Chair  to  the 
amittee  on  Railways  and  special 
idaiy,  respectively,  and  reported 
k  to  the  Senate  within  five  minutes, 
vas  a  physical  impossibiUty  for  the 
nmittees  to  have  left  the  Senate 
unber,  assembled  in  the  Committee 
ms  and  heard  the  bills  read  within 
:  time,  as  they  cover  fourteen  closely- 
ited  pages  in  the  volume  of  the  Session 
rs.     They   could   not   possibly   have 


WILLIAU  T.  UASSHALL, 

LiiE  SPtlKM  OP  ini  Howe  op  Rfpriskstativj 

Wboae  raUns  on  the  "  Ab«ent«e"  quolloa 


given  them  the  least  consideration,  leav- 
ing out  of  the  question  inviting  the  public 
to  a  hearing  upon  these  important 
measures.  Reported  at  3.05  P.  M., 
five  minutes  after  they  were  introduced, 
they  were  printed,  and  passed  first  read- 
ing at  an  evening  session  the  same  day. 
In  short,  the  hills  were  read  in  place, 
referred  to  Committees,  reported  back, 
printed  and  read  the  first  time,  the  same 
afternoon  and  evening,  a  process  which  the 
Constitution  clearly  demands  should  take 
at  least  two  days.  The  following  day 
tliey  passed  second  reading  at  an  evening 
session  and  at  the  morning  session  of 
May  31st,  the  third  day  after  the  intro- 
duction, they  were  passed  finally  by  the 
Senate. 

The  l^;islature  then  took  its  weekly 
vacation,  and  on  reassembling,  the  bills 
were  messaged  to  and  received  by  the 
House,  and  referred  to  the  Corporations 
Committee    at    £    P.    M.,    June    3rd. 
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June  7th,  signed  them.  A  force  of 
clerks  worked  all  night  pr^mring  thirt«ai 
charters,  virtually  covering  all  the  unoc- 
cupied streets  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh; these  charters  were  granted  to  a 
group  of  hungry  beneficiaries  the  neirt 
day.  The  local  ordinances  necessaiy 
to  give  effect  to  these  charters  were 
rushed  through  the  Philadelphia  Coundls 
with  the  same  indecent  speed,  and  were 
signed  by  its  notorious  Mayor,  Samuel  H. 
Ashbridge.  The  story  of  these  dis- 
graceful proceedings  will  be  continued 
in  a  later  article  "Municipal  Black 
Plague." 

Flagrant  and  outrageous  as  was  this 
exhibition  of  disregard  for  imperative 
Constitutional  restrictions  upon  the  pass- 
age of  legislation,  the  crowning  infamy 
of  the  session  consisted  in  the  passage  of 
an  important  bill  by  the  votes  of  membeis 
not  present  and  not  voting,  and  the 
recording  of  a  vote  for  the  bill  which  had 
been  cast  against  it.  This  bill,  was  ao 
act  granting  a  valuable  water-front  to 
the  city  of  Erie.  The  bill  passed  tbe 
House  finally  on  May  8th,  the  voU 
recorded  being  ayes  106,  nays  47.  It 
required  103  votes  to  pass  the  bill.  On 
the  following  day.  Representative  Ander- 
son of  Washington,  Heselbarth  of  Alle- 
gheny, and  Squibb  of  Berks  county,  all 
three  recorded  as  voting  aye,  arose  in 
their  places,  and  announced  that  th^ 
were  not  present  the  day  before  when 
the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  had  not  voted,  and  asked 
that  the  Journal  of  the  House,  which 
recorded  them  as  voting  affirmatively, 
be  corrected. 

Had  this  been  done  the  affirmative 
vote  would  have  been  reduced  to  103. 
Representative  Hoch  of  Berks,  also  arose 
and  announced  that  while  he  was  recorded 
as  having  voted  aye,  he  had  voted  no, 
and  asked  that  the  Journal  be  corrected  in 
accordance  with  his  actual  vote.  Had 
these  corrections  been  made,  the  bill 
would  have  received  but  102  votes  Euid 
would  have  -been  defeated,  but  tbe 
Speaker,  W.  T.  Marshall  of  All^heny, 


ANDREW  B.  DUNSMORE. 

MlHBEft  OF  THB  LiCBl.lIIBE  MOM  TlOOA  COISTV. 

The  iDOMnfUl  Irader  anlDit  tbe  Machine  on  the  Judges' 
AdbIod  BUI. 

Although  the  country  was  ringing  with 
denunciations  of  this  method  of  railroad- 
ing grab -legislation  no  public  hearing  was 
invited  or  permitted,  and  at  5  P.  M.  tbe 
bills  were  reported  from  the  Committee 
with  an  affirmative  recommendation, 
and  at  9  P.  M. ,  the  same  evening,  passed 
first  reading.  In  one  day  they  had  been 
received  from  the  Senate,  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Corporations,  reported 
back  by  the  Committee,  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  and  passed  first 
reading. 

The  following  day  they  were  amended 
to  prevent  three-cent  fares  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  provisions  in  the  public  in- 
terest offered  by  Albert  L,  Johnson,  a 
pubUc  applicant  for  the  franchises,  and 
passed  second  reading.  On  June  5tb, 
the  next  day,  the  bills  were  passed  finally, 
the  House  amendments  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  Governor, 
who,  in  the  dark  hour  of  midnight  on 
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i  to  pemdt  the  record  to  be  cor- 
holding  that  under  the  rules  of 
(Use,  there  'was  no  power  to  correct 
«rd  of  a  roll-call  after  the  verifica- 
ad  been  demanded  and  made  by 
;rk  before  the  final  announcement 

vote. 

',  decency,  the  Constitution,  were 
led  under  foot! 

ler  this  ruling  it  would  be  quite 
le  to  pass  bills  finally  with  only  the 
;t,  clerk  and  three  members  present, 
of  the  members  was  willing  to 
r  aye  to  the  names  of  103  colleagues 
he  two  others  would  call  for  a 
ition  of  the  roll-call,  which  con- 
erely  in  reading  the  names  recorded 
ng  in  the  affirmative  and  negative, 
the   final    announcement   of   the 

Worse  than  all,  the  reputation  of 

members    could    be   irreparably 

yed  by  recording  them  as  having 

for  infamous  measures,  and  they 

be  without  redress. 
:  Speaicer  had,  on  a  previous  occa- 
?hen  the  Moatgomeiy  county  court 
as  under  consideration,  ruled  that 
■rrectness  of  the  roll-call  could  be 
3ged  only  by  the  very  member  or 
ers  whose  vote  or  votes  had,  while 
oere  absent,  been  falsely  recorded. 
'  this  ruling,  absentees  who  had 
wrsonated  were  without  redress,  as 
terUeet  Ikemselvea,  while  still  absent, 
33  sick  at  home,  were  declared  the 
aes  competent  to  object  to  the  illegal 
■  their  names  and  the  consequent 
llent  roll-call  and  vote, 
in  "Irish  bull"  this  decision  would 

unbounded  hilarity  wherever  re- 

as  a  parliamentary  ruling,  in  defi- 
sf  law  and  equity,  it  reaches  the 
I  of  infamy! 

;  real  law-making  power  of  Penn- 
lia  to-day  does  n't  sit  in  the  State 
:  at  Harrisburg.  Its  office  is  in  a 
e  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the 
ehanna,  from  which  the  Secretaiy 
:  Bepublican  State  Committee  in- 
i  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
!  of  Bepresentatives  what  measures 


PHILANDER  C.  KNOX, 

TJhith)  SiiTW  Senatoh  FKOK  PEN!CSYLVA.VIA. 

SnocesMiT  lo  the  late  UatUiflw  8.  Quajr. 

they  are  to  pass  and  which  they  are  to 
defeat.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  three 
men,  only  one  of  whom  is  a  member  of 
either  House.  These  men  arc  United 
States  Senator  Boies  Penrose,  located  at 
Washington ;  Insurance  Commissioner 
Israel  W.  Durham,  living  nowhere 
specially  but  to  be  found  when  his 
presence  is  required,  and  James  P. 
McNichol,  Senator  from  Philadelphia 
and  contractor  for  building  costly  filtra- 
tion-plants. These  three  men  are  the  real 
legislators  of  Pennsylvania.  Neariy  all 
the  remaining  204  Representatives  and  49 
Senators,  barring  25  Democrats,  seem 
satisfied  to  register  the  decrees  of  the 
three  men,  the  great  "Triumvirate"  of 
modem  days  whose  sovereign  power 
would  create  the  envy  and  command  the 
plaudits  of  thdr  Roman  colleagues  of 
twenty  centuries  ago.  All  hail  "Pom- 
pey"  Penrose,  "Julius  Csesar"  Durham, 
"  Crassus  "  McNichol ! 
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It  seems  incredible  that  American 
maiihood  should  so  far  forfeit  its  digni^ 
and  lower  its  standard  as  to  abdicate  its 
prerogatives  in  favor  of  a  few  sordid 
politicians  who  should  inscribe  upon  their 
banner  the  motto  of  Louis  XV.  *'Aprh 
nouSy  le  deluge  !  "  for.they  live  only  for  their 
"to-day"  and  care  nothing  for  their 
country's  morrow. 

A  hopeful  sign,  like  a  glimpse  of  sun- 
light from  the  clouds,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  country  members  of  the  legislature 
who,  at  this  writing,  (February  9th) 
made  *  a  successful  revolt,  under  the 
leadership  of  Representative  Dunsmore 
of  Tioga  county,  against  the  Machine  on 
"The  judges'  pension  bill."  What  a 
blessing  it  would  be  to  our  State  if  the 
rugged  honesty  of  the  country  could  be 
combined  against  the  arrogant  dominion 
of  our  "Republican"  Grand  Dukes, 
who  are  ever  ready,  like  the  Russian 
Cossacks,  to  ride  down  any  movement 
for  political  emancipation. 

Little  can,  at  this  time,  be  said  about 
the  present  legislature.  It  has  been  in 
session  but  a  few  weeks.  We  can  record 
to  its  credit  the  election  of  Governor 
Pennypacker's  appointee,  Philander  C. 
Knox,  as  the  successor  to  the  late  Senator 
Quay.  His  election,  it  is  hoped,  presages 
a  new  era  in  Pennsylvania's  representa- 
tion in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  State  capitol 
has  been  greatly  cleansed  since  tlie 
advent  of  Governor  Samuel  W.  Penny- 
packer.  Boodling  politicians,  clamorous 
lobbyists  and  their  camp-followers,  who 
found  a  fruitful  field  for  operations 
during  the  previous  administration,  soon 
ascertained!  that  their  vocation  was  a  diflS- 
cult  one  to  ply  with  the  sturdy,  honest, 
though  somewhat  quaint,  occupant  of  the 
Executive  chair.  The  Governor's  last 
message  to  the  legislature  might  be  called 
a  State  paper  of  the  very  first  rank,  were 
it  not  for  the  unfortunate  tirade  against 
newspapers  with  which  he  burdens  the 
latter  part  of  his  communication. 


While  the  Governor  cannot,  in 
ing  of  a  remedy  to  curb  the  press,  t 
seriously  in  his  thoughtless  allusio 
killing  of  a  South  Carolina  editi 
cowardly  assassin,  who  was  smartin 
newspaper  criticism,  his  suggest; 
been  exploited  all  over  the  countr 
disadvantage.  If  his  critics  knew  tl 
emor  as  well  as  his  friends  and  nd 
they  might,  perhaps,  fed  that  lie 
inordinate  idea  and  ccHieepti<m 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  public  • 
but  they  would  never  attribute  to  I 
but  the.  kindliest  and  most  faiim 
tentions  towards  his  fdUow  men. 

Some  of  his  relentless  critics  ha^ 
pared  him  to  the  Austrian  ^Lan 
or  Governor,  Hermann  Gesde 
was  shot  and  kiUed  by  the  heio  c 
history,  William  Tell.  Gresder  \ 
astounding  and  high-wxought.  ca 
his  own  importance  and  di^iily  ai 
to  the  extreme  of  ordering  the  .S 
make,  during  his  absence,  obcisanc 
hat,  which  was  hung  up  in 
While  the  hat  on  the  pole  may  ran 
of  the  obstreperous  editor  who  won 
been  drawn  and  quartered  and  h 
stuck  upon  a  pole  without  the  gales 
land  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  me 
in  a  previous  message,  neither  til 
emor's  reference  to  Tillman,  whi 
sinated  an  editor,  nor  this  refen 
William  TeU,  who  kiUed  a  Gc 
should  be  taken  seriously  and  tem 
one  to  murder  either  governor  or  ec 

If  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
well  served  in  her  municipalit 
honest,  courageous  and  unfettei 
ficials  as  she  is  in  the  Gubematori^ 
and  as  she  trusts  to  be  in  the 
Senatorship,  we  would  all  be  just 
feel  hopeful  of  soon  being  led  * 
the  wilderness  into  the  clearing." 

{To  be  continued.) 

Rudolph  Blankenb 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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AT  THE  SECOND  CITY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IS 
DOING  FOR  HER  PEOPLE;  OR,  WHERE 
MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP  IS  IN 
FULL  FLOWER. 

Bt  Clara  Bewick  Colbt, 

Editor  of  The  TTomon'c  TrQnme, 


2  THEORY  of  the  municipal- 
wnership  of  utilities  was  con- 
as  a  far-fetched  lyceum  proposi- 
ipted  possibly  to  the  needs  of  the 
»wn  or  homogeneous  community, 
riasgow  demonstrated  its  prac- 
Y  for  a  very  large  city,  where  the 
es  and  population  were  unusually 
where  vice  and  disease  ran  riot, 
ere  every  condition  prevailed  that 
eem  to  make  it  difficult  to  carry 
eforms  to  success.  Beginning 
first  attempt  to  enlarge  the  scope 
ivic  powers  less  than  forty  years 

improving  the  sanitary  r^ula- 
the  city,  it  has  gradually  assumed 
lership  and  management  of  its 
j^s,  its  water-works,  its  gas, 
ty,  baths,  laundries,  lodgings  and 
its:  and  even  its  schools  and 
for    recreation    have    distinctive 

due    to    this    direct    municipal 

re  apt  to  think  of  Glasgow,  the 
2ity  in  size  in  the  British  Empire 
irt  of  its  earliest  history,  as  having 
ished  in  the  dim  past,  yet  there  is, 
,  not  another  city  in  the  world 
•ed  years  old  that  has  developed 
inged  as  much  as  has  Glasgow 

time.  George  Square  (named 
2orge  Hutcheson,  who  gave  it  to 
:al  he  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
I,   was   a   hundred   years   ago   a 

stagnant  water  and  a  favorite 
r  drowning  cats  and  dogs.     Now 

it  are  grouped  a  magnificent 
f  buildings  that  can  hardly  be 
ed  in  the  same  space  in  the 
The  splendid  Municipal  Build- 
e  general  Post-office,  the  Mer- 
Exchange,   the  Royal   Bank  of 


Scotland  and  some  of  the  finest  hotels  in 
the  city  around  this  square  show  the 
growth  of  the  business  interests  of 
Glasgow.  The  monuments  within  the 
Square  conmiemorate  Glasgow's  record 
in  the  cumals  of  war,  statesmanship, 
discovery,  poetry,  and  romance,  and  in 
these  realms  its  history  b  the  heritage  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Looking  down  upon  all  this  epitome 
of  man's  achievement  I  saw  a  modest 
building  that  represented  even  yet  a 
higher  step  in  the  world's  progress,  a 
carrying  out  of  the  injunction,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  brother  as  thyself."  I  had 
never  before  seen  a  "Cabman's  Rest," 
where  the  drivers  could  wait  in  heat  or 
rain  and  eat  and  make  their  lunches  hot 
if  they  wished.  This  exhibition  of  the 
"Grolden  Rule"  in  city  affairs  recalled 
my  purpose  of  investi^tion.  I  reached 
the  Municipal  Buildings,  as  they  are 
modestly  called,  after  the  morning  hour 
during  which  they  are  shown  to  visitors. 
The  gentlemanly  custodian  expressed 
his  regret;  but  when  I  explained  that  it 
was  not  the  Buildings  but  the  working 
of  the  city  government  I  had  come  to 
learn  about,  a  look  of  perplexity  spread 
over  his  face.  I  hastened  to  mention 
that  I  had  learned  that  Glasgow  had 
among  other  civic  innovations,  public 
baths  and  laundries.  Instantly  light 
broke.  Here  was  surely  a  subject  of 
legitimate  inquiry  for  a  woman.  The 
custodian  at  once  took  me  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Baths  Committee,  and 
this  gentleman  kindly  said  he  would 
make  one  of  his  visits  of  inspection  and 
take  me  with  him.  Whfle  waiting  for  a 
cab  I  was  given  a  privileged  view  of  the 
building  which  in  my  memory  stands 
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next  to  our  Congressional  Library  for 
el^ance  and  beauty.  Its  exterior  deco- 
ration is  in  keeping  with  its  ideal  of 
government.  Sculptured  figures  '  of 
Hygiea,  Harmony,  Piety,  Peace,  Plenty 
and  Prosperity,  adorn  the  exterior.  On 
the  apex  Truth  holds  aloft  the  Light  of 
Liberty,  and  Riches  and  Honor  are  in 
her  train.  Over  the  keystone  arch  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  city  with  the  motto: 
**Let  Glasgow  Flourish."  The  sentence 
was  anciently  finished  with — "by  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,"  but  these  words 
have  been  erased  and  their  place  supplied 
by  three  figures:  Religion,  Virtue,  Knowl- 
edge. Two  wide  archways  lead  to  the 
grand  staircase  of  alabaster,  and  this  into 
a  marble  hall  164  feet  in  length  from 
which  the  Council  Chamber  opens. 
Being  invited  to  sit  in  the  Lord  Provost's 
chair,  I  did  so,  saying  that  it  was  the 
greater  pleasure  to  me  since  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  a  woman  sitting  there 
by  right  as  fite  choice  of  the  people. 
Since  1875  unmarried  women  house- 
holders in  Scotland  have  had  the  l^al 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Council, 
and  have  been  thought  of  in  connection 
with  it,  as  these  gentlemen  informed  me. 
The  Councilmen  elect  from  their  number 
the  Lord  Provost  and  the  Bailies,  and 
there  is  no  l^al  impediment  to  their 
electing  a  woman  to  any  position.  Dur- 
ing the  visits  of  the  afternoon  and  of  sub- 
sequent days  to  the  public  baths,  the 
laundries,  schools,  lodgings  and  tene- 
ments, and  the  committees  which  control 
the  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  official  cordially  opened  to  me 
every  possible  source  of  information. 

SANITATION. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Corporation  to 
reform  civic  conditions  was  along  the  line 
of  sanitation.  With  the  almost  un- 
pandleled  growth  of  the  city  the  over- 
crowding was  so  great  that  the  death-rate 
was  enormous,  ^eie  were  constant 
outbreaks  of  cholera  and  the  average 
yeariy  number  of  typhus  fever  cases  was 
8,570.    Dr.  James  B.  Russell  summed  up 


the  situation  in  his  report  of  1895 
he  said:    ''A  considerable  proporti< 
the  population  lived  in  districts  in  t 
the  houses  were  so  crowded  upor 
soil  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  si 
air,  and  to  leave  no  more  space  thar 
necessary  for  access  of  the  residen 
the  recesses  of  those  continuous  m 
of    bmlding;     that    these    hous^ 
crowded  without  consideration  eith 
health  or  decency,  and  their  inhabi 
left  uncared  for  and  so  shut  out  fro 
chance  of  cleanliness  of  life  as  to 
reached  the  lowest  depth  of  physical 
moral  d^radation." 

Under  a  new  act  of  Parliament  v 
enlarged  the  powers  of  municipal 
porations,  Lonl  Provost  Blackie  ca 
through  a  City  Improvement  Tax 
b^an  some  sanitary  reforms.  Bi 
first  the  public  set  its  face  hard  ag 
eveiy  change,  deeming  it  impious  t 
to  tiiwart  the  dispensations  of  F 
dence.  The  preamble  of  one  of 
Cholera  Acts  b^an:  *' Whereas  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  visit 
United  Kingdom  with  the  disease  c 
Cholera,"  etc.  And  who  were  the 
try  to  escape  the  will  of  the  Sup 
Being?  So  Lord  Provost  Blackie 
defeated  at  the  next  election  distinct 
this  ground,  notwithstanding  that 
ward  he  represented  included  mai 
the  worst  plague-spots.  This  was  b 
the  day  of  women's  vote  at  mimi 
elections.  When  next  a  matter  of 
improvement  was  made  a  test  que 
at  the  polls,  women  were  voters  an< 
measures  were  approved.  Nothing 
progressive  nature  since  undertake 
the  city  Corporation  has  failed  oi 
support  of  the  voters,  although 
questions,  as,  for  instance,  the  muni 
operation  of  the  tramways,  have 
made  direct  issues. 

Sanitary  inspectors  were  appoints 
1870,  and  these  included  five  wo 
In  order  that  poor  people  might  be  w 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  hoi 
service  for  infectious  diseases,  it 
found  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
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1  treatment  of  all  classes  of 
I  suffering  from  infectious  diseases, 
id  poor  alike.  The  poor  in  Scot- 
sent  any  special  interference  with 
or  for  them.  Municipal  disin- 
•houses  were  established,  providing 
ly  for  washing  the  clothing  of  all 
in  the  house  after  the  disease  had 

course,  but  during  its  progress. 

circulars  giving  sanitary  instruc- 
nd  offers  of  assistance  are  distrib- 
By  these  and  kindred  measures 
tadi-rate  was  soon  reduced  one 
the  death-rate  per  thousand  going 
n  the  period  these  measures  have 
1  from  29.9  to  19.9;  and  the  rate 
Iren  dying  in  their  first  year  from 
r  thousand  to  130. 

BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES. 

1  taking  care  of  the  sick  to  taking 

the  well,  from  cure  to  prevention, 
;ical  step,  and  thus  a  special  Com- 

of  the  Council  on  Baths  and 
louses  was  appointed  in  1875. 
>rk  b^an  with  renting  and  operat- 
I  private  baths,  while  as  rapidly  as 
e  sites  were  secured  and  other 
ihments    were    erected.     At    the 

ten  years  there  were  five  large 
one  in  the  center  of  the  dty  and 
each  of  its  four  quarters,  all  with 

laundries  attached,  representing 
outlay  of  $617,310.     The  first 

issued  in  1891,  showed  that  the 
i  from  the  baths  paid  the  working 
»  of  the  estabUshments  and  left 
iderable  margin  to  be  applied  as 
:  on  the  capital  invested;  all  this 
le  most  moderate  charge  for  the 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
nan  takes  to  water  more  than 
eople;  he  has  established  no  such 
ion  in  this  line  as  has  the  English- 
^ho  is  said  to  carry  his  tub  with 
herever  he  goes.  In  fact,  the 
dislike  cold  water:  in  the  public 
hments  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
th  that  is  called  for,  and  in  the 
ent-houses  bath-tubs  not  provided 
3t  water  are  often  used  as  coal- 


bins.  Hence  the  financial  success  of 
the  Glasgow  Baths  might  be  reached 
anywhere  with  low  rates  and  good 
facilities.  The  charges  are:  two  cents 
for  use  of  swimming  pond  until  five 
o'clock;  after  this,  four  cents.  By  card 
admitting  twelve  times  it  is  one  and  a 
half  cents  and  three  cents,  respectively. 
The  charges  for  baths  are  slightly  more 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Private  hot 
baths  are  eight  cents,  by  card,  six  cents  for 
men,  and  six  and  five  cents  for  women, — 
the  only  case  I  know  of  where  the  less- 
monied  sex  is  chaiged  less  than  the  other 
half  of  humanity.  Even  these  low  prices 
are  much  reduced  to  large  parties  who 
wish  the  exclusive  use  of  swimming  ponds 
by  the  hour;  and  best  of  all,  the  Com- 
mittee co5perates  with  the  School  Board 
and  gives  the  use  of  the  Baths  for  swim- 
ming lessons  at  certain  hours  free  of 
cha^,  each  class  having  its  r^ular 
hour  and  day.  While ^I  was  there  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  received  a 
request  from  Miss  Kate  Hunter,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boys'  B^formatoiy,  that 
her  boys  might  have  the  privilege  ex- 
tended to  them.  It  was  granted  readily, 
with  the  proviso  made  to  all  schools,  that 
a  teacher  accompany  the  class.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  built  a  number 
of  other  baths,  to  some  of  which  Turkish 
baths,  libraries  and  gymnasiums  are 
added.  One  of  the  plans  of  ths  Com- 
mittee is  to  erect  swimming  baths  in 
each  of  the  five  large  pubUc  parks,  as  the 
chairman  says,  with  the  hope  that  by 
furnishing  swimming  facilities,  of  which 
all  young  people  are  fond,  to  draw 
children  away  from  the  streets  and  into 
the  parks,  that  they  may  learn  to  like 
the  flowers  and  the  fresh  air.  It  takes 
a  Scotchman  to  thoroughly  blend  the 
practical  and  the  poetical. 

The  number  of  washing-stalls  furnished 
in  the  first  five  establishments  erected 
was  316,  and  when  the  report  of  1891 
was  issued  it  was  found  that  these  were 
used  by  about  3,000  families  and  that 
the  receipts  had  been  $12,415.  Since 
then  there  have  been  added  seven  more 
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public  laundries,  and  small  wash-houses 
have  been  added  to  a  number  of  the 
corporation  tenements.  The  chaige  for 
the  use  of  the  stalls  is  four  cents  an  hour, 
and  this  gives  the  worker  two  tubs,  hot 
and  cold  water,  a  boiler,  a  wringer  and 
the  use  of  the  drying  closet;  but  oddly 
enough,  if  she  wants  to  use  a  washboard 
she  must  pay  a  httle  more.  The  average 
use  of  the  stalls  for  a  family  wash  b  two 
hours,  and  if  the  woman  likes  to  use  the 
steam  mangle  half  an  hour  at  the  same 
rate  she  can  take  her  clothes  home  dry 
and  half  ironed  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
at  a  cost  of  ten  cents.  For  this  she  saves 
the  cost  of  coal  at  home,  the  waiting  for 
hot  water,  the  difficulty  of  drying,  the 
moiUng  over  inefficient  appHances,  and 
all  the  unsamtary  conditions  which  follow 
doing  washi^in  a  smaU  apartment. 
Nor  need  she  n^lect  the  children  for 
whom  she  so  often  toils.  Those  not 
large  enough  to  go  to  school  can  be  taken 
with  her  to  the  wash-house,  and  I  saw 
a  number  of  such  babies  in  their  mothers' 
clothes-baskets  or  running  around  i]\ 
great  glee.  The  gain  to  the  individual 
woman  or  family  is  not  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  value  to  the  community 
of  having  washing  done  under  wholesome 
conditions  and  of  the  increased  self- 
respect  of  the  worker  using  the  best  of 
modem  appUances,  cannot  be  estimated; 
while  the  value  of  cooperation  is  demon- 
strated in  this  as  in  all  branches  of  human 
effort  where  it  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

LODGINGS  AND  TENEMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
public  improvement  to  which  the  city 
Corporation  has  turned  its  attention  is 
the  better  housing  of  the  poor.  When 
the  Corporation  set  itself  to  this  problem 
it  had  to  deal  not  only  with  the  ordinaiy 
difficulties,  but  with  the  fact  that  an 
Improvement  Trust  had  bought  up  most 
of  the  available  property  in  the  districts 
of  the  thickly-crowded  poor,  with  a  view 
to  putting  up  model  lodging-houses  on 
which  the  Trust  hoped  to  get  a  good 
rental.    It  erected  seven,  but  not  finding 


as  good  a  market  as  was  desired  it  allowed 
the  rest  of  the  property  to  remain  in  ib 
former  unwholesome  condition.  The 
city  sent  its  Health  Officer  after  the  Traik 
and  after  the  owners  of  what  may  be 
called  the  slum  lodging-houses  so  vlgo^ 
ously  that  these  became  less  profitdbk, 
and  the  Trust  parted  with  some  of  ib 
land  to  the  city  and  resumed  its  own 
building. 

The  Corporation  does  not  interim 
with  the  ordinary  tenement,  but  any  |i 
dwelling-house  with  a  capacity  of  leas 
than  two  thousand  cubic  feet  comes 
withm  the  province  of  the  Sanitaiy 
Inspector  to  ticket  it  with  a  card  showing 
the  number  of  persons  that  may  be 
allowed  to  sleep  there,  400  cubic  feet 
being  the  standard  space  allowed  to  eveij 
individual  residing  in  a  ticketed  house. 
Each  Inspector  has  six  assistants  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  these  houses 
and  they  may  enter  them  at  any  hour  of 
the  night.  The  common  lodging-houses 
may  not  necessarily  be  *' ticketed,"  but 
must  be  registered,  and  are  subject  to 
sanitary  regulations  and  poKce  inspection. 

One  of  the  regulations  is  that  the  upper 
sashes  of  windows  must  be  made  to  open. 
The  washout  closet  is  obligatory  and  the 
owner    of    the    building    must    provide 
adequate  and  convenient  closet  and  sink 
accommodations.     Whoever  has  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  slums  in  our 
large  cities  knows  how  far  they  are  from 
coming  up  to  these  requirements,  while 
there  is  no  class  of  property  which  pays 
its  owner  so  high  a  rental  as  "  the  slum." 
The  final  responsibility  for  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  neighborhood  is  thrown 
upon  the  citizens;    for  any  four  house- 
holders dwelling  near  the  street  on  which 
there    is    an    unsanitary    dwelling    can 
compel  the  medical  officer  to  report  the 
same,  and  if  the  owner  does  not  comply 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee the  place  is  closed  as  a  nuisance. 
Four  persons  may  in  like  maimer  prevent 
the  erection  of  an  **  obstructive  **  building, 
— that  is,  one  that  would  stop  ventilation 
or    otherwise    be    injurious    to    health. 
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a  very  important  proviso  where 

>ulation  is  so  dense  that  what  is 

as  "the  back  lands/'  the  yards 

the  houses,  are  built  upon  almost 

ij  as  the  streets. 

Tlasgow  there  were  at  the  last 
S9,000  two-room  apartment-houses 
,000  houses  constructed  in  one- 
3artments;  and  in  these  two  kinds 
es  439,598  persons  lived.  It  was 
that  the  amount  of  infectious 
was  fourteen  per  cent,  greater  in 
3-room  apartments  than  in  those 
i  two-room  plan.  As  hospital 
has  to  be  provided  for  the  sick, 
»uses  for  the  dependent,  and  jail 
lodation  for  the  vicious,  it  b  a 
of  concern  to  all  how  any  part  of 
ipulation  is  sheltered.  ''Crime 
dogs  the  footsteps  of  poverty^ 
follows  hard  on  the  trail  of 
oness  or  disease;  and  these  lurk 
the  population  is  packed  in  ill- 
ed  and  dismal  dwellings.''  The 
ks: 

11  that  while  we  range  with  Science,  ^oiy- 
;  in  the  Tone, 

Qdren  aoak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in 
IT  slime?" 

lestion  of  decent  housing  of  the 
es  in  the  answer  to  the  question 
r  sanitary  dwellings  can  be  erected 
ited  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  on  the 
5  ten  per  cent,  of  the  laborer's 
which  it  is  found  is  all  he  can  pay 
aintain  a  family,  and  still  bring 
ir  profit  to  their  owners.  This  is 
tstion  which  Glasgow  is  answering 
'  affirmative.  The  Corporation 
with  three  blocks  of  apartment 

in  different  localities.  One  in 
iter  of  the  city  was  composed  of 
»m  apartments  which  were  rented 
rty-six  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
nibic  feet  weekly.  Farther  away 
le  center,  but  still  in  the  business 
I,  was  one  of  these  houses  made 
attractive  by  having  a  balcony  all 
.    It  had  both  classes  of  apart- 

which  rented  for  twenty-nine 
I  week  per  1,000  feet.    A  man 


with  two  other  adults  in  his  family  and 
four  children  under  ten  would  legally 
require  2,000  cubic  feet.  He  would 
therefore  have  to  pay  fifty-eight  cents  a 
week  which  is  well  under  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  average  wage  of  the  working  man. 
Block  number  three  contained  fifteen 
homes  of  each  class.  The  single  rooms, 
having  1,379  cubic  feet,  rented  for 
forty-nine  cents  a  week;  the  double 
room  apartments  for  seventy-five. 
Balconies,  a  closet  for  each  two  tenants, 
and  a  wash-house  for  each  eight,  made 
these  very  comfortable  abodes.  All  of 
these  houses  are  self-supporting,  sanitaiy, 
convenient,  even  attractive,  yet  they  rent 
at  a  price  within  the  paying  capacity  of 
any  person  having  any  kind  of  an  em- 
ployment, and  pay  two  and  three-fourths 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  investment  and 
one-half  per  cent,  for  contingent  ex- 
penses. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  when  the 
municipality  does  so  much  for  the  citizen 
it  stops  private  effort,  but  this  is  not 
justified  by  the  experience  of  Glasgow. 
Since  the  Corporation  put  up  its  first 
tenements  the  Improvement  Trust  has 
been  more  active;  and  the  Toynbee 
Hall  Association  and  the  Glasgow  Work- 
men's Dwellings  Company,  both  co- 
operative, have  put  up  tenements  with 
results  nearly  as  favorable  as  the  enter- 
prises of  tiie  Corporation.  The  co- 
operative companies  are  able  to  bring 
their  one-room  apartments  just  under  the 
ten  per  cent,  of  ihe  wage  limit,  and  their 
two-room  apartments  about  nine  cents 
a  week  over  the  limit. 

Private  proprietors  of  lodging-houses 
are  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  invariable  rule  of  the 
capitalist.  It  is,  however,  often  most 
fallacious  from  the  ethical  point  of  view» 
as  in  this  case.  Houses  of  this  small 
class  are  no  longer  built  in  these  localities 
and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
The  question  is  not,  then,  as  with  the 
city,  how  much  can  the  laborer  afford  to 
pay  and  still  maintain  his  family  in 
comfort,  but  how  much  can  be  wrung 
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out  of  him  without  squeezing  him  to 
death?  The  result  is  that  the  tenant  of 
the  private  landlord  pays  for  his  dreary 
abode  over  fifty  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  while  the  one  who  rents  from  the 
city  and  has  far  better  sanitary  conditions, 
pays  twenty-nine  cents,  and  the  Toynbee 
Hall  tenant  thirty-four. 

BTUNICIPAL  LODOINO-HOUSES. 

Beside  its  apartment-houses  the  city 
has  several  lodging-houses  to  meet  tempo- 
rary needs  of  the  homeless  and  unem- 
ployed. I  visited  two,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women.  In  the  former  365  men 
were  accommodated  for  seven,  nine  or 
thirteen  cents  a  night,  according  to  the 
grade  of  berth  or  alcove.  In  the  latter 
there  were  248  women  charged  for  the 
same  style  of  beds  six,  seven  and  eight 
cents  per  night,  a  httle  less  because  of  the 
care  which  women  would  take  of  their 
rooms.  In  each  case  there  was  everything 
necessary  for  existence  and  health.  The 
rooms  were  locked  up  during  the  day, 
but  there  were  large  rooms  where  the 
lodgers  could  remain  and  read  or  work, 
kitdiens  where  they  could  prepare  their 
food,  and  stores  where  they  could  obtain 
the  smallest  quantity  of  food  at  whole- 
sale prices.  This  last  is  most  important 
as  it  brings  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
lowest  point,  yet  each  person  pays  for 
what  he  gets.  Men  to  enjoy  themselves 
and .  be  enjoyable  must  be  fortunate. 
When  out  of  luck  too  long  they  become 
despondent,  cowed,  and  sullen.  Their 
condition  is  really  more  hopeless  than 
that  of  women,  for  of  the  applicants 
r^stered  in  the  Labor  Bureau  of  Glas- 
gow nearly  three  times  as  many  women 
as  men  are  successful  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment. In  the  men's  Hving-room  it 
was  a  surly  group,  but  in  the  women's 
kitchen  the  inmates  were  cheerily  at 
work  washing  their  clothes  an4  cooking 
their  food;  and  a  cat,  petted  first  by  one 
and  then  by  another,  completed  the 
domesticity  of  the  scene.  In  the  hving- 
room  the  women  were  mending  and 
knitting  or  dressing  dolls  to  order. 


MUNICIPAL  STRSEfF-RAILWATS. 

It  was  a  new  departure  for  the  munici- 
pal government  when  it  undertone  the 
working  of  Corporation  tramways  in 
1894.  However,  the  city  had  constructed 
the  lines  in  1870  and  had  leased  them  to 
the  Glasgow  Tramway  and  Omnibus 
Company  for  twenty-three  years  dating 
from  July,  1871.  For  the  use  of  the  lines 
the  lessees  paid:  First,  interest  on  the 
city's  expenditure  for  constructicHi; 
second,  a  mileage  rate;  third,  a  sinking- 
fund  sufficient  to  amount  during  this 
period  to  the  full  value  of  the  tramways; 
fourth,  a  fund  for  the  renewal  of  Per- 
manent Way.  These  sums  amounted 
in  round  numbers  exclusive  of  the  sinking 
fund  to  $2,185,545,  so  that  the  dty  was 
reimbursed  for  its  full  expenditure  and 
received  about  $95,000  dear  profit  from 
merely  owning  without  operating  the 
tramways  However,  the  company  had 
made  a  handsome  profit  also  and  would 
gladly  have  renewed  the  lease,  beginning 
n^otiations  to  this  end  five  years  before 
it  expired.  Meanwhile  the  dtizens  had 
taken  great  interest  in  the  subject.  It 
was  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  which  they  were  able  to  grasp. 
It  was  made  a  test  question  in  the  dec- 
tions  of  '90  and  '91,  and  the  proposition 
that  the  Corporation  should  operate  the 
tramways  carried.  The  dty  proposed 
to  take  the  company's  equipment  at  a 
fair  valuation,  but  the  company  insisted 
on  its  right  to  run  opposition  omnibuses, 
and  the  Corporation  was  obliged  to 
provide  the  entire  equipment  of  the 
tracks.  Under  the  new  management 
fares  were  at  once  reduced;  one-cent 
fares  were  adopted  for  half-mile  stages; 
the  length  of  penny  stages  was  increased; 
the  hours  of  labor  were  shortened;  and 
uniforms  were  furnished  employ^  at 
the  expense  of  the  dty.  Notwitiistanding 
all  this  and  the  further  fact  that  the  old 
Company  was  running  175  opposition 
omnibuses,  the  decrease  of  fares  *  so 
popularized  the  service  that  the  credit 
balance  of  the  Tramway  Committee  at 
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ad  of  the  year  was  over  $100,000. 
deducting  a  reserve  fund  for  re- 
of  Permanent  Way  and  writing 
(5,000  capital  stock  to  make  up  for 
ciation,  the  net  fund  to  place  to 
Common  Good"  was  $41,300,  as 
st  a  net  revenue  during  the  preced- 
ear  of  $28,300,  and  an  average  for 
>tal  years  of  the  lease  of  $13,830. 
juestion :  "  Will  it  pay  ?  "  was  never 
emphatically  answeied.  The  sum 
3  added  to  the  Common  Good 
I  have  grown  larger  year  by  year, 
le  Corporation  fixed  $45,000  as  the 
ur  annual  sum  which  should  thus 
unted  into  that  fund,  throwing  the 
ce  into  the  funds  of  sinking,  depred- 
and  reserve.  The  net  revenue  in- 
xi  each  year  until  in  1900  it  was 
$626,000.  Within  five  years  from 
me  the  Corporation  b^an  operating 
ramways  it  had  reduced  the  city's 

ing  the  sinking  fund  to  it  while  the 
of  the  Common  Grood  had  been 
3tive  of  numbers  of  enterprises  for 
enefit  of  the  people.  The  reports 
that  almost  each  year  fares  have 
neduced  and  wages  increased.  That 
97  specifies  that  on  account  of  the 
Lse  of  salaries  the  expenses  had  been 
ised  more  than  $26,000  a  year. 
0  said  that  ninety-nine  million  trips 
>een  made  during  the  year,  which 
d  for  at  the  rates  charged  by  the 
r  lessees  would  have  cost  the  public 
XK)  more  than  they  did  under  the 
>ration  management.  In  the  last 
years,  notwithstanding  the  extra 
se  of  extending  the  tracks  and 
ig  general  the  use  of  electric  power, 
it  revenue  has  continued  to  increase, 
the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
don  Good  has  been  augmented, 
have  decreased  and  wages  increased 
,  while  the  hours  of  employ^ 
>een  shortened.  As  a  final  evidence 
his  Corporation  has  a  soul,  it  has 
jd  that  each  employe  who  has  been 
5  months  continuously  in  the  service 
be  allowed   five  days   during  the 


year.  The  Council  encourages  a 
Friendly  Society  among  the  employ^ 
by  contributing  two  cents  a  week  to  its 
fund  for  each  member  of  the  Society. 
Employees  who  have  become  incapaci- 
tated for  work,  after  being  fifteen  years  in 
the  Society,  are  eligible  for  an  allowance 
from  the  fund. 

WATER,   OAS,   ETC. 

One  of  the  greatest  hardships  the 
people  of  Glasgow  formerly  had  to  en- 
dure was  the  expensive,  bad  and  insuffi- 
cient water-supply  when  it  was  dependent 
on  private  parties.  Now  the  city  brings 
the  best  water  in  the  worid  by  a  water- 
works system,  one  of  the  laigest  and  most 
costly  ever  constructed,  from  Loch  Katrine, 
150  miles  distant.  The  price  of  water 
has  been  reduced  one-half  to  the  con- 
sumers and  still  the  dty  makes  a  yeariy 
profit  of  $200,000. 

The  dty  owns  and  manages  its  own 
gas  and  electric-light  plants.  It  fur- 
nishes gas  for  52  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet;  electricity  for  $1.08  a  year 
of  seven  hours  a  day  for  each  eight-candle 
power  lamp.  Unlimited  telephone  ser- 
vice costs  $27  a  year;  while  limited  is 
two  cents  a  call. 

Education  in  Glasgow  is  free  to  all, 
even  to  the  University,  which  has  been 
co-educational  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  although  if  a  child's  parents  are 
poor  and  need  his  assistance  and  if  he  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  win  what  is 
called  a  Labor  Certificate,  he  may  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The 
school  system  is  supported  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  is  assessed  one-half  upon  the 
owner  and  one-half  upon  the  occupier  of 
the  building.  The  rates  are  between 
eleven  and  twelve  pence  per  pound 
rental,  which  are  divided  as  stated. 

SCHOOLS. 

Beside  the  regular  public  schools  and 
excellent  reformatories,  known  as  Home 
Schools,  there  are  three  industrial  Day 
Schools  for  juvenile  delinquents,  which 
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are  for  children  who  have  homes  but  have 
given  some  evidence  of  having  started  on 
the  down  grade.  Perhaps  they  have 
played  truant,  or  begged  on  the  streets, 
even  if  on  the  pretext  of  selling  some- 
thing; or  they  are  of  vagrant  habits  or 
have  been  caught  in  bad  company  or  in 
some  petty  offence.  Any  of  these  short- 
comings may  bring  them  under  the  eye 
of  the  watchful  Truant  Officer,  when 
they  are  sentenced  to  the  Day  School. 
They  must  be  there  early  in  the  morning 
and  have  a  bath  and  exercise  before 
breakfast  and  prayers.  The  day  is  spent 
in  work  and  study,  half  and  half  of  each. 
They  have  a  lot  of  good  hard  play,  three 
hearty  meals,  and  go  home  dean  and 
tired  after  an  early  supper.  The  effect 
of  these  Day  Schools  upon  the  child  is  so 
good  that  in  many  cases  he  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  public  schools  within  a 
month.  The  child  is  not  separated  from 
the  family  life,  but  daily  takes  to  his  poor 
home  a  new  r^ard  for  order  and  au- 
thority, and  the  results  of  his  ethical  and 
industrial  training.  This  has  often  a 
direct  and  marvelous  effect  in  raising  the 
tone  of  the  whole  family.  The  child  who 
under  our  system  is  left  to  his  own 
devices,  or  to  the  n^lect  of  ignorant 
parents  until  he  is  so  bad  that  we  have 
to  put  him  in  the  Reform  School  with  its 
d^rading  stigma,  is,  under  this  wise 
treatment,  not  only  saved  but  is  an 
evangel  in  his  own  circle  without  becom- 
ing alien  to  it.  The  Day  School  is  a  sort 
of  half-way  house  for  the  waifs  on  life's 
highway,  where  they  are  rested,  strength- 
ened and  forwarded  in  the  right  direction. 
The  excellent  kindergartens  attached 
make  these  schools  available  for  the 
smallest  child  who  can  get  into  any  kind 
of  street  mischief. 

MUNICIPALr  PLATOROUNDS. 

We  are  just  b^inning  in  this  country 
to  establish  public  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren, but  in  most  cases  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  private  effort  and  contributions. 
Glasgow  has  had  its  playgrounds  for 
twenty  years  and  a  sub-committee  of  the 


Council  is  on  the  watch  to  secure  suitatde 
spots  in  the  crowded  localities  to  open  up 
for  play  places.    As  far  back  as  189S  the 
city  parks  and  spaces  amounted  to  701 
acres,  of  which  about  thirty  acres  woe 
laid  out  in  small  plots  in  the  most  crowded 
and  poverty-stricken  localities.     Six  loo^ 
closed  graveyards  have  been  opened  op 
and  devoted  to  the  gambolings  of  chil- 
dren; so  that  the  dead  by  holding  their 
last  resting-places  until  humanity  learned 
their  best   and   most  sacred   use,  have 
performed  a  real  service  to  this  and  all 
coming  generations  and  live  again  in  the 
joyous  laughter  of  the  babes.     The  dtj 
has  seven  recreation  grounds  beside  these, 
which  have  been  bought  and  equipped 
at    a   cost   of   over   $150,000.     In   the 
Phoenix  playground,  which  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  their  gymnastic  outfit, 
there  are  sixteen  sets  of  swings,  three 
giant  strides,  twelve  see-saws,  two  parallel 
bars,  three  skipping  poles,  a  horizontal 
ladder  and  a  vaulting  horse.    A  paid 
caretaker    is    employed    in    each    play* 
ground.    It    b    sudi    wholesome    and 
helpful  expenditure  as  this,  with  ente^ 
tainments  such  fs  the  Saturday  Aftov 
noon  Musical  Recitals,  the  Free  Museum 
and  Art  Galleries,  the  Winter  Gardens, 
the  Park  Music,  and  the  People's  Palace, 
open    free    to    lectures,    concerts^    etc, 
which  are  made  possible  without  increas- 
ing   the    taxation    of    the    rate-payers, 
because  the  Corporation  has  applied  to 
the  fund,  ''  Conmion  Good,"  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  profits  from  owning  and 
operating  its  street-railways   and  other 
utilities. 

It  will  especially  appeal  to  the  American 
reader  that  under  die  management  of 
honest  and  paid  employes  of  the  unpaid 
Councilmen  who  consider  it  their  hij^iest 
honor  to  serve  their  fellow-citizens  in  a 
public  capacity,  and  all  of  whom  give 
personal  supervision  to  the  departments 
for  which  they  are  Committee  members, 
each  of  these  operations  of  the  city 
government,  except  those  which  provide 
for  health,  diversion;  and  education, 
must  pay  for  itself  and  contribute  also 
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^thing  to  the  Common  Grood.  Thus 
lass  is  benefited  at  a  loss  to  another; 
>ne  is  pauperized,  or  allowed  to  feel 

he  can  have  anything  of  utilitarian 

e  which  he  has  not  earned  or  paid  for. 

whole    people    have    chosen    their 

mts,  the  City  Corporation,  who  with 

enlargement  of  their  powers  have 
loped  a  new  civic  conscience  and 
e  of  responsibility  for  the  good  of  all. 
y  public  utility  is  so  conducted  that  it 


brings  the  profits  into  the  Conunon  treas- 
ury, which  under  ordinary  private  enter- 
prise go  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  monop- 
olist. Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  a  city 
run  according  to  the  Golden  Rule  and 
struggling  up  to  the  realization  of  the 
highest  municipal  ideals.  It  is  the  twen- 
tieth-century's answer  to  the  question: 
**  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " 

Clara  Bewick  Colby. 
Portland^  Ore, 


SWITZERLAND  AND  HER  IDEAX  GOVERNMENT; 
OR,  DIRECT-LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
•    ALPINE  REPUBLIC. 

Bt  O.  K.  Hewes. 


I LADSTONE  has  said: "  The  Ameri- 
r  can  Constitution  b  the  greatest 
c  struck  o£P  at  a  given  time  by  the 
a  and  purpose  ofma^"  and  no  denial 
his  notable  statement  is  necessary, 
ertheless  one  is  liable  to  get  a  false 
ression  therefrom.  So  it  is  with 
ect-legislation  in  Switzerland." 
I  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
^-legislation  means  popular  law- 
ing  through  the  initiative  and  the 
!endum.  But  in  the  broad  sense  of 
term,  direct-legislation  includes  l^is- 
»n  by  the  various  popular  assemblies 
other  means  of  law-making  in  many 
ent  and  modem  states.  In  this 
T  sense,  direct-legislation  is  an  old 
tution  in  Switzerland.  Moreover, 
same  can  be  said  of  other  countries. 
'.  E.  A.  Freeman,  in  his  work.  The 
oth  of  the  English  ConstUuHoUy  plainly 
ares  that  democracy  b  older  than 
xx^racy  or  monarchy,  that  govem- 
t  by  Uie  people  b  older  than  govem- 
t  by  a  part  of  the  people. 
y  way  of  introduction,  it  may  be  well 
eiy  a  few  words  about  the  geography 
history  of  ftns  nation.  **MofUani 
oer    2ibm,"f—^  the     mountaineer    b 


always  free," — ^b  as  weU  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Switzerland  as  by  that  of  any 
people.  For  Switzerland  b  the  highest 
of  the  highlands  of  Europe  and  stretches 
the  snow-white  finger-tips  of  her  moun- 
tains far  up  into  heaven's  blue.  And  the 
Swiss  have  been  less  subject  to  foreign 
and  domestic  tyrants  than  perhaps  any 
people  that  have  ever  been  known. 

Switzeriand  b  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  Germany,  on  the  south  by 
Italy,  and  on  the  west  by  France;  and 
b  situated  between  latitude  45  degrees 
and  50  minutes  and  47  degrees  and  50 
minutes  north,  and  longitude  6  d^rees 
and  10  degrees  and  25  minutes  east 
Thus  it  has  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Its 
area  b  15,976  square  miles,  or  a  little 
more  than  one-third  that  of  Ohio.  The 
average  area  of  a  canton,  or  state,  is  about 
700  square-miles,  or  one-half  larger  than 
an  average  Ohio  county.  There  are 
twenty-two  cantons;  or,  more  strictly 
spealang,  nineteen  cantons  and  six  half- 
cantons.  The  largest,  Berne,  2,657  square 
miles;  the  half-canton,  which  consists  of 
the  town  of  Basle,  the  smallest,  has  only 
14  square  miles. 


^^ 
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Its  lowest  elevation  is  646  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  near  Lake 
Maggiore,  in  the  south.  Its  highest 
n^ountain,  Monte  Rosa,  is  15,217  feet 
high.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of 
Switzerland  consists  of  lofty  mountain- 
chains  and  their  fertile  valleys.  The 
remainder  is  a  table-land  1,300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  table-land  b 
mainly  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
country  and  contains  the  bulk  of  the 
population  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  Rhine  bounds  Switzerland  partly 
on  the  east  and  north;  the  Jura  moun- 
tains form  a  part  of  its  western  boundary 
and  the  sunmiits  of  the  Alps  form  a  part 
of  its  southern  boundary.  As  it  was 
before  the  French  Revolution,  the  country 
was  a  natural  fortress.  The  St.  Gothard 
is  the  central  peak  of  the  Alps;  it  is  the 
great  knot  of  those  mighty  mountain- 
chains.  On  its  eastern  slope  rises  the 
Rhine,  bom  of  glaciers;  on  its  western 
slope,  not  far  from  the  other  source, 
springs  the  Rhone.  The  one  feeds  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  the  other  feeds  Lake 
Geneva.  There  are  many  other  large 
and  beautiful  lakes  in  Switzerland,  but 
these  are  the  laigest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  famous.  The  other  rivers  are  com- 
paratively unimportant. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  with  the  altitude  and  the 
exposure.  In  Italian  Switzerland  winter 
lasts  only  three  months;  at  Glarus,  four 
months;  on  the  pass  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  nine  months;  and  on  the  sum- 
mits, eternally.  But  in  its  habitable 
altitudes  the  climate  is  irenerally  tern- 
perate,  healthful  and  in^oratii  Its 
mountains  protect  it  in  large  measure 
from  the  cold  winds  of  Russia,  and  from 
the  hot  winds  of  northern  Africa. 

The  cow  is  the  chief  of  the  domestic 
animals, — ^there  are  but  few  wild  animals. 
Cheese  and  condensed  milk  are  exported. 
It  is  true  of  the  Swiss,  as  of  their  Teutonic 
ancestors  of  whom  Csesar  wrote,  ^'Cfer- 
mani  rruiximam  partem  lade  vivunt.^^ 
Sheep  and  goats  are  pastured  during  the 
smnmer  in  the  sloping  pastures  of  the 


mountains.  Switzerland  has  no 
coast,  no  coal-mines  or  any  other 
of  much  value.  Hence,  it  is  won 
that  the  Swiss  are  becoming  rich  in 
manufacturing  and  commerce,  mu 
the  latter  being  with  foreign  ns 
But  this  is  largely  due  to  wides 
and  scientific  industrial  education, 
forms  an  important  part  of  their  » 
system.  Textile  goods,  watehes,  je 
carving  and  other  manufactures  a] 
ported  in  considerable  quantities. 

''Switzerland  is  the  play-groui 
Europe,"  and  not  a  few  Americans 
enjoyed  its  pleasures.  The  magni 
mountain-scenery,  the  beautiful 
the  clear,  bracing  air,  together  wil 
cellent  roads  and  hotels,  make  s 
combination  of  attractions.  The  { 
themselves,  in  their  business  and  1 
life,  are  very  interesting  to  most  trai 
especially  to  those  who  can  spea 
native  tongues.  German  is  spok 
the  central  and  northern  sections  < 
country;  French  in  the  West; 
Italian  in  the  South.  Generally  th< 
very  conservative,  very  religious, 
devoted  to  popular  education  an 
preservation  of  their  liberties.  So 
town  and  country  are  full  of  inter 
the  thoughtful  observer.     Mount  ] 

'*The  monarch  of  mountains,  that  at>wni 
long  ago. 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  douds, 
diadem  of  snow," 

lies   just   across   the   Italian   bom 
But  within  its  own  boundaries  Sv 
land    holds    many    famous    peaks 
Jungfrau,  the  Schreckhom,  Monte 
and  the  Matterhom. 
/    But  interesting  and  inspiring  as  a 
natural  beauties  and  attractions  o 
land,  to  us  its  political  institution 
manner  of  its   self-government,   8 
surpassing     interest.     As     politics 
closely  interwoven  with  history,  \ 
words  concerning  the  history  of  Sv 
land  may  be  helpful.     Tradition 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  cc 
were    fugitives    from    Northern 
driven  out  about  600  B.  C.  by  an  in' 
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lis.  But  Julius  Csesar  is  the  first 
in  of  Switzerland.  He  found  them 
I  into  four  cantons,  or  tribes,  one 
ch,  the  Tigurini,  had  previously, 
B.  C,  defeated  and  slain  a  Roman 
and  had  sent  his  army  under  the 
Csesar  found  them  prosperous 
nbitious  to  get  more  renown  and 
erritoiy.  Subdued  by  this  literary 
tror,  Helvetia  remained  a  province 
ne  as  long  as  the  Empire  stood; 
irhich  it  was  overrun  by  Vandals 
he  Vistula  and  the  Oder  and  was 
a  part  of  their  kingdom  of  Bur- 
Other  tribes,  some  from  Ger- 
EUid  some  from  Gaul,  made  settle- 
in  the  land  in  these  early  times. 
»50  A.  D.  to  about  870  A.  D.  it  was 
the  dominion  of  Gaul,  or  France, 
mother  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was 
[,  with  Switzerland  as  one  of  its 
and  stood  for  nearly  two  hundred 
when  Emperor  Conrad  II.  of 
ny  became  by  bequest  the  ruler  of 
^les.  His  successors  ruled  Switzer- 
ir  two  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of 
time  it  was  broken  up  into  petty 
gnties  During  this  feudflJistic 
4  society  the  people  were  not,  for 
wt  part,  burdened  by  their  rulers, 
ieges  being  protectors  more  than 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century,  Albert,  the  son  of 
>h  of  Hapsburg,  succeeded  to  the 
Switzerland.  He  shamefully  op- 
I  the  people.  Switzerland  at  that 
insisted  of  Schwyz,  Uri  and  Unter- 
.  They  had  been  leagued  to- 
for  many  years,  it  is  said,  but  in 
lie  articles  of  union  were  first  re- 
to  writing,  in  Latin.  So  this  con- 
ion  has  been  called  "The  eternal 
of  1291."  The  American  Union 
ed  originally  of  thirteen  states; 
iss  Confederation  of  three.  So  the 
had  learned  how  to  act  together 
their  enemies ;  and  soon,  after  the 
deUberatioD  of  mountaineers,  the 
r  these  three  forest  cantons  arose 
•ove  out  the  emperor's  villainous 
ors  and  deputies  and  tore  down 


their  castles.  This  was  the  time  of 
William  Tell.  Some  writers  r^ard  the 
story  of  Tell  as  a  myth,  but  the  Swiss 
universally  reverence  his  name  and  yearly 
celebrate  his  heroic  deeds.  An  imperial 
army  was  sent  to  subdue  them  a  few 
years  later,  at  Mogarten  in  1315,  but  it 
was  put  to  flight  and  Switzerland  became 
a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Each  of  these  three  cantons  practiced 
direct-legislation;  the  supreme  power  was 
retained  by  the  people.  It  was  a  young 
government  in  more  than  one  sense,  as 
all  males  over  fifteen  years  were  voters. 
In  the  celebrated  democracies  of  Greece 
and  in  Rome  only  the  free  citizens  were 
voters,  and  there  were  several  times  as 
many  slaves  as  citizens.  But  slaves 
could  not  Uve  in  the  free  air  of  Switzer- 
land. There  was  a  Council  of  R^ency 
and  a  Landamman,  but  the  laws  were 
enacted  and  del^ates  to  the  Federal  Diet 
were  chosen  by  the  Landesgemeinde.  In 
the  Federal  Diet  these  del^ates  voted 
**ad  referendum**  on  all  important  meas- 
ures, as  the  legislation  of  the  Diet  had  to 
be  refened  to  the  several  cantons.  Thus 
arose  the  term  "  referendum/'  The  other 
important  business  also  of  each  canton 
was  transacted  by  the  Landesgemeinde 
or  yearly  open-air  assembly  of  all  the 
voters.  This  institution  had  probably 
then  existed  for  many  centuries.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  early 
Germanic  tribes  had  such  a  town-meet- 
ing. Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian, 
writing  about  the  year  100  A.  D.,  thus 
describes  it: 

"  For  the  lesser  affairs  the  chiefs  make 
the  plans;  for  the  greater,  the  whole 
[assembly];  yet  so  that  these  matters  also 
which  are  decided  by  the  people  are 
[first]  discussed  by  the  chiefs.  They 
come  together,  unless  something  unex- 
pected and  sudden  happens,  on  certain 
days  when  the  moon  is  new  or  full;  for 
they  believe  this  to  be  the  most  auspicious 
circumstance  for  beginning  business.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  fault  arising  from  freedom,  that 
they  assemble,  not  all  at  the  same  time 
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nor  [as  ordered]  at  the  appointed  time, 
but  both  the  second  and  the  third  day  is 
spent  in  the  delay  of  assembling.  As  it 
pleases  the  crowd,  they  sit  armed. 
Silence  is  commanded  by  the  priests,  who 
at  this  time  have  the  power  to  enforce 
their  conmiands.  Presently  the  king  or 
a  chief,  according  to  their  age,  or  nobility, 
or  warlike  renown,  or  eloquence,  are 
heard,  because  of  their  ability  to  persuade 
more  than  their  power  to  command. 
If  the  opinion  expressed  is  displeasing, 
they  reject  it  with  a  roar;  but  if  it  is 
pleasing,  they  rattle  their  spears.  The 
most  honorable  method  of  approval  is  to 
applaud  with  arms." 

The  mountain  Swiss  alone  have  been 
able  to  follow  this  good  old  way  through 
aU  the  changing  centuries.  To  this  day, 
in  the  four  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
Glarus  and  Appenzell,  the  institution 
still  lives.  It  b  a  magnificent  object 
lesson  in  pure  democracy.  On  some 
Sunday  in  the  spring,  after  attending 
church  services,  the  voters  gather  in  some 
grassy  spot  with  their  weapons  at  their 
side.  The  meeting  is  opened  with  silent 
prayer.  The  business  is  then  presented 
and  dispatched  soberly  in  a  few  hours. 
There  is  usually  but  little  discussion. 

In  1332  Lucerne  joined  the  three  can- 
tons; Zurich  came  in  1351;  Zug  and 
Glarus  in  1352 ;  and  Berne  in  1353.  The 
league  thus  enlarged  maintained  its 
independence  for  128  years,  having  in 
1386  defeated  Duke  Leopold  III.  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Sempach.  One  oiF  our 
poets  has  sung  of  this  fight  and  its 
principal  hero,  Arnold  Winkelried.  In 
the  years  from  1481  to  1798,  this  brave 
and  prudent  league  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  powerful  nations  on 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  added  five 
more  cantons  to  its  number. 

The  cantons  had  bloody  disputes  as  a 
result  of  the  preaching  of  Zwingli  of 
Zurich,  Luther,  and  later,  of  John  Calvin 
of  G^eva.  Several  years  before  Luther 
nailed  his  ninety-five  theses  to  the  church- 
door  of  Wittenbeig,  Zwingli  preached  the 
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gospel  in  Switzerland.  Zurich  and 
Geneva  not  only  became  headquarters 
for  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland,  but 
also  asylums  for  the  persecuted  of  other 
lands.  The  first  English  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  printed,  not  in  En^and,  but  in 
Zurich,  in  1535.  John  Knox  was  one  of 
the  many  illustrious  exiles  who  found  a 
temporary  home  in  Greneva.  At  the 
close  of  the  Reformation,  Uri»  Schwys, 
Zug,  Unterwalden,  Freibouig,  Valais, 
Inner  Appenzell  and  Soleure  dung  to 
their  ancient  Catholic  faith;  while  B^ne, 
Zurich,  Geneva,  Schaffhausen.  Outer 
Appenzell  and  Neuchatel  became  Protest- 
ant more  or  less  completdy.  And  the 
situation  in  this  respect  has  changed  but 
little  since  that  time. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Switzerland  had  rest  from  foreign 
foes  and  its  domestic  quarrels  were  less 
bitter.     But  in   1798  the   French  Rev- 
olution   overthrew    the    govenmient    of 
the  little  mountain  confederation.    Tie 
French  Directory  not  only  overpowered 
the  Swiss  in  battle,  but  also  forc^  upon 
them  a  new  French  system  of  centralized, 
representative  government.     But  the  coat 
did  not  fit,  and  in  1803  Napoleon,  who 
had  become  the  master  of  France,  allowed 
the  restive  cantons  to  resume  much  of 
their  old  self-government.    He  also  added 
three  new  cantons  to  the  confederation: 
St.    Gall,    Grisons    and    Tidno.    And 
three  new  cantons  were  carved  out  of  the 
old  ones:   Aargau,  Thurgau  and  Vaud. 
After  Napoleon  had  lost  his  mastery,  not 
only  of  foreign  states,  but  also  of  l^wnce 
itsdf  by  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  the  con- 
gress of  Europe  at  Vienna  gave  to  Switzer- 
land its  present  boundaries  by  adding 
three  more  cantons:  Geneva,  Valais,  and 
Neuchatel.    All    these    had    long    been 
allies  of  the   Confederation,  but  never 
members.    At  the  same  time  the  ancient 
political  order  was  largely  restored,  so 
that  each  canton  was  practically  inde- 
pendent.   The  condition  was  very  much 
like  that  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of 
our  Union,  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 
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In  1830  great  changes  began  to  take 
place  in  the  govemments  of  the  cantons, 
laigelj  as  a  result  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  that  year.  In  that  year  St.  Gall  pro- 
vided for  a  popular  veto  of  cantonal  laws, 
which  was  much  like  the  referendum. 
The  other  cantons  took  up  the  idea,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  institution  spread 
throughout  the  country.  The  cantonal 
legislatures  were  made  elective.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  cantons  openly  opposed 
this  new  order  of  things  and  in  1847 
seceded  from  the  Confederation  and 
formed  a  new  league,  called  the  Sonder- 
bund.  The  other  cantons,  in  a  short, 
sharp  war  of  a  few  weeks,  overpowered 
the  Sonderbund  and  forced  its  cantons 
back  into  the  Confederation. 

The  war  of  the  Sonderbund  showed 
phdnly  the  need  of  a  stronger  government 
for  Switzerland.  So  in  1848  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  adopted  a  constitution  model- 
ed after  that  of  the  United  States  and  so 
formed  a  union  and  became  one  nation. 

Since  1848  the  political  progress  of 
Switzeriand  has  been  rapid  and  satis- 
factoiy.  By  the  year  1874  a  majority  of 
cantons  had  established  direct-legis- 
Eleven  had  established  the  refer- 
endum and  four  had  retained  the  Landes- 
gemeinde.  So  that  very  naturally  in  that 
year,  when  a  new  federal  constitution 
was  adopted,  the  referendum  was  made 
a  part  of  the  compact.  30,000  voters,  or 
e^ht  cantons,  may  by  petition  require  the 
submission  of  any  or  all  sections  of  the 
constitution,  unless  the  matter  is  declared 
to  be  urgent.  There  is  little  distinction 
between  constitutional  and  statutory  law. 
The  constitution  adopted  in  1874,  and 
still  in  force,  differs  from  the  earlier 
mainly  in  giving  more  power  to  the 
federal  government.  There  is  the  usual 
division  of  powers  into  three  branches, 
lesoslative,  executive  and  judicial.  But 
^distinction  between  thie  is  not  ver, 
plain  in  some  cases.  The  national  l^is- 
lature  overshadows  the  other  two  branches 
and  exercises  some  of  the  powers  assigned 
them  under  our  constitution.  There  are 
two  lq;islative  bodies:    The  Council  of 


States,  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  whole  canton  and  elected  for  vaiying 
terms,  44  members  in  all,  and  the  Nationid 
Council,  chosen  by  the  voters  for  three 
years'  service  according  to  population. 
In  1895  it  consisted  of  147  members 
elected  from  52  districts.  These  two 
bodies  constitute  the  Federal  Assembly. 
There  is  no  one-man  power  in  Switzer- 
land. Even  in  the  executive  department 
they  have  a  board  instead  of  one  man. 
This  board  is  called  the  Federal  Council 
and  consists  of  seven  members  chosen 
for  a  term  of  three  years  by  thV  Federal 
Assembly.  The  chairman  of  the  Council 
is  by  courtesy  called  the  President  of 
Switzerland.  He  holds  this  position 
among  his  colleagues  for  one  year  only. 
The  national  judiciary  is  a  smsJl  and,  in 
some  important  respects,  a  weak  body. 
It  is  called  the  Federal  Tribunal  and  its 
members  are  chosen  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  for  terms  of  six  years.  It  con- 
sists of  fourteen  active  judges  and  four- 
teen substitutes.  Its  headquarters  is  not 
Berne,  the  national  capital,  but  Lausanne 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  national  dread  of  concen- 
tration of  power.  This  supreme  judicial 
body,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  has  not  the 
power  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Assembly.  In 
general,  the  national  government  has  less 
power  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  cantons  retain  a  large  part  of  the 
control  of  the  national  army  and  of  taxa- 
tion. As  with  us,  the  schools  are  con- 
trolled by  the  several  cantons.  Except 
for  foreign  affairs,  the  custom-house,  the 
postal,  the  telegraph  and  the  railway 
services,  the  alcohol  monopoly,  the  poly- 
technic schools,  and  the  arsenals,  the 
national  government  has  scarcely  any 
direct  executive  powers,  but  acts  in  the 
way  of  inspection  and  supervision. 

But  one  important  amendment  has 
been  made  to  the  constitution, — ^in  1891 
the  initiative  was  engrafted  upon  the 
fundamental  law  by  popular  vote.  50,- 
000  citizens  can  propose  any  desired  law 
or  amendment. 
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At  present  seventeen  cantons  have  the 
initiative,  at  least  for  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  which  is  of  greatest  import- 
ance. Seventeen  of  the  twenty-two  can- 
tons have  the  referendum,  either  optional 
or  obligatory,  both  in  constitutional 
matters  and  in  statutory  laws.  It  is  obli- 
gatory in  fourteen,  of  which  the  large 
canton  of  Zurich  is  one.  Four  cantons,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  retain  the  Landes- 
gemeinde.  So  twenty-one  out  of  twenty- 
two  cantons  have  some  form  of  direct- 
legislation. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  referendum  ? 
Prof.  Parsons,  Dean  of  the  Collie  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  Ruskin  University,  says: 

"  Fifty  years  ago  Switzerland  was  more 
under  the  heels  of  class-rule  than  we  are 
to-day:  political  turmoil,  rioting,  civil 
war,  monopoly,  aristocracy  and  oppres- 
sion,— ^that  was  the  history  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Swiss  until  within  a  feW 
decades.  To-day  the  country  is  the 
freest  and  mqst  peaceful  in  the  world. 
What  has  wrought  the  change  ?  Simply 
union  and  the  referendum — ^union  for 
strength,  the  referendum  for  justice." 

The  press  has  been  elevated;  the  pro- 
vision for  public  education  has  been 
maintained  so  well  that  now  Switzerland 
pays  more  per  capita  for  education  than 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  Through 
the  referendum,  monopoly  has  been  over- 
thrown and  the  railways  have  become 
public  property;  the  tel^raph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  postal  business  and  the  ex- 
press service  under  public-ownership  have 
become  the  best  in  existence.  The  mail 
is  delivered  everywhere.  K  you  receive 
money  by  postal-order,  the  carrier  puts 
the  cash  in  your  hand.  Lyman  Abbot's 
journal.  The  Outlook,  of  New  York, 
referring  to  the  strong  words  of  approval 
of  eminent  observers  like  the  Hon.  Boyd 
Winchester,  ex-Minister  to  Berne,  and 
Sir  F.  O.  Adams,  English  Minister  to 
Berne,  says:  ''Apparently  there  is  no 
conflict  in  the  testimony."  Experience 
has  completely  silenced  the  objection  that 
the  system  is  cumbersome  or  too  expen- 


sive in  time  and  money.  There  has  been 
no  flood  of  hasty  l^islation.  Taking 
New  Jersey  as  a  typical  member  of  the 
American  Union  and  Berne  as  a  typical 
Swiss  state  (it  is  one-third  the  size  of  New 
Jersey),  the  United  States  per  capita  pass 
sixty  laws  for  every  one  passed  by  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  And  the  referen- 
dum has  seldom  been  used.  The  mere 
/possession  of  the  right  to  veto  or  approve 
I  legislation  is  generally  enough  to  protect 
■  public  interests.  In  the  twenty  years 
from  1874  to  1894,  the  Swiss  Federal 
Assembly  passed  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  laws,  only  nineteen  of  which  were 
called  to  the  polls  by  the  referendum. 
Eight  amendments  to  the  constitution 
,  were  also  passed  and  two  more  were 
brought  forward  by  the  initiative.  So  in 
the  twenty  years  the  people  of  the  whole 
nation  voted  on  twenty-nine  questions 
pnly,  ten  of  which  were  constitutional 
amendments.  Sixteen  of  the  laws  and 
amendments  were  rejected  and  thirteen 
were  approved. ,  Every  one  of  the  ques- 
\tions  received  remarkably  lengthy  con- 
sideration and  calm  discussion,  the  like  of 
which  is  yet  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  cantons  the  record  is  similar,  as 
noted  above  in  the  comparison  of  Berne 
and  New  Jersey.  The  radicals  of  Swit- 
zerland are  now  inclined  to  oppose  the 
referendum,  claiming  that  it  is  too  con- 
servative. 

Direct-legislation  has  destroyed  the 
senseless  partisanism  that  now  curses 
America.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  term,  there  are  no  political  parties  in 
Switzerland.  There  are  no  national  com- 
mittees nor  elaborate  cantonal  organiza- 
tions. The  political  **boss"  and  his 
machine  are  not  known  and  the  dema- 
gogue is  lean.  The  three  parties,  so- 
called,  are  natural  divisions  of  thinViiig 
men.  In  the  Federal  Assembly  they  are 
known  as  the  Right,  or  Clericals;  the 
Center  or  Conservatives;  the  Licft,  or 
Radicals.  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Council,  which  is  the  national  executive, 
enjoy  practically  life-tenure,  being  re- 
elected again  and  again,  because  of  the 
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of  partisanism.  The  Swiss  are  able 
stinguish  between  men  and  measures, 
wing  that  experience  is  especially 
ible  in  public  service,  and  not  being 
le  mercy  of  their  office-holders,  they 
them  in  service  year  after  year, 
gb  often  disapproving  of  their  work, 
ield  said:  "  All  free  governments  are 
J  governments."  The  experience  of 
Eerland  contradicts  this  popular 
ty.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  when 
electorate  becomes  practically  and 
ely  supreme  by  the  abolition  of  the 


law-makmg  monopoly,  makes  its  legis- 
lators  counselors  instead  of  lords,  the 
voters  have  but  little  use  for  the  party 
organization,  and  the  unpatriotic  lobbyist, 
the  boodler  and  the  blackmailer  can  no 
longer  make  use  of  it.  The  inability  of 
the  l^slature  to  betray  its  constituents, 
under  direct-l^slation,  the  inabiUty  to 
"  deliver  the  goods,"  makes  the  party  un- 
necessary  for  the  public  protection  and 
useless  to  the  public  plunderer. 

O.  K.  Hewes. 
Medifuiy  Ohio, 


ERSON'S  "BRAHMA";  OR,  THE  POET-PHILOSOPHER 

IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  DEITY. 

By  Habvet  WnrrEFiELD  Peck. 


If  the  red  slayer  think  he  sUys, 

Or  if  the  uain  think  he  is  shun, 
Th^  know  not  wdl  the  subtle  ways 

I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forget  to  me  is  near; 

Shadow  and  sunlig^  are  the  same. 
The  vanish'd  gods  to  me  appear. 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  redcon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

when  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings, 
I  am  the  doubtor  and  the  doubt. 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  stnmg  fpdB  pine  for  my  abode. 
And  pine  m  Tarn  the  saared  Seven; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  cood! 
YtnA  me,  and  turn  thy  bade  on  heaven." 

[7  HO  THOU  art,  indeed,  that  dost 
V  voice  thyself  in  this  poem  of 
nrson's  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For 
I,  who  art  unlimited  by  time  and 
«  art  also  elusive  of  lancrua£:e.  In 
aight  near  and  far.  the  s£;d^w  and 
sunlight,  shame  and  fame,  are  not 
nguished.  Thou  art  the  one  in 
m  all  extremes  meet,  all  differences 
reconciled.  What,  in  sooth,  shall  we 
le  thee  who  dost  tease  philosophers 
of  thought  as  doth  etemi^  ?  Were  it 
for  Mr.  Mansd  we  might  call  thee 
t  Cause;    but  no,  thou  art  Being, 


Motion,  Idea,  Substance,  Monad,  Will, 
Law,  the  Absolute,  Grod — ^the  great  and 
infinite  force  behind  all  things.  What 
thou  art  in  thy  entirety  I  cannot  know. 
''Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for 
me;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  s[Mrit?  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there; 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art 
there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea,"  still  art  thou  there.  Thou  art 
infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable,  perfect. 
Is  it  possible  for  me  to  know  thee  in  the 
least?  By  us  mortals  all  knowledge  is 
acquired  by  classification  and  differentia- 
tion. The  basis  of  classification  is  the 
perception  of  certain  attributes  which 
members  of  other  groups  possess,  but 
which  members  of  this  group  do  not. 
In  other  words,  the  first  step  towards 
knowing  what  a  thing  is,  is  to  know  what 
it  is  not.  Thou  art  infinite  and  eternal; 
there  is  no  attribute  wanting  to  thee,  so 
thou  must  be  the  Unknowable. 

What  right,  in  truth,  have  I  to  use  the 
second  personal  pronoun  in  thy  designa- 
tion?   For  thou  canst  not  have  person- 
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ality.  Personality  is  limited  by  time  and 
space,  and  implies  volition.  And  will 
itself  implies  a  desire  to  be  something  one 
now  is  not,  to  do  something  one  now 
cannot,  or  to  possess  something  one  now 
has  not.  Or,  in  a  word,  will  implies  im- 
perfection. If  we  say:  Yes,  but  thy 
volition  is  not  like  our  volition  or  thy 
personality  like  our  personality,  then  we 
are  using  terms  in  a  significance  with 
which  experience  has  not  clothed  them. 
We  are  speaking  in  vain  words  and 
empty  metaphors. 

Yet  vain  would  it  appear  after  all  our 
searching  to  find  that  we  can  hope  merely 
to  be  "  intelligent  about  the  Unknowable." 
It  is  true  we  cannot  grasp  thee  in  thy 
entirety.  Thou  art  too  great.  We  may 
box  the  whole  compass  of  existence  and 
still  not  apprehend  thee.  Thou  art  the 
sum  of  all  things — past,  present  and  to 
come.  ''A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and 
as  a  watch  in  die  night."  Yet  we 
mortals  are  able  to  know  in  part  and  to 
perceive  in  part.  The  parts  that  any 
two  of  us  may  perceive  or  understand 
may  not  exactly  coincide,  but  what  we 
see  and  perceive  is  not  unreality  but  only 
part  of  reality.  Though  we  cannot 
know  thee  entire,  the  great  spirits  of  the 
world  have  sought  thee  in  all  ages.' 

"The  stropg  ^pds  pine  for  my  abode; 
And  pine  m  vain  the  saoed  Seven.'* 

The  seven  wise  men  sought  thee  by 
the  way  of  truth,  and  to  them  thou  wert 
a  vast  enigma.  The  soul  of  the  prophet 
thirsted  for  thee;  his  tears  were  his 
meat  day  and  night,  but  him  thou  left 
desolate.  The  poet  sought  thee  by  the 
way  of  the  beautiful,  and  to  him  thou 
wert  the  "  sacred  mystery  of  the  universe." 
Many  have  sought  thee  in  vain;  but  they 
reckon  ill  who  leave  thee  out. 

Some  have  considered  thee  as  a  great 
ocean  of  spirit  from  which,  through  the 
clouds  that  darkly  envelop  the  begin- 
nings of  life,  we  have  come  as  drops  of 


rain,  and  whither  we  shall  again  letuni. 
Men  of  later  years  have  held  that  thou, 
the  Absolute,  dost  live  in  miniature  id 
every  particular  object  and  in  eveiy 
personidity.  It  is  a  belief  in  the  micro- 
cosmos  or  world-in-little,  as  representing 
that  microcosmos  which  we  cannot  know 
by  reason  of  its  vastness. 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand; 
little  flower,  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  YOU  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

So  also  art  thou,  the  Absolute,  found 
in  each  human  spirit.  Thou,  they  say, 
art  manifested  in  three  ways — by  Beau^, 
Truth,  and  Groodness.  So  idso  each 
normal  human  consciousness  has  these 
three  great  tendencies — ^to  discover  and 
respond  to  that  which  is  true  and  good 
and  beautiful.  If  the  great  force  bdhind 
all  things  is  love,  which  is  the  message  of 
revelation  and  inspiration,  that  again  is 
the  greatest  power  in  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual. Can  it  be  that  the  great  secret 
we  may  come  to  know  by  searching  in  the 
labyrinths  of  our  own  hearts  and  those  of 
others,  and  like  Hawthorne's  Cranfield, 
find  the  mystery  sufficiently  revealed  in 
that  which  is  near  at  hand  ? 

Profound,  indeed,  is  the  significance  of 
the  last  two  lines: 


"But  thou,  meek  lovet  of  the  good! 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven.*' 

By  heaven  we  understand  each  one's 
ideal  of  circumstances.  It  may  be  a 
happy  hunting-ground,  an  abundance  of 
things  to  eat,  five  hundred  wives,  a  palace 
by  the  sea-shore,  or  worldly  honor  and 
power.  But  when  the  meek  follower  of 
the  good  comes  to  conceive  a  society  of 
brotherly  men  under  the  guidance  of  **an 
eternal  not  ourselves  iLat  makes  for 
righteou:  :ess,"  he  follows  this  new  and 
greater  good  and  turns  his  back  upon 
what  formeriy  to  him  was  heaven. 

Harvet  Whitefibld  Peck. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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ICIPAL-OWNERSfflP  AND  LEAGUE  ORGANIZATION. 


By  Wolstan  R.  Brown. 


3  generally  admitted  that  if  each 
unicipality  owned  and  controlled 
citizens  Uie  gas,  electric-light  and 
mlroad  franchises,  and  these  were 
&d  honestly  and  economically,  the 
light,  gas  and  car-service  would  be 

reduced.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
without  exception,  municipal  cor- 
n  securities  are  watered, — ^that  is, 
ids  and  stock  are  issued  for  a  very 
arger  amount  than  the  cost  of  the 
1  properties,  and  that  is  the  sole 
why  gas,  electric-light  and  street- 
1  service  is  maintained  at  so  high 

in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
lormous  increase  in  population, 
ncrease  has  greatly  reduced  the 
donal  cost  of  production  each 
•ut  the  result  to  the  consumer  has 
anged  materially,  for  the  reason 
iditional  securities  are  issued  by 
:!orporations,  absorbing  the  in- 
l  income. 

re  have  been  two  difficult  prob- 
;o  solve  before  the  question  of 
pal-ownership  could  be  considered 

fair  standpoint: 

I;  The  method  of  purchase,  on  a 
lir  to  the  present  innocent  holders 
8t  to  the  citizens  of  the  munici- 
who  may  purchase  these  public 
itions. 

^d:  The  management  of  these 
itions  after  they  have  become  the 
^  of  the  municipality. 

first  question  I  believe  I  have 
fully  solved.     For  the   second   I 

solution. 

>uld  purchase  the  street-railroad, 
id  electric-light  properties  on  a 
lliat  would  pay  to  the  present 
i  the  exact  value  of  such  properties 
rtained,  say  on  the  first  of  January, 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  would 
ery  easy  matter  to  ascertain  these 


values,  as  quotations  are  now  made  for 
nearly  all  the  stocks  and  bonds  that  are 
issued  connected  with  these  public  cor- 
porations. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  I  am  advocat- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  citizens  generally 
of  the  watered  securities  from  which 
certain  individuals  have  reaped  enor- 
mous profits. 

That  is  true;  but  we  have  started  out 
to  be  fair  in  this  process  of  purchase,  and 
aside  from  condenmation  and  taking 
over  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain — 
which  would,  I  think,  evoke  such  a 
storm  of  opposition  and  so  much  litiga- 
tion as  to  render  such  acquisition  well- 
nigh  impossible — ^the  only  other  means  of 
acquiring  public  corporations  would  be 
by  building  in  opposition.  This  would 
not  be  fair  and  in  the  end  would  not  pay. 

These  corporations  can  be  purchased 
so  that  no  innocent  holder  will  lose  any- 
thing by  the  purchase,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  general  public  will  acquire  them 
without  cost  in  this  way.  The  average 
interest  paid  for  loans,  whether  in  the 
form  of  temporary  obligations  or  bonded 
indebtedness,  is  five  per  cent.  This  is 
about  as  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  money 
can  be  borrowed  at  by  this  class  of  cor- 
poration. On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
public  corporations  become  the  property 
of  the  municipality  and  the  municipsJ 
securities  are  is^sueYfor  then.,  this  mon% 
can  be  had  at  three  per  cent,  or  less. 

My  method  of  absorbing  these  proper- 
ties, so  that  in  the  end  they  will  cost  the 
citizens  of  the  municipalities  which  buy 
them  nothing,  is  this:  We  will  suppose 
that  the  securities  of  the  electric-light, 
gas  and  street-railroad  corporations  of  a 
certain  town  are  valued  at  $1,000,000, 
and  that  they  are  paying  five  per  cent,  on 
that  amount  of  money  borrowed, — ^that 
is,  $50,000  a  year  interest.  These 
properties  are  purchased  at  that  price  by 
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the  municipality  and  its  bonds  or  guarantee 
are  issued  in  place  of  the  securities  made 
by  the  corporations,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  is  reduced  to  three  per  cent.,  or 
$30,000  a  year,  leaving  $20,000  a  year 
saved  at  once  by  the  purchase  and  owner- 
ship under  the  municipality.  This  sum 
of  money  compounded  for  twenty-five 
years  would  amount  to  $1,000,000.  In 
other  words,  the  transfer  from  private 
ownership  to  public  ownership  has  created 
a  saving  that  in  twenty-five  years  would 
pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  these  properties. 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  long  before  that 
period  the  economies  in  the  management 
and  the  increase  in  business  will  warrant 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  public  service, 
both  for  gas,  electric-light  and  street- 
railroads. 

The  second  feature  is  a  league  that 
will  lead  to  many  ramifications  which 
eventuaUy  wiU  help  to  dispose,  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  one  institution 
in  this  country,  of  the  graft  in  municipal 
management  and  city  government.  This 
plan  is  to  establish  a  municipal  league, 
having  branches  in  each  city  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  head  office  either 
at  Washington  or  some  convenient  point 
that  may  be  chosen,  where  once  a  year 
a  representation  from  each  municipality 
shall  meet  for  general  business,  and 
where  every  day  reports  from  the  manage- 
ment of  each  municipality  shall  be 
forwarded,  so  that  the  average  cost  of 
management  in  each  city  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  general  office,  and  the  cost  of 
running  these  plants  will  be  definitely 
known.  In  that  case,  if  any  governing 
body,  by  either  recklessness  or  firaft, 
undLtalL  to  mismanage  or  steal  ^m 
the  public  corporation,  the  head  office 
will  at  once  be  aware  of  it,  and  through 
the  system  of  the  league  the  citizens  of 
that  municipality  shall  be  thoroughly 
informed  before  election,  so  that  at  the 
next  election  an  honest  administration 
may  be  elected.  This  league,  primarily 
organized  to  concentrate  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  each  municipality  in  the 
United  States  on  the  feasibiUty  of  public 


corporation  ownership,  shall  eventually 
be  a  league  of  the  reasoning  and  uprig^ 
citizens  of  each  town  for  the  purification 
of  politics. 

Some  statistician  has  said  that  eighty 
per  cent,  of  our  population  are  poor, 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  five  per  cent,  may  be  classed 
among  the  well-to-do  and  rich.  Without 
statistics  it  may  be  fairiy  stated  that  not 
one  per  cent,  of  our  population  is  in- 
terested in  the  ownership  of  the  municipal 
gas,  electric-light  and  street-railroad 
securities  which  are  watered  and  from 
which  are  wrung  the  nickels  of  the  other 
ninety-nine  per  cent.  Why  should  a 
poor  man,  or  a  man  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, be  compelled  to  step  up  to  the 
office  of  the  public  corporation  each  day 
of  his  life  (and  in  addition,  perhaps,  his 
wife,  son  and  daughter, — say,  four  mem- 
bers of  his  family),  and  pay  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  is  necessary  to  the  one  per 
cent,  who  are  watering  the  public-service 
corporations  year  after  year,  when  a 
remedy  is  at  hand  ?  Let  us  take  as  an 
example  a  family  of  four  members,  living 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  using  the 
elevated  or  surface  cars  to  and  from  woric 
daily.  This  means  the  daily  expendi- 
ture of  forty  cents  by  this  family  on  every 
working  day,  and  the  whole  fainily  would 
generally  spend  at  least  an  equal  amount 
on  Sunday  for  similar  service.  Here  is 
a  contribution  of  forty  cents  per  day 
from  this  family  to  a  corporation  which 
ought  to  be  owned  by  the  public,  and  to 
which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pay 
more  than  one-half  of  this  amount  were 
it  owned  under  the  plan  suggested  above. 
There  are  in  greater  New  York,  we  will 
say,  on  an  average  of  500,000  such  families 
which  would  mean  a  saving  of  $100,000 
per  day,  or  $36,500,000  per  year  to  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
same  family  is  using  gas  at  one  dollar  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  which  could  be 
profitably  sold  at  fifty  cents,  provided 
the  original  cost  of  the  plant  was  eUmi- 
nated.  Here  again  we  have  a  saving  of 
fifty  per  cent,  on  a  single  item  in  the  daily 
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les    of    the    family, — an    amount 
in  the  course  of  the  year  would 
;ate   many  millions   more  to  the 
ls  of  New  York. 

ive  laid  considerable  stress  on  the 
:  that  can  be  figured  out,  but  there 
i  a  saving  due  to  honest  administra- 
vhich  may  be  obtained  through  the 
i,  that  win  amount  to  many  times 
iving  that  appears  on  the  surface. 
.  well-recognized  fact  that  graft  is  a 
nent  feature  every  year  in  all  work 
taken  by  municipal  governments, 
inited  league  covering  the  cities  of 
nited  States,  with  a  head  office  as 
ited,  is  supplied  with  statistics  and 
3,  so  that  when  a  municipaUty 
takes  work  of  any  character  the 
>f  such  work  up  to  date  can  be 
led,  the  darkness  that  now  surrounds 
transactions  would  be  replaced  by 
and  it  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
ig  which  now  takes  place  in  neariy 
if  not  in  every  municipaUty. 
en  we  consider  the  amount  of 
f  in  talk  that  has  been  expended 
;  working-class  man,  by  the  middle- 
man and  by  the  rich  man,  who  are 
nterested  in  pubUc  corporations, 
^  the  last  fifty  years  on  the  subject 
le  "devil-fish"  corporation,  the 
pus,"  the  "grinding  monopoly," 
etc.,  the  energy  that  has  been 
d  on  neariy  every  "ism"  that  can 
lought  of  which  has  cropped  out 
time  to  time,  and  the  small  result 
iias  come  from  those  efforts,  it  is 
ising,  until  we  look  beneath  the 
*e  and  find  that  the  one  per  cent,  of 
dpulation  is  leading  the  ninety-nine 
snt.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this: 
talk  to  your  neighbor  and  you  find 
I  fairly  sensible,  level-headed  man. 
eheves  that  public  corporations  are 
very  large  extent  "blood-suckers." 
uglrt  not  to  use  that  expression,  as 
corporations  are  organized  under 
iw,  and  while  they  strictly  have  no 
to  issue  stock  without  the  property 
sented,  yet  it  has  been  the  unwritten 
nd  one  that  is  winked  at  by  most  of 


the  judges  before  whom  these  cases  of 
over-issue  of  securities  come  up  from 
time  to  time.  This  neighbor  believes 
there  should  be  something  done  to  stop 
the  over-issue  of  securities  and  also  some- 
thing done  by  which  the  cost  of  light  and 
railroad  service  would  be  reduced  in 
proportion  as  the  population  increases. 
You  talk  with  your  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  and  he  thinks  about  the  same  thing. 
Why  is  it,  when  the  time  comes  for 
municipal  action,  that  the  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  defeated 
in  their  desire  in  this  direction,  while  the 
one  per  cent,  has  the  municipality  in 
control,  the  corporation  winning  out 
both  in  r^ard  to  increased  capitalization 
as  well  as  the  price  at  which  these  neces- 
sities should  be  maintained?  The 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  know  that  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  whomever 
they  may  please,  when  they  act  against 
the  one  per  cent.  The  trouble  generally 
is  that  the  one  per  cent,  is  the  active, 
controlling  element  of  our  one  hundred 
per  cent,  of  population.  The  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  are  content  to  trail  along  in 
anybody's  footsteps,  but  it  is  possible  for 
the  ninety-nine  per  cent,  to  institute  a 
business  form  of  management  that  will 
to  a  very  large  extent  maintain  itself 
without  daily  effort  on  their  part,  and 
which  shall  control  the  municipal  situa- 
tion. The  effort  should  be  tibrough  a 
league  such  as  I  have  suggested,  by  which 
all  citizens  shall  act  on  pubUc  questions, 
to  a  great  extent  in  unison. 

Let  me  give  a  specific  example  of  the 
stock  and  bond-watering  method  that 
took  place  in  the  county  in  which  I  lived 
and  in  which  for  a  time  I  was  a  figure. 
I  bought  the  Passaic  Lighting  Company 
in  1898.  I  applied  to  the  City  Council 
of  the  city  of  Passaic  a  short  time  later, 
in  opposition  to  the  Passaic  Light,  Heat 
and  Power  Company,  for  the  municipal 
lighting  for  a  certain  period.  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  contract  for  the  city 
lighting  for  the  Passaic  Lighting  Com- 
pany, then  a  small  plant  which  had  cost 
me  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000  and. 
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was  worth  perhaps  $10,000.  After  I  had 
obtamed  the  contract  for  the  city  lighting 
Mr.  Hayes,  then  the  owner  of  the  Passaic 
Light.  Ileat  and  Power  Company,  con- 
duded  to  sell  that  property,  as  he  felt  that 
with  the  city  lighting  in  our  hands  and 
the  influence  that  we  had  in  Passaic,  his 
chances  were  not  going  to  be  good  for  the 
future.  I  bought  his  property  and  con- 
solidated it  with  the  first  company,  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  bonds  to  cover 
the  cost,  as  I  remember  it,  of  both  proper- 
ties, leaving  the  stock  as  water.  A  year 
later  I  obtained  control  of  the  gas  property 
and  made  a  consolidation  under  which 
Senator  Hobart,  afterward  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  friends 
jomed,  creating  a  corporation  of  $500,000 
bonds  and  $500,000  capital,  under  which 
on  the  gas  property  a  large  and  modem 
lighting  plant  was  erected.  This,  a 
little  property  of  $20,000,  had  grown  by 
consolidation  and  otherwise  into  a  stock 
corporation  of  one-half  million  bonds 
and  one-half  million  stock.  A  duplicate 
of  this  property  at  that  time  could  have 
been  erected,  I  presume,  for  less  than 
one-half  million  dollars.  Shortly  after 
this  Senator  Hobart  and  his  friends  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
companies  in  Paterson  and  Passaic.  In 
this  consoUdation  the  Passaic  properties 
were  put  in  at  a  million  and  a  half;  the 
Paterson  companies  were  put  in  the  same 
consolidation  at  more  than  one  hundred 
per  cent,  increase  over  the  original  cost. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  bonded  floating 
and  stock  indebtedness  of  all  these  cor- 
porations consoUdated,  but  I  understand 
that  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9,000,- 
000.  The  whole  thing  could  to-day  be 
duplicated  for  about  two  millions.  The 
public  is  not  only  called  upon  to  meet  the 
cost  of  running  these  plants,  etc.,  but  also 
the  charges  on  an  increased  valuation  of 
seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  New  York  elevated  system  cost 
originally  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,- 
000.  It  was  stocked  and  bonded  at  once 
for  $18,000,000,  and  in  a  consolidation 
^his  was  increased  to  $26,000,000,  the 


interest  on  all  of  which  the  public  is 
called  upon  to  bear  in  daily  contribution. 

This  is  practically  the  history  of  e^trj 
gas,  water  or  street-railway  enterprise  in 
the  United  States.  Corporations  are  the 
gift  of  the  people,  and  yet  the  people 
stand  by  from  year  to  year  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  deluded  into  giving  in- 
creased capitalization  to  the  individuals 
running  these  corporations,  and  then  are 
taxed  as  a  result  in  an  increased  propo^ 
tion  from  year  to  year  to  pay  the  interest 
necessary  to  meet  the  obligations  of  these 
corporations,  because  of  tiieir  own  com- 
plaisance. There  are  probably  tw^ty 
miUion  citizens  in  the  United  States  wIm 
have  thought  this  question  over,  who, 
reading  this,  will  say  a  thousand  times: 
'*Yes,  yes,  we  understand  all  this;  but 
how  can  we  change  it  ?  " 

First,  let  us  decide  definitelv  on  a 
programme  that  shall  cover  what  is 
needed,  and  then  decide  on  the  manner  of 
obtaining  it. 

First:  As  to  the  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  gas,  electric-light  and  water 
properties,  leaving  the  street-railroads  for 
the  future;  these  properties  to  be  bought 
under  a  plan  of  accumulating  a  surplus 
that  shall  take  care  of  the  municipalities. 
Let  me  emphasize  the  fact,  which  ma; 
not  be  appreciated  unless  the  subject  of 
interest  is  studied  carefully,  that  the 
public,  paying  tribute  to  the  corporation 
as  it  exists,  is  obliged  to  pay  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  five  per  cent, 
on  the  present  price;  but  when  the 
ownership  has  been  transferred  to  the 
municipality,  and  the  interest  reduced 
to  three  per  cent.,  there  will  be  an  actual 
saving  which  in  itself  will  pay  for  these 
properties  and  under  which  the  public 
will  acquire  ownership  without  ever 
having  paid  a  dollar  for  the  properties. 

Second:  The  organization  of  an  inter- 
state City  League  that  shall  give  moral 
and  statistical  aid  as  it  may  be  needed  in 
municipal  work  from  time  to  time.  The 
statistics  gathered  by  the  general  office 
will  be  of  immense  aid  in  all  public  work. 
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gue  will  have  at  hand  and  ready 
vice  certain  citizens  for  every 
»ality  who  shall  respond  to  a  call 
r  aid  in  cities  where  misrule  has 
lace.  In  other  words,  to  be  ex- 
If  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  elects 
council  a  majority  who  are  dis- 
rnd  disposed  to  increase  the  cost 
rating  public  corporations,  let 
ced  contracts,  etc.,  the  league 
3  aware  of  it  at  once;  a  warning 
:o  the  citizens  of  Paterson  for  the 
election,  Paterson's  own  citizens 
he  largest  share  in  this,  but  to  be 
Uy  assisted  by  men  in  various 
ho  have  had  a  similar  experience 
r  own  municipalities.  A  week 
>f  rousing  meetings  in  each  ward, 
3  to  election,  during  which  the 
"s  of  the  council  in  office  are  held 
leir  true  light,  would  result  in  the 
of  men  who  would  be  honest, 
»  and  the  choice  of  the  ninety- 
r  cent. 

I:  A  change  in  the  laws.  Many 
)rovide  for  ownership  of  public 
tions  by  municipaUties ;  but  in 
liat  are  controlled  by  railroad 
donSy  like  New  Jersey,  the  rights 
itizens  have  been  abridged  by  the 
itatives  of  the  controlling  railroad 
tions,  so  that  municipalities  may 
certain  things  which  might  prove 
d  and  inconvenient  to  these  cor- 
is.  Under  existing  laws  the  mu- 
ties  in  New  Jersey  have  not  the 
)  own  or  operate  either  gas  or 
light  plants.  The  statutes 
also  cover  more  vigorous  punish- 
city  officers  who  are  found  guilty 
of  the  various  forms  of  graft, 
the  trite  expressions  in  medicine 
hat  **  the  best  way  to  cure  a  dis- 
o  remove  the  cause."  It  is  a  fact 
5ed  by  those  who  study  the  munic- 
jstion,  that  to  remove  the  public- 
corporations  from  the  hands  of 
;roups  of  over-rich  citizens  and 
em  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  will 
emove  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
iption  in  our  whole  social  system. 


Usually  the  citizen  entrusted  with  an 
important  municipal  position  by  the 
electorate,  especiidly  when  he  comes 
from  the  poorer  classes,  is  actuated  by 
honorable  motives  when  he  assumes  his 
duties.  He  does  not  think  of  being  dis- 
honest. The  probabiUties  are  that  men 
of  his  own  class  would  be  unable  to 
make  him  dishonest.  But  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  president  of  a  bank,  a 
large  merchant,  or  some  other  rich  man 
whom  he  has  heard  of  for  years  and 
respected.  He  is  no  sooner  introduced 
to  this  distinguished  citizen  than  he 
becomes  aware  that  this  man  is  the 
owner  of  a  large  interest  in  gas,  electric- 
light  or  street-railroad  companies,  and 
that  this  man  expects  him  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  favor  of  some  contract  that 
is  against  the  city's  interest.  His  natural 
inclination  is  to  be  honest  and  faithful 
to  his  trust.  But  here  is  this  man  whom 
he  has  respected  and  who  tells  him  that 
it  is  part  of  the  game  to  get  something 
out  of  these  corporations,  that  no  one 
will  know  of  it,  and  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  dishonest,  etc. 
That  man  is  influenced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished citizen  to  do  something  dis- 
honest, until  he  comes  to  look  upon  graft 
as  a  natural  sequence.  By  removing 
the  subtile  but  powerful  influence  of 
this  small  but  wealthy  class  from  control 
in  corporations,  as  would  be  the  case  in 
the  event  of  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  we  would  remove  the  chief 
source  of  this  kind  of  demoralization  in 
government;  as  under  municipal-owner- 
ship of  public  utiUties  the  bank  presi- 
dents, merchants,  financiers  and  other 
wealthy  men  would  cease  to  have  a 
personal  interest  in  corrupting  the  peo- 
ple's servants  and  they  would  then  no 
longer  wink  at  graft  in  city  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  would  then 
naturally  wish  the  officials  to  be  honest, 
whereas  before,  when  desiring  special 
privileges,  they  have  winked  at  dis- 
honesty when  they  have  not  directly 
promoted  it. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  a  munid- 
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pality  to  secure  its  public  utilities. 
Wisdom  and  tireless  v^ance  on  the 
part  of  the  people  are  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  full  measure  of  benefits, 
— such,  for  example,  as  are  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens  of  English  municipalities, 
where  public-ownership  has  resulted  in 
such  an  enormous  increase  in  public 
revenue  on  the  one  hand  and  decrease 
in  the  cost  to  the  public  on  the  other. 
And  this  watchfulness  is  especially  neces- 
sary in  our  own  country,  owing  to  the 
baleful  influence  which  has  been  exerted 
by  the  respectable  and  leading  citizens 
in  estabUshing  a  reign  of  graft  through 
which  public  servants  have  been  seduced 
from  allegiance  to  the  interests  of  the 
electorate. 

If  the  post-office  of  each  city  were  a 
law  unto  itself — that  is,  if  it  were  operated 
independently  of  the  central  bureau — 
there  would  be  grave  danger  of  extensive 
demoralization,  graft  and  corruption 
creeping  into  the  department  in  many 
municipalities.  In  a  very  real  sense 
every  post-office  is  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  department,  and  when- 
ever anything  suspicious  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  watchful  eyes  at  head- 
quarters, inspectors  are  sent  to  investi- 
gate the  accounts  of  the  office  in  question. 

Now  a  similar  system,  while  it  would 
be  without  authority,  would,  if  all  the 
cities   joined    together,    have   the   same 


moral  and  practical  effect  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  city  affairs,  paiticulaily 
in  r^ard  to  gas,  water  and  street-railiotd 
enterprises,  and  other  public  utilities 
owned  and  operated  by  the  munidpili- 
ties.  Watchful  statisticians  at  head- 
quarters would  know  the  rise  and  &0 
of  expenses  of  these  corporations.  Thcj 
would  receive  copies  of  bids  for  new 
buildings,  supplies,  and  eveiything  else 
of  that  nature,  and  then  if  there  appeared 
to  be  a  discrepancy,  investigation  from 
the  central  office  would  be  made  at  (moe, 
thus  leading  to  publicity  and  a  new 
election,  as  previously  suggested.  When 
these  matters  are  left  to  one  man,  and 
when  a  city  acts  independently,  the 
result  is  usually  graft  in  one  form  or 
another;  whereas  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee, especially  under  the  supervision 
of  a  general  conmiittee,  the  danger  of 
dishonesty  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

What  we  need  in  this  countiy  is  not 
spasmodic  but  permanent  reform;  a 
reform  that  under  a  City  League,  with  a 
central  clearing-house  for  information, 
would  quickly  revolutionize  and  purify 
our  municipal  government  and  in  a 
reasonably  short  time  place  America  in 
the  forefront  of  the  progressive  natimis, 
in  so  far  as  her  municipal  governments 
are  concerned. 

W0L8TAN  R.  Brown. 

New  York  City. 


THE  QUAKER  AND  THE  PURITAN:    A  THRILLING 

PASSAGE  IN   COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

By  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  LL.D., 

Author  of  The  Pioneer  Quofere,  lAfe  qf  LouU  AgastU,  etc. 


DOUBTLESS  there  never  has  ex- 
isted a  religious  sect  that  had  so 
warm  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 
as  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  the  men  and 
women  and  their  descendants  who  fol- 
lowed George  Fox.  They  were  and  are 
universally  respected  by  all  denomina- 


tions and  tribes  of  men.  If  we  look  fort 
reason  it  is  that  the  Friends  lived  up  to 
their  principles. 

Their  doctrines  in  1665  were  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ahead  of  the  times* 
They  were  the  pioneers  in  modem  culture, 
true  humanity  and  virtue,  and  the  equal 
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F  man.  They  believed  in  sim- 
f  life  and  lived  it.  They  kept 
rd — it  was  as  good  as  their  bond, 
lU  the  history  of  the  Friends  it 
Found  that  there  was  an  almost 
\  lack  of  criminals,  and  the 
n  good  standing  was  as  near  a 
nan  or  woman,  according  to  the 
1  standard,  as  it  would  be  possi- 
nd. 

I  sad  fact  that  these  people  are 
away.  In  all  England,  where 
•e  many  distinguished  Friends, 
^  but  thirty  thousand,  and  in  this 
the  nimiber  in  the  last  census 
en  as  ninety-two  thousand  five 
and  fifty;  and  as  the  years  go  by 
il  loss  is  noticed.  This  number 
>t  include  the  descendants  of 
as  they  are  as  the  sands  of  the 
it  can  be  said  that  there  is  not  a 
1  what  was  really  the  old  Ameri- 
XKracy  that  has  come  down  from 
,luS^a.7  times  in  New  York. 
3r  Philadelphia,  that  is  unallied 
Friends  or  Quakers.  The  coming 
lends  was  a  renaissance  of  culture 
lement,  an  epoch  in  civilization, 
period  was  one  of  the  most  dra- 

the  history  of  our  country,  and 
ly  enough,  the  only  monument 
laker  martyrs  have,  is  a  tomb  at 
Island,  erected  by  Prof.  Eben 
Horsford,  of  Harvard,  to  his  an- 
fathaniel  Sylvester,   Christopher 

William  Rous,  Mary  Dyer, 
Fox,  Copeland,  William  Leddra 
5r  martyrs.  The  story  of  these 
lends  reads  like  a  gross  exaggera- 
t  is  the  story  of  a  contest  between 
reive  men  and  women  on  one  side 
ith  "  passive  resistance,"  and  the 
,  clergy  and  their  law-making 
—in  fact  all  America  of  1657, — 
ther;  yet  the  Quakers  won. 
jed  of  Quakerism  was  sown  when 
uous  splendor  of  the  Romanists 
J  most  elaborate  expression  in  the 
nth  century.  The  germ  broke 
s  during  the  Protestant  reforma- 
I  in  succeeding  years,  like  a  cross 


sea  on  a  troubled  ocean,  swept  with 
singular  force  over  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  bearing  the  wreckage  of  intoler- 
ance to  many  shores.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Friends,  or  Quakers  as  they  were 
called  in  derision,  was  the  antipodes  of 
the  splendid  formalism  of  the  time  and  a 
reactionary  result.  The  Puritans  had 
fled  to  Holland,  and  later  to  America,  to 
escape  the  gross  intolerance  of  the  era, 
and  in  1657  we  find  the  Friends  ''experi- 
encing a  call"  to  America  to  cany  the 
Word  to  the  Puritans  and  restore  to 
Christianity  its  primitive  spirituality  and 
simplicity.  For  ten  years  the  Friends  had 
been  active  factors  in  England,  and  de- 
spite the  aggressive  tactics  of  their  enenues 
had  become  an  influential  body  and  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Puritans.  George  Fox 
and  Christopher  Holder  had  tested  many 
jails  in  England  wherever  they  preached, 
and  to  the  Puritan  the  Quaker  had  be- 
come a  thing  of  evil  to  be  plucked  from  the 
body-politic  at  all  cost;  hence  when  the 
ship  "Speedwell"  arrived  in  Boston 
Harbor  with  two  Quakers  on  board  con- 
sternation seized  them,  and  there  b^an 
a  reign  of  terror  which  found  few  apolo- 
gists and  can  be  explained  only  upon  the 
ground  that  the  spiritual  and  l^al  ad- 
visers of  the  Puritans  represented  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  period  in  which 
clergymen  and  men  of  supposed  educa- 
tion accepted  witchcraft  and  demonology 
as  facts.  Witchcraft  and  the  crimes 
conmiitted  against  the  Quakers  constitute 
two  black  pages  in  Colonial  history. 
The  former,  widely  known  from  its  sen- 
sational aspect,  has  been  condoned  on  the 
ground  of  fanaticism,  but  crimes  against 
the  flrst  Quakers  are  passed  over  lightly 
by  the  historian  who  finds  no  excuse  for 
them ;  hence  they  are  little  known  except 
by  the  modem  Friends  who  have  the 
records  of  these  early  martyrs  who  were 
branded,  scourged,  mutilated,  hung,  ban- 
ished, robbed  and  despoiled  in  a  manner 
only  comparable  to  the  acts  of  the  In- 
quisitors of  Spain. 
In  1655  Mary  Fisher  and  Anne  Austin 
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went  to  Barbadoes  as  missionaries  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  returning  by  way  of 
Boston,  where  they  were  at  once  arrested 
as  holding  **  very  dangerous,  heretical  and 
blasphemous  opinions,"  confined  in  jail 
for  five  weeks,  then  shipped  to  England. 
Hardly  had  the  "  Swallow  "  left  the  harbor 
when  the  "  Speedwell "  dropped  anchor  off 
the  Uttle  town  whose  homes  were  strewn 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Among  the 
ship's  passengers  were  eight  men  and 
women  after  whose  names  on  the  shipping 
list  the  master.  Captain  Robert  Locke, 
had  placed  a  significant  ^*  Q  *\  Those  in- 
dicated were  Christopher  Holder,  of 
Winterboune,  John  Copeland,  Thomas 
Thurston,  William  Brend,  Mary  Price, 
Sarah  Gibbons,  Mary  Weatherhead  and 
Dorothy  Waugh.  The  "Q"  mdicated 
that  they  were  Quaker  ministers;  and 
when  Bdlingham,  the  deputy-governor  of 
the  colony,  saw  the  list  he  ordered  them 
searched  and  refused  to  allow  them  to 
land.  Their  books  and  pamphlets  were 
burned,  and  later  the  Quakers  were 
manacled  and  taken  before  Governor 
Endicott,  who,  in  reply  to  their  demands 
for  cause  of  their  arrest  and  detention, 
replied : "  Take  heed  that  ye  break  not  our 
ecclesiastical  laws,  for  then  ye  are  sure  to 
stretch  by  a  halter  " ;  and  after  a  frivolous 
examination  he  committed  them  to  jail 
and  finally  banished  them.  The  captain 
of  the  "  Speedwell  *'  was  thrown  into  jail 
with  them  until  he  agreed  to  give  bonds 
that  he  would  carry  the  Quakers  back. 
This  he  finally  was  coereed  into  doing, 
and  after  nearly  two  months  in  jail  the 
Quakers  were  sent  aboard  ship  under  guard 
and  the  ''Speedwell"  sailed  for  England. 
The  action  of  Governor  Endicott  was 
ill^al  and  made  many  sympathizers  for 
the  Friends  in  Boston,  who  protested 
against  it;  but  at  this  time  the  Puritan 
clergy  was  all-powerful;  the  Rev.  John 
Norton  and  Rev.  John  Wilson,  pastors  of 
the  first  church  of  Boston,  were  so 
clamorous  in  their  demands  that  Endicott 
readily  took  their  advice,  and  acting  on 
the  suggestion,  laws  were  enacted  to  pre- 
vent   the    coming    into    Massachusetts 


colony  of  Quakers.  The  first  enactment 
was  dated  October  14,  1656.  It  was 
directed  not  only  at  Quakers,  but  pro- 
vided a  fine  for  any  colonist  who  should 
bring  or  aid  them  in  any  Way.  Tliui 
b^an  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  in- 
teresting conflicts  in  history.  The 
Colonial  Puritan  government,  led  by  its 
priests,  Norton  and  Wilson,  and  its  gov- 
ernor, Endicott,  reinforced  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law,  on  one  hand,  and 
eight  Quakers,  armed  with  the  soise  of 
conscientious  duty  and  faith  on  the  other. 
Never  were  forces  more  unequal  arrayed 
one  against  the  other.  In  justice  to  die 
Puritaiis  it  may  be  said  that  the  status  of 
human  intelligence  in  the  Colonies  at  this 
time  was  low.  Fanaticism  had  its  ei- 
ponents  in  governor  and  priests.  Roger 
Williams,  a  man  of  high  culture  and  in- 
telligence, had  been  banished  in  1685, 
founding  the  liberal  colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  became  a  refuge  for  the 
Quakers  and  other  victims  of  Puritan 
orthodoxy.  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson, 
Rev.  John  Wheelright,  Samuel  Gortxm 
and  others  were  also  victims,  having  been 
driven  out  of  the  Colony.  Witdbcraft, 
demonology,  for  a  century  or  more  had 
been  believed  in  by  these  people  and  thar 
descendants,  later  reaching  an  acute 
stage. 

The  Puritans,  while  seeking  the  shores 
of  New  England,  where  they  could  have 
religious  Uberty,  represented  an  accentu- 
ated type  of  intolerance.  The  Colony 
was  essentially  religious,  and  the  Puritans 
surrounded  themsdves  by  a  maze  of  rules, 
regulations  and  methods  of  living  that 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ideas 
of  constitutional  rights  and  freedom  of 
speech,  which  the  Quakers  brought  and 
who  first  planted  on  American  soil  the 
sovereign  principles  of  liberty,  freedom 
and  equality.  The  Puritans  stood  for 
intolerance  and  their  own  religion;  the 
Quakers  for  religious  freedom  and  a  be- 
Uef  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in  its 
simplicity,  its  beauty  and  its  dose  af- 
finity to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  Quakers,  if  it  can  be 
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such,  is  well  defined  by  Joseph  John 
y ,  who  said :  '"  I  should  not  describe 
he  system  so  elaborately  wrought 
y  Barclay,  or  as  the  doctrines, 
IS  of  Penn,  or  as  the  deep  and  re- 
dews  of  Pennington,  for  all  these 
s  have  their  defects  as  well  as  their 
ncies.     I  should  call  it  the  religion 

New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and 
r  Jesus  Christ,  without  diminution, 
it  addition,  and  without  compro- 
This  in  itself  was  not  greatly  at 
ce  with  the  views  of  the  Puritans, 
ere  was  a  conflict  in  interpretation 

Word.  Again,  they  pretended  to 
jTsticism  in  the  peciiliarities  of  the 
s,  when  they  refused  to  swear, 
i  upon  wearing  the  hat  in  the  pres- 
F  officials,  used  "  thee  "  and  "  thou," 
d  to  be  equals  of  the  king  or  gov- 
as  men  and  women.  All  these 
ricities  and  more  were  looked  upon 
laces  to  the  true  religion  as  under- 
by  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  they 
lined  to  rid  the  Colonies  of  the 
rs  at  whatever  cost. 
lie  "  Speedwell "  sailed,  the  Colonies 
eft  without  representatives  of  the 
s  and  the  movement  was  apparently 
ire;  but  the  banished  ministers, 
id  been  robbed  of  all  their  baggage 
mveniences  by  the  jailer,  immedi- 
>^an  to  plan  to  return,  but  upon 
Eirrival  in  London  no  shipmaster 
be  found  sufficiently  courageous  to 
them  back.  Endicott  had  caused 
ti-Quaker  laws  to  be  published  in 
id,  and  ship-masters  carefully  in- 
ited  all  would-be  emigrants,  re- 
to  admit  any  who  were  even  sus- 

of  sympathy  with  the  hated  sect. 
Quakers  were  in  a  quandary,  but 
rame  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
time  previous,  in  the  Holdemess 
t,  a  sea-faring  man,  named  Robert 
%  became  identified  with  the  Friends, 
hile  Christopher  Holder,  who  was 

of  large  private  means,  was  en- 
ing  to  hire  a  vessel  for  himself  and 

to  take  them  to  America,  Fowler 
[lowing  his  avocation  of  ship-build- 


ing. He  had  a  small  craft  on  the  ways 
half  finished,  when  he  became  suddenly 
impressed  that  "he  should  devote  it  to 
some  purpose  in  furtherance  of  the  Truth." 
The  theory  of  telepathy  was  unknown  in 
1657,  but  Robert  Fowler  launched  his 
vessel,  little  more  than  a  smack,  christ- 
ened her  the  "  Woodhouse"  and  sailed  her 
to  London,  where  the  impression  coming 
stromr  airain  that  his  vessel  was  to  ac- 
com^hsome  great  spiritual  work,  he 
sought  out  one  Grerard  Roberts,  a  ship- 
ping merchant,  who  it  happened  was  a 
friend  of  Christopher  Holder — ^the  leader 
of  the  missionaiy  party. 

The  meeting  seemed  providential. 
The  merchant  immediately  arranged  a 
meeting  between  Captain  Fowler,  George 
Fox,  Christopher  Holder  and  others,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  ministers 
should  return  and  enter  the  Colonies, 
despite  the  decree  of  banishment.  The 
vessel  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  add  to  their  difficulties, 
Robert  Fowler  was  but  a  coastwise  sailor, 
knowing  nothing  about  navigation.  At 
the  last  moment  the  crew  selected  was 
impressed  and  carried  off  to  the  British 
fleet  then  ready  to  sail  against  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  was  threatening  Denmark. 
These  obstacles  did  not  deter  the  Friends. 
They  had  hoisted  the  pennant  of  Faith  to 
the  peak,  and  on  the  first  of  April,  1657, 
the  "Woodhouse"  sailed  with  eleven 
Quakers, — Christopher  Holder,  John 
Copeland,  Dorothy  Waugh,  Humphrey 
Norton,  Richard  Doudney,  Mary 
Weatherhead,  Sarah  Gibbons,  Mary 
Clark,  Robert  Hodshon,  William  Brend 
and  William  Robinson. 

The  crew  consisted  of  two  men  and 
three  boys,  none  of  whom  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  ocean,  and  with  this  equip- 
ment the  "Woodhouse"  sailed  upon  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  in  history, 
not  only  for  the  methods  employed,  but 
for  the  far-reaching  results,  as  aboard  the 
craft  were  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  America,  destined  to  establii^h 
a  sect  that  for  two  centuries  should  have  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  growth  and  de- 
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velopment  of  a  great  nation.  Knowing 
nothing  of  navigation,  the  captain  looked 
to  his  spiritual-minded  passengers  for 
guidance,  and  we  have  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  vessel  being  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  helmsman  each  day  tak- 
ing his  orders  from  the  ministers,  who 
daily  held  a  silent  Quaker  meeting  for 
this  purpose.  During  this  period  one  or 
more  of  the  Friends  would  invariably  re- 
ceive an  impression  as  to  the  course  to 
pursue,  which  at  the  dose  of  the  meeting 
was  conveyed  to  the  captain,  who  laid  the 
course  until  the  following  day.  Eariy  in 
the  voyage  they  were  threatened  by  a 
foreign  fleet  which  attempted  their  cap- 
ture, Humphrey  Norton  announcing  in 
advance  that  they  would  meet  with  this 
danger;  but  he  calmed  the  alarm  of  the 
captain  by  saying, ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
ye  shall  be  carried  away  as  in  a  mist." 
This  was  literally  true;  a  fleet  soon  ap- 
peared and  chased  them,  but  the  wind  sud- 
denly changed,  and  in  a  fog  the  "  Wood- 
house  **  escaped.  One  of  the  ministers 
then  received  word:  "Cut  through  and 
steer  your  straightest  course  and  mind 
nothing  but  me."  This  they  did,  hold- 
ing a  meeting  each  day  and  having  such 
good  fortune  that  but  three  meetings  were 
omitted  during  the  long  voyage  on  ac- 
count of  storms.  Every  day  the  course 
wa$  laid  according  to  tiie  results  of  the 
meeting  of  that  day,  and  never  did  abso- 
lute faith  find  a  greater  reward,  as  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May  one  of  the  ministers 
at  the  meeting  of  that  day  felt  a  conviction 
that  "there  was  a  lion  in  the  way,"  and 
on  the  following  day  they  sighted  land, 
and  at  the  meeting  word  came  to  Chris- 
topher Holder  that  they  were  on  the  road 
to  Rhode  Island.  A  short  time  later  a 
boat  came  off  and  verified  the  communica- 
tion. 

The  "Woodhouse,"  despite  this  re- 
markable method  of  navigating  without 
knowledge  of  latitude  or  longitude,  had 
sailed  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  a  few 
days  after,  two  months  from  England, 
landed  all  the  ministers  at  New  Amster- 
dam, with  the  exception  of  Christopher 


Holder  and  John  Copeland,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  decree  of  banishment, 
determined  to  go  to  Boston.  Tbej 
visited  Martha's  Vineyard  first,  but  weie 
thrust  out  of  the  church  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  island,  every  house  being  closed 
upon  them;  whereupon  the  Algonqum 
Indians  entertained  the  Quakers  and 
finally  landed  them  upon  the  mainland, 
where  they  walked  to  Sandwich  on  their 
way  to  Boston.  Here  the  first  labors  of 
the  Friends  in  New  England  began. 
Here  was  held  the  first  meeting  and  die 
first  meeting-house  erected.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  ministration  of  Christ<^er 
Holder  and  John  Copeland,  dghteen 
families  of  Sandwich  became  the  nudeiis 
of  a  great  movement  which  was  to  become 
so  important  and  influential  a  factor  m 
the  development  of  America. 

The  Friends  held  the  meetings  m 
private  houses,  but  the  spirit  of  intcder- 
ance  was  abroad;  the  orders  of  Governor 
Endicott  had  been  cried  in  the  town,  and 
so  great  was  the  excitement  that  the  two 
English  Friends  went  to  Plymouth  ^i^iere 
they  were  arrested,  being  finally  released 
with  orders  to  **  b^one  out  of  the  colony." 
They  were  followed  by  the  constaUe, 
who  insisted  upon  their  waUdng  to  Rhode 
Island;  but  they  turned  south  to  Sand- 
wich where  they  were  arrested  and  re- 
turned to  Plymouth,  from  which  jdaoe 
they  were  again  sent  to  Rhode  Idand. 
The  presence  of  these  two  ministers  in 
New  England  occasioned  much  excite- 
ment, and  Governor  Endicott  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies,  requesting  them 
to  ask  the  cooperation  of  Rhode  Island 
in  expelling  the  Quakers.  But  Rhode 
Island  was  still  dominated  by  the  liberal 
principles  of  Roger  Williams,  and  her 
reply  was  that '^' none  be  accounted  a 
delinquent  for  doctrine  ** — a  dedaon 
which  speaks  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
Rhode  Islanders,  who  by  this  decree  * 
virtually  officially  offered  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed  Quakers. 

Christopher  Holder  and  John  Copdand 
now  moved  slowly  north,  holding  meetings 
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;iy  town  and  rapidly  making  con- 

and  in  July,  1657,  Christopher 
T  preached  the  first  Friends'  sermon 
J  First  Church  of  Salem,  which  is 
standing.  As  he  proceeded,  an 
1  seized  him  by  the  hair,  jerking 
>ackward,  and  would  have  choked 
lad  it  not  been  for  the  quick  inter- 
in   of  one  Samuel   Shattuck,   who 

the  constable* aside.  Holder  and 
and  were  arrested  as  ranters  and 
ers,  taken  to  Boston  and  thrown 
Eul  with  Samuel  Shattuck,  who  was 
ed  with  the  heinous  crime  of  aiding 
Edcer. 

BIT  be£^an  what  was  virtually  to  the 
ers  Treign  of  terror.  Evei^  Friend 
1,  woman  or  child — was  under  the 
md  those  who  aided  or  entertained 
ers  were  held  equally  guilty.  Yet 
uakers  paid  no  attention  to  these  un- 
.nd  dogmatic  laws.  They  believed 
^ere  entitled  to  freedom  of  speech 
onsdence.  Christopher  Holder  and 
Copeland  were  brought  before  Gov- 
Endicott,  and  after  a  short  examina- 
ere  sentenced ''  under  the  law  against 
ers"  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
nan  thirty  lashes  with  a  knotted 

The  two  men  were  taken  to  what 
V  the  Common,  their  hands  lashed 
ts,  their  backs  bared,  and  the  blows 
ed  with  such  force  and  brutality 
romen  fainted  and  brave  men  turned 
it  the  spectacle.  With  backs  bleed- 
Dm  and  lacerated,  they  were  taken 
amp  jail  and  kept  without  straw  to 
n  and  without  food  for  three  days, 
le  jailer,  it  is  said,  marveled  at  them, 
groan  or  complaint  came  from  them 
r  time.  In  this  dungeon  they  were 
For  nine  weeks,  during  which  time 
)wn  of  Boston  was  aroused  as  it 

before  had  been,-  a  strong  anti- 
ott  faction  making  itself  apparent, 
el  Shattuck  was  tried  for  being  a 

of  Quakers,  and  while  the  three 
7ere  in  prison  it  was  discovered  that 
;nce  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  of 
,  had  entertained  Christopher 
rat  their  house;  forthwith  they  were 


arrested  and  thrown  into  jail.  The 
husband  was  soon  released,  but  on  the 
person  of  Cassandra  was  found  a  declara- 
tion of  faith,  the  first  of  the  kind  issued  by 
the  Quakers  in  England  or  America, 
written  by  Christopher  Holder  while  in 
jail.  For  having  this  document  in  her 
possession,  Cassandra  Southwick  was 
confined  for  seven  weeks  and  publicly 
whipped. 

Friendship  for  Christopher  Holder  ac- 
complished the  complete  ruin  of  this 
family,  the  enmity  of  Endicott  literally 
following  them  to  the  grave.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  Southwicks  was  seized,  and 
they  were  banished,  finding  shelter  at  the 
house  of  a  Friend,  Nathaiiiel  Sylvester, 
of  Sylvester  Manor,  at  Shelter  Island, 
where  they  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
continued  brutal  treatment  they  received. 
Their  children  were  arrested  later  for 
neglecting  the  Puritan  church  for  the 
meetings  of  Quakers.  As  they  would  not 
pay  the  fine.  Provided  Southwick  was 
offered  for  sale  as  a  slave  by  Governor 
Endicott  on  the  public  docks  of  Boston; 
but  for  the  honor  of  the  town  no  sailing- 
master  could  be  found  who  would  buy 
her,  or  even  carry  her  to  Virginia  or  Bar- 
badoes.  Whittier  has  described  this 
scene  in  his  poem  "Cassandra  South- 
wick." 

Doubtless  Governor  Endicott  believed 
that  the  experience  of  Holder  and  Cope- 
land  would  warn  other  Quakers;  but  the 
friends  of  the  maltreated  men  began  to 
gather  from  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Amsterdam  to  protest.  Richard  Doud- 
ney  was  arrested  in  Dedham  and  brought 
before  Endicott,  and  after  an  examina- 
tion received  thirty  lashes  and  was  thrown 
into  prison  with  his  two  companions, 
where  he  signed  the  declaration  of  Faith 
which  Christopher  Holder  prepared. 
Just  previous  to  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  imprisonment,  Christopher 
Holder  and  John  Copeland  prepared  a 
paper  showing  how  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  were  the  actions 
of  Endicott  and  his  magistrates.  When 
accused  of  the  authorship  they  did  not 
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deny  it,  and  Endicott  said  that  they  de- 
served to  be  hung  for  it;  and  as  adequate 
punishment  for  writing  a  logical  argu- 
ment against  crime  the  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  be  "severely  whipped  twice  a 
week,  the  hangman  to  b^in  with  fifteen 
lashes  and  to  increase  it  by  three  at  every 
whipping."  As  a  result  of  this  the  thiee 
ministers  were  repeatedly  flogged  upon 
the  bare  back;  but  this  was  not  enough. 
The  Quakers  uttered  no  protest  and  still 
came  to  Boston,  whereupon  in  August, 
1657,  the  famous  ear-cutting  and  tongue- 
boring  law  was  promulgated  against  the 
"cursed  sect  called  Quakers."* 

First,  there  was  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
shillings  for  entertaining  a  Quaker,  and 
forty  shillings  fine  for  every  hour  of  such 
entertainment.  Second,  any  Quaker 
caught  in  the  jurisdiction  was  to  have  an 
ear  cut  off,  then  kept  in  the  house  of 
correction  at  hard  labor  until  he  had 
earned  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  his  passage 
away.  For  the  second  offence  he  or  she 
should  lose  another  ear.  Every  Quaker 
woman  was  to  be  severely  whipped,  and 
finally  for  a  third  offence  "  they  shall  have 
their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  hot 
iroTif  and  be  kept  at  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, there  to  work  till  they  be  sent  away 
at  their  own  charge."  Such  was  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  conscience  in  Boston 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1657. 

The  Declaration  of  Faith  defining  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  written 
by  Christopher  Holder  and  issued  from 
the  jail,  was  the  most  important  docu- 
ment issued  in  America  up  to  this  time. 
It  defined  the  position  of  the  Friends  and 
by  its  clear  logic,  its  eloquence  and  the 
evident  earnestness  of  its  purpose  became 
the  means  of  making  many  converts  to 
the  cause  of  Quakers  among  the  Puritans. 
The  paper  was  the  first  declaration  of 
American  independence,  in  this  instance 

^According  to  Evans  in  his  ExponUon  of  the 
Faiih  of  ^  Religious  Society  of  Friends^  the  first 
Dedaration  of  Faith  in  England  was  that  of  Rich- 
ard Famsworth  in  1658;  hence  the  Holder  Declar- 
ation is  the  first  issued  by  Friends.  Christopher 
Holder  was  the  seventh  great-grandfather  of  the 
author. 


ecclesiastical  rather  than  political,  and 
its  opening  lines  recall  the  famous  dec- 
laration of  American  liberties  writtoi  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  later.    Th^ 


are: 

''Whereas  it  is  reported  by  them  that 
have  not  a  bridle  to  their  tongues  that  we, 
who  are  by  the  worid  called  Quakers,  are 
blasphemers,  heretics,  and  deceivers,  and 
that  we  do  deny  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
truth  therein  contained;  therefore,  we 
who  are  here  in  prison,  shall  in  few  words, 
in  truth  and  plainness,  declare  unto  all 
people  that  may  see  this,  the  ground  of  our 
religion,  and  the  faith  that  we  contend  for 
and  the  cause  whereof  we  suffer.  There- 
fore when  you  read  our  words  let  the 
meek  spirit  bear  rule  and  weigh  them  in 
equal  balance,  stand  out  of  prejudice,  in 
the  light  that  judgeth  all  things  and 
measureth  all  things.  As  (for  us)  we  do 
believe  in  the  only  true  living  God,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
sea  and  all  things  in  them  contained  and 
doth  uphold  all  things  that  he  hath  created 
by  the  word  of  his  power,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  repeated  beatings,  now  twice  a 
week,  which  the  Quakers  were  receiving, 
aroused  so  strong  a  public  feeling  in  Bos- 
ton against  Endicott  and  Bellingham,  his 
deputy,  and  the  priests,  that  in  August, 
1657,  they  were  released  and  taken  b^ore 
the  court,  where,  scarcely  able  to  stand 
they  were  sentenced ;  Christopher  Holder, 
John  Copeland,  Richard  Doudney  and 
Mary  Clark  to  banishment,  while  Cas- 
sandra Southwick  was  sent  to  her  home 
in  Salem.  In  the  meantime  Humphrey 
Norton,  another  of  the  "Woodhouse" 
passengers,  was  arrested  and  banished, 
and  a  few  months  later  having  beai 
caught  preaching  in  Connecticut,  he  was 
heavily  ironed  and  cast  into  jail,  without 
light  or  fire  in  midwinter.  Despite  this 
and  other  outrages  perpetrated  against 
the  Friends,  they  refused  to  remain  awaj 
from  New  England,  and  in  1657  another 
decree  was  passed  by  which  any  one  who 
should  entertain  a  Quaker  woidd  have  to 
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ty-five  dollars,  or  in  default  be 
by  the  hangman.  There  were 
he  colonies,  besides  those  who 
the  "Woodhouse,"  John  Rous, 

Leddra  and  Thomas  Harris 
rbadoes,  making  ten  men  and 
ho  refused  to  leave  and  who  in- 
Don  continuing  their  ministry, 
IS  being  repaid  daily  by  acquisi- 
he  ranks  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 
Lsequence  the  persecutions  were 
.  When  trying  to  defend  him- 
court,  Humphrey  Norton  was 
rith  an  iron  key  and  in  enforced 
ntenced  to  be  taken  to  the  public 
of  New  Haven  to  be  whipped 
scourge,  branded  upon  the  hand 

letter  "H"  (heretic),  fined  ten 
then  banished.  This  punish- 
s  carried  out  before  a  large  con- 
F  people.  Norton,  so  far  from 
;  under  the  torture,  said  to  the 
ler  after  he  had  received  thirty- 
»,  that  his  body  was  as  if  it  had 
>vered  with  balm."  His  hands 
ened  to  the  stocks,  and  his  friend 
us  said  that  the  letter  "  H "  was 
ito  his  hand  **  deeper  than  I  ever 

impression  upon  any  living 
"  At  Shelter  Island,  Professor 
►rton  Horsford,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
has  erected  a  monument  to 
:1  Sylvester,  Christopher  Holder, 
ind  these  Quaker  martyrs,  many 
when  banished  retired  to  Sylves- 
or  at  this  place  and  received 
r  and  succor  from  his  kinsman, 
iel  Sylvester,  a  staunch  Friend 
2r. 

the  Puritan  clergymen  were 
t  the  noble  spirit  displayed  by 
n,  one  remarking:  "On  my  con- 
you  are  men  of  noble  spirits, 
leither  find  it  in  my  heart  to  stay 
to  hear  and  see  the  persecutions, 
J  to  the  stocks  to  see  your  suffer- 
rhe  outrages  perpetrated  upon 
nd  educated  men  and  women  is 
belief.       Sarah    Gibbons    and 

Waugh  walked  through  the 
m  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to 


Salem,  sixty  miles,  through  what  was  then 
a  wilderness,  to  preach.  Here  they  were 
arrested,  and  by  order  of  Endicott, 
whipped  in  public.  When  before  the 
curious  crowd,  their  bare  backs  raw  and 
bleeding,  they  astonished  the  lookers-on 
by  offering  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

In  1658  Uiere  were  fifteen  Friends  or 
ministers  in  the  colonies,  and  as  they  were 
all  continually  reappearing  in  the  places 
of  their  arrest  the  rage  of  their  enemies 
passed  all  bounds.  William  Brend  and 
WilUam  Leddra  were  kept  five  days  with- 
out food;  when  told  that  they  must  pay 
fines  or  work  for  it,  they  refused  on  the 
ground  of  injustice.  William  Brend  was 
then  fettered  around  the  neck  and  on  each 
leg,  then  given  ninety-seven  blows  with  a 
tarred  rope  by  the  jailer.  Brend  was 
evidently  dying  when  he  was  found  by  a 
physician.  The  story  becommg  known, 
the  populace  threatened  the  jail,  and 
Endicott  was  forced  to  issue  a  hand-bill 
to  the  effect  that  the  jailer  would  be  pun- 
ished. This  appeased  the  people  for  a 
while,  but  the  whippings  continued,  and 
Endicott  was  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of 
men  continually  returning  to  punishment. 
Christopher  Holder,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished with  John  Copeland,  now  felt  a  call 
to  return  to  Boston.  On  the  way  they 
visited  Sandwich,  where  they  were  ar- 
rested and  then  taken  to  Barnstable,  tied 
to  a  stake  and  given  thirty-three  lashes 
each,  which  so  injured  and  reduced  them 
that  they  were  forced  to  return  to  Rhode 
Island;  but  as  soon  as  they  could  make 
the  journey  th^y  returned  to  Boston, 
where  they  were  promptly  arrested  and 
where  John  Rous  joined  them.  Chris- 
topher Holder  was  a  refined  and  culti- 
vated man,  a  gentleman's  son,  of  means 
and  influential  in  England,  related  by 
marriage  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  John 
Rous  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Rous,  of  the 
British  Army,  also  a  gentleman's  son; 
yet  for  insisting  upon  their  rights  as 
British  citizens  tiiey  were  each  sentenced 
to  have  an  ear  cut  off.  Christopher 
Holder  appealed  to  Cromwell,  who  had 
shown  undisguised  interest  in  Quakers; 
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but  Endicott  replied  that  if  more  appeals 
to  England  were  made  the  prisoners 
would  be  gagged  as  well  as  manacled. 
Fearing  public  opinion,  Endicott  ordered 
the  law  executed  in  private,  and  as  the 
executioner  b^an  tiie  mutilation  the 
officials  turned  away  their  heads,  but 
were  rebuked  by  the  prisoners  who,  far 
from  flinching,  evidentiy  glorified  in  suf- 
fering for  the  cause  which  they  repre- 
sented. What  was  supposed  to  be  a  reign 
of  tenor  for  Quakers  was  now  at  its 
height.  Women  were  exposed  in  public 
and  beaten,  and  the  jails  were  filled  with 
suspects.  Every  one  who  publicly  claim- 
ed to  be  the  friend  of  a  Quaker  came 
under  the  ban.  The  maltreatment  of 
Holder  and  Copeland  brought  numbers  of 
Quakers  to  Boston  to  protest  against  it, 
among  them  Katherine  Scott,  of  Provi- 
dence, a  descendant  of  Dryden  the  poet, 
a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Anne  Hutchinson, 
the  leader  of  the  anti-nomians  and  later 
mother-in-law  of  Christopher  Holder. 
She  publicly  protested  against  the  act, 
was  thrown  into  jail  and  subjected  to 
ignominious  torture  at  the  "lash.'' 

Despite  the  acts  of  Endicott,  the  Friends 
were  increasing  in  numbers.  Several 
magistrates  joined  them,  and  William 
Coddington  and  Nicholas  Easton — ^both 
ex-governors  of  Rhode  Island — ^joined 
the  society.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston 
began  to  protest  against  Endicott's  brutal- 
ity, and  finally  in  a  public  meeting,  raised 
money  to  pay  the  fines  of  Quakers  confined. 
In  1658,  two  years  after  the  first  sermon 
of  Christopher  Holder,  almost  the  entire 
town  of  Sandwich  joined  them.  Norton, 
the  famous  rector  of  First  Church,  now 
petitioned  the  legislature  to  banish 
Friends  on  pain  of  death,  and  the  colonial 
officials  set  aside  the  rights  accorded 
them  by  the  Magna  Charta  and  passed 
the  bUl.  William  Brend,  Nicholas 
Philips,  Joshua  Buffum,  Samuel  Shattuck, 
Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick  and 
their  son  Josiah,  were  the  first  to  suffer 
from  this  iUegal  and  tyrannical  measure, 
dated  May  11,  1659. 

It  was  believed  by  Governor  Endicott 


that  this  was  the  end  of  Quakerism  h 
colonies;  that  fanatical  as  were  i 
people,  they  would  not  face  death;  bi 
his  surprise  it  had  no  effect  upon  1 
William  Robinson  went  to  Boston,  C 
topher  Holder  to  Salem,  and  we 
them  all  apprehended  a  short  time  1 
They,  with  Marmaduke  Stevenson, 
sent  to  jail  in  Boston.  William  Thu: 
was  in  jail  in  Maryland.  Peter  Pec 
and  William  Leddra  were  confine 
Plymouth,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  s 
Quaker  of  the  original  party  wa 
Uberty.  Nathaniel  Sylvester  had  d 
the  eyes  of  Cassandra  and  Lawi 
Southwick  at  his  home  at  Shelter  Is] 
while  Samuel  Shattuck,  obeying  the 
of  banishment,  went  to  England  to  i 
cede  with  King  Charles  for  his  fri< 
Such  was  the  situation  in  May,  1 
Mary  Dyer,  who  had  gone  to  Bostc 
visit  Christopher  Holder  in  jail, 
arrested  with  Mary  Scott,  Hope  Cli 
Daniel  and  Provided  Southwick, 
Nicholas  Upsal,  and  while  they  wei 
jail  a  strange  procession  wended  its 
from  Salem.  Marmaduke  Stevenson 
William  Robinson  had  been  released 
ordered  out  of  the  colony  on  pai 
death,  but  instead  went  to  Salem, 
after  preaching  there  announced 
return  to  Boston,  which  meant  execv 
believing  that  their  death  would  prol 
do  more  to  attract  attention  to  the  i 
eousness  of  their  cause  than  anyl 
they  could  do.  The  two  ministen 
the  way,  foUowed  by  Daniel  Grouh 
Providence,  Hannah  Phelps,  Wil 
King,  Mary  Trask,  Margaret  Smith 
Alice  Cowland,  who  were  virtually  mc 
ers  and  who  carried  linen  shroud 
which  to  wrap  the  dead.  No  i 
singular  spectacle  is  seen  in  history 
this — ^two  ministers  walking  sixteen  i 
through  the  forest  to  their  own  unbi 
execution,  followed  by  friends  and 
pathizers  bearing  the  panoply  of  d 
Agents  of  Endicott  in  Salem  ran  on  a 
and  carried  word  of  the  approach  o 
Quakers,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  B( 
they  were  met  by  a  mob,  scoffed^  ridi< 
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Tied  off  to  jail,  where  soon  seven- 
lakers  were  confined.    Four  were 
to   death — Christopher   Holder, 
.  Robinson,  Marmaiduke  Steven- 
l  Maiy  Dyer.    The  former  was, 
•unt  of  some  unknown  influence, 
y  the  intervention  of  Cromwell  at 
igation  of  his  family  in  England, 
ied,    but   the   other   three   were 
3d  to  death.    The  passage  to  the 
•n    was    made    with    beating    of 
and   flying   flags,   the   prisoners 
le  objects  of  a  hooting  and  shout- 
b,  urged  on  by  the  Rev.  John 
Were  not  the  colonial  records 
existence  these  things  could  not  be 
1;   yet  these  three  Quakers  were 
d,  Mary  Dyer  later,  and  the  bodies 
two  men  thrown  into  a  pit  on 
Common,  food  for  wild  beasts. 
I  Wharton,  a  looker-on,  protested, 
IS  seized,  given  thirty  lashes  and 
wenty  pounds.    Of  the  Quakers 
»  Daniel    Gould    received    thirty 
,    Robert    Hooper    and    William 
ifteen,  Margaret  Smith,  Provided 
ick  and  Mary  Trask  ten  strokes 
bare  back  on  the  open  Conmion 
the  crowd.    Christopher  Holder 
mished.    The  remaining  women 
elivered  to  the  governor  for  "ad- 
ment,"  which  meant  banishment, 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second 
the    Quakers    in    England    and 
a  new  hope.     Christopher  Holder, 
inished  to  England,  was  using  his 
2e,  to  offset  which  Governor  Endi- 
id  the  magistrates  formulated  an 
I  charging  the  Quakers  with  many 
which  was  taken  to  England  by 
>t  the  leaders;    but  Edward  Bur- 
»    a   prominent   English   Quaker, 
esented  to  the  king  the  other  side. 
>pher  Holder,  maimed  and  broken, 
muel  Shattuck  his  friend,  who  had 
Gived  him,  were  there,  as  well  as 
ted  John  Copeland.    These  min- 
ind  George  Fox  were  given  audi- 
r  the  king,  who  inunediately  issued 
to  Endicott  to  release  all  Quakers 
erica;    and  to  make  the  matter 


more  humiliating,  Samuel  Shattuck,  the 
scourged  and  banished  Quaker,  out- 
raged and  scoffed  by  Governor  Endicott 
and  the  Boston  magistrates,  was  selected 
as  the  king's  messenger,  the  incident 
forming  the  subject  of  the  graphic  poem 
by  Whittier,  "The  King's  Missive." 

The  release  of  Shattuck  was  dramatic. 
Quaker,  man  of  peace,  though  he  was,  it 
was  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  he 
accepted  the  office.  The  English  Friends 
chartered  a  ship  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  and  in  six  weeks  they  arrived  in 
Boston  harbor.  The  captain  refused  to 
allow  any  one  to  go  ashore  or  communi- 
cate with  it,  but  a  boat  came  off  and  re- 
turned, reporting  to  the  consternation  of 
the  colonial  authorities,  that  there  was  a 
"load  of  Quakers"  in  the  bay,  led  by 
Samuel  Shattuck  who  had  been  banished 
on  pain  of  death.  Soon  after  this  Samuel 
Shattuck  and  the  captain  went  ashore  and 
reached  Governor  Endicott's  home  un- 
molested, and  after  some  questioning 
were  shown  to  Endicott  himself.  "Off 
with  his  hat,"  shouted  the  irate  governor, 
observing  that  the  Quaker  retained  his 
head-gear.  Shattuck  did  not  resist  and 
permitted  the  servant  to  snatch  the  hat 
from  his  head,  but  said,  with  fine  humor, 
evidently  enjoying  the  situation:  "Is  it 
thus  that  his  Majesty's  officers  are  re- 
ceived in  the  colonies?"  "What  mean 
you?"  asked  Endicott,  amazed  and  in- 
dignant at  the  bearing  of  the  Quaker. 
"I  mean,"  answered  Shattuck,  looking 
him  keenly  in  the  eye,  "  that  from  now  on 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever  per- 
suasion, are  to  have  Uberty  of  conscience 
in  the  colonies.  I  am  the  king's  messen- 
ger. Here  are  your  orders  from  his 
Sovereign  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second." 

Endicott  sat  for  a  moment,  dum- 
founded.  The  Quaker  he  had  maltreated 
and  thrust  from  the  colony,  stood  before 
him  his  superior.  He  glanced  over  the 
orders,  then  taking  off  his  own  hat  in 
deference  to  the  presence  of  his  sover- 
eign's messenger,  ordered  an  attendant 
to  hand  Shattuck  his  hat,  which  we  can 
imagine  the  Quaker  replacing  with  grim 
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satisfaction  at  the  utter  confusion  into 
which  Endicott  was  thrown.  The  latter 
immediately  released  the  jailed  Quakers 
in  America,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history  true  Uberty  of  con- 
science reigned. 

Such  was  the  first  victory  of  this  sect, 
and  in  all  their  later  troubles,  as  they  were 
attacked  time  and  again,  they  invariably 
won  by  passive  resistence.  The  Quaker 
was  the  embodiment  of  modem  culture 
cropping  out  two  hundred  years  ahead  of 
its  time.  They  stood  for  everything  that 
is  held  to  be  best  to-day.  They  believed 
in  simplicity  of  Hfe,  in  the  Bible,  in 
Christianity.  They  held  that  a  man  and 
woman  should  be  devout  or  good  every 
day.  They  believed  in  the  political 
equality  of  all  men.  They  held  that 
every  citizen  had  a  right  to  his  religious 
opinions.  They  denounced  slavery  in 
1660.  They  held  up  war,  the  killing  of 
man,  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism.  In 
fact,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  belief  of  the 
little-understood  Quaker,  as  his  enemies 
called  him,  it  is  only  necessary  to  select 
to-day  the  best  in  life  and  religion  as  held 


and  believed  by  the  gieafteat  number  of 
Christians,  and  that  will  be  the  bdief  of 
the  Quaker. 

K  this  is  true,  why  is  it  that  tbe  Quakers 
are  dying  out  ?    Tbe  old  meeting-houses 
are  not  used  in  many  places;   member- 
ship if  not  falling  off,  is  just  ^wJ#li«g  its 
own,  and  the  question  is  whetiber  the 
Quaker  is  to  pass,  live  or  die.    There  is 
hardly  an  old  family  in  ADOMtica  to-day 
that  is  not  allied  to  them,  and  no  people 
are  held  in  such  esteem.    Their  gentle 
lives  stand  forth  in  the  bright  light  of 
history,  and  if  the  Quaker  shaU  pass  it 
will  be  a  reflection  upon  the  times.    The 
peculiar  dress  of  the  Friends  may  pass 
away  with  the  present  generalion,  Init  it  is 
believed  that  the  sect  will  live,  as  aH  along 
the  Une  efforts  are  being  made  to  create 
new  interests;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  sect 
that  filled  so  important  a  mche  in  the 
history  of  America,  a  denominatioD  that 
stood  for  all  that  is  best  in  the  twentieth 
century  two  hundred  years  ago,  will  live 
long  to  witness  its  triumphs. 

Chables  F.  Holder. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
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By  B.  O.  Flower. 


I.    THE   MEN   AND    IDEALS  THAT   MOVE 
CIVILIZATION   UPWARD. 

WE  THINK  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  our  young  men 
at  some  periods  in  youth  are  profoundly 
stirred  by  moral  enthusiasm.  They  come 
under  the  magic  spell  of  the  ideal.  The 
divinity  resident  in  the  soul,  or  as  Epicte- 
tus  would  have  expressed  it,  **the  God 
within,"  is  awakened  and  calls  for 
recrognition.  At  such  moments  the  good» 
the  noble  and  Ihe  true  appeal  to  the  inner 
vision  in  a  compelling  way,  and  the 
spiritual  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  Justice 
in  her  peerless  glory  and  of  the  broad 


spirit  of  altruistic  love  which  is  all- 
compelling  and  all-exalting  in  its  in- 
fluence over  the  higher  and  finer  sides  of 
life.  At  such  moments  one  feels  some- 
thing of  what  Shelley  felt  when  from  the 
fullness  of  his  soul  he  cried : 

*'I  will  be  wise. 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mfld,  if  in  me  Hcf 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 

The  selfish  and  Uie  stronff  stfll  tjnminR 
Without  reproach  or  check.  * 

These  arc  supreme  and  crucial  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of  youth — ^moments 
when  the  divine  essence  in  our  being 
struggles  for  masteiy;  but  unhappily 
for   civilization   and   the   elevation   and 
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enough  to  make  the  choice  that 
oul  to  the  peerage  of  the  immor- 
have  helped  the  world  onward. 


-,  ts  Bcoeklm  (Hus.)  EnUrpriK. 
TBI  ACCIDENT  07  BIRTH. 


Few  are  they  who  are  willing  to  find  life  by 
losing  it,  to  accept  as  a  divine  truth  the 
words  of  the  great  Galilean,  when  he  said: 
"  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it, 
and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  &nd  it";  or  again:  "He  that 
loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that 
hateth  his  life  in  this  worid  shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal."  Yet  in  the  realm  of 
the  Higher  Law  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
profounder  truth  than  that  implied  in 
these  declarations.  He  who  places  higher 
value  on  personal  ease  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sensuous  life  than  upon  the 
demands  and  needs  of  those  who  are 
under  the  wheel  and  are  vainly  crying 
for  justice,  he  who  elects  to  attain  power, 
fame,  gold,  position  or  worldly  success 
rather  than  be  loyal  to  the  high  demands 
of  the  moral  order — the  divine  ideal  of 
truth,  justice  and  human  brotherhood 
for  which  Jesus  stood,  wiU  shrivel,  dwarf 
and  imperil  his  spiritual  being  or  higher 
nature  while  living  this  little  moth-like 
or  adder^like  existence,  which  at  best  is 
fleeting  as  the  passing  days;   and  when 
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the  august  summons  comes,  he  leaves 
behind  him  no  "tiuling  clouds  of  glory," 
no  benignant  influence,  fur  as  the  parting 
smile  of  a  sunmier  day.  He  goes,  and 
is  forever  forgotten,  unless  he  leaves 
behind  an  immortality  of  infamy.  He 
has  allowed  the  sordid  and  the  selfish  to 
choke  the  divine  and  the  enduring.  He 
has  sou^t  to  save  and  gratify  the  fleeting 
whims  of  his  little  physical  being  at  the 
expense  of  his  real  or  soul-life.  He  has 
been  untrue  to  the  eternal  fundamental 
law  of  solidarity,  and  he  has  lost  where  he 
might  have  splendidly  won. 

Yet  it  is  not  altogether  strange  that  so 
few  of  our  young  men  and  women  re- 
sfiond  to  the  bugle-call  from  the  heights, 
for  church,  home  and  school  have  con- 
cerned themselves  far  too  little  with  the 
inculcation  of  fundamental  morality  and 
the  development  of  the  passion  for  justice, 
truth  and  the  righbt  of  others,  or  the 
maturing  of  full-orbed  character,  while 
a  thousand  influences  are  conspiring  to 
lure  the  young  from  the  heights,  a 
thousand  voices  plead  with  them  to  shun 


the  ru^ed  peaks  that  seem  to  pio 
so  Httle  and  that  dcmuid  so  n 
sacrifices  at  the  outset.  A  thou 
voices  ciy,  "Conform!"  and  in 
chorus  too  often  are  heard  the  vnto) 
church,  of  home  and  of  schooL 
glory-bathed  peaks  of  the  eternal 
glisten  far  above  the  strug^ing  mil 
in  the  broad  valleys  and  the  few 
essay  the  toilsome  paths  up  the  sl< 
Moreover,  the  way  is  steep.  It  is  sb 
with  shards  and  fringed  with  brami 
while  below  are  the  broad  and  hv 
pluns,  laden  with  food  and  rid 
glittering  baubles  for  those  who  in 
mad  race  thither  first  win  entrance 
who  possess  the  strength  to  hold 
further  acquire-  Yet  the  victories  ol 
world  on  the  moral  plane,  which 
tribute  to  permanent  civilization,  the  1 
piness,  prosperity  and  elevation  of  the  i 
have  been  won  by  the  few  who  have  ch 
the  upward  path,  who  have  placed 
cause  of  all  or  the  cause  of  justice,  t 
and  brotherhood  above  all  other 
siderations,  and  who,  turning  a  deaf  e 
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>histries  of  sordid,  selfish  and  sen- 
nfluences,  have  fastened  their  eyea 
ideal  and  have  bowed  uDquestion- 
to  duty's  august  demands,  even 
:  knowing  that  the  path  led  to  the 
and  the  hemlock,  to  Calvary  or 
ke,  to  confiscatjon  of  property,  the 
iristunent  of  the  loved  ones,  im- 
nent  and  death.  The  immortal 
t  whom  the  world  owes  her  greatest 
ave  been  the  chosen  few  who  have 
id  the  ideal,  reckless  of  thought  of 

ai  Eliot,  Hampden  and  P^m  made 
iplendid  stand  for  human  rights 
be  liber^  of  future  generations 
new  full  well  that  the  probabilities 


lot  of  presBQti  I  do  n't  wint." 


were  that  the  Tower  and  dishonorable 
death  lay  before  them;  yet  they  faltered 
not,  and  through  their  superb  courage, 
their  power  and  their  inspiring  examples 
they  won  priceless  blessings  and  helped 
to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundation 
principles  of  popular  government. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Higher  Law  that  led  Patrick  Henry  to 
utter  those  words  that  thrill  us  even  to- 
day— words  which  imperilled  his  life,  yet 
which  were  the  source  of  unfailing  in- 
spiration to  the  struggling  patriots  in  the 
darkest  hours  that  preceded  the  founda- 
tion of  our  nation.  It  was  loyal^  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  that  compeUed  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  write  his  Summary  View, 
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which  dectrified  the  American  colonies 
and  made  thousands  of  Mends  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  England,  though  it 
also  caused  the  name  of  the  intrepid 
patriot  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  those 
whom  the  Crown  proposed  to  punish  for 
high  treason.  It  was  tfais  loyal^  to  the 
august  demands  of  human  right  and 
justice  that  made  Samud  Adams  and 
John  Hancock  such  towers  of  strength 
to  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  led 
despotism  to  single  them  out  as  the  two 
New  Englanders  to  whom  no  pardon 
would  be  granted. 

And  so  at  every  crucial  moment  in  the 
advance  of  civilization  the  forlorn  hope 
of  humanify  has  rested  with  the  few  who 
have  dared  to  lose  their  lives  that  all 
might  be  made  the  happier,  who  have 
placed  the  cause  of  justice,  right  and 
truth,  or  the  interest  of  the  oppressed, 
above  all  thought  of  self.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  men  of  high  position  and 
gmt  influence;  not  unftcquently  they 
have  been  poor  and  unlettered;  often 
they  have  not  known  where  to  lay  their 
heads;     usually    they    have    been    held 


beneath  contempt  when  their  lives  w 
freedom  have  not  been  sought  by  the 
powerful,  the  rich  and  the  popular  iri» 
occu{Hed  so  large  a  place  in  their  littk 
orbits  for  a  few  years,  but  whose  vay 
names  were  soon  forgotten,  while  than 
of  the  moral  heroes — mesa  who  placed 
prindple  and  the  interests  of  othets  befcue 
concern  for  self — live  on  and  on  in  the 
heart  of  love  of  the  ages. 

It  is  to  the  young  men  chiefly  that  a 
nation  or  a  civilisatum  must  turn  in  its 
cnidal  hours,  and  happy  that  people 
who  possess  a  goodly  number  of  youths 
of  the  moral  stamina  of  which  henwa 
are  made.  A  few  sin^e-hearted,  well- 
baUnced  and  disinterested  natures  can 
rescue  a  nation,  even  when  its  face  seems 
set  toward  the  night;  and  usually  tbe 
nten  who  achieve  the  greatest  victories 
for  enduring  civilization  are  those  of 
whom  society  takes  Httle  accounL  When 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  poor  and  londy, 
b^an  the  publication  of  The  lAbenOor, 
few  men  imagined 
that  he  would  awak- 
en a  nation,  crystal- 
lize public  sentiment , 
and  so  fan  into  Same 
the  moral  enthusi- 
asm of  a  people  a.s 
to  sweep  chattel 
slavery  forever  from 
the  land.  He 
a  maa  of  very  limit- 
ed education ;  he  was 


:er,  m  ne  a 

THK  SLAVS  or  TBI  LAHP. 
L.  T«i7  modsm  Tudon  of  an  old  marj 
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«inely  poor;  be  had  no  social  position 
business  prestige;  but  he  had  moral 
husiasm  and  strength  of  conviction, 
I  he  had  made  the  great  renunciation — 
renunciation  of  all  that  was  alluring  for 

physical  being  that  life  held,  in  order 
be  absolutely  true  to  the  moral  ideal 
t  daimed  him  as  its  apostle.  And 
refore  the  obscure  young  man  who  had 
isecrated  his  life  to  a  great  cause  be- 
oe  one  of  the  mightiest  moral  foices 
Ow  New  Worid. 

ri>-<lay  America  calls  as  she  has  called 
t  twice  before  in  her  histoiy  for  the 
km  of  brain  and  heart  under  the 
sterahip  of  the  moral  ideals  that  are 

bed-rock  of  justice, — for  young  men 
1  women  who  shall  consecrate  life's 
lest  gifts  and  sacrifice  all  if  need  be 
tiie  advancement  of  the  ideal  of  hunum 
itfkeifaood  and  for  the  furtherance  of 

baric  prindide  of  tree  institutions — 
lality  c^  <^)portumties  and  of  rights 

■II.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period 
mqMiraUeled  reaction  from  the  ideals 
|.|ninciidea  that  made  the  republic  the 
jhM  leader  among  the  nations  of  earth 
he  greatest  of  all  moral  powers  in 
I'woild.  On  every  side  we  are  hearing 
li^  piecisdy  the  same  sophistries  as 
•e  advanced   by  the  apologists  for 


Rtu  Walkn,  In  NuhrlUa  Amiricm. 

LtrtLM  Suorr— "  Dadbom  r  Toa  not  onlr  dlda  down 
on  mr  lied,  but  ron  make  me  poll  rov  np  un  M«ln." 

King  George  m.  and  hia  despotic  acta, 
that  were  vigorously  combatted  by  Jeff^- 
soD,  Adams,  Franklin,  Henry,  Haocock 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  and 
on  every  hand  we  see  the  interests  of 
classes  placed  above  the  interests  of  the 
people.  Just  l^islation  is  thwarted  or 
emasculated  when  it  runs  counter  to  the 


A  Odl(«abo  Hornnn. 
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interests    of    the    immensely    powerful 

trusts,  corporations  or  predatory  bands. 

Even   laws   which  are  enacted   for  the 

protection  and  relief  of  the  people  are 

evaded  with  impimi^.     Political  parties 

have    become    the    slaves    of    partisan 

machines    controlled    by    unscrupulous 

bosses,  who  in  turn  are  subservieot  to  the 

corporations,  the  great  trust-magnates  and 

the  Wall-street  gamblers.     On  every  ^de 

sordid  wealth  and  materialistic  commer- 

daUsm  are  arrt^antly  setting  aside  and 

sneering  at  the  fundamental  demands  of 

democracy  and  the  inherent  rights  of  the 

people.     The  present,  therefore,  calls  for 

men  of  strong  moral  fiber  to  do  yeoman's 

service  for  the  cause  of  pure  democracy. 

It  demands  the  consecration  of  heart  and 

brain,  of  body  and  soul,  to  the  highest 

interests   of  justice  and  human   rights. 

Happily  on  every  hand  young  men  are 

again  coming  to  the  front,  brave,  fearless 

and  loyal.     True,  their  number  as  yet  is 

small,   but   the   need   and   the  growing 

Kjui  Wtlker,  In  AKryStartaAt™  £«>' X4fc 
C»HT*t— ■' Tm,  my  ■on,  oar  giuit  li  utsrr.  Hedoa 
noltike  tbe  whip  I  bave  beeo  whlpptngUm  wtOi.  Bi 
UBoing  loBtrilce. 

"Buldan*!  be&lsrmed.  All  I  bftTelodo  li  U  Atnii 
myaelflnloafodvr&ljudre,  uid  buid  thlapIeOB  of  p^x 
to  him,  anil  If  be  Bboala  n't  get  right  dovn  on  hU  ki»« 
tba  Uxpajen  will  ronilah  lu  with  lOldlerB  to  aboM  Mm." 

appreciation  of  that  need  will,  we  believe, 
cause  a  steady  augmentation  in  their 
numbers. 


lerflil  muluiiiQ  iq  iqh  snap  loere.  ae  proancca  every' 
thing  IhtX  the  heart  can  dedre  and  the  hralii  Imislne. 
rhsn  I  take  all  he  prodncea  and  nail  It.  and,  m  thebeaatl- 
fnl  piclnre  will  ■how,  I  divide  this  wealth  with  him. 
Being  a  very  (hrewd  Ogre,  my  ajn,  I  manage  U  g«t  hti 
■hare  aleo. 

"Now,  mfion.  It  'a  jcmr  bnslneH  Ui  keep  tbi>  wonder- 
ful nrodooer  working  tor  you  when  1  die." 

"BatnippoMbe  won't  work."  laldlheaon. 

"Oh,  set  ont  one  of  thoee  TTuKed  Btatei  loJanctloDi 
and  make  bim,"  untied  the  Ogre. 


Among  those  who  are  thus  pledged  to 
the  cause  of  Democracy  arc  to  be  found 
men  of  letten,  artists,  journalists  snd 
statesmen,  and  it  will  be  the  purpose  of 
The  Arena  to  present  from  time  to 
time  pen-pictures  of  these  men  of  our 
new  age.  In  this  paper  we  desire  to 
notice  the  career  or  rather  the  work  of  one 
of  America's  popular  newspaper  cai- 
toonists  who  belongs  to  those  who  place 
principle  above  policy  and  whose  passion 
for  human  rights  and  the  social  and 
economic  emancipation  of  the  wage- 
workers  of  the  world  is  an  overmastering 
influence  in  life. 
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1  Walker,  like  the  late  Thomas 

like  Dan.  Beard  and  Homer 
port,  is  never  so  strong  as  when 
ig  some  crime  against  society  or 

wrong  against  human  rights, 
hing  that  smacks  of  injustice  or 
sm,  or  comiptioD  or  reaction,  is 
ptimate  pr^;  and  though  his 
s  (largely  because  he  draws  so 
and  is  taxed  to  the  hmit  of  his 
)  are  valuable  for  their  thought- 
Jing  power  rather  than  for  their 

execution,  frequently  being  little 
ban  outline  drawings,  they  possess 
oral  quall^  which  made  the  poetry 
ittier  so  powerful  during  the  anti- 
'  crusade.  Whittier's  meter  was 
deplorably  lame,  but  his  poems 
istinct  with  that  moral  enthusiasm 
jUe  purpose  which  speak  to  the 


*=(. 


falker,  In  iWry  SUirtafnmt  A 


i/'  Mtd  the  modern  Ogre,  "with  this  wvid, 
id  TODder  rook  or  DOTonr.  1  can  prodiiM  yoimr 
uliMt,  wtM  will  Mil  ihelr  bodlM  tat  brMd. 


Kjul Walkn, In  Ktrfaartn/Nm JBnl U/t. 

Onea  tba  One  and  hli  MM  wtre  in  ■  neat  tor 
■nnSd;  "Ha«vlMijidd«olUe  It  liken." 

But  the  Ogie  wld ;  "  Never  ftxu,  ibt  •on.  I 
wind,  and  oat  BUt*  will  ehante  Mat  ftneitti 
vated  landi,  tMmlnf  with  dopi.  He  will  open  i 
u,  boUd  great  dtlei  aad  rkrioiUa,  (-'  — *" 
awrontalnberit 
— '  — ^  Oar  _. 
tiElvebl 

divine  in  man  and  compd  a  recognition 
of  the  priority  of  moral  excellence  over 
sdfish  expediency  and  slothful  oppor- 
tunism. Had  Ryan  Walker  the  technical 
skill  and  artistic  finish  of  the  great  Socialist 
artist  and  cartoonist  of  England,  Walter 
Crane,  he  would,  we  think,  stand  with- 
out a  peer  among  our  great  present-day 
progressive  American  cartoonists,  for  the 
work  of  few  of  our  young  men  is  more 
thought-stimulating  or  instinct  with 
imaginative  qualify  than  is  his. 

Since  his  early  boyhood  he  has  been 
busy  attempting  to  express  the  multi- 
tudinous thoughts  which  flood  his  mind, 
by  means  of  the  artist's  pen<nl.  When 
only  thirteen  years  of  age  he  submitted 
two  sketches  to  Jvdge,    llie  drawings 
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able  to  fuU;  sympathine  with  Hie  poor, 
and  he  has  beheld  with  incnasng  ap- 
prehensioD  the  steady  and  alaiiiMl|h 
rapid  increase  in  the  acffuiiilka  MB 
control  of  the  aomces  of  vealtih^:% 
privileged  interests  and  predattny  mdft. 
His  keen  vision  eaily  led  him  to  ne  Ait 
class-l^islatioD,  numopoly-zi^iti  ml 
other  forms  of  privilege  bestowed  vfm 
small  classes,  must  inevitably  result  in 
giving  to  the  favored  few  adTmntagei  not 
unlike  those  that  long  hdd  the  nuwa 
of  wealth-creators  in  vassalage  thraogh 
the  fiction  of  "divine^ri^"  and  Ae 
assumption  of  supmorify  advanced  b; 
hereditary   aristocracies,   against  wfakh 


^au  W«tt«r,  la  fWy  aUrittfitm  JtMl  Hft. 

The  Ogn'i  duighWr  drew  bar  dilntr  lUrti  alxnit  her 
tnd  uld :  "I  do  n't  llk«  to  oome  In  ootiuat  with  mdi 
loathioiiui  creaturai  u  thi  worken." 

Than  bor  PuA  mved  bli  little  wand  tnd  wld :  "Bb. 
bold,  m;  dangnlsr,  hov  1 1' 


.    .ftS  bt„ 

adora  jtnr  pncloni.  perfami 


'bwotltSl  bai^a'i  tar  von  to  Mfeat  from  and  to 
■ • — ,j([  penon  with." 


were  crude,  but  the  ideas  were  recc^nized 
by  the  editors  as  possessing  real  value. 
Zinunerman  re-drew  these  pictures,  using 
one  as  a  double-page  cartoon  and  the 
other  as  a  back  page  cartoon,  and  the 
young  artist  received  a  check  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  his  ideas,  while  Mr.  Gillam  wrote 
him  urging  him  to  stick  to  cartoon  work. 
After  completing  his  schooling,  Mr. 
Walker  spent  much  of  his  time  in  manual 
labor,  while  as  occasion  offered  he  cul- 
tivated his  artistic  powers.  In  recent 
years  his  services  as  a  cartoonist  have 
been  more  and  more  in  demand.  From 
early  boyhood  he  has  been  profoundly 
interested  in  social  and  economic  reform 
woric  and  has  been  an  intelligent 
agitator  for  a  juster  economic  order, 
like  Charies  Dickens,  having  personally 
known  what  pover^  was,  he  has  been 


Bran  Walket,  In  JWry  Startujnm  StBl  mi. 

Lkbor  think!  he  can  Al^t«n  ru,  and  lnii«Inv  hi 

... —  —  beloTwl  KB  In  wtaMB  I 

lea,  thli  Ilttla  wand  iriB 
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mairr  no^  who  talk  and  write  wid  Mmk,  lod  lani 
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the  great  revolutionaiy  epoch  was  a  pro- 
found protest.  He  saw  plainly  that  when 
the  ridi  treasure-house  of  nature,  essen- 
tial to  the  very  life  of  the  children  of 
earth — the  land  with  its  multitudinous 
mineral  resources — ^was  seized  and  mo- 
nopolized by  the  few,  the  many  were 
placed  at  a  cruel  disadvantage — a  dis- 
advantage that  virtually  amounted  to  a 
form  of  slavery,  because  they  were  made 
dependent  on  the  few  who  possessed 
these  common  gifts  of  the  common 
Father  to  His  common  children.  He  also 
saw  that  when,  through  legal  privil^e 
the  few  were  enabled  to  control  die  great 
arterial  and  circulatoiy  S3rstem  in  the 
social  organism,  another  class  of  masters 
was  formed  whose  power  would  enable 
them  to  levy  unjust  tribute  upon  the 
people,  and  that  through  these  two 
privileged  classes  the  work  of  monopoly 
could  be  carried  on  until  the  consuming 
and  producing  millions  would  be  placed 
more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
privileged  few,  and  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  having  power  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
would  find  expression  in  the  New  World, 
where  under  the  mask  of  a  republic 
privileged  classes  would  again  become 
the  real  masters  of  the  millions. 

The  more  he  investigated  our  present 
social  conditions,  and  the  more  he 
pondered  upon  the  perils  of  democracy, 
the  more  he  came  to  see  that  the  cure  for 
the  evils  that  confronted  free  government 
was  more  justice  and  greater  freedom — 
freedom  from  class-rule  and  the  domina- 
tion of  privil^e,  the  extension  of  govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  aU  the  people  and 
under  a  purely  democratic  regime.  He 
felt  that  the  key-note  of  present-day 
civilization  was  union  or  cooperation, 
and  that  the  old  competitive  order  was  as 
impossible  for  the  future  as  it  had  been 
wasteful  and  war-breeding  in  spirit. 
He  believed  that  the  great  question  before 
popular  government  was  whether  the 
union  or  cooperation  that  was  inevitable 
should  be  that  of  all  the  people  for  the 
mutual  benefit,  enrichment  and  happiness 


1 1 1  •  I  ( 


of  all,  along  the  lines  of  fundamentil 
justice  and  equity — a  union  that  would 
result  in  the  supplementing  of  pofitiod 
emancipation  with  economic 
tion,  or  whether  the  union  or 
should  be  that  of  the  shrewd  and  me 
scrupulous  few  for  the  wmmIhwIiijh 
exploitation  and  spoliation  of  the  millrffB^ 
On  this  point  he  recently  said: 

"My  aim,  hope  and  life-woik  is  the 
betterment  of  my  brother  man.  NotliipK 
else  counts.  I  believe  the  piesenl  eco- 
nomic system  is  cruel,  unjust  and  eflsen- 
tially  wrong,  and  wrong  is  wrcMig,  no 
matter  how  it  may  be  disguised;  and  I 
believe  that  the  wrong  is  to  be  combatted 
whenever  and  wherever  it  b  found.  I  am 
a  Socialist  because  I  believe  that  Socialism 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  the  greater 
self,  to  the  out-blossoming  of  all  that  is 
finest  and  highest  in  the  individual  life, 
and  that  it  will  secure  for  all  the  people 
a  measure  of  prosperity,  happiness  and 
freedom  to  grow  and  enjoy  uiat  to-daj 
is  the  heritage  of  but  a  few.  I  have  been 
actively  interested  in  social  agitatioD 
since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  shall  oontiniie 
to  battle  as  long  as  I  live." 

Now  in  those  words,  we  think,  is  found 
the  key-note  of  the  character  of  Rju 
Walker.  He  belongs  to  that  small  band 
who  in  every  age  have  furthered  civilisa- 
tion because  they  have  placed  the  cause 
above  all  thought  of  self. 

Mr.  Walker  is,  we  bdieve,  the  o^f 
Socialist  among  the  American  cartooniilk 
Much  of  his  work,  however,  appean^ft 
Republican  and  Democratic  papets.  Bb 
most  finished  drawings  have  appealed,  li 
Life,  St.  Nicholas  and  The  bookmm$ 
among  weekly  and  monthly  pubHcatraiiiy 
and  he  has  contributed  numerous  drawingp 
to  such  great  dailies  as  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
the  Kansas  City  Times,  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  and  the  Boston  Olobe,  He  alfso 
contributes  a  great  number  of  carto<tes 
to  the  International  Newspaper  Syndiwie 
of    Baltimore    and    to    die    Newsp.Hper 
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BrUiWKlker  In  T%  Spciol  SUL 
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It  brtng  him  TMl  qOMtlHiii  of  Monay  for  the  enongh  for  all-ud  ^fl  poor  it*™!     There  « 
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BT  thM  titer  (nclety)  thovid  oun  Ote  eoal  ™enti. 


all  the  irorM,  and 


•eman  prodnoed. 
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of  ionocent  and  starving  men.  women  and 
children.  He  is  seated  in  comfort  before 
a  glow  ing  fire,  while  underneath  is  another 
picture  showing  a.  vast  plain  of  desolatioD 
wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  snow.  A  flag 
ludicutes  the  place  as  Port  Arthur.  In 
the  foreground  is  seen  the  skeleton  o(  ■ 
Russian  soldier,  one  of  the  tena  of  thou- 
sands slain  through  the  criminaJ  rapaeit; 
of  the  Russian  autocracy.  Underoeath 
the  cartoon  appear  the  words :  "  The 
Accident  of  Birth." 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Russian 
churcli  sought  to  weaken  Tolstoi's  in- 
fiuence  by  excommunicating  him,  it  was 
rumored  that  the  Czar  had  detenmanl 
to  banish  the  great  writer.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Walker  drew  a  striking  cartoon 
representing  Tolstoi  as  a  sower,  scattering 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  hberty,  and  calling 
upon  himself  the  venom  of  the  despotic 
church  and  the  equally  despotic  govern- 
ment. These  pictures  are  typical  of  our 
artist's  methods  in  handling  world-thMiies- 


Enterprise  Association  of  Cleveland.  It 
is,  however,  among  the  Socialist  papers 
that  ooe  finds  his  most  tdling  cartoons. 
He  has  contributed  largely  as  a  labor  of 
love  to  many  of  these  papers. 


Despotism  and  injustice  the  worid 
over  are  favorite  subjects  for  Mr.  Walker. 
He  exposes  in  a  striking  manner  the 
essential  absurdity  and  criminality  of  the 
"  divine-right "  idea  and  the  idea  that 
dollars  or  might  make  right.  Among 
his  cartoons  relating  to  Russian  despotism 
is  one,  recently  published,  that  in  a  few 
lines  carries  a  great  thought  home  to  the 
mind — a  picture  that  is  one  of  those 
nlent  but  potent  forces  that  undermine 
thrones  aod  overthrow  hoaiy  wrongs. 
It  represents  the  Cxai,  the  weak,  arro- 
gant autocrat  of  Rusaa,  whose  hands 
have  recently  been  stained  with  the  blood 
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;  New  York  Time»  have  appeared 

his  best  cartoons.     Two  of  these 

in  this  issue,  one  entitled  "The 
•11  Git  You  ef  You  Do  n't  Watch 
ind  the  other  representing  the 
can  party  in  the  r6U  of  Santa 
to   the   great   distress   of   Little 

[ceptionally  excellent  cartoon  ap- 
n  The  Comrade  and  was  suggested 
wspaper  item  announcing  that  at 
quarterly  dividend  of  the  Standard 
mpany,  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
■as  (8,000,000.     This  cartoon  is 

"The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  a 
odem  Version  of  an  Old  Stoiy," 
ws  in  striking  symbohsm  bow  the 
of  the  United  States  ar«  being 

their  wealth  to  swell  the  ovei^ 

coffers  of  the  few  men  who  have 

ws  means — not  unfrequently  by 

od   fraud — acquired   a   practical 

ly  of  God's  great  gift  to  all  the  _  ^^^ 

but  which  in  the  hands  of  thcse"^  '"^ 

been  used  to  extort  immense  sums    cnin,  jma  ^eung-boiuea  fflsd  i^bmeaL  uid  gi««t 

!  p«.ple  u,d  to  debauch  the  pubUc    S^SaSoffii  S.^uSli"""  °^"™^ 

Another  excellent  cartoon  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  solicitude 
about  race-suicide.  In  it  the  President 
suddenly  encounters  the  Grand  Old 
Party,  with  her  numerous  brood  of  trusts. 
It  is  entitled  "  No  Race-Suicide  Here." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  NaehvUU 
American  appeared  an  admirable  car- 
toon representing  Uncle  Sam  as  a  little 
boy,  compelled  to  drag  his  sled,  on 
which  is  seated  the  ponderous  bulk  of  the 
Trusts,  up  the  hiU  of  High  Cost  of  Living. 
Underneath  appeara  these  words,  uttered 
by  Little  Sammy:  "Dadbum!  You  not 
only  slide  down  on  my  sled,  but  you 
make  me  pull  you  up  hill  again." 

The  Colorado  outrages,  under  the 
Peabody-Bcll  riginu,  called  forth  some 
of  Mr.  Walker's  most  powerful  cartoons 
in  outline  drawing.  No  more  flagrant 
outrages,  in  our  judgment,  have  been 
itaaotfti  Hidi  nut       la        Dicnad    P^P**™****    against    the    constitutional 

wof  thcpUe*.  b'wu  bii  d%  ^olmw&in    rights  of  individuals  or  the  fundamental 
thi?S?i»S^'^'^'^  "^  ■"*'  '**^'    principles  of  fne  government  than  were 
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certain  acts  for  which  the  governor  and 
adjutant-general  were  responsible.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  Adjutant- 
General  Bell,  whose  brutality  to  the 
toilers  was  only  equaled  by  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  Mine  Owners'  Association 
was  charged  with  committing  uncon- 
stitutional acts,  he  profanely  exclaimed: 

"To    h with    the    Constitution!" 

Seldom,  we  think,  has  a  cartoonist  better 
symbolized  the  type  of  man  which 
Bell's  words  and  actions  indicate  him  to 
be  than  has  Mr.  Walker  in  his  cartoon 
of  Bell.  Among  the  unconstitutional 
acts,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
virtual  breaking  up  of  the  court  by  the 
soldiers,  the  wholesale  arrest  of  men 
charged  with  no  crime,  and  their  in- 
carceration for  weeks  and  months  with- 
out the  semblance  of  a  trial  in  the  Bull 
Pen.  And  these  outrages  were  sup- 
plemented by  the  wholesale  arrest  of 
innocent  persons*  chaiged  with  no  crime 
whatever,  but  who  were  forcibly  taken 
from  their  homes  to  the  borders  of  the 
state  and  forbidden  to  return,  the  soldiers 
canying  guns  furnished  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  picture  of  an 
American  citizen,  charged  with  no  crime, 
thus  deported  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
forms  die  subject  of  another  admirable 


cartoon  by  Ryan  Walker  whidi  is  wdl 
calculated  to  arouse  the  industrial  mil- 
lions of  America  to  the  peril  of  the 
present  capitalistic  aggression. 

The  most  effective  of  all  Mr.  Walker^s 
Socialistic  and  reform  propaganda  ca^ 
toons  are  two  series,  one  entitled  ''Faiiy 
Stories  from  Real  life,"  and  the  other 
depicting  scenes  in  ''The  Social  Hetl" 
of  the  present  day.  We  reproduce  six 
of  the  ''Fairy  Stories  from  Real  Life," 
with  foot-notes  descriptive  of  each  [nc- 
ture.  They  are  cartoons  that  are  wdl 
calculated  to  make  the  slowest-thinkiiig 
of  our  people  awaken  to  the  palpabk 
iniquity  and  inequity  of  our  present-day 
economic  system. 

In  his  "Shadows  of  the  Social  Hdl" 
our  author  describes  in  a  series  of  strikiiig 
pictures  the  most  vivid  impressions  of 
scenes  which  were  borne  in  upon  his  con- 
sciousness as  he  journeyed  through  ci?il- 
ization's  inferno.  We  give  our  readm 
twelve  miniature  reproductions  of  time 
cartoons,  with  explanatory  foot-notes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  typical  exanq^ 
of  the  work  of  this  young  cartoonist,  who 
as  yet  is  only  approaching  the  thrcBhold 
of  manhood's  prime. 

B.  O.  Flowkb. 

Boston^  Mass. 


THE  SECOND  GREAT  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  AUTOC- 
RACY AND  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

By  E.  p.  Powell, 

Author  of  NuUificatim  and  SeomUm  in  the  XMtted  Statct,  Our  BBtedUivfnm  Qod,  ete. 


THE  SECOND  struggle  to  deprive 
the  common  people  of  control  over 
their  own  affairs  began  immediately  after 
the  war  of  1812-14.  The  close  of  that 
war  found  New  England  transformed, 
from  being  almost  entirely  agricultural, 
into  a  community  of  manufactures.  The 
people  had  run  Uieir  miUs  and  filled  their 
stores  with  products  on  war-prices;  and 
if  foreign  competition  were  suddenly  let 


in,  they  would  be  undersold.  Their  crj 
for  help  filled  the  land.  The  response 
was  generous.  The  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States  agreed  to  a  tariff  that  should 
bar  out  foreign  competition  and  retain 
the  home-market  at  higher  prices  than 
would  otherwise  prevail.  This  was  the 
real  beginning  of  protection  as  an  Ameri- 
can woridng  principle.  It  was  nowhere 
as  a  permanent  affair,  but  as  t 
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raiy  measure,  to  build  up  or  to 
i  young  industries.  Calhoun  said 
Ithough  it  would  injure  his  section 
country,  he  beheved  that  his  con- 
its  would  cheerfully  endure  some 
for  their  New  England  brethren. 
Iph's  voice  was  almost  alone  in 
iing  opposition.  He  said:  '*Iwill 
agree  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  cultiva- 
f  the  soil  to  encourage  manufact- 

He  insisted  that  any  such  meas- 
was  proposed  would  create  a  lobby 
ishington  that  would  grow  more 
lore  powerful  as  the  country  grew 

There  was  a  tinge  of  protection 

tariff  of  1789,  and  Madison  had 
[y  opposed  it.  Yet  even  Grallatin 
Madison  waived  their  objections, 
g  that  a  veiy  Umited  protection 
be  allowed  as  a  war  measure  and  to 
industries  in  their  infancy.  Con- 
to  public  opinion.  Clay  was  very 
ate  in  his  advocacy  of  the  principle 
tection. 

the  tariff  of  1816  totally  failed  of 
for  New  England  what  was  ex- 
.  On  the  contrary,  it  led  into 
acturing  a  horde  of  those  who 
:  its  fostering  aid;  and  for  that 
se  forsook  tiie  other  industries, 
percentage  of  agriculturists  went 
from  ninety-six  per  cent,  to  seventy 
mt.  of  the  population;  wages  of 
aborers  went  up  enormously;  thou- 
forsook  their  farms;  and  a  glut  of 
>rts  of  manufactures  filled  the 
ts.  The  remedy  proposed  and 
ided    of    Congress    was    a    higher 

The  apostle  of  protection,  Carey, 
ed  that  the  United  States  was  a 
ed  years  behind  Russia;  for  the 
country  positively  prohibited,  under 
y  of  confiscation,  all  articles  that 
m  people  could  manufacture.  He 
to  add  that  China  did  still  better, 
^  refused  all  trade  with  all  outsiders. 
20  the  passage  of  a  higher  tariff 
by  a  very  small  majority.  Great 
ss  prosperity  followed.  The  peo- 
igan  to  go  back  to  their  farms. 
I  1824  protection  was  baptized  as 


the  American  System;  and  Henry  Clay 
announced  that  in  his  opinion  Napoleon 
was  right  and  Jefferson  was  wrong. 
A  higher  tariff  was  enacted,  and  capital 
at  once  followed  the  same  route  as  in  1816. 
Another  glut  of  over-production  shut  half 
the  mills.  Urged  on  by  a  powerful  lobby, 
in  1828  Congress  raised  the  duty  on  raw 
wool  to  thirty-five  per  cent.;  while  all 
wool  costing  anywhere  from  ten  to  forty 
cents  per  pound  was  to  be  rated  as  costing 
forty.  Agriculture  was  not  only  growing 
poorer,  and  capital  investing  more  and 
more  heavily  in  manufacturing,  but  it 
was  drifting,  by  a  law  of  political  economy 
into  fewer  hands.  A  purely  economic 
question  had  become  an  intensely  politi- 
cal question.  The  country  divided  over 
the  question  of  tariff.  Political  con- 
ventions took  up  the  rdle  of  constructing 
tariff  schedules.  The  irritation  and  in- 
dignation of  agricultural  States  was 
growing  in  intensity.  Grovemor  McDuf- 
fie,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  that  two- 
thirds  of  Congress  was  actuated  by 
motives  that  had  their  origin  from  the 
lobby. 

Then  began  an  agitation  that  pro- 
duced a  terrific  upheaval;  which  even 
came  near  severing  the  Union.  Several 
of  the  States  declared  the  tariff  laws 
unconstitutional.  South  CaroUna  and 
Greorgia  threatened  to  forbid  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  recent  acts  within  their 
limits.  South  Carolina  went  farther  than 
threatening,  and  declared  that  Congress 
was  enacting  laws  for  local  interests  and 
not  for  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
laws,  being  unconstitutional,  were  not 
binding  upon  the  States — ^that  the  true 
remedy  was  nullification.  Although  no 
other  State  would  go  as  far  as  South 
Carolina,  yet  the  crisis  was  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  The  South  Carolina  Cir- 
cular  said :  "  If  we  do  not  at  once  seize  on 
the  strong  ground  of  principle,  with  the 
determination  never  to  quit  it,  our  cause 
is  lost.  Protection  was  never  meant  to 
become  a  permanent  tax  on  the  consumer, 
but  to  give  a  start  to  a  new  undertaking 
for    a    few    years.    Are    our    domestic 
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manufactures  to  continue  in  perpetual 
infancy?  Our  national  pact  is  broken" 
It  was  asked:  **Are  we  to  exist  in  the 
Union  merely  as  an  object  of  taxation? 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  American 
System?"  The  nullification  ordinance 
said :  *'  Congress,  exceeding  its  just  power 
to  impose  taxes  and  collect  revenue, 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  authorizes,  has  raised  and  collected 
unnecessary  revenue,  for  objects  un- 
authorized by  the  Constitution."  An 
appeal  was  issued  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  urging  that:  '"Almost  the 
entire  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina  is 
ultimately  exchanged  for  foreign  manu- 
factures, subject  to  protecting  duties. 
The  natural  value  of  that  crop  would  be 
all  the  manufactures  which  we  could 
obtain  for  it,  under  a  system  of  unre- 
stricted commerce.  The  artificial  value, 
produced  by  unconstitutional  legislation, 
leaves  us  only  such  part  of  those  manu- 
factures as  remains  after  paying  a  duty 
of  fifty  per  cent.  .  .  .  We  appeal  to 
your  candor  and  to  your  sense  of  justice, 
to  say  whether  Soutti  Carolina  has  not  a 
title  as  sacred  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
her  productions  as  New  Jersey  can  have 
to  tiie  like  enjoyment  of  productions 
acquired  by  the  process  of  manufactures. 
Yet  a  duty,  on  an  average  of  fifty  per 
cent.,  is  imposed  upon  the  productions 
of  South  Carolina;  while  no  duty  at  all 
is  imposed  on  the  similar  productions  of 
New  Jersey." 

The  action  of  South  Carolina  had 
turned  the  discussion  from  the  right  of 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  obnoxious 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  to  the  right 
of  a  state  to  refuse  to  obey  such  legisla- 
tion. Here  the  parties  shifted  ground. 
Those  who  protested  had  now  become 
the  aggressors,  and  the  centralizers  began 
immediately  to  pose  as  defenders  of  the 
Union.  President  Jackson,  who  was  a 
Democrat  in  name  but  an  autocrat  in 
temperament  and  measures,  inmiediately 
threatened  war  on  the  aggrieved  nullifiers. 
His  hate  for  Calhoun  was  suspected  to 
intensify  his  bitterness  towards  the  friends 


of  that  statesman.  Calhoun,  one  ot  tbe 
purest  and  ablest  men  America  had  pro- 
duced— ^a  boon  friend  of  John  Qmncf 
Adams — ^had  become  a  special  object  of 
virulent  hatred,  owing  to  his  oppootioo 
to  the  ''Kitchen  Cabinet**  of  the  Frai- 
dent  and  his  refusal  to  endorse  an  ad- 
ministration scandal.  Jackson  hasffiiwt 
to  collect  troops,  and  ordered  Geneiil 
Scott  into  South  Carolina.  Suddenly, 
without  consulting  either  parfy,  Oij 
rose  in  the  Senate  and  offered  a  com- 
promise bill.  This  bill  proposed  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  duties  ''to  thi^  reveoue 
standard  for  which  our  opponeafs  hafe 
so  long  contended."  Chuged  with  de 
serting  his  own  principles,  he  replied 
that  protection  had  been  fairiy  tested  as 
an  economic  principle,  and  was  produc- 
tive only  of  instability.  ''Before  one 
schedule  was  fairiy  in  operati<xi  another 
was  demanded."  He  said:  "I  tfahik 
South  Carolina  has  been  rash  and  gretdf 
in  the  wrong;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  die- 
grace  her,  or  any  other  member  of  diis 
Union.  As  I  stand  before  my  God,  I 
have  looked  b^ond  party  and  regarded 
only  the  vast  interests  of  the  unM 
people.*'  He  coolly  gave  up  the  whde 
principle  of  protection,  and  propounded 
a  scaling  down  of  all  duties  to  reach  the 
old  twenty  per  cent,  or  revalue  bass. 
His  friends  pleaded  with  him  not  to 
throw  away  his  chance  for  the  Presidency. 
He  replied,  in  letters  that  shine  on  the 
pages  of  American  history:  "I  would 
rati[ier  be  right  than  be  President" 
Calhoun  responded  in  a  noble  speech, 
saying  that  he  was  as  willing  as  ever  to 
lend  a  hand  to  any  section  of  the  countiy; 
but  he  would  not  assent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  principle  that  robbed  the  whole 
people  of  an  equal  right  to  secure  the 
results  of  their  labor.  The  action  of 
Mr.  Clay  did  not  settle  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  tax 
one  industry  for  the  benfit  of  another, 
but  it  closed  the  contest  between  the 
government  and  the  people — and  the 
people  came  out  ahead. 
Meanwhile  Edward  Livingston,  Sec- 
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J  of  State,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men 
nation  has  produced  at  any  era, 
1,  in  Jackson's  name,  a  proclama- 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

is  probably  the  ablest  document 
issued  from  our  State  Department, 
ttled  forever  so  far  as  logic  could 
:  it,  the  relation  of  the  states  to  the 
"al  government,  and  the  right  to 
y  or  secede.  He  said:  "I  consider 
K>wer  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United 
s,  assumed  by  one  state,  is  incom- 
le  with  the  existence  of  the  Union, 
adicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the 
titution,  unauthorized  by  its  spirit, 
usistent  with  every  principle  on 
\i  it  was  founded,  and  destructive  of 
reat  object  for  which  it  was  formed." 
not  within  the  purport  of  this  article 
iscuss  the  nullification  or  secession 
ion.*  What  we  wish  to  consider 
e  struggle  of  the  people  with  the 
mcy  to  centralize  power  and  to 
;  laws  obnoxious  to  large  sections 
le  country,  or  to  special  industries, 
jess  flatly  backed  down,  and  the 
le  were  reunited.  For  the  next 
ty  years  business  prosperity  was 
r  balanced  between  the  lines  of 
stry,  so  that  in  1850  we  may  say  that 
lalance  of  industry  was  almost  com- 
Agricultural  products  were  ten 
^nt.  ahead  of  manufactures;  while 
commercial  marine  had  a  tonnage  of 
^000  tons  against  an  English  ton- 

of  5,700,000  tons. 

i    the    central     question — ^that    of 

icracy    versus    aristocracy — gained 

bave  done  this  fully  in  mv  History  of  NtJli' 
ii  and  Seeesnon  in  ihe  united  States,  where 
e  found  all  the  docoments  to  which  I  have 
id. 


nothing  more  than  a  temporaiy  victory. 
Jackson's  administration  was  Jackson's 
reign.  He  established  personal  power, 
in  some  directions  monarchal.  He  dic- 
tated his  successor  as  arbitrarily  as  he 
settled  the  question  of  a  national  bank. 
Power  was  concentrated  at  the  White 
House  as  it  never  before  had  been.  The 
''Kitchen  Cabinet"  ruled  like  the  Doges 
of  Venice — ^in  secret.  Amos  Kendall 
was  the  power  behind  the  throne.  This 
man  is  unique  in  American  history. 
Miss  Martineau  tells  us  that  he  rarely 
showed  himself  in  public.  He  fitted 
nicely  to  Jackson's  character.  Judge 
Taney  was  also  discovered  by  Jackson; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court 
was  packed  to  do  the  b^est  of  the 
Executive.  Van  Buren  was  another  truc- 
ulent servant,  although  intellectually 
superior  to  his  master. 

As  we  study  this  period,  we  are  satis- 
fied to  recognize  the  fact  that  autocracy 
did  not  gain  one  inch  of  ground  relatively 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  Could  Hamil- 
ton have  come  to  life  he  might  have  re- 
peated, with  slight  modification,  his  toast, 
— ^**The  People — ^it  is  an  unconquerable 
Beast."  A  lover  of  republican  liberty 
would  have  been  convinced  that  the 
people  never  can  be  conquered.  Gallatin 
said  wisely,  that  we  could  ''rest  on  the 
people  as  a  full  security  against  every 
endeavor  to  destroy  our  republic."  In 
the  words  of  Disraeli: 

"The  People,  Sir!  are  not  always 
right! 

"The  People!  Mr.  Gray,  are  seldom 
wrong!'* 

E.   P.   POWBLL. 

ClifUon,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  GREAT  ARBITRATION  TREATY. 


Br  Edwin  Maxst,  M.Dip.,  LL.D., 

Of  the  Law  Department  of  the  Uniyenlty  of  Weat  Viiglnia. 


THE  TREATY  of  Washington 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
arbitration  and  a  new  era  in  Anglo- 
American  relations.  The  oppressions 
leading  up  to  the  Revolution  and  the 
bitterness  of  that  struggle  produced  a  very 
natural  and  widespread  hatred  of  Eng- 
land by  the  colonists.  This  feeling  was 
too  deep-rooted  to  be  entirely  wiped  out 
by  the  liberal  terms  of  peace  (!ontained  in 
the  treaty  recognizing  our  independence. 
The  liberality  had  come  too  late  to  pro- 
duce its  fullest  effect.  Furthermore,  its 
beneficent  effects  were  soon  destroyed  by 
the  overbearing,  pig-headed  policy  which 
resulted  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  bitter- 
ness engendered  by  this  war  had  not 
entirely  given  way  to  a  consciousness  of 
our  common  interests  when  the  Civil 
war  broke  out.  The  unfriendly  attitude 
of  the  British  government  toward  the 
United  States  during  that  critical  period 
in  our  national  histoiy  caused  a  revival 
of  the  old  feeling  and  came  near  resulting 
in  a  dash  of  arms.  Had  not  a  policy  of 
conciliation  been  adopted  by  the  states- 
men in  control  of  both  governments,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  calamity  of  another 
war  could  long  have  been  postponed. 

But  such  strained  relations  between 
two  great  people  whom  nature  intended 
should  be  friends  was  clearly  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  both.  The  logic  of  a 
policy  of  conciliation  was  so  overpower- 
ing that  the  passions  of  the  hour  were 
compelled  to  give  way  to  it.  The 
practical  instincts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  such  that  in  a  conflict  between 
interests  and  passions  the  former  generally 
triumph. 

The  initiative  toward  a  settlement  of 
all  differences  was  taken  by  Great 
Britain,  and  properly  so  for  by  this  time 
(1870)  the  majority  of  her  people,  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers  had  come  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  United  States 


had  a  just  cause  of  complaint.  I  say  aU 
differences,  for  although  the  most  piessiog 
were  those  growing  out  of  the  H^istaiM^ 
rendered  by  England  to  the  Confederacy 
during  the  Civil  war,  there  were  othen 
which  were  as  old  as  the  American 
nation  itself.  It  was  decided  that  in 
order  to  reach  a  complete  and  perfect 
understanding  and  thus  remove  in  so  far 
as  possible  all  barriers  to  a  firm  and  en- 
during peace  between  the  two  nations, 
the  best  method  of  procedure  was  by 
way  of  a  Joint  High  Commi^on  to  mtk 
in  conference  at  Washington  and  discuss 
freely  and  frankly  all  matters  of  diffo^ 
ence  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  desired 
understanding. 

The  Commission  was  made  up  of  some 
of  the  ablest  men  of  both  nations,  for 
England  had  learned  by  this  time  that  in 
diplomacy  the  Americans  were  not  to  be 
matched  by  third-rate  men.  The  Amoi- 
cans  were  represented  by  ELamilton  Fish, 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  Samuel  NdscMi, 
Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar  and  George 
H.  WiUiams;  the  English  by  Eari  Grey, 
Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, Sir  John  MacDonald  and  Professor 
Montague  Bernard.  In  looking  over 
these  names  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
American  list  includes  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diplomatic  service,  the 
bench,  the  bar  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  while  in  the  English  list 
are  found  the  names  of  the  President  of 
the  Queen's  Council,  an  ex-Minister  and 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington;  the 
Premier  of  Canada;  and  a  representative 
of  the  Universities.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  international  conference  com- 
posed of  a  more  truly  representative 
body  of  men.  Great  as  was  the  task, 
the  ability  and  strength  of  character  of 
the  Commission  was  even  greater.  A 
peaceful  settlement  was  therefore  assured 
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Q  the  veiy  time  of  the  appointment  of 
Commission.  By  May  8,  1871,  they 
agreed  upon  a  treaty  which  was 
mptly  ratified  by  their  respective 
emments.  The  matters  for  which  a 
lement  was  provided  by  the  treaty 
e :  The  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts 
imitted  by  the  Confederate  cruisers 
d  out,  armed  and  equipped  in  the 
ts  of  Great  Britain;  other  claims  for 
iries  by  either  government  to  the 
sens  of  the  other  during  the  Civil  war; 
Atlantic  coast  fisheries;  navigation 
certain  rivers,  including  the  St.  Law- 
:»,  canals  and  Lake  Michigan;  the 
ndary  between  Vancouver  Island  and 
mainland  of  the  United  States. 
f y  discussion  of  the  treaty  and  its 
ilts  will  deal  principally  with  the 
lement  of  the  Alabama  Claims, 
tly  because  it  was  the  most  urgent 
ier  which  came  before  the  Conmiis- 
i  and  partly  because  the  advanced 
idples  of  international  law  enunciated 
t  constitute  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
elopment  of  the  law  of  neutral  rights 
duties.  For  as  the  United  States 
Great  Britian  specifically  agreed  to 
bound  by  them  in  the  future  and  to 
ig  them  to  the  attention  of  other 
ritime  Powers  and  invite  them  to 
3de  to  them,  their  efiPect  has  been  and 
continue  to  be  most  potent, 
.rticle  I.  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  diflferences  have  arisen  be- 
en the  Government  of  the  United 
tes  and  the  Grovemment  of  Her 
tannic  Majesty  and  still  exist,  growing 

of  the  acts  committed  by  the  several 
ids  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
ms;  and  whereas  Her  Britannic 
jesty  has  authorized  her  High  Com- 
sioners  and  Plenipotentiaries  to  ex- 
$s,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the  regret  felt  by 
•  Majesty's  Government  for  the  escape, 
ler  whatever  circumstances,  of  the 
bama  and  other  vessels  from  British 
ts,  and  for  the  depredations  com- 
bed by  these  vessels:  Now  in  order 
emove  and  adjust  all  complaints  and 
ms  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 

to  provide  for  the  speedy  settiement 


of  such  claims,  which  are  not  admitted 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Gt>vemment, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
all  the  said  claims,  growing  out  of  acts 
committed  by  the  said  vessels  and 
generically  known  as  the  'Alabama 
Claims,'  shall  be  referred  to  a  Tribunal 
of  Arbitrators,  to  be  appointed  in  the 
following  manner:  One  shall  be  named 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
one  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  His 
Majesty  the  Eang  of  Italy,  shall  be  re- 
quested to  name  one;  the  President  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  shall  be  requested 
to  name  one;  and  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  shall  be  requested  to 
name  one." 

Vacancies  on  the  tribunal  were  to  be 
filled  by  the  original  appointing  power, 
but  in  case  of  their  failure  to  act  within 
two  months,  the  King  of  Sweden  was  to 
be  requested  to  make  appointments  to 
fill  sudi  vacancy  or  vacancies,  as  the  case 
might  be.  In  accordance  with  this 
article  the  King  of  Italy  appointed  Count 
Fredric  Sclopis;  the  President  of  Switzer- 
land, Mr.  Jacob  Staempfli;  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  the  Viscount  Itazuba;  the 
Queen  of  England,  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
bum;  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Count  Sclopis  was  made  president  of  the 
board,  and  Geneva  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting.  There  was  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  this  choice  of  place,  as 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  State  least  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  European  politics.  In 
other  words  it  is  par  excellence  the  land 
of  neutraUty. 

Article  n.  of  the  treaty  laid  down  the 
following  rules,  which  together  with  the 
''principles  of  international  law  not  in- 
consistent therewith,"  were  to  be  ap- 
plied and  to  govern  the  arbitrators  in  the 
decision  of  the  case:  "A  neutral  Govern- 
ment is  bound — First,  to  use  due  diligence 
to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming  or 
equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any 
vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to 
beUeve  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry 
on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is 
at  peace;  and  also  to  use  like  di\i^TiRfe\» 
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pievent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or 
to  cany  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel 
having  been  specially  adapted  in  whole 
or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to 
warlike  use.  Secondly,  not  to  permit 
or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of 
its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval 
operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation 
of  miUtaiy  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  re- 
cruitment of  men.  Thirdly,  to  exercise 
due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters, 
and,  as  to  all  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
forgoing  obligations  and  duties." 

With  these  instructions  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  juiy  could  do  otherwise  than 
find  for  the  plaintiff.  And  this  they  did. 
The  character  of  the  decision  is  therefore 
due  quite  as  much  to  the  diplomatic 
victory  won  by  the  framers  of  the  treaty 
at  Washington  as  to  the  devotion  to  l^al 
duty  manifested  by  the  jury  at  Geneva. 
The  award  was  a  lump  sum  of  $15,- 
500,000  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
generically  known  as  the  ''Alabama 
Qaims,"  this  money  to  be  divided  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  such 
manner  as  it  should  see  fit.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockbum  was  the  only  dissenting 
arbitrator. 

The  other  claims  by  the  citizens  of 
either  State  against  the  government  of 
the  other  were  referred  to  a  commission 
of  three,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  third  to 
be  chosen  by  them  acting  conjointly, 
and  in  case  of  their  failure  to  agree  within 
a  period  of  three  months  the  appointment 
to  be  made  by  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Washington.  A  similar  provision  was 
made  for  the  settlement  of  the  fisheries 
question. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  St. 
Lawrence,  Yukon,  Stikine  and  Porcu- 
pine, and  of  the  Welland,  St.  Qair  flats, 
St.  Lawrence  and  other  canals  by  the 
citizens  of  both  countries,  subject  only  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  of  either 
country  within  its  own  territory  as  are 


not  inconsistent  with  the  privil^e  of  free 
navigation,  was  provided  for  in  Artides 
XXVI.  and  XXVII.  of  the  treaty. 
Article  XXVIQ.  provided  for  the  free 
navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  by  subjecb 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  for  Uie  period 
of  ten  years  and  ''further  until  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  after  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to 
terminate  the  same.*' 

By  Article  XXXIV.  the  Emperor  of 
Grermany  was  made  arbitrator  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  Ae 
boundary  line  between  Vancouver  Ishmd 
and  the  United  States  should  be  run 
through  the  Bosario  Straits,  as  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  or  through  the  Canal 
de  Haro,  as  claimed  by  the  United  States. 
The  securing  of  the  submission  of  this 
question  to  arbitration  was  equivalent  to 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
as  no  tribunal  could,  imder  the  treaty  of 
1846,  decide  otherwise  than  in  her  favor. 

Thus  by  peaceful  diplomacy  all  oat- 
standing  qu^tions,  some  of  which  were  a 
severe  strain  upon  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  nations,  were  settled  in  a 
way  sufiBdently  favorable  and  entirdy 
creditable  to  the  United  States.  So  finn 
and  universal  has  been  the  conviction  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  treaty  that  during  the 
lapse  of  three  decades  there  has  hem  no 
revival  of  any  of  the  controversies  settled 
by  it.  To  such  an  extent  did  it  remove 
the  cause  of  friction  between  the  two 
nations  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  good 
understanding  between  them  that  imder 
its  cementing  influence  they  have  for  a 
generation  drawn  closer  and  doser  to- 
gether, so  that  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  any  formal  alHance,  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  two  nations  between 
whom  there  is  a  firmer  entente  cordiale^ 
Such  has  been  its  strength  that  not  even 
the  belligerent  message  of  President 
Cleveland  could  cause  more  than  a 
temporaiy  riffle  in  the  smooth  current  of 
their  relations. 

But  not  only  have  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  been  sharers  in  its  beneficent 
results,  others  as  weU  have  reaped  sub- 
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slantial  benefits  from  it;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  for  one  moment  that  the 
extent  to  which  it  made  use  of  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  settling  international  con- 
troyeisies  makes  it  a  precedent,  the 
salutaiy  influence  of  which  has  enriched 
all  nations.  True  there  are  some  nations 
that  have  not  profited  as  they  should  by 
the  example,  as  the  blood  and  treasure 
now  being  poured  out  in  the  Orient 
amply  testify,  but  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
aJili^TLl  things  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  it  did  accomplish  some 
things,  and  that  those  some  things  are 
of    such    a    character    that    they    will 


always  be  a  credit  to  the  framers  of  the 
treaty. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Caleb  Gushing,  who  was 
probably  more  familiar  with  the  treaty 
than  any  one  else  save  its  framers,  was 
correct  in  saying  that  it ''  has  already  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  a  monumental  act  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind;  and  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  hereafter  a  lofty  place  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  diplomacy  and  the 
international  jurisprudence  of  Europe 
and  America." 

Edwin  Maxst. 

MorganUywrif  W.  Va. 


IS  DIVORCE  A  FORWARD  OR  A  BACKWARD  STEP? 

Bt  Kate  Richards  O'Habb. 


MmiSTEBS'  Alliances  in  various 
cities  have  voted  that  no  member 
may  officiate  at  a  wedding  where  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  have  been 
divorced. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  men 
are  honest  and  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
mitigate  the  growing  evil  of  divorce,  but  it 
would  seem  that  they  are  working  from  a 
false  premise.  Sex  attraction  existed  long 
before  there  were  ministers  and  minis- 
ters' alliances,  and  it  seems  scarcely 
reasonable  tKat  the  very  basic  principle 
of  life  will  be  materially  affected  by  the 
resolutions  of  these  good  men. 

In  Mexico,  when  the  vast  holdings  of 
the  Church  were  confiscated  by  the 
government,  the  priests  found  them- 
selves not  in  a  state  of  ''notable  pros- 
perity." To  replenish  the  depleted 
church  coffers,  marriage  fees  were  raised 
to  twenty  dollars.  The  average  peon 
never  possessed  one-twentieth  of  that 
amount  at  any  one  time  in  his  life. 
Hence  it  is  perfectiy  dear  that  the  clergy 
placed  a  premium  on  illicit  unions,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  lads  and  lasses 
loved  as  of  old.  Notwithstanding  that 
no  marriage-bells  rang  for  the  poor,  the 


average  number  of  new  homes  was 
established  and  the  birth-rate  showed 
no  diminution.  Race-suicide  is  not  yet 
fashionable  in  Mexico.  If  Love  laughs 
at  locksmiths,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  be  duly 
impressed  when  ministers  frown.  Hoaiy 
heads  have  long  sought  to  subdue  the 
littie  god,  but  he  has  snapped  his  fingers 
in  their  faces,  and  the  Ministers'  Alliance 
will  have  no  better  luck. 

Eveiy  right-minded  man  and  woman 
is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  these  good 
gentiemen  in  their  endeavors,  but  since 
divorce  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause,  it 
would  show  greater  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  these  followers  of  the  Nazarene  if  they 
would  seek  the  cause  of  divorce,  and 
possibly  in  the  cause  they  might  find  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  working  out  the 
plan  for  the  universe. 

That  divorce  is  increasing  no  one 
denies;  but  may  this  not  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  world  moves,  and 
in  moving  sometimes  gets  out  of  perfect 
adjustment  ?  We  do  not  feel  that  we  as  a 
family  are  retrograding  when  our  im- 
proved financial  condition  enables  us  to 
move  into  a  new  and  more  conunodious 
house,  but  our  tempers  may  be  aorelj 
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tried  by  the  upheaval  and  it  may  be 
some  months  before  the  wheels  of  domes- 
tic machineiy  move  smoothly.  The 
whole  human  family  is  moving  out  of  an 
old,  outworn  social,  economic  and  theo- 
logical house  into  a  new  one,  and  family 
jars  are  bound  to  result. 

Time  was  when  there  were  no  divorces, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason.  The  wife 
was  not  a  wife  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  but  a  chattel  slave.  In  Biblical 
times  the  one-sided  arrangement  of  a 
m^an  putting  away  his  wife  simply  meant 
that  a  poor  slave  was  turned  out  on  the 
highway  at  her  master's  caprice.  "  When 
kmghthood  was  in  flower"  the  wife,  at 
least  among  the  leisure  classes,  was  still 
a  slave;  ''lord  and  master"  really  meant 
something  in  the  old  days.  As  women 
were  considered  in  this  light  and  were 
educated,  or  rather  miseducated,  to  suit 
their  position,  with  every  law,  custom 
and  prejudice  directed  toward  keeping 
them  in  mental,  moral  and  physical 
subjection,  the  reason  for  their  not 
rushing  into  the  divorce  court  is  apparent. 
Not  because  they  were  better  than 
twentieth-century  women  did  they  sub- 
mit to  brutal  husbands,  but  because 
there  was  no  way  in  which  they  could 
make  their  voices  heard. 

The  world  moves  forward,  and  in 
moving,  life  and  opportunities  for  women 
have  completely  changed.  With  the 
working  man,  she  has  passed  from  the 
position  of  slave  to  that  of  serf  and  now 
enjoys  **  freedom  of  contract."  She  goes 
to  the  public  school  with  her  brother; 
works  behind  the  counter  with  him; 
has  displaced  him  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  school;  is  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  masculine 
practitioner,  and  in  fact  enters  every 
field  of  endeavor  that  men  have  entered. 
This  advent  of  woman  into  the  field  of 
affairs  could  have  but  one  effect.  It  has 
broken  down  her  feeling  of  inferiority  to 
the  male.  She  has  hesitatingly  tried  her 
wings  and  they  have  sustained  her,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  own  powers 
has  grown  up  a  sense  of  her  rights,  and 
one  of  her  rights  is  the  right  to  be  happy. 


We  shall  never  know  the  honors  of  the 
old  slave  maniages.  There  is  no  word 
in  the  Bible  that  tdls  of  the  heartaches 
of  the  mothers  of  the  Jewish  race;  their 
wail  is  not  recorded.  It  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  note  the  plaint  of  slaves. 
Only  the  free  or  masters  were  heard  id 
the  synagogues  or  through  the  written 
records,  and  the  women  were  neither 
free  nor  masters.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  women  of  that  day 
were  too  happy  to  complain;  bq^cmd 
doubt  the  reverse  was  true,  but  the 
power  to  complain  lay  wholly  with  one 
side  of  the  house. 

More  women  apply  for  divorce  to-day 
than  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  they 
could  not  apply  for  divorce  then  and 
may  do  so  now.  Then  if  they  protested 
their  voices  were  probably  muffled  with 
a  club  or  in  the  castle  hold,  and  their 
daring  was  rebuked  by  the  parish  piiesL 
If  their  masters  sent  Uiem  to  the  guest's 
bedchamber  at  night,  th^  had  no  choice 
but  to  submit.  At  least  there  is  no 
protest  recorded,  though  we  read  of 
some  women  daring  enough  to  despatdi 
their  lords  in  lieu  of  a  divorce. 

To-day  the  divorce  court  exists  as  a 
place  where  women  may  register  their 
protests,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  make 
use  of  it.  That  it  is  the  best  place  of 
protest  I  do  not  for  a  moment  daim. 
It  is  only  a  makeshift,  and  a  sorry  one 
at  that;  but  seemingly  it  must  be  en- 
dured until  society  has  moved  into  its 
new  quarters,  when  the  necessity  for 
divorce  wiU  be  eliminated  or  a  less  dis- 
graceful method  devised. 

Growing  pains  are  uncomfortable,  but 
they  are  indications  that  we  are  attaining 
the  stature  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
The  travail  of  birth  means  suffering,  but 
it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  joy  of  mother- 
hood, and  we  count  that  joy  ample  com- 
pensation. The  present  disoi^anixed 
state  of  society  portends  the  birUi  <rf  a 
new  social  system,  and  we  can  but  endure 
and  labor  for  a  quick  and  easy  transition 
from  the  dd  to  the  new. 

Kate  Richari>8  O'Habe. 

Chandler,  Olda. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL.* 


Bt  Joaquin  Miller. 


Chapter  XVI. 

BEHOLDy  THE  CITY  BEAIITIFUL! 

Thv  bun  lav  molten  in  the  sea 
Of  sand  and  all  the  sea  was  rolled 
In  one  broad,  bri^t  intensity 
Of  gold  and  gold  and  gold  and  gold. 

AS  THE  rosy  fingers  of  morning 
^  reached  out  of  heaven,  laid  aside 
nights'  somber  mantle  from  the  mountain- 
tops  and  lightly  touched  the  tawny  bosom 
of  the  desert,  a  vision  of  indescrible 
splendor  rose  up  from  the  far-off  levels 
of  boundless  yellow  sands  to  the  east 

Golden  sunlight  and  glittering  yellow 
sands  were  warp  and  woof,  and  all 
woven  into  one.  You  could  not  say 
which  was  sunlight  and  which  was  sea, 
which  was  gold  or  golden  sun. 

But  the  miracle  of  it  all  was  the  forest 
of  spires,  minarets,  towers,  pyramids, 
obelisks  and  the  like  that  rose,  a  mirage, 
above  the  levek  of  the  desert.  The  cross, 
the  crescent,  the  fire-worshipei^s  glowing 
signs  of  the  rising  sun,  all  were  here  in 
nmaring  magnitude;  and  all  in  gorgeous 
glory  and  harmony  of  form  and  color. 

Far  away  they  seemed,  like  the  dim 
and  distant  ouUines  of  some  glorious 
New  Jerusalem,  or  an  inspired  dream  of 
a  prophet  of  Grod  in  Israel. 

''Beautiful!  BeauUful!  Beautiful!  Oh, 
that  is  indeed  my  dream  of  the  City 
Beautiful!  Would  to  God  it  could  be 
real!"  sighed  the  man  as  he  turned  away 
his  eyes  a  moment  to  rest  them  from  the 
splendid  sight 

**  It  is  all  real,"  said  the  priest,  gently. 
He  had  come  in  with  the  sun  to  see  what 
he  might  do  to  serve  the  stranger;  for 
here  there  was  no  occasion  for  locks  or 
closed  doors,  for  clerics  or  call-boys. 

''All  real?  That,  that  all  real ?  Then 
you  found  the  City  of  the  Sun  on  coming 
to  this  wilderness.  You  surely  found  one 
of  the  fabled  cities  of  gold  that  the  daring 
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Spaniard  searched  for  so  persistently," 
said  the  man,  as  he  tum^  again  and 
looked  upon  the  glorious  spectacle. 

"No,  we  built  it  all.  We  still  are 
building;  for  our  work  is  only  begun." 

The  man  threw  out  his  hand  and  caught 
the  priest  desperately  by  the  arm. 

"  Let  me  go  back  to  the  hard  realities 
of  my  rocks,  for  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  see 
more  of  these  splendid  visions,  and  then 
after  all  have  to  waken  and  see  them  fade 
to  nothing." 

The  priest  sat  down  beside  him,  hold- 
ing him  tenderiy  by  the  hand  which  had 
been  thrown  out  so  wildly  toward  him. 

" I  assert  it  is  all  real,"  he  said.  "You 
see,  at  first,  when  we  ciune  and  settled 
here  where  the  old  Toltec  ruins  lay,  we 
had  not  progressed  in  science  so  far  as 
we  now  have.  Then  our  learned  men 
had  not  emancipated  themselves,  and  so 
were  busy  breaking  the  shackles;  and 
then  it  took  time  to  experiment  and 
give  full  play  and  practice  to  their  designs. 
But  now  they  can  build  a  city  in  the 
desert  almost  in  a  day." 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  priest  a 
moment  hard  and  steadily.  A  gentle 
and  reassuring  pressure  of  the  hand  was 
his  only  answer.     Finally  the  priest  said: 

"If  you  will  look  toward  the  right  of 
the  loftiest  obelisk  you  will  see  a  most 
stately  pyramid.  That  was  the  first 
thing  built  by  their  new  process,  as  a  sort 
of  experiment" 

The  man  looked,  and  beheld  what 
seemed  to  him  a  pyramid  more  noble  than 
that  of  Cheops.    The  priest  went  on: 

**  Of  course  there  was  nothing  new  in 
this  building  a  pyramid  out  of  desert  sands. 
This  was  rather  an  acknowledgement 
to  the  Egyptians.  We  claim  only  to 
have  restored  a  lost  art" 

"How,  what?" 

The  man  had  hastQy  pressed  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  hard  against  his 
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burning  foiehead;  for  a  strange  and 
sudden  thought  had  pierced  his  brain. 
The  priest  continued: 

''There  must  have  been  great  inunda- 
tions of  sand  from  Sahara  in  the  olden 
time.  And  this  sand  had  to  be  disposed 
of.  They  could  not  continually  pour  it 
into  the  Nile,  and  so  they  cemented  it  and 
built  the  pyramids  out  of  it, — ^yes,  carried 
it  up  on  their  backs,  peihaps,  and  there 
fused  and  cemented  and  melted  it  into 
shapely  blocks  as  they  desired  by  the  use 
of  chemicals.  And  so  they  got  rid  of  the 
sand  and  had  the  shapely  pyramids  to 
look  upon  and  perpetuate  the  story  of  the 
lost  arts  of  inmiortal  and  glorious  old 
Egypt." 

By  this  time  the  man  had  laid  his  left 
hand  on  the  hand  of  the  priest  which  held 
his  own.  But  he  was  too  eager  to  listen, 
and  to  learn,  to  do  more  than  this,  or  to 
even  move  his  lips. 

"But,"  continued  the  priest  with  en- 
thusiasm, "our  scientists  have  done 
more  than  restore  this  lost  art  in  the 
building  of  cities.  There  are  no  beasts 
of  burthen  here  as  in  Egypt.  In  free- 
dom, where  men  can  really  follow  their 
natural  and  wholesome  desires,  labor  is 
free  to  choose  its  vocation  and  its  hours. 
Necessity  does  not  force  a  man  to  do  the 
most  menial  work.  The  hardest  toiler 
gets  the  best  pay  with  us,  and  the  pleas- 
antest  tasks  the  lightest  pay.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  employment  of 
science  to  make  labor's  tasks  light  and 
pleasant,  rather  than  merely  profitable 
to  the  employer.  I  spoke  of  the  fusing 
of  sand  with  chemicals.  Well,  now,  an 
elevator  is  not  a  pretty  thing,  nor  a 
poetical  thing,  nor  is  it  quite  what  I 
mean;  but  if  you  keep  in  your  mind  the 
idea  of  an  elevator,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
loading  of  wheat,  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  we  gather  up 
sand  from  the  desert  and  carry  it  to  the 
tops  of  our  tallest  edifices,  and  then  melt 
it  into  column  and  spire  and  dome,  as 
readily  and  easily  as  you  can  write  your 
name  in  the  sand  with  a  walking-stick." 

The  man  turned  his  face  once  more  to 


look  at  tower  and  tomb,  minaret,  cross, 
crescent,  and  all  the  numberiess  woiks 
before  him  under  the  glowing  sun,  in  the 
buildings  of  the  City  Beautiful.  With 
grateful  heart  he  cried: 

"'And  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the 
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rose. 

"The  desert,"  said  the  priest,  "is  the 
place  for  the  rose.  The  only  real  place 
for  the  rose  is  in  the  fervid  sands  of  the 
desert.  Warm  sands  above,  artesian 
water  below,  and  you  have  such  roses  as 
the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  Gardoi 
of  Eden.  As  for  cities,  we  simply  could 
not  build,  never  could  have  biult  as  we 
have  built,  but  for  this  beautiful  sea  of 
desert  sand." 

"  I  observe  that  you  have  the  symbds 
of  all  religions,"  said  the  man,  medita- 
tively, after  looking  once  more  far  out 
and  under  the  newly-risen  sun. 
No,  we  have  but  one  rdigion." 
Then  why  do  I  see  all  these  various 
symbols  ?  " 

"These  are  but  harmonies  and  tradi- 
tions, histories  in  the  air." 

"  Then  what  is  this  one  rdigion,  pray  ? " 

The  priest  was  silent  for  a  long  time, 
still  holding  to  both  the  hands  that  had 
been  thrust  with  eager  inquiry  into  his. 
At  last  he  said: 

"  I  should  like  to  coin  a  new  word.  I 
should  like  to  find  some  fusing  and  melt- 
ing chemical,  such  as  they  use  out  yonder 
in  melting  and  fusing  together  the  sandi 
in  building  temples  and  shrines  in  all 
religions.  But  I  am  not  cunning  in 
speech.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  our  <me 
religion  is  to  love  truth,  to  love  country, 
to  do  good." 

"  And  what,  then,  do  you  worship  ?  " 

Again  the  good  priest  was  a  long  time 
silent.  He  looked  down  to  the  floor  and 
then  up  and  out  and  far  away.  At  last 
he  said  slowly,  humbly,  and  hardly  above 
his  breath: 

"We  worship  Truth,  Duty,  Beauty. 
Blend  these  three,  this  trinity,  and  iH 
religions  together,  as  they  blend  yonder 
sands,  and  Uien  call  it  God.  We  worship 
that— God." 
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Chafteb  xvn. 

IN   HER  PRESENCE  AT  LAST. 

He  wauesd  the  world  with  bended  head. 
There  is  no  thing,"  he  moaning  said. 
That  must  not  some  day  join  tne  dead." 

He  sat  where  rolled  a  river  deep; 
A  woman  sat  her  down  to  weq>; 
A  child  lay  in  her  lap  asleep. 

The  waters  toudied  the  mother's  hand. 
He  blessed  the  babe.    He  passed  from  land. 
But  left  it  laughing  in  the  sand. 

That  one  kind  word,  that  one  good  deed. 
Was  as  if  YOU  should  plant  a  aSod 
In  sand  along  death's  sable  brede. 

And  looking  from  the  farther  shore 

He  saw,  where  he  had  sat  before, 

A  li^t  that  grew,  grew  more  and  more. 

He  saw  a  growing,  Rowing  throng 
Of  happy  people  white  and  strong 
With  laith,  and  jubilant  with  song. 

It  srew  and  grew,  this  little  seed 
Of  TOod  sown  in  that  day  of  need, 
Unm  it  toudied  the  stars  indeed! 

And  then  the  old  man  smiling  said. 
With  youthful  heart  and  lifted  head, 
'No  good  deed  ever  joins  the  dead." 
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^HE  world  is  too  much  with  us." 
We  must  turn  back  to  some  of 
the  old  beliefs.  We  can 't  get  to  heaven 
on  a  railroad  car,  no  matter  how  fast  it 
runs.  O  my  preachers,  this  railroad 
leveling  of  all  things  is  terrible,  mon- 
strous; for  it  is  making  monsters  of  men, 
leveling  them  down  so  that  their  roads 
can  cross  over  all  religion  into  heaven. 
You  have  explained  away  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  down  in  hell. 

My  friend,  who  was  this  Jesus  Christ  ? 
There  was  but  one  Christ,  a  poor  car- 
penter, who  said:  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast 
and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  come, 
follow  me."  But  you  are  preaching 
another  Christ  entirely. 

Several  times  Spain  arose  and  turned 
out  the  priests  who  had  got  hold  of  the 
gold.  I  implore  you,  teach  the  true 
Christ  Tell  your  splendid  paymasters 
that  the  people  can  rise  up  as  easily  as  of 
<Ad  and  turn  the  rich  people  out,  as  the 
rich  priests  were  turned  out.  They  can 
even  go  out,  out  in  the  wilderness  as  the 


Jews  went  out,  and  build  new  worlds,  if 
their  taskmasters  continue  to  oppress 
them. 

As  the  priest  and  the  stranger  ap- 
proached her  wide-open  door  under  the 
olive-trees,  she  came  forward  to  meet 
them. 

The  same  ardent  sincerity,  the  same 
eloquence  of  silence  on  her  pale  and 
passionless  Ups!  Ah,  how  pale  she  was! 
Her  once  black  hair  had  whitened  with 
her  beautiful  face.  The  care,  toil,  en- 
durance of  other  days  had  taxed  her 
terribly.  She  was  now  paying  that  tax 
with  her  precious  life.  And  yet,  she  was 
so  beautiful  still !  But  it  was  the  beauty 
of  the  grand  old  battlements  of  Rome  in 
the  moonlifi^ht,  the  majestic  and  miirhty 
ruin  of  Sak  on  the  U  at  nighT^  ^ 

Her  great,  pathetic  eyes  koked  at  the 
stranger  as  if  looking  out  from  another 
worid  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  threw 
her  two  hands  out  as  if  throwing  them 
across  the  years  that  had  rolled  between 
them.  The  years  were  spanned,  swept 
aside,  and  the  two  were  as  of  old. 

The  priest  went  on  his  way  without 
words.  There  are  times,  and  they  are 
very  frequent,  when  words  are  an  im- 
pertinence. 

People  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
semi-tropics,  did  not  Uve  in  houses  much. 
Without  a  word  she  slowly  led  out  and 
along  by  the  fountains  and  trees  where 
the  birds  sang. 

There  were  no  servants,  indeed  no 
noise  or  friction  of  any  sort  anywhere. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  had  at  last  found 
a  land  on  earth  that  had  some  sense  of 
heaven.  Here  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  one 
eternal  Sabbath.  And  right  and  left,  up 
and  down  the  long  wooded  and  watered 
streets,  people  were  coming  and  people 
were  going;  pausing  now  to  speak  to  one 
another  in  a  soft  and  restful  fashion, 
lingering  to  listen,  turning  about  to  catch 
a  last  look  or  word,  but  that  was  all; 
there  was  no  haste,  and  the  chattering 
was  all  left  to  the  birds. 

Passing  on  and  up  and  around  through 
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lanes  of  perfumed  woods,  by  sparkling 
fountains  and  pleasant  porches,  they 
came  to  the  summit,  or,  rather,  the  center, 
where  the  great  trout-pools  bubbled  and 
boiled  up  through  the  massive  blocks  and 
broken  ruins  of  some  prehistoric  Toltec 
dty.  She  paused  here  to  rest  a  moment, 
and  turned  to  look  below.  She  put  out 
her  hand.   He  comprehended  her  thought. 

She  had  indeed  built  a  dty,  her  City 
Beautiful  in  the  desert.  Tliis,  where 
they  stood,  was  the  hub  of  a  wheel;  in 
every  direction  ran  the  spokes;  at  the 
tips  of  the  spokes  and  far  out  and  around 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ran  a  track 
of  glass,  around  which  cars  of  glass  kept 
gliding,  as  spiders  glide  along,  around 
and  over  their  own  little  world  of  curious 
and  intricate  web,  in  silence  and  har- 
monious perfection. 

''But  the  title-deeds  to  it  all?  The 
world  will  come  this  way  some  day,  and 
then— •' 

''Ah,  that  I  have  provided  for.  You 
are  a  dreamer,  I  am  a  builder.  You  are 
of  heaven,  but  I  am  only  of  earth.  I 
bought  the  whole  fifty  leagues  of  desert 
for  a  small  sum.  And  so  you  see  I  have 
in  this,  at  least,  lived  up  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer:  'Lead  us  not  into  tempation'; 
for  no  man  will  be  tempted  to  try  to  take 
this  land  from  us.  I,  in  turn,  have 
given  all,  by  irrevocable  will,  to  our 
people.  There  is  not  a  human  being 
here,  from  the  priest  who  brought  you 
here  to  the  babe  bom  within  this  hour, 
who  is  not  a  full  partner  in  all  the  real 
interests  of  this  city  of  the  desert.  We 
have  no  disinherited.  The  coming 
together  of  my  people  does  not  enrich 
some  without  toil.  The  landless  do 
not  pay  tribute  to  the  landlords.  AU 
are  equal  owners  in  natural  and  sodal 
values. 

"The  curse  of  all  society  is  the  grant- 
ing of  special  privileges  which  are  the 
survivals  of  the  divine  right  of  force  and 
fraud.  I  determined  that  my  dty  should 
exist  for  the  granting  and  pt«seVving  of 
equal  rights.  I  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  privileges  granted  to  the 


few.  We  have  no  monopoly  laws;  we 
have  no  patent-rights,  or  oopyri^its, 
even." 

"But  is  that  just?"  said  the  man. 
"  Has  not  a  man  a  right  to  his  book  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  right  to  sell  his  book  once, 
but  not  for  a  half-centuiy.  It  is  just, 
when  all  privil^es  are  abdfished  togedier. 
Then  each  man  invents  for  all  and  all 
the  rest  invent  for  him.  It  is  a  free  esi- 
change  of  benefits." 

The  man's  face  shone. 

"I  see!"  he  said.  "The  inc^itive  to 
invention  is  the  love  of  it;  the  reward  is 
the  pleasure  of  creating." 

She  arose  and  they  walked  on,  his 
mind  exalted  with  the  new  idea. 

"And  they  are  all  so  happy  and 
prosperous!"  he  exclaimed,  his  mind 
turning  back  to  the  brown  girls  he  had 
seen  gathering  fruit  among  the  broad 
leaves  as  he  glided  down  from  the 
mountain  the  day  before. 

"So  happy,  so  healthy,  and  so  beauti- 
ful," she  continued,  as  they  entered  a 
retreat  where  she  threw  herself  on  a  Hod's 
skin  that  covered  a  broad,  silken  coodL 
He  sank  at  her  side.  He  put  out  Ids 
hand  to  touch  and  take  hers  to  his  heart 
She  did  not  repel  him.  She  did  not 
take  her  hand  away.  She  did  not  disdain 
his  touch;  but  somehow  her  soul  seoned 
far,  far  away,  above  him,  so  far  above 
him.  So  much  larger  she  seemed  as  he 
sat  there  in  his  narrow  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, that  he  left  like  crouching  down 
on  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

How  tranquilly  grand  she  was  in  all  her 
silent  splendor.  Time  had  only  made 
her  more  glorious,  glorious  in  body  as  in 
soul  it  seemed  now,  now  as  she  sai  there 
all  aglow  and  flushed  with  the  exdte- 
ment  of  their  meeting.  But  it  was  only 
momentary  with  her,  this  flush  and  glow 
and  glory  of  form  and  face.  Beauty 
there  was,  and  glow  and  color,  fervor 
and  fire  even;  but  it  was  the  fire  and 
glow  of  the  dying  sun. 

The  kindly  old  priest  came  back 
after  a  time  to  take  the  stranger  with  him. 
They  wandered  away  together,  and  inja 
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quiet  way  he  talked  when  requested,  veiy 
earnestly  of  himself  to  the  stranger,  and 
as  nearly  as  can  be  recalled  as  foUows: 

**  As  for  being  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest; 
and  yet  I  am  not  now  all  priest.  It  did 
not  seem  good  to  me  that  the  people 
should  be  ignorant  and  dependent  to 
the  end  of  time.  If  the  world  is  to  lay 
aside  the  sword  and  turn  to  the  plough- 
share it  must  be  done  intelligently  if 
done  permanently.  Love  must  be  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  as  well  as  in  the 
hearts  of  the  priests.  Religion  must  be 
a  fact,  not  merely  a  form.  The  people 
are  good,  the  world  is  beautiful,  and 
God  is  love.  Let  the  child  that  comes 
laughing  down  out  of  heaven  to  us, 
clapping  its  tiny  hands  with  delight  all 
day  in  the  open  fields,  not  be  told  that 
it  is  sinful,  and  that  the  world  is  wicked, 
and  that  Grod  is  angiy  with  this  beautiful 
worid  which  he  has  made  for  man.  No, 
no!  God  has  made  each  child  happy, 
and  it  should  be  forbidden  that  man, 
priest  or  layman,  should  make  it  unhappy. 
What  evangelist  has  ever  yet  gone  forth 
preaching  faith  in  man  ?  Not  one.  But 
man  is  and  ever  has  been  preaching  the 
depravity  of  man.  Man  seems  even  to 
try  to  show  the  goodness  of  God  by 
publishing  his  own  wickedness.  It  is 
high  time  to  stop  this.  You  cannot 
make  even  a  child  good  by  forever  forcing 
it  to  believe  it  is  bad. 

Tict  man  go  into  the  desert,  having 
faith  in  Grod  as  Moses  had,  but  above 
all  faith  in  man;  and  with  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  good-will  he  can,  in  this  age, 
when  savage  men  and  savage  beasts  have 
ceased  to  be,  build  such  a  New  Jeru- 
salem as  the  world  has  never  dreamed  of. 

**  Look  at  Salt  Lake, — ^ignorant  leaders, 
a  degrading  reUgion,  the  lowest  of 
Europe  for  a  following,  one-tenth  to  the 
church,  much  time  and  hard  toil  to  the 
temple;  and  yet  the  Union  to-day  con- 
tains no  better,  happier,  or  more  pros- 
perous people.  Therefore  preach  that 
man  is  good,  open  the  sea-doors  and  let 
hungiy  Europe  come  to  people  our 
deserts." 


The  City-Builder  found  himself  being 
irresistibly  drawn  toward  this  thoughtful 
man.  He  asked  him  to  tell  how  it  was 
that  he  came  to  walk  out  and  down  from 
his  high  place  and  take  up  his  home  in 
the  desert. 

Very  deliberately  he  b^an,  after  some 
reflection,  and  spoke,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
remembered,  to  this  effect: 

"There  is  a  sort  of  Free-Masonry,  as 
it  were,  among  men  in  the  world  of 
thought;  a  sort  of  common  ground,  com- 
mon sense,  in  upper  worlds  of  thought. 
The  eminent  theologian  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  more  religious  man  than  the 
eminent  mathematician.  The  eminent 
mathematician  is  not  of  necessity  a 
wiser  man  than  the  eminent  theologian. 
But  in  this  age  of  advancement  all 
thinkers  of  all  creeds  or  callings  have  a 
community  of  thought  on  the  common 
ground  of  conmion-sense.  And  looking 
out  and  down  from  this,  oftentimes  with 
their  gray  heads  laid  close  together,  they 
have  had  their  hearts  torn  continually 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  miseiy  of 
men.  The  eminent  and  thoughtful 
theologians,  most  especially,  have  de- 
plored and  continue  to  deplore  this 
misery,  so  inseparably  interwoven,  in 
the  present  order  of  things,  with  false- 
hood practiced  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Now,  of  these  eminent  men  of 
the  church  there  are,  and  long  have  been, 
two  distinct  kinds:  one  the  kind  that 
pities  the  miseiy  and  deplores  the  ignor- 
ance and  deceit,  but  at  the  same  time 
sees  no  way  out  of  it  all,  and  believes 
that  the  misery  and  the  ignorance  and 
the  deceit  are  inseparable,  and  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  things  as  they 
are  and  go  right  along  with  all  the  false- 
hoods and  all  the  forms  and  all  the  fees. 
The  other  kind  of  man  among  the  emi- 
nent theologians  ib  the  one  who  desires 
to  despise  forms  and  ceremonies  and 
shams,  and  to  walk  in  the  footprints  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene,  without 
pay  or  price.  Of  course  there  is  a  third 
class,  or  kind  of  theologians,  so-called, 
and  this  is,  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
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But  remember,  I  have  been  speaking  of 
eminent  men,  of  thinkers,  not  of  men 
who  enter  the  church  as  they  enter  the 
army,  merely  for  the  money  and  to 
escape  that  one  first  conmiand  of  Grod 
when  man  was  driven  out  of  Eden,  which 
was, '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread.'  But  as  this  large  class 
weighs  nothing  in  the  world  of  thought, 
I  need  not  speak  of  it  again.  The  second 
kind  referred  to,  however,  is  more 
numerous  than  one  would  at  first  believe. 
So,  when  I  learned  that  an  attempt  was 
to  be  made  somewhere  in  the  deserts  of 
America  to  found  a  community  as  an 
example  to  the  world,  on  the  plain, 
brief  precepts,  principles,  example  and 
sermons  of  Jesus  Christ  I  turned  my 
back  on  forms  and  b^ged  to  be  of  it. 
And  then  I  wanted  to  help  destroy  gold 
and  silver,  the  root  of  so  much  evil;  and 
having  long  had  a  theory  that  gold  and 
silver  grow,  as  mosses  or  even  as  potatoes 
gxonr»  I  wanted  time  and  room  and  place 
to  put  it  to  the  test." 

**  And  it  is  you,  you  who  made  all  this 
gold  and  silver  that  glitters  everywhere 
in  such  profusion?  So  much  gold,  and 
yet  a  waiter!" 

''A  waiter  has  simply  combined  some 
of  Gkxl's  elements  and  put  them  in 
favorable  place  to  grow.  The  potato 
which  Magellan  found  in  Brazil  was  not 
fit  to  eat.  Now  it  feeds  half  the  world; 
and  I  can  pave  the  whole  world  with 
gold." 

**  But,"  exclaimed  the  startled  stranger, 
"this  discovery  will  upset  the  whole 
commercial  world." 

"There  is  a  God,"  answered  his  com- 
panion, gravely;  "and  this  discoveiy, 
like  the  discovery  of  America,  like  the 
discoveiy  of  the  properties  of  steam, 
electricity,  all  great  and  good  things, 
came  in  its  full  season.  The  pursuit  of 
wealth,  like  the  ancient  pursuit  of  war, 
has  had  its  uses  as  well  as  its  abuses. 
The  world  in  its  swift  progress  is  fast 
leaving  the  latter  far  behind, — ^though 
there  are  still  those  who  think  the 
butchery  of  their  brothers  a  noble 
pursuit  and  a  fair  expression  of  that 


law  of  nature  which  insists  on  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest;  and  it  may  be  cen- 
turies still  before  the  dull  and  unthinking 
masses  cease  to  regard  hoarding  as  the 
highest  and  chiefest  of  pursuits.  But 
now,  since  we  know  the  secret  of  matdng 
gold  grow  in  the  recesses  of  rocks,  as 
mosses  grow  on  the  outside,  they  will  no 
longer  hoard  gold.  And  that  is  the 
death-blow  to  the  miser  and  the  money- 
lender. 

"  You  know,  when  gold  was  first  found 
in  California,  English  bankers  sent  com- 
missions to  America,  urging  that  silver 
only  be  made  the  commercial  basis.  So 
you  see  that  we  have  only  to  find  gM  in 
such  masses  as  we  have  silver,  a  thing 
still  possible,  even  in  the  mountains  of 
Russia  or  the  Americas,  to  destroy  it  as 
a  basis  of  trade.  And  ah,  what  a  triumph, 
what  a  day  of  emancipation  when  we 
shall  proclaim  our  discoveiy  to  the  world, 
and  Russia  shall  let  loose  her  millions 
from  the  mines  in  the  Ural;  when  the 
bravest  and  best  men  of  our  great  land 
shall  cease  to  destroy  rivers  and  forests 
and  come  out  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
caverns  to  the  sun  and  the  plains  and — *' 

"  And  commerce  shall  cease  ?  '* 

"Conmierce,  in  its  best  estate,  will 
begin." 

"  And  your  currency  ?  " 

"Will  be  honor;  as  it  is  now,  in  nine 
case  out  of  ten,  nine  dollars  in  ten.  A 
merchant  of  long  standing  and  stainless 
name  only  gives  his  name,  his  cheque,  in 
payment.  Is  a  nation  less  than  a  man? 
I  tell  you  that  commerce,  free  and  open 
interchange  between  men  and  nations, 
wiU  only  begin  when  honor  is  made  a 
basis,  instead  of  base  metal, — when  this 
mighty  nation  of  United  States  shall  say 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  it  said  to  its 
own  people  in  the  great  Civil  war,  Here 
is  my  honor,  my  promise  to  pay;  I  have 
done  with  shifting  and  varying  values 
that  wreck  and  impoverish  and  make 
miserable  my  people — ** 

"Butif— ?" 

"There  should  be  no  such  words. 
We  have  only  to  insist  on  it,  to  persist  in 
it,  and  then  how  eagerly  other  nations 
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will  follow!   and  the  poet's  dream,  'the 
federatiou  of  the  world.' " 


Chapter  XV 111. 

GIVE  X7S  THIS  DAT  OUR  DAILY   BREAD. 

The  Dat  sat  by  with  banner  furied; 

His  battered  shield  hung  on  the  wall; 
One  creat  star  walked  the  upper  world. 

All  purple-robed,  in  Statiuy  Hall; 
Some  unseen  reapers  gathered  golden  sheaves. 
The  skies  were  as  the  tree  of  life  in  yeUow  leaves. 

God*s  poor  of  Hdbron  rested.    Then 
Strai^twav  unto  their  presence  drew 

A  captain  witn  his  band  oi  men 
And  smote  His  poor,  and  weU-nish  slew, 

Sayinfj,  "Hence,  ye  poor!    Behold,  the  long  this 
mdbt 

Comes  forth  with  torch  and  dance  and  loud  ddight" 

Hispoor,  how  mud)  th^  cared  to  see! 

How  begeed  they,  prone,  to  see,  to  hear! 
Bat  roake  me  captam  an^y, 

And  drove  them  forth  with  sword  and^^Mar, 
And  shut  the  gate;    and  when  the  king  passed 

throu^ 
Tlieae  lonoy  poor — th^  knew  not  what  to  do. 


Lo,  then  a  soft-voiced  stranger  said: 

''Come  ye  with  me  a  little  n>ace. 
I  know  ^ere  torches  gold  ana  red 

Gleam  down  a  peacoul,  ample  place; 
Where  song  and  perfume  fill  the  restful  air. 
And  men  speak  scarce  at  all.    The  King  is  there. 


t* 


Th^  passed;  th^  sat  a  grass-set  hill — 
What  king  hath  carpets  like  to  this? 

What  kmff  mith  music  like  the  trill 
Of  crickets  'mid  these  silences — 

These  perfumed  sQences,  that  rest  upon 

The  soul  like  sunlight  on  a  hill  at  dawn  ? 

Bdidd  what  bleanngs  in  the  air! 

What  benedictions  in  the  dew! 
These  olives  lift  their  arms  in  prayer; 

Tb^  turn  their  leaves,  God  reads  them  through; 
Yon  lines  where  the  falling^  water  sinp 
Are  fairer-robed  than  dKmsters  of  kmgs. 

lift  now  your  heads!  von  colden  bars 
That  Imild  the  porcn  of  heaven,  seas 

Of  sOver-sailing  golden  stars — 

Yea,  these  are  vours,  and  all  of  these! 

For  yonder  king  hath  never  yet  been  told 

Of  suver  seas  that  sail  these  ships  of  gold. 

Th^  tamed,  they  raised  their  heads  on  high; 

Tney  saw,  the  first  time  saw  and  knew, 
Tlie  awful  glories  of  the  sky, 

Tlie  benedictions  of  the  dew; 
And  from  that  day  Hispoor  were  ridier  for 
Than  all  such  Idi^  as  keep  idiere  follies  are. 

THE  stranger,  having  turned  aside 
from    the   meditative   priest,    felt 
himself    drifting    again    into    Miriam's 


presence.  The  sim  had  gone  down; 
the  stars  were  out,  and  yet  it  was  not 
night,  or  at  least,  it  was  not  dark.  Light, 
light  everywhere!  Not  jets  of  light, 
like  gas,  or  electric-lights,  but  level  sheets 
of  light,  soft,  large,  and  luminous  as  the 
face  of  the  moon.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us  now  ?  " 

He  wanted  to  say  that  he  would  like 
to  sit  and  hear  her  and  her  only,  forever 
and  forever;  for  that  had  been  the  truth. 
He  could  not  have  dared  to  lie  to  her, 
even  in  compliment;  but  he  assented  in 
silence,  and  she  led  on  through  the 
luminous  woods  and  ways  of  glass. 
They  finally  entered  what  seemed  to  be  a 
grove,  with  a  great  table  reaching  far 
down  and  out  of  sight  under  broad- 
sweeping  leaves. 

He  sat  at  her  right  hand.  Grave  and 
learned  men,  beautiful  and  silent  women, 
brown  and  black  and  pearly  white,  were 
here  and  there  between  the  men,  like  fruit 
among  the  foliage  overhead. 

He  could  see  the  stars  and  the  moon  in 
the  blue  sky  through  the  leaves. 

**  What  will  you  do  if  it  rains  ?  " 

With  a  finger  partiy  raised  to  her  lips, 
for  the  music  and  dancing  were  about  to 
b^n,  she  said  kindly,  as  she  leaned  her 
face  so  close  to  his  that  he  breathed  the 
perfume  of  her  hair: 

"  The  sky  which  you  see  is  seen  through 
a  dome  of  glass." 

The  musicians,  some  distance  back  and 
up  in  the  boughs,  like  singing  birds,  were 
not  of  the  old  and  tired  type,  bald  and 
exhausted  from  bad  air  and  bad  lights, 
and  broken  by  care  and  anxiety;  they 
were  ruddy  and  merry  and  full  of  the 
music  of  Jheir  own^h  spirits.-giri8 
here,  boys  there,  middle-aged  men  and 
middle-aged  women;  yet  all  young, 
young  with  the  eternal  youth  of  love  and 
content  and  kindliness. 

A  note!  a  bar!  a  breath  of  warm  wind 
in  the  trees!  Zephyrs?  birds?  iEJolian 
harps  ?  a  far-off  call  of  cooling  waters  ? 
What  was  it,  and  what  did  it  all  mean  ? 

Can  you  conceive  of  silent  music? 
Well,  this  was  silent  music.    At  leasts  it 
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was  music  without  noise.  We  need  say 
no  more  now»  we  might  be  misunderstood 
were  we  to  say  less.  It  was  music  with- 
out the  noise  that  so  insolently  attends 
ordinary  music.  May  we  say  it  was 
noiseless  melody  ? 

It  was  not  Uie  music  of  the  civilized 
city,  it  was  the  new  music  of  the  new 
order  that  is  to  come, — ^the  wild,  free, 
far-off,  and  effortless  melody  of  the  desert 
and  of  the  silent  children  of  the  desert; 
of  love,  peace,  pleasure,  rest.  Suddenly, 
on  a  glass  stage  to  the  right  and  left  and 
among  the  great  banana-leaves  and  lofty 
ferns  with  fronded  palms  that  pushed 
against  the  sky  of  glass  in  heaven,  the 
dancers  glided.  And  they  too  were 
noiseless,  and  they  glided  as  if  in  the  air. 
The  glass  was  so  perfect  that,  like  the 
artificial  sky  overhead,  it  was  invisible. 

To  and  fro,  forward,  back,  bowed  or 
erect,  singly  or  in  couples,  they  sang  and 
sang  in  the  movements  of  their  most 
perfect  bodies.  The  leaves  and  ferns 
were  very  abundant  and  very  broad,  and 
these  dancing  girls  were  natural. 

Then  slowly  all  sound,  all  movement 
of  all  things  ceased.  Slowly  and  un- 
obtrusively a  white-haired  man,  far  down 
among  the  trees,  rose  up  and  solemnly 
bowed  his  head.  Then  all  heads  were 
bowed  with  his ;  each  one  present  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that  was  all. 

As  he  took  his  seat,  a  beautiful  woman 
arose  and  slowly  proceeded  to  read  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Meantime  the  dinner  went  on  as  if  no 
stranger  were  present.  In  fact,  the 
stranger  was  not  allowed  to  feel  that  he 
was  a  stranger. 

And  such  a  dinner! — such  milk  and 
honey,  such  fruits,  such  oils!  Surely 
the  wearied  man  had  come  at  last  upon 
the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  The  Lord 
had  surely  led  him  through  the  green 
pastures  by  the  still  waters. 

And  what  a  continual  melody  of 
melodies,  even  after  the  girls  had  melted 
away  one  by  one  from  among  the  ferns 
and  banana-leaves,  and  the  musicians 
and  all  had  settled  into  place  at  table! — 
a  sort  of  melodious  silence!    No  rattling 


of  knives  on  rattling  plates,  in  the  carving 
and  handling  and  mutilation  of  meats, 
no  coming  and  going  of  servants;  no 
rattling  and  rasping  of  feet  on  marbk 
floors,  they  sat  with  their  feet  on  the  soft, 
white,  natural  sands  of  the  desert 

But  this  one  dining-hall,  or  temple  to 
melody,  was  only  an  example  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  a  similar 
and  yet  very  dissimilar  character;  for 
while  the  people  had  their  individual 
homes,  they  loved  to  come  often  to  these 
pleasant  dining-clubs  or  halls. 

This  dining-hall  which  was  devoted 
to  serious  themes,  and  was  preferred  by 
venerable  men  and  women  of  earnest 
thought,  was  a  smaller  and  less  preten- 
tious place.  Yet  even  here,  peace,  re- 
pose, the  perfect  good-manners,  a  low 
voice,  an  equanimity  of  soul  and  serenity 
of  all  things,  all  things  keeping  har- 
monious melody  with  lisping  leaves  over- 
head and  soft,  warm  sands  underfoot 

The  hall  where  the  men  and  women 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  science 
loved  to  meet  and  dine  was  also  peculiar 
to  itself,  as  were  those  of  poetry  and 
painting.  But  each  and  all  had  this 
dominating  preference  for  nature's  har- 
mony of  color,  harmony  of  source,  har- 
mony of  soul. 

And  now  let  us  mention  one  thing  here 
before  it  is  quite  forgotten.  He  had  been 
here  many  days,  had  sat  at  many  dinners; 
yet  one  day,  when  passing  with  an 
English  clergyman  through  a  herd  of 
fat  cattle,  he  suddenly  remembered  that 
he  had  not  tasted  roast-beef  since  coming 
to  the  place. 

"You  have  not  tasted  roast-l>eef  nor 
any  other  kind  of  meat.  Olive-oil,  butter, 
eggs,  cream  and  so  on,  have  been  your 
closest  approach  to  meat-eating,"  said 
the  good  man,  smiling. 

"  And  you  do  not  eat  animal  food  ? " 
"We  do  not  want  animal  food  here, 
and  we  do  not  need  animal  foo<l  here; 
and  so,  of  course,  we  do  not  eat  our  sleek 
and  mild-eyed  companions." 

"  Of  what  use,  then  are  your  herds  ?  ** 
^For   milk,    butter,    dieese:     besides 
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irhen  these  cattle  grow  so  old  that 
ire  helpless,  they  are  driven  to  a 
!  place  and  relieved  of  life  by  a 
3s  death;  then  we  permit  ourselves 
their  hides." 

js,  you  must  have  shoes." 
)t  at  all  necessary,  not  at  all.  Did 
lan  see  such  pretty  feet  as  Indian 
1  have?  There  have  never  been 
n  earth  such  small  and  pretty  feet 
;  American  Indian  women  have 
\  had.  And  yet  they,  even  in  the 
,  are  and  have  always  been,  so  far 
$sible,  a  barefooted  people.  And 
is  not  only  possible  for  our  women 
I  as  men  to  go  barefooted,  but  it  is 
lesirable  for  comfort.  No,  we  do 
illy  need  much  leather  here,"  added 
Now,  when  I  work  in  the  field — " 
his  surprise  at  the  idea  of  the 
ished  Churchman  working  in  the 
the  stranger  must  have  suddenly 
his  head;  for  he  looked  at  him 
ingly  for  a  second  and  then  con- 

• 
• 

I  was  going  on  to  say,  when  I 
n  the  fields  I  always  go  barefooted, 
ke  the  touch  of  the  soft  soil  and  the 
sand.  It  makes  my  blood  run  like 
and  I  live  in  my  feet  as  well  as  in 
ad  at  such  time.  My  wife,  how- 
till  wears  shoes  when  she  does  her 
ig  or  spinning." 

>ur  wife?    weaving?     Pardon  me, 
•e  jesting." 
ly,  you  shall  see  her  at  her  weaving 

day,  and  soon.  With  us  the 
on  of  all  special  privileges  has 
it  necessary  for  all  to  toil.  But 
all  men  toil,  no  man  need  work 
)r  beyond  his  strength.  Work,  in 
las  become  a  recreation,  a  neccs- 

perfect  enjoyment." 
it  even  when  all  toil,  work  must  be 
Iship." 

)t  at  all.     Two  hours  a  day  at  any 
nnent  will  support  one  nicely." 
it  do  the  rich   work  also?     What 
re  brings  them  to  toil  ?  " 
lere  are  no  rich  in   the  sense  in 

you  use  the  woril.  Of  course 
men    care   more   for   wealth   than 


others,  but  as  they  must  earn  it  they 
must  work  for  it.  The  State  does  not 
equalize  possessions,  but  it  equalizes 
opportunities;  and  there  are  no  wide 
differences  in  possessions  such  as  the 
outside  world  shows.  Ponder  well  on 
this,  my  son.  Inequalities  in  condition 
are  bom  out  of  special  favors  granted 
by  the  State  to  a  few.  There  are  two 
ways  to  cure  this  evil:  Extend  the  same 
favors  to  all,  or  withold  them  from  the 
few.  We  believe  in  the  latter  method, 
which  is  more  truly  in  harmony  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  With  us, 
possession  is  dependent  upon  personal  toil 
or  the  free  gift  of  friendship." 

The  man  pondered.  "It  b  wonder- 
fully simple,  but  it  does  not  get  back  of 
natural  differences." 

"We  do  not  propose  to  question  na- 
ture," said  the  preacher,  with  a  lofty  look 
on  his  face.  "  The  powers  of  the  hunum 
brain  are  infinitely  varied.  The  dullard 
in  one  direction  may  be  wondrously  skil- 
ful in  another.  Men  differ  from  each 
other  very  little  more  than  birds  of  the 
same  species.  Equality  of  chance  will 
prove  this.  Freedom  is  the  magic  word, 
and  has  been  through  all  ages.  We  are 
nearing  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecy." 

The  man  now  spoke  hesitatingly;  he 
had  another  question  to  ask: 

"But  are  there  not  unpleasant  tasks 
which  all  shirk?  Is  not  some  force 
necessary  ?  " 

"  I  see  the  question,"  said  the  preacher. 
"  There  is  no  force  in  our  colony  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  individual,  save  only 
when  the  action  interferes  with  the  equal 
freedom  of  the  rest.  We  have  no  slaves 
on  whom  to  throw  our  menial  tasks. 
All  menial  service  has  disappeared." 

"  But  there  must  be  unpleasant  tasks," 
persisted  the  man. 

"There  were  at  first;  but  as  all  were 
free  to  do  them  or  not,  the  most  un- 
pleasant soon  commanded  the  highest 
wages,  and  the  employers  were  forced 
to  abolish  them  altogether  or  make  them 
pleasant.  It  was  marvelous  how  soon 
invention  turned  itself  in  the  direction  of 
making  heavy  tasks  light,  and  changing  or 
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abolishing  whole  industries.  'Any  in- 
dustry which  depends  upon  the  slaveiy 
of  a  single  one  of  my  people,'  said  our 
great  leader,  'will  be  abolished,  because 
all  my  people  must  be  free.'  This  law 
of  freedom  has  made  every  mine  light  as 
day,  every  factory  silent  and  sunny,  and 
every  menial  task  a  source  of  forward 
movement,  freedom  to  freemen." 

The  good  man's  face  glowed  as  he  spoke. 
His  smile  had  tender  sympathy  in  it. 

The  man  caught  at  the  preacher's  arm. 
"Tell  me  more!"  he  cried.  "The  Ught 
is  breaking  for  me." 

"Go  see  for  yourself,"  smiled  the 
clergyman.  "You  will  not  find  one 
noisome  workshop,  not  one  dark  and 
damp  mine,  nor  one  furnace-like  place 
of  toil  in  the  city.  There  will  be  a  lack 
of  many  things  which  have  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  civilization;  but  we 
say  that  any  industry  or  enterprise  which 
is  based  upon  the  enforced  toil  of  our 
fellow-men  is  not  civilization;  it  is  the 
infamy  of  civilization.  Come  with  me. 
You  will  not  find  a  toil-worn  face,  nor  a 
gnarled  and  trembling,  work-scarred  hand 
in  this  city  of  ours.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  colony  can  throw  the 
head  back  and  laugh  with  joy  of  life  and 
an  unclouded  future.  Come — to  see  b 
to  be  convinced." 

The  bewildered  man  rose  and  followed. 
"  It  is  like  the  law  of  gravity,  it  reaches 
everywhere,  this  law  of  equal  freedom." 

Chapter  XIX. 

THE  TODL  OF  ODD. 

Behold  the  silvered  mists  that  rise 
IVom  all-night  tofling  in  the  com. 

The  mists  have  duties  up  the  skies. 
The  skies  have  duties  with  the  mom; 

While  all  the  world  is  full  of  earnest  care 

To  make  the  fair  world  stiU  more  wondrous  fair. 

More  lordly  fair;  the  statdy  mom 
Moves  down  the  walk  of  golden  wheat; 

Her  guards  of  honor  gild  the  com 
In  golden  pathway  Tor  her  feet; 

The  purpled  nills  she  crowns  in  crowns  of  ffdd. 

And  God  walks  with  us  as  He  walked  of  oui. 

AH,  the  mother's  love  here!  the 
.  lover's  love  here!  the  love  in  the 
hearts  of  all  here!  the  God  in  the  hearts 
of  aU! 


Our  unfortunate  city-builder,  who  luul 
wrought  so  hard  on  his  mountain-ode 
by  the  sea  and  yet  had  failed  so  signal^, 
sought  out,  at  every  opportunity,  the 
silent  and  wonderful  woman  w}k>  had 
done  all  this  since  they  parted  in  BgjjL 
He  wanted  to  sit  at  her  feet  and  leant. 
How  helpless  he  was,  he  now  began  to 
know  too  well.  Would  she  only  teach 
him,  tell  him  how  to  go  on! 

They  sat  one  day  by  the  fountain  in 
the  Toltec  ruins.  The  birds  were  busy, 
the  bees  were  busy. 

""  Yes,  it  is  always  just  like  that  here," 
she  said  at  length.  ^We  all  wtA 
together  and  bring  our  sweets  to  the 
common  hive, — ^not  because  of  law,  but 
because  of  liberty." 

He  bowed  his  head  in  meditation  for  a 
time,  then  said: 

"You  have  succeeded,  I  have  failed. 
It  is  but  right  that  you  tell  me  why  it  is 
that  I,  the  strong  man,  should  ha^e 
failed,  while  you,  the  woman,  and  not  ao 
strong  in  body,  succeeded.  You  wiB 
teU  me?" 

After  some  hesitation  she  began  and 
went  on  slowly;  for  she  was  veiy  tu 
from  strong: 

**  In  the  first  place  you  failed  by  tenqil- 
ing  men  to  leave  you  and  turn  back  to 
the  task-masters  and  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  Why,  had  Moses  himself  set 
his  children  down  on  a  mountain-side 
in  sight  of  some  beautiful  city  and  offered 
them  the  choice  to  stay  or  go,  how  many 
would  have  remained  with  him  and  gone 
forward  to  build  Jerusalem?  William 
the  Conqueror  burned  his  ships  behind 
him,  and  so  kept  his  sixty  thousand  at 
his  side.  Even  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
would  have  returned,  could  they  have 
consistently  done  so,  as  William  Penn  re- 
turned." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  bees 
and  the  birds  and  the  grasshoppers  that 
sung  in  the  grass  at  their  feet  had  it  all 
their  own  way.    Then  she  went  on: 

*'No,  we  here,  removed  from  almoflt 
every  temptation,  do  not  allow  ouisdves 
to  come  and  go  and  evade  the  first  great 
law  of  God  that  you  allowed  to  the  lowest 
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he  low,  the  weakest  of  the  weak, 
in  the  midst  of  every  temptation.'* 
^d  that  first  great  law  of  God  is —  ?** 
'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
yd  till  thou  retumest  to  the  ground/  ** 
e  caught  his  breath  and  said :  '*  Why, 
ought  the  first  great  law  of  Grod  was 
loTe  of  Grod  and  to '  love  thy  neighbor 
bysclf/" 

Hear  me»  hear  me/*  she  said.  **  The 
'  first,  last  words  of  Grod  to  man,  as 
gates  of  Paradise  closed  behind,  were 
e:  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face — ^not  in 
sweat  of  the  face  of  another — shalt 
1  eat  bread  till  thou  retumest  to  the 
ind';  and  we  search  the  Bible  in 
I  for  any  single  exception  in  favor  of 

human  being,  be  he  priest,  prophet, 
ident,  or  king.  Why,  even  the  em- 
ir of  the  heathen  Mongol  must 
V  and  sow  his  field  in  the  sweat  of  his 
*«  And  so  firmly  fixed  is  this  law  of 
I,  established  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
;  the  experience  of  six  thousand  years 
tfies  that  this  is  the  only  padi  to 
ect  health.    This  is  a  positive  law, 

first  law,  and  a  positive  law  that 
lits  of  no  equivocation.  It  feU  from 
voice  of  Grod  centuries  before  Moses 
^hed  up  his  hands  to  receive  the 
ets  where  His  finger,  amid  thunder 

flame,  had  traced  the  negative  laws 
he  Decalogue." 
The  n^ative  laws  ? " 
As  I  said  before,  this  one  first  law, 
;  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat 
thy  face,  is  a  positive  law.  The 
alogue  is   almost   entirely   negative. 

only  let  the  one,  first,  great  com- 
id  be  strictly  observed  and  the 
alogue  will  never  be  broken.     It  is 

one  continual  effort  to  escape  this 

first  command  that  brings  man  in 
iaion  with  the  laws  of  Sinai.  As  for 
law  of  love,  it  is  as  natural  as  nature; 
igh  the  true  reading  is  not  as  you 
i  it  After  the  love  of  Grod,  which 
laeparable  from  all  goodness,  you  are 
kmanded  to  'love  thy  neighbor  as 
lelf/  Do  you  understand  ?** 
Certainly,  and  so  I  have  tried  and 
Itodo.** 


''But  have  you  not  tried  to  love  him 
more?  Mark  you,  you  are  to  'love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself';  not  more  than 
thj^elf ,  but  as  thyself.  Now  as  you  love 
the  good  that  is  in  you,  so  shall  you  love 
the  good  that  is  in  your  neighbor;  as  you 
hate  the  evil  that  is  in  you,  so  shall  you 
hate  and  abhor  the  evil  that  is  in  your 
neighbor, — yea,  hate  it  and  abhor  it." 

A  long  time  he  held  his  head  low  in 
thought  now,  and  she  sat  listening  to  the 
birds,  bees,  grasshoppers,  Grod.  Then 
he  said: 

"Why  may  not  any  resolute  souls,  if 
wise  enough  and  strong  enough,  step  out 
from  the  world  and  into  this  unpeopled 
middle-land,  anywhere,  anywhere  from 
here  up  to  Canada,  or  even  down  to 
Patagonia,  and  do  much  as  you  have 
done  here,  with  this  example  of  yours 
before  them?** 

"  It  should  be  done  and  it  will  be  done, 
over  and  over  again.  The  mistake  has 
been  in  man's  not  believing  in  num. 
Man  has  said  man  is  bad;  kings,  poli- 
ticians, creedists,  have  kept  man  arrayed 
against  man  since  the  dawn  of  histoiy. 
To-day  Europe  keeps  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  men  standing  with  guns  and 
swords  in  hand  to  slay  their  brothers — 
Christians!  But  this  nation  has  grown 
beyond  that;  and  now  the  people  of 
of  this  city  have  grown  beyond  the  idle 
lawyers,  idle  politicians,  and  idle  creedists 
who  continually  tell  us  that  man  is  bad, 
evil,  weak,  worthless,  and  cannot  be  trust- 
ed to  go  forth  from  slavery,  as  Moses 
went  forth  to  found  his  own  dty  in  the 
wilderness." 

"  Then  I  shaU  abandon  my  mountain- 
side above  the  city,  and  lead  my  people 
as  Moses  led  his  people,  and  build  my 
dty  in  the  wilderness  as  you  have  built 
yours." 

He  was  very  much  in  earnest,  but  she 
raised  her  thin  hand  in  protest  as  she 
said: 

"No;  'what  man  putteth  his  hand  to 
the  plough  and  looketh  back?'  Go 
forward  to  the  end  as  you  began.  An 
example  of  great  effort,  even  a  great 
failure,  is  worth  much  to  the  wodd  fi«^« 
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The  foundations  of  cities  planted  by 
man  in  mud  and  malaria  are  shaken. 
Take  New  York,  for  example,  once  a 
small  dty  of  great  men,  now  a  great  city 
of  small  men,  who  contend  and  strive 
and  struggle;  a  city  continually  divided 
against  itself.  And  so  we  know  that  it 
shall  one  day  have  no  place  on  the  map 
of  the  world.  No,  not  wars  or  earth- 
quakes, nothing  of  that  sort  as  of  old 
when  walls  were  built,  but  that  lowest 
of  all  low  pursuits  and  the  coarsest  of  all 
human  qualities,  commerce,  money-get- 
ting,— this  is  in  her  heart  to  her  ruin; 
this  is  the  baneful  wooden  horse  holding 
destruction  within. 

*' You  should  not  have  planted  entirely 
for  profit.  Go  back  and  plant  as  God 
planted.  Remember  the  Bible  says: 
*And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden  wherein  he  caused  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food.* 

"Observe  that  the  trees  'pleasant  to 
the  sight,'  came  first.  Far  back  in  the 
morning  of  the  worid,  before  man  was, 
Grod  planted  a  garden  in  which  the 
beautiful,  'pleasant  to  the  sight,'  was 
preferred  to  the  useful,  that  which  is 
good  for  food.  Yet  man  in  his  arrogant 
domain  over  the  earth  is  ever  ready  to 
destroy  that  which  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  set  up  in  its  place  that  which 
is  good  for  food. 

''Man  seems  to  think  that  the  trees 
were  made  for  man.  The  truth  is  man 
was  made  for  the  trees.  The  trees  came 
in  the  order  of  creation  on  the  third  day, 
age  or  cycle,  while  man  was  left  to  the 
very  last.  Man  was  never  thought  of 
until  long  after  the  trees  were  in  full 
glory.  Long  after,  ages  perhaps,  after 
the  planting  of  the  garden  eastward  in 
Eden  man  was  created.  Man  was  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
the  trees  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good 
for  food.  He  was  placed  'in  the  garden 
to  tend  it  and  to  keep  it.'  It  lool^  as  if 
man  might  have  been  quite  forgotten  had 
he  not  been  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
trees  in  '  the  garden  eastward  in  Eden.' 

"We  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  this 


Pacific  sea-bank,  this  garden  with  its 
white  wall  of  snow  and  worid  of  trees 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  the  new  garden  of 
Eden.  Yet  we  fly  right  in  the  face  of 
Holy  Writ,  Grod,  Nature,  and  strip  our 
garden  and  sell  the  garments  of  our  good 
Mother  Earth  for  gold. 

"There  is  nothing  plainer  in  all  the 
pages  of  the  Bible  than  the  truth,  that 
man  was  made  to  tend  and  keep  the  trees. 
There  is  nothing  truer  in  all  the  pages  of 
history  than  that  where  man  desboyed 
the  trees  he  himself  has  been  destroyed. 

"America  owes  ever  so  much  to  the 
Indians  for  their  care  and  skill  in  forestiy. 
But  for  the  savage,  so-called,  we  would 
have  found  but  a  barren  waste  along 
the  Atiantic  sea-bank.  One  of  the  oldest 
books  touching  on  American  forests,  in 
the  British  Museum,  has  this  statemmt 
in  quaint  old  English,  that  'the  squats 
(squaws?)  do  in  the  moist  St.  Martin's 
sunmiertime,  when  the  leaves  have  faUen, 
set  fire  to  the  leaves,  and  so  do  not  gbIj 
prevent  great  fires  in  the  diy  season,  but 
they  do  bum  away  the  underwood  so 
that  you  may  ride  to  the  hounds  as  in  an 
English  park.' 

"  When  the  great  American  poet  comes 
he  will  lift  his  face  to  the  trees  that  are 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  sing  as  never 
sang  man  since  the  seers  of  old,  who  saw 
and  knew  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

"  Consider  if  you  can  the  sublime,  the 
simple,  imperial  dignity  of  a  single  great 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
there  is  no  tree  great  or  small  that  is  not 
pleasant  to  the  sight;  fronting  the  four 
winds  of  Heaven,  sun  or  rain,  flame  or 
frost,  lifting  his  arms  in  attitude  of  prayer 
through  all  the  centuries,  drawing  his 
shapely  presence  up  and  up  and  up,  his 
thousands  tons  of  weight.  By  what  hard 
and  terrible  toil  we  may  not  know,  but 
we  must  surely  know  that  there  can  be  no 
hard  toil,  no  weighty  work  like  the  work 
of  a  great  tree  to  climb  up  and  up  and  up 
toward  the  sun  through  all  the  battling 
elements  and  to  hold  his  place  there,  as 
if  to  prop  the  very  porch  of  Heaven,  the 
House  of  Him  who  caused  '  every  tree  to 
grow  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight.* 
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when  the  great  tree  falls,  observe 
3  not  in  battle,  not  in  storm,  but 

of  absolute  calm  and  stillness, 
ry  strange,  but  only  in  days  of 
1  you  hear  the  thunder  of  a  falling 

the  forest.  And  how  he  falls, 
.'ror  to  the  last,  silent  as  Csesar. 

will  stay  on  your  steeps  of  stone 
ad,  planting  and  planting  till  you 
forest  of  trees  *  pleasant  to  the 
You  will  make  pleasant  resting- 
or  the  poor  who  will  come  from 

city  for  a  breath  of  air.  You 
i  work  to  the  poor  by  heaping  of 
les  into  towers,  pyramids,  monu- 

0  love.  These  white  tombs  and 
bursting  up  through  your  green 
ntH  be  beautiful,  beautiful,  so 
il  that  people  will  want  to  rest 
id  rest  there.  Give  them  a  place 
the  living  and  the  dead." 

,  yes;  I  will.  But  what  a 
has  been  wrought  here!" 

1  not  a  miracle,"  she  hastened  to 
!  simply  removed  all  friction.    As 

stupendous  work  which  is  being 
uid  she  lifted  her  face  toward  the 
g  sea  of  spires  and  towers  beyond, 
cost  scarcely  a  thought;  and  it 
(t  no  man  any  waste  of  time, 
inent  humanitarians  who  gathered 
le  here  had  time,  as  never  before 
istory  of  man,  to  reaUy  think,  and 
e  humanitarians.  There  was  an 
cenary  saying  that  time  is  money. 
;em  the  man  who  saves  time  to 
the  only  real  millionaire.  He  is 
|r  a  millionaire,  he  is  the  emanci- 
'  the  human  race." 
Ruskin  has  said  that  man  should 
;  man  to  work,  then  the  cattle, 
B  machine." 

,  and  Morris  taught  that  we 
turn  back  to  the  old  pastoral 
md  live  as  the  shepherds  lived." 
d  this  with  a  sad  shake  of  the 
"Why,  this,"  she  went  on,  "is 
if  the  two  great  captains  of  Moses 
med  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
But  at  the  same  time  these 
rs  show  us  that  the  world  is  ripe. 


ready  for  open  revolt  against  the  hard 
and  bitter  conditions  of  its  people." 

She  paused,  and  he  took  the  occasion 
offered  to  look  her  in  the  face,  and  with 
bitter  remembrances  ask  her  again  why 
he  had  failed  so  sadly;  why  his  long 
endeavor  to  build  up  a  dty  on  the  moun- 
tain-side should  have  been  so  despised; 
for  he  felt  she  had  not  told  all. 

At  last  she  said  slowly,  sadly:  "Why, 
then,  in  the  second  place,  you  failed 
because  of  your  vanity,  your  painful  and 
most  pitiful  vanity." 

The  sudden  flush  of  pain  that  swept 
over  his  face  as  his  eyes  fell  before  her 
told  how  truly  the  probe  had  gone  to  the 
heart,  and  how  necessary  was  the  cruel 
surgery.  After  a  pause,  and  leaning 
forward  her  face,  she  said  in  the  kindest 
and  most  pitying  manner: 

"Your  vanity  made  you  choose  a  con- 
spicuous place,  where  you  could  daily 
proclaim  from  your  housetop  how  good 
and  humble  and  industrious  and  unselfish 
you  were.  You  thrust  yourself  and  your 
new  ideas  in  the  midst  of  hard  men  who 
had  but  the  one  old  idea  of  getting  and 
getting;  and  then  you  prodaimed  by 
word  and  deed  that  if  a  man  smote  the 
one  cheek  you  would  cheerfully  turn  the 
other,  and  that  if  a  man  took  from  you 
one  garment  you  would  not  only  give 
another,  but  the  whole  suit;  and  so, 
right  in  the  face  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  you 
led  men  mto  temptation." 

The  weight  of  her  truth  bowed  his 
head  low  before  her  once  more;  for  he 
saw  that  he  had,  after  all,  been  but  a 
boastful  Pharisee.     Finally  she  went  on: 

"The  world  is  dotted  all  over  with 
good  men  who  are  trying  to  do  good  in 
secret;  but  he  who  proclaims  it, — 
'verily,  he  hath  his  reward.'  Yet  go 
forward.  You  have  not  failed;  you 
only  have  not  yet  succeeded." 

Then  from  far  away,  as  if  from  that 
other  worid,  came  her  words.  His  words : 
"  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  but  as  harmless 
as  doves.  ...  I  leave  my  peace  with 
you." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CAVB  07  DBaPAIB. 
Hopa  Abuidaii,  Ta  Who  KaUr  Han." 
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m  or  AHXBICAK  "  LAW-UAKKB." 
>  BMt  ntm,  Bot  tha  TraNi  CoDtTDl  Them. 


From  the  Sat  Velee,  Chloaio- 

THB  Bhasb— "Bcirarair    Wa  went  thkt  «^." 


^■n  Walker,  In  Amt  Aitcr  ^rviia. 


THE7  ALL  DOIT. 

0Hir  SuMDiT  Buj^'BmIiiI  that  I  hKTe  neta  »  Uf  gnu 
1  Uttla  nilng  Like  tha  Antl-Frae-PaM-Law  and  jott  karlaiipoaay  I  night  ha  iBdnoea 

BttWMnTriandiT"  to  hold  yon  np." 
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a.  In  New  York  Gldbe. 

"WHAT  WILL  THE  AEMY  DO: 


dlbaat,  ta  MawToA  Amafe 
IBB  POOR  out  POUCY- 


■aontb.  In  I>«  AtNb;  CblMiD. 

rABIlKK  AND  PLUTOCRAT, 
■"look  ban,  wlut  do  jmi  meui  by  MIllu 
tkn  of  lAnd-TBlnea  Would  bnrt  the  hxmtaif 
ttaeaa  two  ciUM  klooe  1<  worth  more  thui 


BMUudODiaw,  In  IfbmaApoU*  A<mmL 

KBanLATINO  THI  TBDE 

nncLi  am— "Mow,  Jmm««.  If  ran  eonld 

bin,  IM,  I  woiiM  feel  mttr. 


(ApoloflM  to  Xiay.) 


on,  arrcATiON 


*   Wrg^ 


E  ANARCmsnC  TBUSTS  AND  THE  AHRRICAN  REIGN  OF 


n  br  Dan.  Beud  azpieBliP  lorTHi  Akra. 

(Sm  IdltOllAl.) 


EDITORIALS. 


RUE  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT— THE  SUPREME  DEMAND 

OF  THE  HOUR. 


IER£  is  no  more  important  question 
before  the  American  people  than  that 
serving  democratic  government  in  its 
a1  elements.  In  the  past  republic 
^public  has  flourished  for  a  time,  but  as 
ept  on  one  of  three  deadly  evils  B,p- 
:  the  republic  went  down  before  the 
of  force  wielded  by  ambition;  or  it  was 
rmed  into  an  oligarchy  such  as  prevailed 
lice,  where  power  became  practically 
le  and  permanent  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
milies;  or  wealth  and  privilege  in  thej 
of  the  shrewd  and  the  cunning  slowly' 
ently  but  with  Unswerving  determina- 
ivanoed  from  one  vantage-ground  to 
r,  until  the  republic,  once  proud  in  its 
rength,  became  the  servile  tool  of  privi- 
interests,  as  in  the  case  of  Florence, 
le  de  Medici  family  became  the  supreme 
s  of  the  republic  without  holding  any 
3r  interfering  in  the  slightest  d^ree 
le  republican  shell,  though  the  soul  of 
Q  had  been  as  e£Fectively  strangled  as  it 

Milan  after  the  triumph  through  the 
of  Sforza. 

only  way  in  which  a  republic  can  main- 
le  essentiab  of  pure  democracy  b  to 
hanged  conditions  with  changes  that 
Fectively  preserve  the  government  in 
well  as  in  theory  to  the  people — efiFect- 
ake  the  people  at  all  times  the  head  and 
^f  authority,  to  whom  their  servants 
le  amenable  and  whose  power  to  sane- 
reject  legislation  must  be  recognized. 
\ie  early  days  of  our  republic,  before 
111  privileged  interests  and  enormously 
7  corporations  had  arisen,  furnishing 
ews  of  strength  to  corrupt  and  con- 
less  political  leaders  and  partisan 
es,  the  provisions  made  to  secure  to  our 
the  blessings  of  a  government  of  the 

by  the  people  and  for  the  people  were 
ly  guarded  by  the  people's  servants. 

all  this  is  changed.  Powerful  vested 
s,  acting  in  unison  with  masterful 
1  bosses  who  operate  or  dominate  the 
1  machines,  make  or  unmake  the  peo- 
rvants,  defeat  legislation  demanded  for 


the  protection  of  the  millions,  and  thwart  the 
ends  of  republican  government.  To  meet 
these  changed  conditions  three  things  are  of 
paramount  importance:  the  insistence  on  the 
part  of  the  people  on  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ri^^ts  which  differentiate  a  democracy  from  an 
autocracy,  a  monarchy  or  any  other  form  of 
dass-govemment,  expressed  in  the  res^dute 
demand  for  (1)  ihs  right  to  veto  or  refuse  to  ac" 
ceptlawe  which  the  dedorate  regards  ae  mimical 
to  the  pMic  weal  or  which  the  voters  bdieve  to 
have  been  purchased  by  privilege^  (2)  the  right 
to  make  laws  or  initiate  legitiatUm  which  their 
own  ptMic  servants  have  refused  to  place  upon 
the  statute  looks,  and  (S)  the  right  to  dismiss 
corrupt  or  unworthy  public  servants. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  measures  are 
almost  as  old  as  the  virile  settlements  that 
made  New  England  an  invincible  citadel  of 
moral  power  and  the  cradle  of  freedom. 
From  the  far-distant  colonial  days  the  New 
England  town-meeting  has  preserved  in  more 
or  less  purity  the  principles  of  popular  law- 
making and  popular  sanction  of  proposed 
regulations.  The  same  principles  have  long 
existed  to  some  extent  among  the  sturdy, 
liberty-loving  children  of  the  Alps,  but  since  a 
half-century  ago,  when  the  Swiss  statesmen 
beheld  the  imperative  need  of  measures  which 
would  preserve  their  republic  from  going  the 
way  of  the  various  republics  of  the  past, 
definite  and  well-considered  measures  for 
maintaining  democracy  through  the  sanction 
or  rejection  of  proposed  measures,  through  the 
inauguration  or  initiation  of  legislation,  and 
in  some  cantons  through  the  reaill  and  retire- 
ment of  unfaithful  servants,  were  enacted;  and 
these  measures  have  proved  unqualifiedly 
successful,  and  because  of  her  far-seeing  and 
wise  statesmanship  Switzerland  is  in  many 
respects  to-day  the  most  ideal  republic  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  g^obe. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  need  of  this  or  that 
measure  so  long  as  corrupt  and  powerful 
corporations  and  a  "sjrstem''  buOt  on  privi- 
lege and  corruption  dominate  political  ma- 
chines and  sjrst^outically  defeat  or  thwart  the 
enacting  of  any  truly  salutary  laws  or  the 
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carrying  out  of  any  meaiuies  which  are  on  the 
statute-books  that  would  in  effect  place  the 
interests  of  the  people  above  the  interests  of 
the  privileged  few.  Not  until  the  people 
make  the  destruction  of  dass-rulership  or  the 
despotism  of  corporation-controlled  party- 
machines  the  supreme  object  in  their  batde 
for  pure,  just  and  republican  government  can 


any  great  reformative  measures  be  won.  Tlbe 
salvation  of  the  republic  from  the  ocMTUptiao, 
oppression  and  moral  degradation  incident  ti 
the  mastership  of  the  government  fay  corponk 
and  predatory  wealth  depends  upon  the  pls^ 
ing  of  the  government  again,  in  &ct  as  well  m 
in  theory,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  TVs 
is  the  supreme  demand  of  democracy  to-dsj. 


THE  ANARCHISTIC  TRUSTS:  MASTERS  BY  GRACE  OF  THE 

PEOPLE'S  SERVANTS. 


IN  THIS  issue  Mr.  Beard's  picture  sym- 
bolizes the  condition  of  the  American 
people,  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  railroads, 
the  trusts  and  oUier  illegal  and  oppressive 
combinations  which  aire  plundering  the  people 
at  every  turn  and  fattening  on  child-labor  and 
the  misery  of  the  millions,  by  grace  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government. 

During  the  speakership  of  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  Congress  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative 
body,  the  Speaker  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  being  the  real  masters,  while  the  once- 
powerful  and  commanding  body  has  become 
more  and  more  subservient,  content  to  play 
its  insignificant  part  either  as  the  echo  of  the 
demands  of  the  executive  department  or  as  an 
inferior,  ever  ready  to  yield  to  the  corporation- 
dominated  Senate  when  the  vital  interests  of 
the  people  were  at  stake.  The  Senate  is  so 
largely  composed  of  political  bosses  and 
special-pleaders  for  public-service  corpora- 
tions, trusts  and  privileged  interests,  that  it 
stands  to-day  as  a  stone  wall  between  corrupt 
predatory  wealth  and  practical  relief  measures 
for  an  oppressed  and  exploited  people.  And 
the  executive  department,  though  brave  in 
words,  is  as  pitifuUy  weak  in  action  as  is  the 
trust-dominated  Senate. 

It  is  true,  the  head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  proved  as  felicitous  as  ex-president 
Cleveland  in  employing  high-soundmg  plati- 
tudes. He  has  even  declared  that:  "All 
I  ask  is  a  square  deal  for  every  man.  Give 
him  a  fair  chance.  Do  not  let  him  wrong 
anyone,  and  do  not  let  him  be  wronged." 
But,  to  use  his  own  language,  "words 
are  good  when  backed  up  by  deeds,  and 
only  so." 


And  in  this  connection  we  remember  that 
he  held  in  office  as  attom^-^eiierBl  and  n 
trusted  friend  and  oounaelor»  the  whiko 
railroad  and  trust-attorn^.  Philander  Knoi, 
and  that  the  urgent  pleadings  of  the  peofdsb 
who  were  being  mercilessly  robbed  by  the 
lawless  coal  and  railway  trust,  were  penbt- 
ently  ignored  by  this  man  whose  swoni  dn^ 
it  was  to  enforce  the  laws  against  illegal  con- 
binations;  and  it  remained  for  WiffiiS 
Randolph  Hearst  to  hale. the  law-breakn 
into  court.  We  remember  that  the  Preskkst 
has  recently  renominated  to  a  cabinet  positiQB 
Paul  Morton,  a  confessed  law-bveaker,  a  msa 
who  under  oath  admitted  having  MSbenkij 
indulged  in  criminal  acts,  knowing  them  to  be 
illegal  at  the  time  when  he  committed  fbm 
for  the  enrichment  of  a  railroad  oorporatioD,— 
acts  by  which  the  beef-trust  and  otiier  pfamde^ 
ing  corporations  were  enormously  eniicbed, 
while  competition  was  stifled  and  the  pahBc 
robbed.  We  remember,  furthermore,  thil 
the  President  has  entrusted  the  investigpdioB 
of  the  beef-trust  to  the  charge  of  the  coo££Dg 
Mr.  Garfield,  whose  report  has  made  him  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  nation,  being*  as  has 
been  well  observed,  little  more  than  a  brief 
for  the  beef-trust;  and  we  remember  that  bo 
well  was  the  President  pleased  with  thii 
amazing  report  that  he  forthwith  employed 
the  same  gentleman  to  investigate  the  Standard 
Oil-trust. 

These  are  typical  things  whidi  compel  as 
to  include  the  executive  department  with  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  responsible  for  the 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  produdng 
and  consuming  millions  by  the  anardisl 
public-service  corporations  and  privileged 
wealth. 
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BATTLE  OF  A  COMMONWEALTH  AGAINST  THE  CRXMI- 
NALITY,  RAPACITY  AND  EXTORTION  OF  A  GREAT 

CORPORATION. 


STATE  DEDICATED  TO  FREEDOM. 

lE  day  of  her  birth  the  State  of 
sas  was  dedicated  to  freedom.  A 
>ortioii  of  her  people  were  the  bravest 
diest  champions  of  progress  and 
lent  from  the  older  states.  Her 
kve  ever  been  a  chief  gloiy  of  the  Com- 
h.    She  has  not  unfrequently  been 

Massachusetts  of  the  West,  because 
5  were  never  slow  to  initiate  or  assume 
issive  when  great  perils  confronted 
;reat  moral  issues  were  to  be  met. 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^ 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Erie, 
tnia  and  other  lines  in  an  attempt  to 
tership  over  the  state  government 
domination  of  partisan  machines, 
IS  of  Kansas  rose  in  their  might  and 

overthrew  the  overwhelming  ma- 
it  had  made  the  conmionwealth  a 
ate  for  the  Republican  party,  but 
ijority  to  the  friends  of  pure  govem- 
political  and  economic  emancipation 

eighty  thousand,  if  our  memoiy 
aright.  When  the  reformers  failed 
«  up  to  the  high  ethical  demands  of 
on  ihe  one  hand,  and  when  the  vast 

the  old  political  organization  and 
lore  potent  but  silent  and  secret  in- 

the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
ematically  set  out  to  again  control 
pinion,  the  state  again  became 
in.    But  no  sooner  had  the  machine 

manifest  its  old  subserviency  to 
orporations,  than  the  freemen  of 
ivolted.  The  present  governor  is  a 
From  acceptable  to  the  corrupt  and 
ig  railways  and  other  corporations, 
eople  have  begun  to  awaken  to  the 
if  their  will  is  to  be  respected  they 
Ige  their  candidates  before  election 
res  of  supreme  importance  where 
1th  will  be  pitted  against  the  public 
is  the  g^ory  of  Kansas  that  her  people 

a  large  measure  the  old-time  spirit 
:ed  the  republic  of  early  days;  the 


old  love  of  justice  and  freedom  and  the  ancient 
courage  to  do,  to  initiate  and  to  lead,  where 
other  states  bow  in  craven  submission  before 
enthrcmed,  unjust  and  rapacious  greed. 

Now  Kansas,  like  Pennsylvania,  possesses 
great  oil-fields,  and  no  sooner  had  it  been  dis- 
covered that  there  existed  this  vast  treasury 
of  natural  wealth  than  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  set  to  work  to  acquire  control  of 
the  same  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
acquired  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  wealth  of 
other  states  throughout  the  nation. 

n.     A  HISTORY  OF  UNPARALLELED  RAPACITT. 

This  great  corporation,  the  earliest  and 
most  sinister  and  powerful  of  all  the  trusts* 
has  a  history  stained  with  deeds  of  injustice, 
iniquity  and  criminality,  which  is  we  believe 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  oommerckl 
brigandage  of  modem  times.  The  pkin 
story  of  its  rise  and  irresistible  onward  march 
is  the  story  of  the  victorious  maidi  of  masterful 
brains,  innocent  of  ethical  principles;  the 
stoiy  of  great  daring,  divorced  from  moral 
convictions.  Indeed,  the  simple,  unvarnished 
narration  of  facts  affords  in  numerous  in- 
stances such  examples  of  moral  turpitude 
that  they  would  be  incredible  were  not  the 
evidence  in  large  part  the  sworn  testimony 
brought  out  before  Congressional  and  State 
investigations.  It  is  a  history  of  unparal- 
leled rapacity,  merciless  as  it  is  bold  and 
morally  criminal;  the  history  of  the  insatiable 
greed  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  associa- 
tes; a  history  extending  over  almost  a  half 
a  century,  strewn  at  every  step  with  the 
wreck  of  the  fortunes  and  the  lives  of  honest, 
hard-working  men  who  by  fair  means  had 
built  up  great  business  enterprises,  only  to 
have  them  destroyed  through  secret  and 
criminal  conspiracies  entered  into  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  great  rail- 
road corporations — conspiracies  by  which 
the  independent  operator  who  furnished  his 
oil  to  the  market  was  charged  exorbitant 
rates  by  the  public  carriers;  and  out  of 
these  overcharges  the    Standard    Ofl  Com- 
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pany  reodyed  a  princely  8um»  although  it 
was  not  in  any  conceivable  manner  entitled 
to  a  cent  of  this  money  of  which  the  innocent 
shipper  was  deliberately  robbed,  for  his  own 
destruction  and  the  building  up  of  an  ir- 
resistible monopoly.  Now  in  this  manner 
scores  upon  scores  of  men  were  robbed  and 
ruined  tiiat  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  asso- 
ciates might  reap  millions  of  unearned 
wealth  and  establish  a  monopoly  that  should 
place  every  American  home  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  few  master-spirits  in  this 
corporation,  so  that  they  could  reap  at  will  un- 
told millions  from  the  necessities  of  the  people. 

in.   ONE  TTPICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  HOW  A 
WHOLE  PEOPLE  WAS  ROBBED. 

In  1902  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
charging  7^  cents  a  gallon  at  wholesale  for 
illuminating  oil.  This  figure,  owing  to  the 
low  price  which  the  company  paid  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  small  cost  incident  to  refining 
and  marketing  oil  at  the  present  time,  repre- 
sented a  very  handsome  profit  to  the  company 
that  held  a  monopoly  of  the  illuminating  oil. 
But  it  happened  that  through  the  coal-strike 
and  the  Coal-Trust's  refusal  to  arbitrate, 
millions  of  American  people  found  them- 
selves without  their  winter's  supply  of  coal. 
The  demand  for  oil  immediately  increased, 
and  as  the  months  passed  and  it  became  im- 
possible in  many  instances  to  get  coal,  while 
in  other  cases  the  price  rose  to  three  and  four 
times  its  previous  cost,  the  demand  for  oil 
enormously  increased.  At  7^  cents  a  gallon 
the  poor  were  enabled  to  enjoy  a  measure  of 
heat;  but  the  helplessness  of  our  millions  was 
the  opportunity  of  the  oil-trust,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  September  the  price  of  oil  was 
advanced  one  cent  a  gallon.  This  meant 
millions  of  dollars  wrung  from  poverty  to 
further  enrich  multi-millionaires.  One  cent 
a  gallon  increase,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  rapacity  of  these  modem  cormorants  of 
capital,  and  so  another  advance  was  made  on 
the  twentieth  of  October,  still  another  on  the 
twentieth  of  November,  and  on  December 
the  twentieth  the  wholesale  price  of  oil  had 
risen  to  11^  cents — an  advance  of  four  cents 
on  every  gallon  sold  at  wholesale.  Thus 
while  the  poor  were  buying  their  oil  in  Septem- 
ber at  nine  and  ten  cents  a  gallon,  by  the 
latter  part  of  December  they  were  paying 
thirteen  and  fourteen  cents  in  and  near  the 
great  metropolitan  center. 

On   December  twentieth  the  New  York 


Journal  published  a  table  ahowing  idiat  dm 
increase  of  four  cents  a  galkm  meant  to  tihe 
Standard  Oil  Company,  based  on  the  ananl 
sale  of  oil  for  the  last  year.  AooordiDgtatiii 
table,  the  refined  oil  sold  by  the  comptaaj  kt 
the  year  was  2,887,00O,00O  gaDons.  Tk 
value  of  the  same  at  7^  cents  a  gaOoii  wm 
$175,812,500.  The  value  of  the  same  at  11) 
cents  was  $245,487,500,  or  an  increated  fnfk 
per  year  of  $^,500,000.  Heie  we  find  ok 
of  nature's  most  beneficent  proviaoDS  for  tihe 
people,  and  one  which  should  be  the  ptopei^ 
of  all,  not  only  being  contrc^ed  by  a  mal 
handful  of  men  so  as  to  make  mnlti-aiinioi- 
aires  of  the  monopolists*  but  also  being  as- 
ployed  as  an  instrumnit  of  oppresnon  in  the 
hour  of  the  peof^e's  need  and  misery,  to  ex- 
tort more  than  ninety  mUlione  of  deUan  m 
exceee  of  the  prieee  that  were  yidding  mmg 
miUume  of  profit  prior  to  the  hour  «^0S  tk$ 
hdpleee  poor  became  a  further  prey  to  tkeoi' 
tnufe  rapacity. 

TV.  SEIZINQ  UPON  THE  VmOIN  WEALTH 
OF  KANSAS. 

Aftr  oil  had  been  discovered  in  ITmnaaa,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  by  methods  both  hit 
and  foul,  such  as  marked  its  entire  lusloiy, 
set  out  to  secure  such  contrd  of  this  grett 
reservoir  of  wealth  as  would  place  all  the 
people  of  Kansas  at  its  mercy.  In  order  to 
perfect  its  scheme  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  codperation  of  the  great  public  carrien, 
as  has  always  been  the  case.  The  raflwayi 
during  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  not  cotj 
a  chief  factor  in  building  up  the  trusts,  but  the 
freight  discriminations,  secret  rebates,  and 
the  paying  to  rapacious  bands  of  part  of  the 
plunder  extorted  from  their  rivals,  have 
served  to  destroy  competition  and  make 
them  mighty  engines  of  oppression  sod 
spoliation,  through  which  sudb  oiganisatioiii 
as  the  Standard  Oil  and  Beef-Trusts  have 
been  able  to  extort  at  will  millions  upon 
millions  from  the  producers  and  eonsumen. 
Now  through  secret  baigaining  BCr.  Rocke- 
feller and  his  associates  have  ever  been  able 
to  enlist  the  great  railways  against  the  people, 
and  in  Kansas  tactics  not  unlike  the  inftrnMUS 
means  pursued  by  the  Erie,  Pennsyhrania 
and  the  New  York  Central  in  destroyiiif 
competition,  seem  to  have  been  employed,  ai 
the  following  extract  from  charges  ffied  by 
Congressman  Campbell  on  the  ei^teendi  of 
February  with  the  Department  of  Commeiee 
and  LabOT  would  indicate: 
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e  charges  are  as  follows  and  are  signed 
C.  Rawling  and  William  £.  Connelly, 
rs  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
I   Oil   Producers'   Association,   under 

Chanute,  Kan.,  February  15: 
ie  Kansas  oil  producers  charge  the 
rd  Oil  Company  with  discriminations 
ition  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
ng  interstate  commerce  and  specify 
a  few  instances  of  such  violation: 
rst. — ^We  charge:  That  the  Standard 
>mpany  has  endeavored  to  secure  a 
oly  of  oil  business  of  this  state  from  the 
ing  of  its  development;  that  it  has  pre- 

other  companies  from  entering  this 
>  compete  for  the  Kansas  oil  trade, 
at  there  exists  a  conspiracy  between  the 
rd  Oil  and  the  Atdiison,  Topeka  & 
F^  Railroad  to  prevent  other  parties 
handling  oil  or  purchasing  oil  in 
I.' 

support  of  these  charges  we  submit  the 
Qg  facts  and  figures  shown  by  the  books 
.  Knapp  in  his  office  at  Chanute,  Kan.: 
r.  Knapp,  when  he  began  the  produc- 
'  oil  in  Chanute,  bought  a  number  of 
Lrs  in  which  to  ship  his  oil  to  Kansas 
id  other  points  to  be  used  for  feul  and 

manufacture  of  gas.  The  cars  are  of 
padty  of  7,500  gallons.    When  Mr. 

began  the  shipment  of  his  oil,  the  rate 
3  per  car  from  Chanute  to  Kansas  City. 
tiis  rate  was  based  on  the  capacity  of 
'  reckoned  at  10  cents  per  100  pounds, 
ig  a  gallon  of  oil  at  six  and  four-tenths 
;.  The  same  rate  was  charged  to 
ia  and  other  Kansas  points,  the  same 
e  from  Chanute.  This  rate  was  out- 
3,  for  the  rate  on  a  car  of  stock,  cattle  or 
as  $25.50,  and  on  a  car  of  strawberries, 
perishable  product,  was  but  $30. 

June,   1904,  notice  was  given   Mr. 

that  on  August  15,  1904,  the  rate  on 
oil  would  be  raised  to  17  cents  per 
unds  in  carload  lots  from  Chanute  to 
I  City — an  increase  of  70  per  cent.,  and 
iidard's  pipe-line  to  Kansas  City  was 
ted  about  August  15,  1904;  please 
ber  that.  The  increase  made  it  cost 
to  ship  a  car-load  of  oil  from  Chanute 
poria  or  Kansas  City.  The  rates  on 
ds  mentioned  above  were  increased  by 
nta  F^  in  counting  the  weight  of  a 
of  oil  seven  and  four-tenths  pounds, 
'  raising  the  $48  rate  to  $55.50  and  the 
rate  to  $94.85. 


"'These  rates  are  prohibitive  and  were 
made  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  crude  oil  out 
of  the  Kansas  oil-fields  and  to  force  the  pro- 
ducers to  sell  their  oil  to  the  Standard  for  any 
price  it  mi^t  see  fit  to  pay.  These  are  facts 
shown  by  the  books  of  Mr.  Knapp.  They 
establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  league 
between  the  Santa  F^  and  the  Standard  to 
crush  the  oil  producers  of  Kansas.'" 

V.    THE    YOUNG    DATID    FBOlf    THE    WEST 

AGAmar  the  corporation  gouath 

OF  THE  AGE. 

The  above  was,  however,  only  one  of  the 
many  acts  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that 
aroused  the  dvic  spirit  of  Kansas,  and  last 
autumn  the  candidate  for  governor  and  the 
people's  representatives  were  pledged  by  the 
electorate  to  an  aggressive  policy  calculated  to 
break  the  oppressive  power  of  the  oil  monopoly 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  their  own  oil  at  a 
price  which  should  represent  merely  a  fair 
profit  on  the  refining  and  marketing  of  the 
same.  When  the  legislature  assembled,  a 
movement  was  inaugurated  to  build  and 
operate  a  state  refinery,  similar  to  the  state 
twine-factoiy  now  in  operation;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  the  binding-twine 
trust  sou^t  to  oppress  the  farmers  of  Kansas 
by  extortionate  charges  for  twine,  the  state 
established  a  twine  industry  at  which  it 
employed  a  part  of  its  convicts.  The  pre- 
sumption of  Kansas  in  daring  to  oppose  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  trust-magnates  and  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Railroad— that  great 
and  corrupt  system  which  has  apparently 
long  since  sou^t  to  imitate  the  example  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  its  tactics. 
Accordingly  great  lobbies  for  the  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  railways  appeared  at  Topeka. 
The  baleful  and  sinister  influence  of  the  cor- 
ruptors  of  the  people's  servants  was  under- 
stood by  the  voters  of  Kansas.  They,  how- 
ever, had  one  advantage:  their  representatives 
had  been  pledged  before  election  to  place  the 
people's  interests  above  those  of  the  corpora- 
tions in  the  pending  struggle.  Kansas,  how- 
ever, has  not  as  yet  introduced  those  all- 
important  safeguards  to  popular  government 
and  pure  political  conditions — ^the  initiative 
and  referendum,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
state  of  Oregon,  else  the  corrupt  lobbies 
would  have  been  poweriess,  for  the  people 
could  have  vetoed  Uieir  work  or  initiated  such 
legislation  as  they  desired.    But  failing  to 
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enjoy  these  safeguards  of  democracy,  the 
electorate  understood  that  special  efforts 
would  be  required  to  insure  the  state  refinery 
upon  which  the  people's  heart  was  set 
Accordingly  monster  petitions  from  various 
sections  of  the  state  roUed  into  the  legislature, 
the  farmers  as  well  as  the  oil  producers  vying 
with  each  other  in  their  imperative  demands. 
Not  a  few  of  the  legislators,  judging  from 
their  own  confessions,  would  have  liked  to 
harken  to  the  seductive  voice  of  the  Standard 
Oil  and  railroad  lobbies,  but  they  dared  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  imperious  and  determined 
demand  of  their  constituents.  When  the 
news  reached  the  oO-fields  that  the  lobbies 
were  at  work,  the  producers  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred,  it  is  said,  journeyed  to 
Topeka,  and  public  feeling  ran  very  high. 
Something  of  the  temper  of  a  number  of  the 
people  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
despatch  from  Topeka,  dated  February  6th, 
and  published  in  the  Boston  Evening  Record: 

"T.  B.  Murdock,  who  stands  dose  to  the 
state  administration,  fired  the  producers  with 
incendiaiy  threats.    He  said: 

"'After  a  little  the  people  of  the  countiy 
will  rise  up  and  hang  a  few  Rockefellers  and 
other  kinds  of  buzEuds  who  rob  the  people, 
not  forgetting  to  include  in  the  general  hang- 
ings a  squad  or  two  of  high  court  judges, 
when  all  this  plundering  and  robbing,  all 
these  "techincal"  court  proceedings  will  stop. 
For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  see  &e  hangings 
commence  to-morrow. 

"'Everything  we  eat,  ever3rthing  we  drink, 
is  either  controlled  by  a  trust  or  is  adulterated. 
Congress  will  do  nothing,  so  it  is  time  for  the 
people  to  begin  to  get  ready  to  do  something.' 

*"Murdock's  further  suggestion  of  tar  and 
feathers  for  the  Standard  Oil  lobbyists  was 
wannly  received." 

VI.  A  BRAZEN  ATTEMPT  TO  COERCE  A 

STATE. 

Finding  that  the  lobbies  were  not  meeting 
with  their  usual  success  in  "convincing"  the 
people's  representatives,  the  Standard  Com- 
pany proceeded  to  play  a  bold  game,  which 
was  none  other  than  to  coerce  the  state  into 
abdicating  in  its  favor,  by  compelling  it  to 
drop  the  proposed  legislation.  Tlus  was  done 
by  the  company  refusing  to  buy  any  Kansas 
oO.  It  was  thought  that  it  could  so  terrify 
the  producers  by  this  action  that  they  would 
induce  the  legislators  to  drop  the  proposed 


refineiy  bill.  That  sudi  was  the  purpoK  of 
the  oil-trust  is  indicated  from  the  foDomg 
charges  lodged  with  the  DepeitmcDt  d 
CoDuneroe  and  Labor,  before  alluded  to: 

"  Second.— We  diarge :  That  the  Standnd 
Oil  Company  is  now  blacklisting  Kanns  oi 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  kgiikbat 
of  Kansas  from  passing  such  measures  as  wl 
give  the  producers  relief  and  allow  hooeit 
competition  in  the  oil  business  of  Kansu, 
and  submit  the  following  facts: 

"On  or  about  February  8,  1905,  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  made  the 
said  measure  a  special  order  for  Fdbruary  lAL 
They  had  already  passed  the  same.  Ob 
Thursday,  February  9th,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  issued  an  order  to  its  ITiM-^mm  oflken 
to  buy  no  more  oil  in  Kansas.  As  this  onki 
was  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  oil-fidd 
into  a  panic  and  causing  the  producen  to 
appeal  to  the  legislature  to  go  no  further  with 
the  legislation,  we  submit  the  foDowiqg 
statement  of  R.  W.  J.  Young,  President  of  tte 
Prairie  Oil  and  Gras  Company,  the  Ksnm 
branch  of  the  Standard. 

"The  statement  is  as  follows:  'The  Icffh 
lature  of  Kansas  has  passed  an  act  appropiid- 
ing  9400,000  for  a  state  oil-refinery  and  is  now 
framing  laws  for  the  establishment  of  a  pipe- 
line. It  is  said  convict  labor  is  to  be  used  and 
that  the  state  in  this  way  will  compete  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

"'The  closing  of  the  plants  and  shutting 
down  of  the  pipe-lines  will  let  the  legislatQic 
and  people  see  what  adverse  legislation  would 
do  to  Uie  industries  of  the  state,  and  wiD 
probably  create  sentiment  abandoning  the 
plan  of  entering  the  oil-field.' " 

Vn.  A  STATE  GOVERNMENT  THAT  REFUSED 
TO  BE  CORRUPTED  OR  COERCED. 

The  high-handed  action  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  his  associates  had  precisdy  the  opposite 
effect  from  what  the  trust  desired.  It  ciystal* 
lized  public  sentiment  and  aroused  such 
intense  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  peof^ 
that  all  thought  of  yielding,  even  on  the  put 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  railway  or  corpora- 
tion interests,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  bill 
passed  providing  for  the  state  refinery,  ind 
was  signed  by  Uie  governor.  Thus  the  first 
step  in  the  great  battle  of  a  commonwealth 
against  corrupt  corporate  wealth  was  takes, 
and  already  Kansas  has  electrified  the  natioo 
and  created  something  akin  to  oonstematioo 
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e  circles  of  the  oil-trust;  for  Texas, 
"ado,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  are  all 
mplating  following  the  example  of 
as,  and  certain  it  is  that  if  the  oil-trust 
>t  thwart  the  state  in  its  experiment,  the 
abilities  are  that  numerous  other  common- 
hs  will  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage  and 
te  the  sane,  wise  and  statesmanlike 
e  of  Kansas  in  the  near  future. 

ym.  PEBIL8  BEFORE  KANSAS. 

»  one  who  has  studied  the  dark  and 
us  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
,  or  who  is  even  cursorily  acquainted 
its  iniquitous  history,  will  imagine  for  a 
ent  that  the  state  of  Kansas  will  be  per- 
d  to  peacefully  carry  out  her  own  law  or 
nanifest  desire  of  the  electorate  of  the 
lonwealth.  The  statute-evading,  law- 
Qg  and  corrupt  corporation  long  since 
mined  to  be  Uie  absolute  master  of  the 
ealth  of  this  nation  and  that  the  people 
i  country  should  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
immensely  valuable  gift  of  the  common 
sr  to  His  common  children  without  pay- 
xtortionate  tribute  to  the  conscienceless 
In  pursuance  of  this  settled  policy 
through  the  powerful  and  all-necessary 
I  the  corrupt  railway  83r8tems,  the  trust 
heretofore  been  able  to  thwart  every 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  millions  of 
ica  or  of  the  honest  competitors  among 
3il  producers  and  refiners.  We  have 
iy  referred  to  the  infamous  species  of 
lercial  brigandage  by  which  the  Standard 
lompany  rendered  competition  impossible 
a  mastery  of  the  oil -fields  inevitable, 
enormously  enriching  itself,  through 
ssistance  and  connivance  of  the  railways 
1  robbed  every  independent  producer  and 
d  the  money  over  to  the  Standard  Oil 
pany.  This  exhibition  of  criminal  ra- 
Y  in  commercial  life  bore  precisely  the 
relation  to  open  warfare  as  the  methods 
edieval  assassins  who  dared  not  meet 
enemies  in  the  open,  but  who  under 
^r  of  night  emerged  from  dark  alleys  and 
i  their  stilletoes  into  the  vitals  ojf  their 
ies  from  behind, 

»w  among  the  grave  perils  which  Kansas 
bave  to  grapple  with,  perhaps  nothing 
)e  more  serious  than  the  influence  of  the 
railways  of  the  state.  These  corpora- 
have  means  of  influencing  citizens 
^,  more  far-reaching  and  irresistible 
any  other  source  of  power  save  that  of  an 


aroused  and  united  public  sentiment*  They 
can  injure  or  aid,  often  make  or  unmake 
citizens.  Secret  rebates,  favoritism,  illegal 
discrimination,  and  other  morally  criminal 
acts  so  long  practiced  are  but  a  few  of  the 
means  at  their  command  by  which  they  are 
able  to  thwart  or  circumvent  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  when  such  interests 
run  counter  to  their  own  rapacity  or  the 
greed  of  their  allies.  One  of  these  influencing 
factors  is  the  lawyers  all  over  the  state  who 
may  be  retained,  and  especially  the  ambitious 
and  aspiring  attorneys.  The  editors  also  can 
be  easily  made  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
railroads'  smile  or  frown;  so  with  statesmen 
and  various  business  interests  dependent 
upon  the  railways. 

Now  knowing  what  has  been  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  its 
beginning,  we  naturally  expected  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  pending  conflict  it  would 
seek  to  ally  itself  more  closely  with  the  great 
raflway  octopus  of  Kansas,  the  Atduson, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Railroad;  and  we  were 
therefore  not  surprised  to  read  in  the  daily 
papers  on  the  seventeenth  of  February  tlm 
announcement  that  H.  H.  Rogers,  the  present 
active  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
had  been  elected  to  the  directorate  of  the 
Atehison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Raibx>ad 
Company,  together  with  H.  C.  Frick  of  the 
Steel-Trust. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  people  of 
Kansas  how  baleful  has  frequently  been  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Atchison  road  in 
compassing  ends  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  producing  and  consuming  masses  of 
the  state.  Its  influence  is  everywhere  felt 
over  the  commonwealth.  Its  power  is  only 
second  to  that  of  public  opinion  when  the 
latter  is  fully  aroused  and  the  people  are 
organized;  whDe  the  Atehison's  staying 
powers  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  Now  the  election  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  virtual  head  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  to  the  directorate  of  the  Atchison 
road  is  ominous.  It  indicates  that  in  the 
war  that  the  Standard  proposes  to  wage,  the 
Atchison  will  throw  all  its  immense  power 
against  the  commonwealth  and  for  the  oil 
octopus. 

This  is  but  one,  however,  of  the  agencies 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  brou^t  to  bear 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  Kansas.  Let  the 
citizens  of  this  brave  and  patriotic  Western 
commonwealth  study  well  tiie  history  of  the 
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Standard  Oil  Company  as  given  by  Mr. 
Heniy  Demarest  Uoyd  in  his  masterly  work. 
Wealth  Againd  CommoniweaUh^  and  the 
recently  published  Hidory  of  the  Standard 
OH  Company,  by  Ida  M.  Taibell.  Let  them 
especially  note  the  chapters  in  Miss  Tarbell's 
history  diowing  the  change  of  heart  of  gov- 
emoiB,  state  attorneys,  judges,  editors  and 
others  when  the  fruits  of  the  rapacity  and  in- 
ordinate greed  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
were  imperilled.    Let  them  read  the  chapter 
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in  which  Miss  Tarbell  shows  the  diange  d 
front  on  the  part  of  Governor  Hoyt  of  Beoa- 
sylvania.  Let  them  read  of  the  Mowing  op 
of  the  Matthews  works  and  of  the  ccmtewiwii 
and  suits  which  followed.  And  let  them  dio 
follow  the  amaring  revelatioiui  of  the  vaaoni 
Congressional,  State  and  other  invesligitkai 
of  the  Oil-Trust,  so  that  they  may  be  ipaeptni 
to  battle  successfully  with  the  most  dangenw 
aggregation  of  corporate  wealth  that  to^ 
menaces  republican  institutioiui. 


ECONOMIC  EVILS  THAT  SHAME  THE  REPUBLIC. 


Child-Slavery  in  New  York. 

WHENEVER  children  are  taken  from 
school  and  the  conditions  essential 
to  healthful  growth  and  development  of  body 
and  mind,  and  are  confined  in  mills,  factories 
and  shops  where  they  toil  for  long  hours,  a 
double  crime  is  perpetrated — ^a  crime  against 
the  young  life  and  a  crime  against  the  society 
of  to-morrow.  Moreover,  wherever  sode^ 
becomes  so  sordid  as  to  permit  this  inhumanity 
the  conditions  of  the  little  ones  become  in 
many  respects  inexpressibly  tragic  and  the 
general  tendency  in  their  treatment  is  down- 
ward rather  than  upward. 

Some  recent  disclosures  of  the  Factory 
Inspectors  in  New  York  reveal  conditions  that 
are  weU  calculated  to  stir  the  blood  of  even 
our  complacent,  money-worshiping  masses 
whose  optimism  is  largely  the  fruit  of  ignor- 
ance. Li  two  instances  cited  by  the  inspec- 
tors against  manufacturers  who  were  haled 
into  court  indicate  to  what  extent  the  crime 
against  the  young  is  being  carried  in  the  most 
opulent  and  populous  city  of  the  New  Worid. 
It  was  shown  at  this  investigation  that  g^ls 


respectively  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age 
had  been  compelled  to  work  sixty-ei^t  hoan 
a  week,  or  over  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  for 
this  they  received  but  three  doliars.  Hie 
judge  before  whom  the  case  was  brou^ 
characterized  such  treatment  as  criminal  Mid 
as  in  effect  being  slavery.  In  her  testimoij 
Miss  Foster,  the  inspector  re^Kmaible  for 
bringing  these  outrageous  facts  to  publie  at- 
tention, stated  that  she  also  found  that  tte 
children  employed  by  this  firm  were  fined  ten 
cents  each  time  they  spoke  while  workings  and 
two  cents  for  each  five  minutes  they  were  Isle. 
There  is  a  general  movement  at  the  present 
time  looking  towards  arousing  the  donnaat 
conscience  of  our  people  against  this  fonn  of 
slavery,  and  it  should  receive  the  active  sod 
earnest  support  of  all  friends  of  humsa 
progress.  While  we  hold  that  the  abolitioD 
of  child-slavery  in  itself  is  of  small  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  inauguration  of  greet 
fundamental  democratic  and  just  polhical 
and  economic  measures,  it  is  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction  and  as  such  should  reoette 
the  cordial  aid  of  the  conscience  element  of  oar 
society. 


THE  WORLD  AT  LARGE. 


The  Assassination  of  Seroius:  Another 

Attkicpt  to  Temper  The  Dssponsif 

OF  Russia. 

THE  ASSASSINATION  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius  of  Russia  at  Moscow  by 
the  bomb  of  one  of  the  revolutionists,  marks 
the  taking  off  of  the  second  person  in  a  list  of 


seven  or  eight  of  the  more  prominent  and 
offensive  of  the  responsible  reactioiiaiy  despots 
that  have  answered  the  aspirations  of  a  gntlt 
people  for  a  constitutionflJ  government  wA 
murder,  imprisonment  and  coole,  and  that  die 
revolutionists  have  slated  for  death,  provided 
the  government  still  refuses  the  demands  of  the 
pe<^le.     Next  to  the  late  minister  Von  Flehft 
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Pobiedonostseff ,  the  present  head  of 
f  SjDod,  Sergius  has  long  been  the 
ed  man  in  all  Russia.  His  brutality 
iidents  and  inhumanity  to  the  Jews 
:h  as  to  sicken  the  heart  of  every 
person  acquainted  with  his  atrocities. 
I  command  of  Moscow  he  constantly 
id  outrages  that  should  have  led  to 
imprisonment  in  the  salt  mines  of 

For  example:    when  the    students 

in  the  city,  he  would  frequently 
e  Cossacks  to  ride  them  down  and 
>m.  Upon  the  Jews  his  innate  hate, 
d  by  his  religious  fanaticism,  found 
and  terrible  expression.  He  created 
Je  reign  of  terror  among  a  large  pio- 
>f  the  best  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
is  crimes  became  so  unbearable  that 
smment  was  compelled  to  remove 
1  command.    He  has  been  one  of  the 

the   baleful   reactionary   influences 

responsible  for  the  Czar's  refusing 
erate  and  just  demands  of  the  zemst- 

which  later  led  the  autocratic  ruler 
the  murder  of  hundreds  of  his  starving 
—men,  women  and  children,  who 
irmed  and  merely  sought  to  peaceably 
;  him  with  their  wretched  condition. 

Pobiedonostseff, — ^the  latter  acting 
and  also  through  the  Czar's  mother 
lid  to  be  completely  under  the  priest's 

influence — and  Uie  Grand  Duke 
r  are  credited  with  having  overruled 
counsel  of  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
irina  and  other  leading  liberal  in- 
,  so  that  the  Czar  lost  forever  one  of 
t  splendid  opportunities  of  winning 
ortality  of  glory  for  himself  and  the 
I  gratitude  of  the  truly  civilized  of  the 

nations,  by  establishing  a  constitu- 
mn  of  government, 
very  hand  reactionary  journals  and 
ndents   at   the   present   writing   are 
of  a  reign  of  terror  being  feared  in 

and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  for 
ful  people  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
he  history  of  Christian  civilization  no 
'  terror  has  been  known,  that  came 
s  people,  which  was  not  preceded  by 
ind  far  more  terrible  reign  of  terror 
5  throne  and  the  classes,  that  system- 
oppressed  and  destroyed  the  people, 
sr  and  whenever  a  reign  of  terror  has 
;  has  been  but  the  swinging  back  of 
luluxn — but  the  reaping  of  the  previous 

Take    Russia    for    example.    The 


riding  down  and  sabering  of  the  students  at 
the  command  of  Sergius;  the  despoliation, 
persecution  and  slau^ter  of  the  Jews;  the 
long  practice  of  arbitrarily  arresting  and 
without  any  due  form  of  trial  sending  to  the 
salt-mines  or  other  dismal  prison-colonies  of 
Siberia  Russian  nobles,  educators,  and  the 
cultured  sons  and  daughters  of  the  nobility, 
for  no  crime  save  that  of  being  suspected  of 
working  for  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment or  of  teaching  the  serfs  to  read;*  the 
wholesale  arrest  and  deportation  of  the 
Finnish  patriots  for  resisting  the  despotism 
of  Russia,  rendered  possible  throu^  the 
perfidy  of  the  present  Czar;  the  wholesale 
massacres  at  Eishineff;  the  recent  shooting 
down  of  unarmed  men,  women  and  children, 
who  under  the  leadership  of  their  loved  priest 
sought  to  lay  a  petition  at  the  feet  of  the 
"Little  Father,'*  as  they  had  been  tau^t  to 
lovingly  designate  the  Czar, — ^these  and 
scores  upon  scores  of  similar  outrages,  stretch- 
ing back  through  many  decades,  have  made  a 
veritable  reign  of  terror,  which  in  its  infamy, 
its  cruelty,  its  injustice  and  inhumanity 
dwarfs  the  French  Reign  of  Terror  into 
pitiful  insignificance.  If  a  reign  of  terror 
comes  from  the  victims  of  Russian  despotism, 
it  wiU  be  brou^t  about  by  and  be  wholly  a 
result  of  the  long-continued  brutality,  tyranny 
and  inhumanity  of  the  Czar,  his  family  and 
the  bureaucracy. 

Under  a  republican  form  of  government 
there  is  no  justification  for  assassination,  for 
the  people  have  it  in  their  power  to  organize 
and  overthrow  the  most  powerful  and  corrupt 
influence,  whether  it  be  entrenched  in  govern- 
ment or  manifested  through  corporate  wealth 

*  The  experience  of  the  great  Russian  educator. 
Prof essor  Paul  Mflyoukov,  words  a  strikiiig  iUustra- 
tion  of  this  common  practice  of  the  Russian  bureau- 
cracv.  Professor  ]Mjlyoukov  was  a  leading  educa- 
te, loved  and  respected,  a  man  of  broad  cufiure  and 
refinement  He  presided  at  a  students*  meeting 
and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  ^e  a^irations  en 
younff  Kussia  for  a  constitutional  {government  and 
that  braer  measure  of  freedom  which  favors  moral 
and  intdlectual  growth  in  a  people;  and  for  this  he 
was  arrested  aiKi  condemned  to  exOe  in  the  salt- 
mines of  Siberia.  He  escaped  and  came  to  this 
oountrv,  where  during  the  past  winter  he  delivered 
a  notable  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
Course,  in  Boston.  Another  ^vpical  illustration 
was  the  case  of  Katherine  Bresnkovskv.  She  was 
the  dau^ter  of  one  of  the  laise  landed  proprietors 
of  Russia,  and  her  oommiseraSon  for  the  ignorance 
and  misery  of  the  peasants  led  her  to  teadi  them  to 
read,  and  for  this  teaching  she  was  condemned  for  a 
number  of  vears  to  exile,  where  she  suffered  aD  the 
horrors  of  toe  Siberian  prisons. 
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acting  outside  of  and  subtly  through  govern- 
ment channels.  Outrages  may  exist  under 
constitutional  government  for  a  time,  but  a 
united  people  can  always  end  the  abuses  when 
they  organize  and  vote  as  a  unit  against  their 
oppressors.  In  an  autocracy  it  is  different. 
As  has  been  truly  said,  Russia  is  a  despotism 
tempered  by  assassination.  The  present 
government  has  had  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity given  it  to  be  just  and  to  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Moderate  and  meagre 
indeed  have  been  the  demands  of  the  nation, 
but  its  demands  have  been  spumed,  and  when 
the  starving  have  asked  for  bread  they  have 
received  buUets  instead.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  not  strange  that  assassinations 
continue,  nor  do  we  imagine  they  will  cease 
until  the  tyrants  yield  or  until  the  marked 
despotic  reactionaries  have  all  been  removed 
and  a  full-fledged  revolution  has  developed. 


Thx  Railways  as  Factors  in  a  Popular 
Educatignal  System. 

NEW  ZEALAND  furnishes  many  striking 
illustrations  of  the  difference  between 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  and  a  government  dominated 
by  privileged  interests,  predatory  wealth  and 
political  machines,  where  the  interests  of 
powerful  corporations  and  of  professional 
politicians  and  bosses  are  of  first  concern  and 
those  of  the  millions  of  wealth-creators  and 
consumers  are  a  matter  of  secondary  con- 
sideration in  the  practical  workings  of  the 
various  departments  of  government.  In  New 
Zealand  the  people's  servants,  from  Prime 
Minister  Seddon  down,  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, or  since  the  Liberal  Party  gained  com- 
plete control  of  the  government,  have  made 
the  interest,  prosperity,  betterment,  develop- 
ment, and  happiness  of  all  the  people  the 
supreme  aim  and  end  of  government.  That 
the  government  may  have  erred  at  times  or 
may  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  some 
reforms  and  too  little  on  others.,  is  possible. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  it 
to  be  otherwise,  but  any  such  errors  have  been 
the  result  of  human  fallibility  and  not  of  sordid- 
ness  or  an  aim  to  subvert  the  functions  of 
government  for  the  furtherance  of  ambitious 
desires,  of  personal  interest,  or  of  the  interest 
of  any  special  class.  And  this  high  and  noble 
passion  for  the  common  weal  has  led  to  numer^ 
ous  innovations  that  America  would  have  in- 
augurated long  ere  this  but  for  the  &ct  that 


greed  and  cunning  instead  of  latly  diaiiita* 
ested  statesmanship  have  been  aOowed  to 
corrupt  government  and  ao  far  doDunato 
political  machines  and  public  opmioQ-fbiiiiiig 
agencies  as  to  defeat  necessary  kgialation  tti 
would  have  fostered  equality  of  opportaiiiliBi 
and  of  rights — ^the  toudistcme  of  a  fne 
republic. 

Among  the  numerous  innovaticHia  that  hue 
been  sucoessfuUy  introduced  into  New  Zet- 
land and  that  aim  at  broadening  and  devdop- 
ing  the  life  and  character  of  the  rising  genoi- 
tion  is  a  provision  by  which  sdiool-dbildRi 
of  town  and  countiy  are  enabled  to  travel  to 
and  from  their  homes  under  ccmditions  tkk 
are  favorable  at  once  to  the  fullest  measure  of 
innocent  enjoyment,  while  the  difldren  an 
being  unconsciously  educated  in  the  mtd 
practical  manner.  Under  this  proviaioQ  it 
intervals  the  teachers  in  the  oountiy  achoob 
take  the  children  to  the  cities  on  ezcuraioiiSi 
when  they  visit  the  libraries,  museomii 
printing-offices,  manufacturing  eatabHi' 
ments,  gas-plants,  and  other  intoeatng 
features  of  urban  life,  as  wdl  as  the  dii{^s]ig 
in  the  harbors.  During  these  excuiaioos  & 
teachers  explain  everything  to  the  duldm. 
At  night  the  excursionists  return  with  nmidi 
full  of  information  and  stored  with  a  fund  of 
food  that  shall  stimulate  the  imaginatian  for 
weeks  and  months  to  come. 

In  like  manner  the  children  in  the  cities  aie 
taken  into  the  country  to  see  nature  in  her 
varying  moods.  The  beauty  of  spring,  tk 
splendor  of  summer,  the  glory  of  autumn,  and 
the  wonderful  natural  scenery  of  New  Zealand 
embracing  mountains,  magnificent  water&Ils» 
glaciers,  geysers  and  other  natural  wonden, 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  urban 
children  and  so  explained  that  in  a  few  hours' 
time  more  of  helpful  and  wholesome  truth 
relating  to  geology,  botany  and  other  natural 
sciences  is  imbibed  than  could  otherwise  han 
been  inculcated  in  months. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the  children  to  enjoj 
these  educational  excursions,  the  govemment- 
ovmed  and  operated  railways  furnish  round- 
fare  tickets  for  all  children  under  fifteen  yean 
of  age  at  fifty  cents  per  trip  of  one  hundred 
miles  in  length;  while  the  teachers  and  older 
pupib  pay  one  dollar  for  the  same  round-trip 
tickets.  These  prices,  as  the  government 
officials  state,  do  not  quite  cover  the  expense 
of  the  trips  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  they 
regard  the  sli^^t  Ion  thus  sustained  as  t 
part  of  the  money  wisely  invested  for  the 
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nuuntenanoe  of  the  popular  educational  sys- 
tem. Here  we  have  a  splendid  iUustration  of 
the  practical  idealism  that  is  the  true  flower  of 
pure  democracy.  The  children's  lives  are  thus 
at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  state  wonderfully 
enriched  through  not  only  having  their  joy 
increased  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  manner, 
their  love  of  the  government  and  their  pride 
in  the  nation  fostered,  but  their  general 
education  has  been  furthered  in  a  positive 
and  helpful  numner. 

Another  blessing  flowing  from  the  state- 
owned  railways  of  New  Zealand  is  found  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  government  has  been 
able  to  foster  and  stimulate  home-building 
and  development  for  miles  around  each  center 
of  population.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
most  ambitious  of  our  ovm  working-people 
feel  a  reluctance  to  going  outside  of  the 
thickly-settled  parts  of  the  cities  is  because 
their  children  will  not  have  such  good  school 
advantages  as  if  th^  remained  in  the  dty, 
whfle  the  cost  to  them  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  labor  is  prohibitive.  Now  New  Zealand's 
railways  carry  children  for  the  primary 
grades  to  and  from  school  free,  while  older 
chfldren  can  buy  a  three-months'  season 
ticket  for  $2.50  or  $5.00,  according  to  age, 
within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of  the  city, 
which,  as  Professor  Parsons  points  out  in  his 
unsurpassed  history  of  New  Zealand,  gives 
them  a  possible  ride  of  120  miles  a  day  for 
three  or  six  cents  in  round  numbers. 

The  roads  also  favor  the  workingmen  in 


such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  building  of 
suburban  homes,  by  selling  them  tickets  good 
for  one  week,  within  any  reasonable  distance 
of  the  city,  at  twenty-eight  shillings,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  they  must  take  trains 
leaving  their  home  before  8  A.  M.  They  can 
return  at  any  hour  in  the  day.  These  wise 
provisions  are  doing  much  toward  mRlring 
New  Zealand  a  commonwealth  of  happy 
home-builders,  and  in  so  doing  are  also  pre- 
serving the  true,  simple,  pure  life  that  the 
artificial  and  abnormal  conditions  in  over- 
crowded cities  tend  to  destroy. 

When  the  people  own  and  operate  the  rafl- 
ways,  they  are  run  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  When  private  com- 
panies own  and  operate  the  railways,  they  are 
run  in  the  interest  and  for  the  rapid  enrich- 
ment of  a  relatively  few  privileged  individuals, 
the  master-spirits  being  Wall-street  gamblers 
or  speculators  and  multi-millionaires  who 
have  used  and  are  using  their  powers  to 
directly  or  indirectly  corrupt  government  and 
prevent  the  legislation  that  would  protect 
the  people  from  discriminations  and  extor- 
tions. The  question  that  our  people  must 
settle,  and  that  shortly,  is  whether  the  people 
shall  own  the  railways  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  such  ownership,  or  whether  the  railways 
shall  own  the  government  and  make  it  more 
and  more  an  instrument  for  the  enrichment 
of  privileged  classes  and  giant  corporations 
by  the  spoliation  of  the  many.  New  Zealand 
points  the  way. 


THE  IRREPRESSIBI.E   BATTLE   BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  DEMO- 
CRATIC PROGRESS,  AND  PRIVILEGE  AND  REACTION. 


PoPUiAB  Government  and  Reaction. 

THE  WORLD-WIDE  and  irrepressible 
conflict  now  assuming  gigantic  pro- 
portions in  various  lands,  between  the  genius 
of  democracy  or  popular  rule  on  the  one  hand 
and  privilege  and  reaction  on  the  other,  is  in 
essence  the  same  as  the  great  revolutionary 
struggle  that  marked  the  closing  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  December 
issue  of  The  Arena  the  Honorable  Edward 
Tregear,  the  eminent  New  Zealand  statesman 
and  author  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  Commonwealth,  showed  how 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  cities  and  the 


country  united  at  the  polls,  elected  statesmen 
pledged  to  a  democratic  progressive  platform, 
won  the  government,  and  inaugurated  the 
political  revolution  that  has  raised  New 
Zealand  out  of  comparative  obscurity  and 
placed  her  in  the  forefront  of  the  truly  demo- 
cratic lands,  while  bringing  to  the  people  a 
degree  of  happiness,  freedom  and  prosperity 
that  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  the 
wealth-creators  placed  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment men  who  were  pledged  to  place  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people  above  all  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  of  classes  or  privileged 
interests.  In  our  March  number  Mr.  David 
Graham  Phillips  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
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rapid  advaooe  which  France  is  making  toward  a 
true  democracy  in  which  political  equality  will 
ere  long,  unless  a  reactionary  movement  sets 
in,  be  complemented  by  economic  equality. 

This  movement  of  the  awakened  masses  in 
favor  of  democracy  or  a  government  truly 
popular  in  its  spirit, — one  in  which  the  chief 
concern  of  the  statesmen  shall  always  be  the 
hi^est  interests  of  all  the  people,  as  opposed 
to  the  deariy  reactionary  movements  in  which 
autocracy,  monarchy,  theocracy,  predatory 
wealth  or  privileged  interests  in  various 
guises  are  seeking  to  regain  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  most  profoundly  important  con- 
flict in  the  political  world  to-day.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  notice  this  struggle  in  different 
lands  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  be  kept  in  intimate  touch  with  a 
conflict  which,  whether  in  Russia  or  Australia, 
Glermany  or  New  Zealand,  Italy  or  Great 
Britain,  France  or  the  United  States,  Spain  or 
Belgium,  is  the  same  in  spirit  and  essence; 
thou^  in  different  lands  the  reactionary 
classes  march  under  different  flags,  as  for 
example,  a  czar,  a  bureaucracy  and  a  medi- 
eval church,  as  in  Russia;  an  emperor,  a 
hereditary  aristocracy  and  a  reactionary 
clerical  party,  as  in  Grermany;  an  imperial- 
istic, derical  and  economically  reactionary 
dass,  as  in  Great  Britain;  the  degenerate  and 
broken-down  sdons  of  an  old  Bourbon 
rSgime  and  a  reactionary  dergy,  as  in  France; 
or  a  plutocracy  and  a  reactionary  party  of 
self-seeking  politidans,  subservient  to  preda- 
tory wealth  and  corporate  interests,  as  in  our 
republic.  It  matters  not,  however,  what  are 
the  dominating  influences  that  mark  these 
reactionary  dasses;  the  genius  of  each  is  the 
same.  They  all  represent  that  spirit  of  dass- 
rulership,  of  despotism,  oppression  and  op- 
position to  free  thought  and  the  general 
expansion  of  human  life,  which  battled  against 
the  revolutionary  forces  and  the  genius  of 
democracy  in  the  last  great  conflict. 


The  New  Pbgoressive  Democratic 
Party  in  Great  Britain. 

This  month  we  wish  to  notice  the  new 
movement,  representing  industry  and  progress, 
which  promises  to  supplant  the  decadent 
Liberal  party  and  become  the  great  liberal, 
progressive  and  truly  democratic  party  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  January  issue  of  the 
English  Review  of  Reviews  for  1908,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  published  an  extended  paper  on 


"The  Parfy  of  the  Future  and  ItsPrognnme.* 
This  contribution  was  remarkable  for  Ik 
keenness  with  whidi  the  yenatile  edihr 
analyzed  the  political  oonditioiis  and  Ik 
drift  of  progressive  and  leactionaiy  tfaaii|^ 
and  for  the  accuracy  of  his  predictioiis  ii  ts 
the  political  future.  In  speaking  of  ii 
reaction  that  had  come  as  a  reSsuh  of  ii 
disorganised  and  moribund  condition  of  Ik 
old  liberal  party,  Mr.  Stead  saul: 


"In  Eng^d  we  have  witnessed  the  quo* 
throw  one  by  one  of  the  principles  of  legiA 
tion  which  the  liberals  of  the  last  oentnj 
believed  to  be  established  on  unaasailabk 
foundations.  A  Pariiament  wiiidi  has  leM 
an  export  duty  on  coal,  an  import  duty  a 
bread,  and  which  has  leimposed  id^gkni 
tests  and  reSnacted  church  rates  in  diflgmK, 
is  portent  enough  to  alarm  all  moderate  meo." 

The  editor  next  showed  that  this  reactioB- 
ary  course  had  been  rendered  possible  on 
account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  Liberal  pai^, 
because  it  had  exhausted  its  mandate  and 
lost  its  leaders,  so  that  the  rank  and  file  were 
"a  leaderiess  mob,  without  a  general,  widi- 
out  a  creed,  without  even  a  plan  of  campaign.'* 

But  though  Mr.  Stead  beheld  nothing  hot 
disaster  for  the  old  Liberal  party,  he  believed 
the  hour  approached  when  a  re-alignmenl 
along  the  lines  of  labor  and  social  progress,  in 
harmony  with  the  truly  democratic  ideal, 
would  make  a  strong  and  vigorous  new  pait7 
which  should  become  the  legitiinate  successor 
of  the  old  Liberal  party  and  which  should 
carry  forward  the  work  of  democracy.  On 
these  points  he  observed: 

"The  Liberal  party  must  experience  a 
glorious  resurrection  as  the  Party  of  Progress 
with  the  Condition  of  the  People  Question— 
the  'material  improvement  of  the  individual 
citizen  by  the  use  of  all  the  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State — as  its  battle-cry.  The 
liberal  party,  in  short,  must  become  a  Social 
party,  with  a  Social  programme  so  broadly 
defined  as  to  make  it  practically  indistinguidi- 
able  in  its  immediate  aims  from  the  Labour 
party,  whether  that  party  is  labdled  I.  L.  P. 
or  S.  D.  F.  or  bears  no  label.  When  that 
metamorphosis  is  accomplished  the  old  his- 
toric name  of  Liberal  will  take  its  place 
beside  the  not  less  historic  and  illustrious 
name  of  Whig,  and  hand  over  its  glorious 
traditions  and  its  party  organisation  to  a 
successor,  whose  name  will  spring  naturally 
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its  creed.  The  Parfy  of  the  Future, 
h  is  the  Party  of  Progress,  will  be  the 
ressives,  and  against  it  will  be  arrayed  the 
nd  ranks  of  the  champions  of  reaction, 
ifr.  Gladstone  in  his  closing  years  saw 
oming  division  and  regrouping  of  parties 

I  he  used  the  memorable  phrase  about  the 
rals  being  the  party  of  the  masses  as 
iguished   from   the   Conservatives,   who 

the  party  of  the  classes.  The  Progres- 
party  will  be,  even  more  than  the  Liberal 
r  ever  was,  the  party  of  the  masses,  for 

II  be  the  party  of  Labour,  and  its  supreme 
iate  will  be  the  amelioration  of  the  oon- 
Q  of  the  people.  It  will  seek  the  material 
Tment  of  the  lot  of  the  poor  by  the  use  of 
K>wer  and  resources  of  Uie  State." 

ifore  Mr.  Stead  wrote  those  lines — ^indeed, 
X  back  as  1900 — ^a  practical  attempt  had 

made  looking  toward  uniting  various 
r  and  reform  movements  in  such  a  mann^ 
a  practical  programme  could  be  adopted 
rhich  the  industrial  masses  and  the  re- 
ers  of  England  in  general  could  compel 
ithing  like  adequate  recognition  from  the 
[nakers.  At  the  great  Trades-Union 
icQ  in  1900  it  was  ably  pointed  out  by 
ssentatives  of  the  Labor  party  that  so 

as  the  workers  divided  their  votes,  h'ttle 

progress  could  be  hoped  for.  The 
ral  was  becoming  more  and  more  an 
irtunist  capital  party,  and  the  Conserva- 
,  emboldened  by  the  disorganized  and 
rammeless    concUtion    of    the    Liberals, 

forcing  England  into  a  most  reactionary 
ion,  which,  while  necessarily  the  source 
reat  satisfaction  to  the  Emeror  William, 
Czar  of  Russia  and  other  extreme  re- 
»naries,  was  alarming  to  all  friends  of 
ocracy. 

:  first  the  efforts  at  union  seemed  futile, 
codperators  had  from  the  start  confined 
'  work  to  an  economic  progranmie.  The 
d-Democratic  Federation  was  unwilling 
iccept  the  step-by-step  programme  as 
osed  by  the  Labor  leaders,  while  the 
es  unions  at  the  first  seemed  reluctant  to 
>t  the  policy  that  had  made  the  reactionists 

capitalists  powerful  in  government — 
ely ,  that  of  uniting  at  the  polls  to  secure  the 
ion  of  statesmen  pledged  to  the  demands 
!jabor  and  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
ral.  But  ere  long  one  by  one  the  great 
ss-union  organizations  were  won  over, 
stematic  educational  agitiaton  was  carried 


forward  which  rapidly  produced  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  political  union  for 
practical  results.  The  laborers  saw  that  in 
England  and  America,  where  the  Labor 
leaders  had  refused  to  unite  on  a  definite 
programme  and  where  the  capitalists  and 
reactionary  elements  had  united,  legislation 
inimical  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
which  in  some  instances  threatened  the 
foundations  of  free  government,  was  being 
enacted;  while  reactionary  laws  and  vidous 
precedents  were  on  every  hand  imperilling 
the  rights  of  labor,  which  had  heretofore  been 
unquestioned.  On  the  other  hand  it  waa 
seen  that  by  union  of  the  industrial  masses 
in  New  Zealand,  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  mastership  of  classes  and 
privilil^;e  and  made  in  deed  and  in  fact  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  worthy  of  twentieth-century 
civilization.  As  a  result  the  trades  unions 
have  one  by  one  declared  for  the  new  party, 
until  it  is  believed  that  there  are  now  about 
one  millions  trades-unionists  and  progressive 
labor  men  pledged  to  the  organization. 

The  general  dection  of  1900  came  too  soon 
to  enable  the  Labor  party  to  develop  any 
strength,  but  since  then  the  number  of  can- 
didates representing  the  Labor  party  and  the 
extreme  Liberals,  who  had  been  successful 
at  the  by-elections  affords  some  indication  of 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  made,  and 
even  more  surprising  and  signal  have  been 
the  Labor  votes  recently  developed  in  mu- 
nidpal  elections.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  at  the  next  general  election  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  Labor  members  will  be  returned, 
probably  enough  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power:  and  from  then  on  there  will  be  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  party,  because  it  embodies  in 
its  general  demands  the  vital  requirements 
of  progressive  democracy  to-day,  just  as  the 
Liberal  party  embodied  the  vital  demands 
of  progressive  democracy  in  the  last 
century. 

Among  the  leading  of  these  demands  for 
which  it  is  daimed  the  new  party  will  stand 
will  be:  The  nationalization  of  the  railways 
and  other  public  utilities  that  are  not  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  the  taxation  of  land 
values  or  public-ownership  of  the  land;  a 
legal  eight-hour  day;  a  free  secular  public- 
school  system ;  public  support  of  poor  children ; 
public  employment  of  the  unemployed;  aid 
or  pensions  for  the  aged  poor;  opposition  to 
imperialism  and  to  protection. 
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The  programme  will  be  opportunistic  in 
diaracter  and  socialistic  in  spirit.  The  plan 
of  procedure  in  all  probability  will  be  by  the 
step-by-step  method,  which  will  seise  the 
reform  most  easy  of  accomplishment,  con- 
centrate on  it,  and  when  victory  has  been 
achieved  take  up  another  measure,  making 
it  the  rallying  point  until  it  also  has  become  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  realm.  This 
was  the  most  successful  plan  of  the  Liberab 
of  England  during  the  past  century,  and  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  Labor  party  in  Eng- 
land are  men  of  wisdom  and  trained  to  act 
practical    manner  without  sacrificing 


m   a 


are 


any    vital    principle    for   which    they 
battling. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  forcing  the 
protection  issue,  the  probability  is  that  the 
liberals  will  win  at  the  next  election,  but  a 


large  number  of  their  candidates  will  woriL 
wi&  the  Labor  party  on  most  questioiii, 
while,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stead,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party  has  fulfiOed 
its  mission  and  has  no  constructive  programme, 
no  masterful  leaden,  and  no  consisifB! 
general  policy  around  which  it  can  nHj  iti 
forces,  it  will  go  to  pieces,  and  the  greater 
number  of  its  members  will  join  the  Labor 
party,  while  the  reactionary  dement  wifl 
unite  with  the  Tories  or  Conservatives. 

The  outlook  for  future  suooeas  for  a  progrei- 
sive,  constructive  democratic  programme  ii 
En^and  is,  we  think,  brighter  to-day  tluni 
ever  before.  Certainly  the  cauae  of  Libeial- 
ism,  which  with  the  passing  of  Gladstone 
suffered  eclipse,  shows  signs  of  re-birtb  ii 
the  new  party  of  progress  and  extended 
popular  rights. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 


WHEN  wireless  telegraphy  was  first  dem- 
onstrated to  be  practical,  under  very 
limited  conditions,  most  persons,  even  among 
dectrical  experts  hdd  that  its  benefits  must  be 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  restricted  in 
character.  It  would  be  possible  to  use  it  suc- 
cessfully at  sea  between  the  ships  of  a  fleet  or 
passing  vessels,  and  it  would  be  thoroughly 
practicable  to  use  it  within  thirty  or  sixty 
miles  of  the  coast;  but  beyond  such  utiliza- 
tion little,  it  was  thought,  could  be  hoped 
for  from  the  discovery  and  invention.  The 
progress  along  practical  lines,  though  not  so 
rapid  or  complete  as  Mr.  Marconi  confidently 
predicted  some  time  since,  has  neverthdess 
been  of  a  most  surprising  and  on  the  whole 
satisfactory  character.  Messages  have  been 
transmitted  with  ease  to  vessds  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  shore,  and  evidences  are 
not  wanting  that  indicate  the  possibility  of 


wirdess  tdegraphy  some  day  gjwiltng  die 
globe.  The  latest  and  in  many  respecti  molt 
notable  victory  for  Marooni  was  the  sacoeMfoi 
exdiange  of  wirdess  messages  between  tiie 
station  of  his  company  in  Cornwall,  n^gi*»^, 
and  the  station  of  tiie  Italian  GovemmcDt 
at  Acona,  Italy.  The  messages  sent  fipon 
Cornwall,  after  going  across  FVanoe,  ofcr 
some  of  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  and  maoa^ 
portion  of  Italy,  were  recdved  by  the  Italitt 
Minister  of  Marine,  whose  teplj  in  like  man- 
ner was  recdved  at  the  Cornwall  station.  TTds 
success  is  in  our  judgment  more  lemaikabk 
than  the  sending  of  a  message  across  the  ocean. 
The  transmitting  of  a  message  over  thicidj- 
settled  countries  and  over  great  mountains  far 
the  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  suggests 
vast  possibilities  for  wirdess  tdegn^y.  We 
are  certainly  still  in  the  hal<7on  age  of  inven- 
tive genius  and  wonder-woridng  discoveries. 
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iST  we  have  the  promise  of  a  history 
[Jnited  States  that  shall  be  worthy  of 
3ublic — a  history  upon  which  the 
has  spent  almost  twenty  years  of  tire- 
learch  and  in  which  all  mooted  or 
1  facts  have  been  submitted  and  re- 
ed to  able  critical  authorities  in  history, 
r  that  the  first  and  most  important 
B  of  any  history — ^accuracy — ^may  be 

The  work  is  intended  at  once  for 
dent  and  the  general  reader,  and  it 
e  think,  judging  from  the  opening 
,  fairly  meet  the  exacting  demands 
double  purpose. 

iuthor.  Dr.  Ellroy  M.  Avery,  is  a  careful 
nstaking  scholar  who  happily  possesses 
i  than  ordinary  degree  the  faculty  of 
Ing  his  subject-matter  in  the  best  of 
and  in  an  interesting  numner.  His 
n  PhyeicSj  a  scientific  text-book  for 
,  has  enjoyed  great  popularity,  the 
nounting  to  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
»f  copies.  It  was  about  twenty  years 
it  Dr.  Avery  was  commissioned  by 

Burrows  Brothers  to  prepare  a 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  it 
pected  that  the  work  would  require 
rears.  Instead  more  than  eighteen 
sre  devoted  by  the  author  to  its  prepara- 
ore  the  first  volume  was  put  into  press, 
rill  be  four  years  before  the  twelfth  or 
ing  volume  will  appear, 
the  author  began  his  work  he  realized 
T  before  that  if  he  was  to  prepare  a 
of  this  nation  extending  back  to  the 
times  of  which  we  have  any  trace  or 
and  which  should  worthily  present 
its  of  the  latest  research,  he  must 
JO  it  the  best  years  of  his  life.  Patiently, 
^ly  and  yet  with  the  joy  of  the  true 
he  pursued  his  task,  asmsted  at  every 
his  publishers  and  a  band  of  historical 
ies  who  have  been  consulted  on  all 

Intended  for  reriew  in  Thi  Arkmjl  Bhonld  be 
to  B.  O.  newer,  EdltorUl  Department,  Tbx 
ofton,  Hmi. 


dubious  points.  As  a  result,  if  the  opening 
volume  is  a  fair  example  of  the  work  to 
follow,  we  are  to  have  a  genuine  addition  to 
our  historical  literature  of  which  our  people 
may  well  be  proud. 

Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  work  as  a  whole.  Many  scholars  can 
write  history  admirably  when  they  describe 
remote  events;  yet  when  they  come  to  issues 
that  are  very  personal  or  to  events  that  are 
contemporaneous  or  in  which  they  have  had 
active  participation,  their  prejudices  and 
strong  convictions  render  impartial  judgment 
difficult  and  with  some  temperaments  im- 
possible. The  brilliant  but  prejudice-tinged 
history  of  Froude  furnishes  a  stnking  case  in 
point.  So,  thou^  our  author  is  highly 
satisfactory  as  a  historian  in  the  present 
volume,  we  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  his  ability  to  rise  above  passion,  prejudice 
and  the  influence  of  environment  until  we 
come  to  that  part  of  the  history  dealing  with 
the  great  men  and  measures  that  have  pro- 
foundly moved  the  life  currents  of  the  New 
Worid  during  the  past  fifty  years.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  present  volume  alone  that 
we  can  speak  in  an  unqualified  manner. 

This  work  opens  with  four  chapters  devoted 
to  prehistoric  America.  Th^  are  entitled 
"The  First  Americans,"  "The  NeoKthic 
Americans,"  "Maze  and  Myth,"  and  "The 
Norsemen."  The  discussion  of  the  antiquity 
of  man  in  America  is  a  treatise  of  great  value 
and  interest,  displaying  wide  research  and 
being  an  epitome  of  the  latest  results  in  in- 
vestigations and  their  legitimate  conclusions. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Dr.  Avery  gives 
full  credit  to  the  inestimably  valuable  scientific 
research  and  discovery  of  one  of  Thb  Arena's 
valued  contributors,  Dr:  Charles  C.  Abbott, 
in  the  foUowing  paragraphs: 

"Not  very  long  ago  it  was  held  that  no 
truly  scientific  proof  of  man's  great  antiquity 
in  America  exists;  but  such  proof  was  supplied 
in  1875  by  Dr.  Charies  C.  Abbott's  discovery 
of  paleolithic  implements  in  the  g^vel  terrace 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  These  implements 
are  rude  stone  objects,  shi^)ed  by  chipping 
so  as  to  produce  cutting  edges,  and  are  usually 
pointed  at  one  end.  Th^  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  weapons  used  in  hunting.  When  it|^ 
remembered  that  some  of  thcam  bear  thirty 
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or  forty  planes  of  deavage,  equally  weathered, 
it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  they  are  the  results 
of  intelligent,  intentional  action.  From 
other  remains  discovered  in  the  Trenton 
gavels  with  these  relics  of  eariy  man,  we 
infer  that  the  North  Americans'  of  the  glacial 
epoch  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
mastodon,  walrus,  Greenland  reindeer,  cari- 
bou, moose,  and  musk-ox.  Periiaps  man  and 
animals  had  been  forced  southward  by  the 
encroaching  ice. 

"These  implements  could  not  have  been 
in  the  g^vel  where  they  were  found  unless 
they  were  left  there  by  the  forces  that  laid  the 
g^vel  beds,  and  the  Trenton  gavels  were ' 
deposited  by  the  torrent  that  came  from  the 
melting  glacier.  Besides  these  paleolithic 
implements,  the  Trenton  gravels  have  yielded 
one  human  cranium  and  parts  of  others.  In 
November,  1899,  Mr.  Ernest  Volk,  exploring 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware  for  traces  of 
g^adal  man,  found  a  fragment  of  a  human 
thigh-bone  in  undisturbed  stratified  glacial 
gavels.  While  distinguished  ethnologists 
stiU  deny  that  there  exists  any  evidence  of  a 
pre-g^acial  America,  the  general  opinion 
among  arch»ologists  is  that  the  primeval 
American  antedates  the  dose  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  In  1888,  paleolithic  implements  were 
found  in  a  red-gravel  deposit  near  Claymont, 
Delaware.  This  Claymont  g^vd  is  a  glacial 
deposit  and  is  regarded  as  some  thousands  of 
years  older  than  that  at  Trenton.  It  thus 
appears  that  man  was  in  the  Delaware  valley 
at  a  period  far  earlier  than  that  indicated  by 
the  discoveries  at  Trenton. 

"An  antiquity  vastly  greater  than  the 
actual  age  of  the  Claymont  g^vds  has  been 
assigned  to  man  in  America.  'Of  necessity 
he  must  have  been  in  existence  long  before 
the  final  events  occurred,  in  order  to  have 
left  his  implements  buried  in  the  beds  of 
debris  which  they  occasioned.'  Moreover, 
'the  dose  of  the  facial  period'  is  a  very  in- 
definite expression.  'The  glacial  period  was 
a  long  time  in  dosing.'  In  his  History  of  the 
Niagara  River,  Mr.  Gilbert  tells  us  that, 
from  first  to  last,  man  has  been  the  witness 
of  its  toil.  The  human  comrade  of  the 
river's  youth  'told  us  little  of  himself.  We 
only  know  that  on  a  gravelly  beach  of  LAke 
Iroquois,  now  the  Ridge  Road,  he  rudely 
gathered  stones  to  make  a  hearth  and  build 
a  fire;  and  the  next  storm-breakers,  forcing 
back  the  beach,  buried  and  thus  preserved, 
to  g^tify,  yet  whet  our  curiosity,  hearth, 
ashes  and  charred  sticks.    In  these  Darwinian 


days,  we  cannot  deem  primeval  that  maa 
possessed  of  the  Promethean  art  of  fire,  and 
so  his  presence  on  the  scene  adds  seat  to  tibe 
pursuit  of  the  Niagara  problem.  Whatefer 
the  antiquity  of  the  great  cataract  mi^  be 
found  to  be,  the  antiquity  of  man  is  greater.' 
Encoiuraged  thus  and  otherwise.  Dr.  Abbott 
joyfuUy  proclaims:  'There  was  a  time  utei 
to  all  appearances,  American  aiduBokigj 
would  have  to  be  squeezed  into  the  cramped 
quarters  of  ten  thousand  years;  but  we  are 
pretty  sure  of  twenty  or  even  thirty  thousand 
now,  in  which  to  spread  out  in  proper  sequenee 
and  without  confusion  the  long  train  of 
human  activities  that  have  taken  place.'" 

We  have  given  the  above  quotation  as  t 
hint  of  the  character  of  the  opening  t^iammaum 
and  also  to  permit  our  readers  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  author's  style  of  writiDg. 

After  the  valuable  presentation  of  scientific 
proofs  and  evidences  of  man's  inhabitiDg 
America  prior  to  the  glacial  epodi.  Dr.  Aveiy 
proceeds  to  discuss,  in  so  far  as  disooveriei 
and  known  sdentific  facts  warrant,  the  diff- 
dweUers  and  mound-builders  of  prehistoric 
days. 

Next  we  enter  a  period  which  our  author 
admirably  characterizes  as  that  of  "Maze  and 
Myth."  Sdentific  research  has  given  us 
much  solid  ground  on  which  to  stand  when 
considering  man  before  and  after  the  g^adal 
epoch,  but  when  we  pass  beyond  the  mound- 
builders  to  consider  the  vague  pretensions  of 
European  discoverers  before  the  undoubted 
explorations  of  the  Norsemen,  we  have  little 
but  legendary  matter  of  a  dpubtful  character 
on  which  to  base  any  condusions.  This 
chapter  is  thus  admirably  introduced  by  Dr. 
Avery: 

"On  our  hurried  way  into  the  firm  paths  of 
demonstrable  history  we  pass  into  a  field 
thickly  strewn  with  bewildering  &ct  and 
fancy.  After  Columbus  had  glorified  Spain 
and  Cabot  had  magnified  England  in  ways 
of  which  we  shall  soon  tell,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  other  nations  would  seds  to 
g^tify  their  pride  by  pointing  out  their  own 
priority  of  honor.  Thus  Basque  and  Nor- 
man, Welsh  and  Irish,  sun-tinted  Italian  and 
snow-bleached  Scandinavian  appear  in  the 
forum  with  Arabian  and  Chinese  and  attomeja 
for  almost  every  race  of  Eastern  Asia,  each 
daiming  his  share  in  the  gift  of  a  new  woild 
to  the  Old.  The  offered  evidence  is  of  vaiy- 
ing  worth.  little  of  it  is  of  a  character  to 
carry  conviction,  and  all  of  it  has  been  dis- 
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Maturallj  enough,  the  claimants  offer 
ide  of  inherent  possibilities,  some  of 
3  made  picturesque  by  accompanying 
ties.  Moreover,  there  is  something 
ig  in  fairy-tales  of  travel  that  struck 
[nation  of  our  ancestors,  and  'a  charm 
evidence  which  goes  to  show  that 
d  Polo  and  the  author  of  Sindbad's 
were  not  liars/  Duty  and  pleasure 
tin  us  in  this  court  of  claims,  ante- 
of  our  labyrinth." 

ftve  classed  the  discussion  of  the 
q's  discoveries  as  prehistoric,  though 
we  are  not  warranted  in  so  doing,  as 
ds  show  to  a  certa^ity  that  America 
>vered  and  partially  explored  by  the 
n  and  that  many  voyages  were  made 
dand,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
ig  Norse  colony.  But  the  sagas 
us  of  these  voyages  were  for  some 
ided  down  oraily  before  being  re- 
writing, and  the  oral  tales  of  sea- 
eople  in  uncritical  ages  cannot  be 
on  as  of  much  historic  value. 
Pth  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  volume 
ted  to  preparing  the  way  for  an  ap- 
1  of  the  Columbian  epoch  of  dis- 
one  chapter  dealing  with  '*  Early 
liical  Knowledge,"  and  the  other 
voted  to  "Prince  Henry  the  Navi- 
These  chapters  are  interesting  and 
treatises,  Uiough  the  salient  points 
^  to  the  subject  in  hand  might  have 
densed  into  a  few  paragraphs, 
en  chapters  are  given  to  Columbus* 
rk  and  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
es  and  explorations  that  followed 
ig  of  Columbus,  though  the  Cabots 
e  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  This 
contains  an  admirable  survey  of  this 
ly  important  period  of  history,  being 
crowded  with  facts  germane  to  the 
presented  in  a  lucid  manner.  True, 
the  general  reader  will  be  somewhat 
he  author's  dwelling  unduly  on  facts 
'  importance  to  the  theme,  and  his 
from  certain  historians  are,  we  think, 
*s  wholly  superfluous.  Yet  it  must 
nbered  that  these  delays  as  it  were 
ogress  of  the  story  are  occasioned  by 
that  conflicting  tales  of  the  events 
!n  advanced,  and  it  is  the  author's 
id  purpose  to  establish  what  seems 
historic  fact  in  the  case, 
jr  Twenty  is  devoted  to  "Pioneers 
France";    Chapter  Twenty-one  to 


the  English  pioneers, — ^Drake,  Hawkins, 
Raleigh,  etc.  The  concluding  pages  are 
given  to  the  consideration  of  "The  Indians 
of  North  America." 

This  volume  comprises  the  period  of  dis- 
covery. Volumes  Two,  Three  and  Four 
will  treat  of  the  Colonial  period  after  IdOO, 
and  the  remaining  eight  volumes  will  deal 
with  the  United  States  and  her  people  from 
1776  to  1902. 

Dr.  Avery  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  charm 
of  style  of  a  Macaulay.  He  does  not  make 
history  as  fascinating  as  romance,  but  that  is 
only  possible  when  a  gifted  writer  leaves 
argumentation  and  the  discussion  of  mooted 
points  out  of  the  body  of  a  story,  and  with  a 
continuous  narrative  in  hand  swerves  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left  in  order  to  investigate 
rival  claims  or  to  verify  facts  when  conflicting 
opinions  are  present.  A  writer  who  pre- 
supposes that  the  reader  possesses  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  and  who  has  satisfied  himself 
on  mooted  questions,  may,  if  he  possesses 
rare  descriptive  powers  and  a  faculty  for 
making  events  seem  real,  write  history  as 
absorbingly  interesting  as  powerful  fiction. 
But  this  is  impossible  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  that  is  intended  for  students  of 
history  as  well  as  the  general  reader,  unless 
extensive  appendices  accompany  the  story. 

On  the  whole  Dr.  Avery  has  succeeded  in 
an  eminent  degree  in  writing  an  authoritative 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  of  the  general 
reader  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  history 
in  an  interesting  style.  We  incline  to  the 
belief  that  on  the  whole  no  treatment  of  the 
period  of  discovery  has  been  more  satisfactorily 
prepared.  The  tjrpography,  iUustrations  and 
make-up  of  the  work  also  deserve  the  highest 
commendation.  Rarely  have  illustrations 
been  introduced  with  such  judgment,  while 
the  numerous  maps  are  adn^rable  examples 
of  the  map-maker's  art.  If  the  succeeding 
volumes  equal  in  excellence  the  present  book, 
this  history  will  be  the  best  complete  history 
of  our  country  yet  written. 


The  Cauniry  H(me.  By  E.  P.  Powell. 
Illustrated  with  over  twenty  full-page  half- 
tones. Cloth.  Pp.  886.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &Com^>any. 

The  Country  Home,  by  E.  P.  Powell,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  practical  works  of 
recent  months, — ^a  volume  that  we  could 
heartily  wish  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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eveiy  thoughtful  young  man  and  woman  in 
our  republic.  It  stimulates  as  do  veiy  few 
other  books  of  its  character  that  normal 
hunger  of  the  child  of  earth  for  access  to  the 
land — ^for  closer  relationship  with  the  great 
Mother.  And  in  our  judgment  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  day  is  the  increasing 
trend  of  life  to  the  countiy.  Men  are  again 
becoming  land-hungiy.  Up  to  a  very  few 
years  ago  the  current  was  almost  whoUy 
toward  Uie  city,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  republic;  but  with  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  telephone  and  the  rural  free  mail 
deliyeiy,  and  the  extenison  of  the  trolly  lines, 
life  in  the  countiy  has  taken  on  new  charm, 
and  there  is  no  life  so  normal  or  wholesome 
as  a  well-ordered  existence  under  one's  own 
vine  and  ng-tree,  near  to  nature's  heart. 
Now  Mr.  Powell  presents  countiy  life  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  one  fall  in  love  with  it, 
nor  is  he  the  impractical  theorist,  the  urban 
critic  who  views  and  describes  a  subject 
through  the  rose-colored  spectacles  of  romance, 
for  in  this  book  the  author  is  merely  telling 
the  stoiy  of  his  own  experiences  and  the 
result  of  many  years  of  practical  tilling  of 
the  sofl.  Many  years  ago  he  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  Christian  ministry  on  account 
of  failure  of  health.  He  was  a  man  of  broad 
culture  and  refinement,  and  he  was  resourceful. 
But  the  question  of  making  a  living  was  a 
serious  problem.  He  had  nine  acres  of  land 
and  a  very  little  capital,  and  with  this  start  he 
set  to  work  to  regain  health  and  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. Not  only  has  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  good  living  and  in  recovering  his  health, 
but  his  farm  of  nine  acres  near  Clinton,  New 
York,  is  to-day  worth  $25,000.  Thus  the 
story  told  within  these  pages  is  the  narrative 
of  a  man  who  knows  from  actual  experience 
the  facts  he  sets  forth,  and  it  is  the  work  of  one 
gifted  with  the  seeing  eye,  whose  delight  in 
all  his  labor  has  been  that  of  the  true  poet 
who  joys  in  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  normal 
and  the  good;  and  |not  the  least  excellence 
of  the  work  is. found  in  the  author's  ability 
to  convey  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
to  the  mind  of  the  r^uler.  With  the  witchery 
of  the  poet's  art  he  leads  us  from  page  to  page, 
until  all  too  soon  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
reached. 

But  real  as  is  the  value  of  the  book  as  a 
volume  that  cannot  fail  to  greatly  increase  the 
land-hunger  in  the  normal  man,  seductive  as 
is  the  author's  pleasing  style,  the  crowning 
merit  of  the  work  is  found  in  its  preeminent 
practicality.    Here,  in  as  definite  and  cir- 


cumstantial a  manner  as  the  prosiest  d 
writers  would  present  them,  are  fsda  of 
paramount  importance  for  all  to  know  who 
would  make  a  home  of  joy  and  wcxrth.  On  the 
presumption  that  the  reader  knows  littfe  or 
nothing  of  country  life,  but  that  he  honestly 
desires  a  stake  in  the  land,  that  he  yeans  to 
make  a  home,  however  humble  it  may  be,  and 
that  he  wishes  to  enjoy  as  well  as  live  by,  or  it 
least  partially  live  by,  the  land*  Mr.  Powcfl 
leads  him  step  by  step  from  the  hour  wben  he 
goes  on  the  trolley  into  the  country  and  selects 
his  plot  of  land  to  the  hour  when  he  hat 
builded  and  equipped  his  home,  ceDar,  ban 
and  outhouses,  and  to  the  time  when  he  hss 
planted  and  brought  to  bearing  value  his 
orchard,  his  garden,  his  poultry-yard  and  his 
fields, — aye,  and  made  of  his  home  a  thing 
of  beauty  to  minister  to  the  idealistic  and 
poetic  tastes  as  well  as  to  fumiah  suatenanoe. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  man  who,  working  in  the 
dty,  would  nevertheless  obtain  from  one  to 
five  acres  and  live  in  the  countiy,  and  on  doi 
land  make  a  home  where  through  intensive 
gardening  he  could  in  a  large  way  reduce  his 
Uving  expenses  while  increasing  his  weaU 
by  mftlring  a  valuable  home  for  his  age;  and 
it  is  a  volume  equally  valuable  to  the  mat 
who  would  go  farther  into  the  country  and 
make  a  good  living  by  giving  all  or  almost 
all  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL 

The  book  contains  twelve  chi^ters,  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  such  themes  as 
Selecting  a  Home,"  "Growing  the  House,** 
Water  Supply,"  "Lawns  and  Shrubberies," 
Windbreaks  and  Hedges,"  the  orchard. 
Strawberries  and  their  Kin,"  grapes,  flowers, 
Our  Rivals — ^the  Insects,"  our  allies,  "Culti- 
vating the  Beautiful,"  "Happy  Animals"  and 
"Nooks  and  Comers." 

Mr.  Powell,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a 
valued  contributor  to  The  Abena.  He  has 
also  written  some  very  notable  works,  the  most 
important  being  Our  Heredity  from  Ood  and 
Ntdlificatum  and-  Seceuicn  in  the  UnUed 
Siatee.  But  had  he  written  no  other  work 
than  The  Country  Home,  his  life  would  have 
been  richly  worth  the  living. 
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The  Common  Lot.  By  Robert  HerridL 
Qoth.  Pp.  409.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Among  American  novels  that  dq>ict  [biases 
of  present-^y  urban  life  in  our  greater  dties, 
no  romance  of  the  past  year  is  oon^mraUe  to 
The  Common  Lot.    With  the  atrcmg,  fina 
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F  the  true  artist  thoroughly  conversant 
\  subject,  Mr.  Herrick  has  given  us  a 
of  life  as  thoroughly  true  as  any  realist 
lemand,  yet  fr^  from  morbidity  or 
bat  is  objectionable,  if  we  except  one 
phrases  uttered  when  the  speakers  are 
he  stress  of  great  excitement.  If  the 
)6sessed  no  merit  other  than  the  above, 
lence  as  a  portrayal  of  present-^y  life, 

I  good  English,  would  entitle  it  to  an 
>le  place  among  our  best  novels;  but  it 
»  die  added  virtue  of  depicting  boldly 
kAj  yet  without  undue  obtrusiveness 
kt  present-day  struggle  between  sordid 
and  a  noble  ethical  idealism.  Seldom 
>mancer  given  a  better  presentation  of 
g^^ing,  gold-crazed  life  of  the  present, 
;:h  multitudes  are  battling  for  the 
ion  of  wealth  and  are  compromising 
mor,  principle  and  sense  of  right  at 
urn  to  attain  the  coveted  end — ^the 
lultitude  who  consciously  or  uncon- 

are  under  the  spell  of  soidid  material- 
t  matters  not  whether  out  of  the 
Qoe  of  their  wealth  acquired  by  in- 

II  th^  build  churches,  endow  colleges, 
(ible-dasses,  or  deliver  long  homilies 
cs,  the  acts  that  mark  their  business 

the  lives  thev  live  in  the  world  of 

•I 

tdal  activity,  stamp  them  as  sordid 
lists  who  have  turned  their  backs  on 
sal — the  conscious  or  unconscious 
listic  egoists  against  whom  Christ 
iced  the  most  terrible  woes, 
on  Hart  is  a  strikingly  typical  figure 
idass,  and  his  mad  struggle  to  quickly 
wealth  affords  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
conflict  of  tens  and  hundreds  of 
ds  of  our  people — a  struggle  in  which 
pnce  of  all  sense  of  moral  proportion 
red  by  the  destruction  of  moral  ideals 
ire  the  well-springs  of  the  soul — the 
f  life. 

;len,  Jackson's  wife,  we  have  a  splendid 
il  of  the  finest  type  of  twentieth- 
womanhood — the  strong,  fine  soul,  so 
ted  by  moral  ideals  that  she  is  not  only 
e  to  her  highest,  but  after  a  time,  when 
ping-time  has  come  for  the  husband 
3  made  the  gold-god  his  deity,  she  has 
ngth  and  power  to  lift,  redeem  and 
a;  and  at  last,  in  the  ranks,  experienc- 
"  common  lot,"  the  hero  and  heroine 
he  pleasures  of  a  true,  normal  life, 
n  integrity  and  loyalty  to  high  ideals. 
lommon  Lot  is  worthy  of  wide  drcula- 
t  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 
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Lif$  of  JuuM.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Cloth. 
Pp.  451.  Price,  68  cents  net.  New  York: 
Howard  Wilford  Bell. 

Domettic  Manners  of  the  Americane,  By 
Frances  M.  TroUope.  Cloth.  Pp.  898. 
Price,  64  cents  net.  New  York:  Howard 
Wilfoid  BeU. 

National  Documente.  State  Papers  Illustrat- 
ing the  Growth  of  the  Countiy  from  1606 
to  the  Present  Date.  Cloth.  Pp.  496. 
Price,  72  cents  net.  New  York:  Howard 
YmioTd  BeU. 

The  Studio  of  Words.  By  Richaid  Chenevix 
Tiench.  Cloth.  Pp.  812.  Price,  56  cents 
net.    New  York:  Howard  Wilford  Bell. 

The  above  little  volumes  belong  to  what 
are  know  as  the  Unit  Books,  a  series  of  stand- 
ard works  published  on  a  plan  that  has  long 
proved  popular  in  the  Old  Worid,  of  charging 
a  certain  amount  for  a  certain  number  of 
printed  pages.  The  books  are  neatly  bound 
in  green  doth,  with  letters  stamped  on  side 
and  back  in  gold.  The  paper  is  of  a  better 
quality  than  is  found  in  most  cheap  reprints. 
It  is  light  weight  and  the  volumes  are  amall 
and  compact,  making  them  convenient  to 
cany  and  read.  As  the  works  are  reprints  of 
older  works  on  which  there  is  no  copyright* 
they  can  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  figiue  tiban 
would  be  otherwise  possible.  Many  of  the 
volumes  in  the  series,  like  Benan's  Life  of 
Jeeue  mentioned  above,  are  books  of  great 
value  to  thoughtful  people. 

The  Life  of  Jeeue^  by  Ernest  Renan,  is  a 
volume  that  should  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
all  broad-minded  people.  The  great  French 
Liberal  was  particularly  well-fitted  to  write  a 
life  of  Jesus  from  the  view-point  of  one  who 
saw  in  him  a  great  prophet,  but  a  son  of  the 
Infinite  only  in  the  sense  that  the  noblest  and 
purest  of  eiuih  can  be  termed  the  sons  of  Crod. 
Renan  was  bom  into  a  Catholic  home  and 
was  reared  for  the  priesthood.  He  made  a 
profound  life-study  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
ancient  languages.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian  church  were  subjects  that  engrossed 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  eventful  life. 
He  became  in  time  a  rationalistic  deist.  He 
was  always  deeply  religious  in  the  broad  sense, 
of  the  term.  When  he  decided  to  write  the 
Life  of  Jesue,  in  order  to  come  en  rapport  with 
the  subject  and  to  know  the  land  as  Jema 
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knew  it,  he  journeyed  in  companj  with  his 
sister  to  Palestine  and  traveled  from  dtj  to 
town,  from  north  to  south,  throughout  the 
lands  over  which  the  great  Nazarene  trod. 
Thus  he  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
outer  appearance  of  Palestine  and  he  was  able 
to  come  en  rapport,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least, 
with  his  subject.  Here  it  was  that  he  penned 
lus  great  work,  which  was  copied  page  by 
page  by  lus  sister.  Scarcely  was  the  work  com- 
pleted, however,  before  boUi  the  travelers  were 
stricken  with  the  eastern  fever.  The  sister 
died.  The  following  extract  from  the  beau- 
tiful dedication  by  Ernest  Renan  to  this  sister 
fittingly  expresses  the  author's  sense  of  loss: 

"In  the  bosom  of  God,  where  you  are  now 
at  rest,  do  you  remember  those  long  days  at 
Ghazir,  where,  alone  with  you,  I  wrote  these 
pages  which  drew  their  inspiration  from  the 
places  we  had  visited  together  ?  Sitting  silent 
by  my  side,  you  read  over  every  page  and 
copied  it  as  soon  as  written;  at  our  feet 
stretched  the  sea,  the  viUages,  the  ravines,  the 
mountains.  When  the  overpowering  light  of 
day  had  given  place  to  the  unnumbered  hosts 
of  the  stars,  your  cautious  doubts  and  subtile 
questions  led  me  back  to  the  sublime  object  of 
our  common  thoughts.  One  day  you  told  me 
that  you  would  love  this  book,  because  it  had 
been  written  with  you,  and  because  it  was 
after  your  own  heart.  If,  at  times,  you  feared 
for  it  the  narrow  judgments*  of  the  man  of 
frivolous  mind,  you  were  always  fuU  of  assur- 
ance that  souls  truly  religious  would  end  by 
finding  pleasure  in  it.  In  the  midst  of  these 
sweet  meditations  the  Angel  of  Death  smote  us 
both  with  lus  wing;  the  sleep  of  fever  seized 
us  at  the  self-same  hour;  I  awoke  alone!" 

This  work  will  ever  remain  the  loving  and 
masterful  labor  of  one  of  the  bravest,  ablest 
and  most  honest  thinkers  and  scholars  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

National  Documents  is  a  valuable  little 
volume  containing  important  state  papers, 
from  the  Charter  of  Virginia,  given  in  1606,  to 
the  Panama  Ship-Canal  Treaty  of  1904. 
Among  the  important  documents  in  the  work 
are  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Declaration 
of  Bights,  the  Declaration  and  Resolves  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Articles  of  Confederation, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton's First  and  Second  Inaugural  and  his 
Farewell  Address,  the  Missouri  Compiomiae, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  numerous  principal 


treaties  with  foreign  lands,  the  Kumi- 
Nebraska  Act,  linen's  Firat  Inaugiinl  Ad- 
dress, Constitution  of  the  Confedenite  Stain 
of  America,  the  Emancipation  Prodamatioa, 
Lincoln's  Grettysbuig  Address,  Beeognitioo «( 
the  Independence  of  Cuba,  Bedpiocal  Cos- 
merdal  Convention  between  the  United  Sbitei 
and  Cuba,  and  the  Conventum  between  tk 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Domeetic  Manners  of  the  Americams^  I7 
Mrs.  Frances  M.  Trc^ope,  ia  a  work  lAum 
contents  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  notice 
here.  It  is,  as  our  readers  know,  a  standaid 
woric  written  in  a  diarming  style  and  will  kog 
be  popular  among  book  lovers  who  desire  to 
possess  the  views  of  various  European  travdcn 
who  have  visited  our  land  since  the  eatabliili- 
ment  of  the  republic. 

The  Study  of  Words  is  a  reprint  of  Arcb- 
bishop  Trench's  best-known  and  probably  Ui 
most-popular  work.  Originally  published  m 
1851,  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  not  ka 
than  twenty-two  editions  in  the  author's  lif^ 
time  (he  died  in  1886)  andisto-dayin  constant 
demand  among  all  English-speaking  peopki 
certifies  alike  to  its  usefulness  to  the  student 
and  to  its  exquisite  charm  of  style  for  the 
thinker.  The  reader  of  this  work  wiU  kani 
many  curious  truths  concerning  the  growth  of 
language  and  will  find  his  grasp  very  mndi 
strengthened  on  those  oral  children  of  the 
intellect — ^words, — ^which  to  many  will  then  for 
the  first  time  cease  to  be  "mere  words"  and 
will  become  living,  breathing,  powerful  geniL 


The  Sea-Wolf.  By  Jack  London,  niustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  866.  Price,  $1^0.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  romance  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  original  stories  by  an  American  novelist 
that  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  In  some 
respects  it  is  not  so  good  as  The  Call  of  the 
WUd  by  the  same  author,  though  there  are 
situations  that  are  more  powerful  than  any- 
thing in  that  remarkable  work  describing  the 
return  of  a  great  and  noble  dog  to  a  condition 
of  savagery.  The  Sea-Wolf  is  also  more 
dramatic  and  more  gloomy  than  the  other 
romance.  It  is,  in  so  far  as  the  great  central 
character  is  concerned,  a  study  of  a  morbid 
phase  of  life.  In  Wolf  Larsen,  the  hero,  we 
have  a  man  of  remarkable  brain  power,  ffho 
with  scarcely  any  education  has  mastered  or 
at  least  familiarized  himself  with  the  woiki 
of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Shakespeare  and  other 
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iken,  yet  who  has  not  been  human- 
obled  or  dvilized  in  any  d^pree  by 
lenoe,  and  who  therefore  represents 
lal  man  in  all  his  savagery,  but 
of  the  superstition  which  is  usually 
I  primitiye  minds.  He  is  a  material- 
»  masterful  brain  is'  only  at  rare 

touched  by  the  spirit  of  idealism. 
;his  h'fe  is  all  there  is  of  life.  Each 
being    represents    so    much    yeast, 

expanding,  and  where  possible 
3sorbing  the  lesser  particles  of  yeiist 
inity.  His  philosophy  no  less  than 
i,  coarse  life  of  the  %amen  slowly 
IS  him  into  one  of  the  most  brutal  and 
men,  with  the  result  that  the  seal- 
ship  on  which  the  narrator  finds 
A  unwilling  prisoner,  is  the  theater 
icurring  scenes  of  savagery,  brutality 
I  of  revolting  tragedy.  Tlie  effect  of 
ge  life  on  others,  and  especially  on 
tante  journalist  who  chronicles  the 
nvidly  pictured. 

St  half  of  the  novel  is  enriched  by  a 
which  begins  shortly  after  the  vessel 

board  a  shipwrecked  maiden,  who 
to  be  gifted  authoress.  She  and  the 
t  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  but  the 
z    captain    also    becomes    passion- 

The  girl  is  naturally  placed  in  the 
»eril — a  peril  that  reaches  a  climax 
smpted  assualt  by  the  captain,  which 

a  fierce  struggle,  after  which  the 
oceed  in  escaping  in  an  open  boat  on 

Their  experiences,  privations  and 
3,  first  on  the  ocean  and  later  on  a 
aland,  are  set  down  in  the  dear, 
ind  striking  manner  characteristic  of 

London's  work.  In  the  end  the 
e  rescued. 

Dry,  though  powerful  and  quite  out  of 
lary  lines  of  romance,  is  not  a  novel 
an  heartily  recommend  to  the  general 
9  we  believe  these  morbid  studies  and 
ions  in  fiction,  which  are  unfortunate- 
ing  very  common,  are  not  calculated 
it  the  reader  or  furnish  that  kind 
i  recreation  that  ministers  to  moral 
Uectual  vigor.    We  are  aU   largely 

of  our  own  thoughts  and  ideab. 
live  in  a  thought-world  that  gives 
ue  and  character  to  our  lives;  and 
JUS  with  whom  we  come  most  in- 
en  rapport  and  the  books  we  read, 

thought-world  with  imagery  and 
at  powerfully  affect  life's  currents, 

it  a  normal  or  an  abnormal  impetus 


and  exaltingor  depressing  the  spiritual  eneigies. 
For  this  reason  our  fiction  should  be  strong, 
pure,  fine  and  true.  When  gloomy  or  depress- 
ing, it  should  have  for  its  excuse  some  power- 
ful and  vitally  needed  lesson,  such  as  Mr. 
Norris  impressed  in  The  Octopus,  and  such  as 
Zola  drove  home  in  such  works  as  Labor, 
FecondUS,  Lourdea,  Rome,  Parte  and  Trtdh. 


Raehd  Marr.  By  Moriey  Roberts.  Cloth. 
Pp.  468.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  novels  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  gloomy  and  tragic  tale,  but 
compelling  in  its  interest  for  the  three-fold 
reason  that  it  contains  some  of  the  best  psycho- 
logical studies  in  recent  fiction,  while  the  pic- 
tures of  nature  are  unsurpassed  in  recent 
novels,  and  the  handling  of  the  prindpal 
characters  is  the  work  of  a  master.  The  story 
has  been  severdy  criticised  on  account  of  its 
alleged  immorality.  It  is  certainly  uncon- 
ventional and  deals  with  the  consequences 
following  on  the  rash  and  irrational  act  of 
Anthony  Perrin  in  marrying  a  girl  for  whom 
he  entertains  nothing  but  contempt  instead  of 
Bachd  Marr,  whom  he  has  long  loved. 
Bachd  has  bdiind  her  a  bad  heredity,  but  at 
the  opening  of  the  story  is  a  woman  of  splendid 
promise,  while  her  contact  with  nature  in  its 
g^ory  serves  to  hold  her  for  a  time  up  to  her 
best.  The  crud,  crushing,  blasting  blow 
which  falls  when  her  lover  marries  another, 
however,  works  a  great  change  in  her  nature, 
serving  to  devdop  the  latent  bad  hereditary 
dements  that  but  for  this  tragic  blow  of  fate 
would  probably  have  remained  dormant.  In 
Bachd  Marr  we  have  a  deeply-suggestive 
psychological  study,  and  in  the  splendid  pic- 
tures of  nature  we  also  find  genuine  delight; 
yet  for  all  this,  the  book  contuns  so  much  that 
is  ugly  and  repulsive,  so  much  that  is  more 
than  gloomy  and  tragic,  that  it  is  not  a  volume 
that  one  would  care  to  read  a  second  time. 


A  New  Paolo  and  Franceeca.  By  Annie  E. 
Holdsworth.  Cloth.  Pp.  SOO.  Price, 
$1.50.    New  York:   John  Lane. 

As  THE  titie  of  this  volume  would  indicate, 
the  plot  is  a  modem  variation  of  the  old 
story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca.  The  heroine, 
"Janice  of  the  laugh  and  the  sad  eyes,*'  has 

Sromised  her  father  on  his  death-bed  that 
iie  will  wed  the  dder  of  her  twin  cousins, 
to  whom  her  father's  title  and  estates  will 


\ 
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pass.  The  girl  has  never  seen  either  of  the 
young  men,  but  meeting  the  younger  first 
she  falls  in  love  with  him,  believing  him  to 
be  the  elder.  The  brothers  both  come  to 
love  her,  but  through  a  mistaken  sense  of 
what  she  owes  her  dead  father's  memory  she 
keeps  her  promise  and  weds  the  one  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  elder,  thus  causing  untold 
misery  to  four  persons, — ^her  husband,  her 
lover,  herself,  and  her  dearest  friend,  Heriot, 
who  is  deeply  in  love  with  the  young  heir. 
Out  of  this  tangle  nothing  but  unhappiness 
for  all  can  result,  and  the  last  chapters  of  the 
story  are  fiUed  with  tragic  happenings.  The 
fact  that  the  supposed  elder  brother  is  in 
reality  the  younger,  the  two  having  been 
changed  in  their  infancy,  only  adds  to  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation. 

Nothing  but  praise,  however,  is  to  be  said 
for  the  art  of  the  author.  In  description,  in 
delineation  of  character  and  in  that  subtile  and 
compelling  power  by  which  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  is  held  enthralled,  the  work  is 
noteworthy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  story 
so  charming  in  its  style,  so  fascinating  in  its 
atmosphere  and  so  powerful  in  the  handling 
of  the  theme  should  be  so  depressing  in  its 
influence  on  the  mind.  Amt  C.  Rich. 


SocUdism  Made  Plain.  By  Allan  L.  Benson. 
Cloth.  Pp.  185.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin: 
Social-Democratic  Publishing  Company. 

We  ABE  constantly  receiving  letters  asking 
where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  work 
giving  a  simple  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  Socialism  as  advocated  by  American 
Socialists — a  work  suited  for  the  busy  man 
on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  the  factory  and 
store,  who  has  little  time  to  give  to  abstract 
treatises.  The  above  work  most  admirably 
meets  the  demands  of  all  such  individuals. 
The  author,  Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson,  whose 
dear  and  incisive  paper  in  the  September 
Arena  on  "The  President,  His  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Trusts"  was  so  widely  and 
favorably  noticed,  has  been  until  recently 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Times.  He  is  a 
strong  and  lucid  writer  who  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting 
political,  social  and  economic  subjects  in  a 
thoroughly  interesting  manner. 

This  work  contains  fifteen  chapters  devoted 
to  the  following  discussions:  "The  Wrongs 
that  Demand  a  Remedy";  "The  Poor  Giow- 
.ing  Poorer  and  the  Rich  Growing  Richer**; 

The    Causes    that    Make    the    WiongB**; 

Socialism,  the  Inevitable  Remedy,  Defined**; 


"  Why  a  New  Medium  of  Exchange  is  Needed*; 
"  Why  All  Forpis  of  Useful  Labor  are  Ei^ 
Valuable";  "The  Incentive  to  Indinduri 
Effort  Under  Socialism**;  "What  the  Fumer 
Has:  What  He  Mi^t  Have**;  ''What  Ik 
Wage-Worker  Has:  What  He  Might  Hate"; 
"What  the  Capitalist  Has:  What  He  lfi|^ 
Have'';  "The  Private-Ownership  of  Lind 
and  Machinery  a  Moral  Crime*';  ''Ci^talism 
the  Curse  of  Womanhood  and  duldhood"; 
"Capitalism  the  Cause  of  Modem  Wan: 
Socialism  the  Cure";  "Other  Remedies  thaa 
Socialism  Worse  than  Futile";  and  "Hov 
Socialism  Will  Come." 

In  these  chapters  the  various  phases  of 
Socialism  are  so  elucidated  as  to  be  eaai^ 
grasped  by  the  individual. 

The  work,  with  all  its  exceUencies,  shows 
some  regrettable  haste  in  preparation,  and 
we  are  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  brought  out 
in  a  more  fitting  style;  yet  in  spite  of  these 
shortcomings  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  so  admirable  that  we  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  our  readers. 


«i 


« 


The  Battle  Againet  Bribery.  By  Claude 
Wetmore.  Paper.  Pp.206.  Price, 50 cents. 
St.  Louis:    The  Pan-American  Press. 

This  interesting  and  timely  volume  com- 
prises a  complete  narrative  of  the  warfue  of 
Grovemor  Joseph  W.  Folk,  when  Circdt 
Attorney,  against  the  comiptionists  oi  the 
St.  Louis  city  government  and  the  public- 
service  corporations.  Here,  in  the  compifl 
of  thirty  short  chapters,  we  have  a  complele 
history  of  one  of  the  most  amaring  and  in* 
spiring  passages  in  the  great  conflict  now 
being  waged  by  the  American  people  against 
the  rule  of  the  corporations  and  the  partisao 
machines — ^the  battie  of  democracy  against 
privilege  and  graft.  It  is  a  book  that  evoy 
thoughtful  American  should  read. 

Two  in  a  Zoo.  By  Curtis  Dunham  and  Oliver 
Herford.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  160. 
IndianapoHs:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  the  most  delightful  story-book  for 
very  lltUe  folks  we  have  read  in  years.  YfiHih' 
out  being  a  fairy-story  it  has  al|  Uie  ftwrination 
of  those  charming  tales  that  enthrall  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  young.  The  story  deals  with  a 
littie  lame  boy  and  a  beautiful  girl  companioB 
called  the  Princess  by  the  little  boj,  who  in 
turn  is  lovingly  nick-named  Toots  by  the  littk 
lady.  These  children  have  wondcflrfiil  timH 
in  the  lodlogical  garden*  becauae  the  boy  pos- 
the  power  of  hearing  and  nndentaiid- 
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it  the  animals  saj  to  one  another  and 
le  little  8panx)w,  the  gossip  and  veri- 
"spaper  of  the  zoo,  tells  the  animals. 
f  is  most  charmingly  told  and  cannot 
)ve  a  source  of  endless  delight  to  the 

or  girl  of  six  or  eight  years  who  is 

enough  to  possess  it. 

With  the  Jardines,    By  Lilian  Bell. 
Pp.    815.    Price,    $1.50.    Boston: 
?age  &  Company. 

B  volume  the  heroine  of  Miss  Bell's 
ovel,  Abroad  With  the  Jimmiet,  ap- 
the  r/Ue  of  a  young  matron  seeking 
sh  a  home  in  New  York  City.  The 
herself  and  her  husband  to  secure 
approaching  domestic  peace  and 
id  the  vicissitudes  of  flat-life  in  the 


great  metropolis  prove  so  futile  that  at  last 
they  conceive  the  idea  of  withdrawing  to  a 
beautiful  little  town  on  the  Hudson,  where 
they  find  a  delightful  old-fashioned  house  which 
they  transform  into  an  ideal  country  home. 

The  Jimmies,  the  heroine's  sister  Bee,  and 
others  who  figured  in  the  former  story  appear 
in  this;  but  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all 
the  characters  is  old  Maiy,  the  cook,  a  new 
type  of  servant,  whose  many  shortcomings 
and  peculiarities  are  more  than  count^ 
balanced  by  her  affectionate  care  and  concern 
for  the  inexperienced  young  couple  whose 
joys  and  sorrows  form  the  theme  of  the  story. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  bright,  breezy 
style  and  abounds  in  humorous  situations. 
It  is  just  the  volume  for  an  idle  simmier 
afternoon.  Amt  C.  Rich. 
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.BIAKERS  WHO  SHAME  THE  RE- 
UBLIC  " :  In  this  issue  of  The  Arena  we 
le  of  the  most  important  political  paptan 
ppeared  in  many  years,  in  Mr.  Blanken- 
isterly  immasking  of  the  amaring  condi- 
olitical  corruption  that  have  manced  the 
he  corporations  through  the  political 
I  Penn^vania  in  recent  decades.    This 

prove  a  veritable  bomb  in  the  camp  of 
tionists  and  will  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of 
of  dtizena  who  have  heretofore  slept  in 
ice  of  this  great  and  growing  evil  in  the 
The  fact  that  the  author  is  himself  a 
ve  thinker — one  of  the  most  prominent 
"sally-respected  citizens  of  Pennsylvania — 
itional   value   and   significance   to   this 

xpoii,  

xil  Qcvemmefd  a  Paramouni  latue:  The 
US  to  be  indispensable  to  the  large  and 
umber  of  serious-minded  Americans  who 
lined  to  rescue  our  republic  from  the  rule 
fters  and  the  corporations.  In  order  to 
8  of  paramount  importance  that  the  great 
luniapalities  be  fr^  from  the  spoilers, — 
ipated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
loinination  of  the  grasping  public^service 
ns  which  have  long  corrupted  the  people's 
Euid  through  the  mastery  of  pohtical 
have  beoi  enabled  to  despoil  the  citizens 
land  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 

In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  (1)  to 
e  dectorate  to  a  consdousness  of  the 
\  and  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
actioes  that  exist  and  are  growing  within 
;  (2)  to  show  a  more  excellent  way,  by 
Crete  examples  of  what  has  been  achieved 
people  own  and  operate  public  utilities; 
indicate  some  feasible  ana  practical  plan 
public  utilities  can  be  transferred  nrom 
•  pubUc-ownership  and  control.  These 
are  luminously  treated  in  the  article  on 
)yj  Bin.  Gout,  and  in  the  paper  by  Mr. 


Mt9,  CoOnfi  Briiliant  Paper  DeecripUve  o/  GVa#- 
gow.  Of  Where  MvnieipaMvmerehip  i$  in  FvU 
Flower:  The  Pi^er  bf  Mrs.  ClIba  Bewick 
CoLBT  is,  we  iNueye,  the  most  fascinating  and 
illuminating  description  of  Glaagow  and  her  unique 
pioneer  experiment  in  securing  for  all  the  Jjeople 
the  benefits  of  public-ownership  of  public  unlities, 
and  also  in  administering  the  goverpment  wiUi  a 
view  to  devating  the  stiuidanl  of  cttizeoship  and 
increasing  the  h^piness  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
people,  t£it  has  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mrs.  CoLBT  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  lecturers  and  joumahsts  amonfj  the 
more  thoughtful  American  women.  She  is  a 
woman  of  education  and  broad  culture.  ^  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
receiving  ue  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  she 
engaged  laigely  m  public  work,  lecturing  in  import- 
ant centers.  Later  she  established  The  Woman' e 
Tribune,  which  for  many  years  she  successfully 
conducted  in  the  nation's  capital.  Recently 
she  travded  extensivdy  throughout  Europe  in 
order  to  study  social,  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  When  in 
Glasgow  she  was  trotted  with  distinguished  con- 
sideration b^  the  officials  of  that  great  municipality, 
the  second  m  size  in  Great  Britain,  and  during  a 
two  or  three  wedu'  soioum  she  made  an  ediaustive 
study  of  the  municipal  life  of  the  dty.  The  result 
is  set  forth  in  the  paper  which  we  give  our  readers 
this  month. 

A  PracUcal  Paper  on  the  AomdejHon  of  Public 
UHliHee  by  the  American  Mumcipalitiee:  We 
desire  so  call  noedal  attention  to  Mr.  Brown's 
paper  entitled  'Municipal-Ownership  and  Lea^e 
Oiganization."  The  author  of  this  contribution 
offers  a  plan  l^  which  he  ccmtends  that  the  munici- 
paUties  may  in  a  thoroughly  feasible  manner 
quickly  obtain  the  owneruup  of  public-service 
companies,  without  the  risk  of  long  and  eaqpensive 
litigation  sudi  as  would  be  liable  to  follow  in  the 
event  of  condemnatkm  proceedings  under  ""^     *  *^' 
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of  eminent  domain.  This  paper  should  challenge 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  evoy  earnest 
American.  The  author  is  a  thinker  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  discuss  the  question  in  a  thoro^^ily 
intelligent  manner,  having  taken  a  large  and  im- 
portant part  in  municipal  affairs  as  councilman  and 
mayor,  while  he  has  also  had  much  experience  in  the 
management  of  various  public-service  corporations. 
At  the  9f}t  o(  twenty-five  he  was  dected  councilman 
in  the  aty  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  serving  in  tins 
capadtv  from  1885  to  1890.  In  1891,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  ne  was  dected  Mayor  of  Passaic,  serving  in 
this  capacity  for  four  years.  Later  he  served  as 
one  oTthe  three  commissioners  for  the  city  of 
Passaic  in  the  readjustment  of  taxes  under  the 

eed  Di 


Act,  passed  By  the  New  Jersey  legislature. 
Thus  he  served  the  municipality  in  various  capacities 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  1900  he  raised 
capitaland  buflt  the  first  electrical  raiboad,  except 
Uie  experimental  one  at  Asbury  Park,  in  New 
Jersey.  In  1898  he  purchased  the  electric-lifjht 
plants  and  afterward  the  gas  company,  and  with 
Senator  Garret  A.  Hobabt,  afterwards  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  consolidated  these 
various  interests  in  a  large  corporation  which  was 
later  joined  with  tlie  Paterson  properties  in  a  large 
county  consolidation.  Mr.  Brown  at  tins  time 
was  made  ruresident  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Bank, 


New  York  City,  which  afterwards  bv  consolidation 
became  absorbed  by  the  Phxluce  Kxchange  Trust 
Company;  he  was  dected  treasurer  of  tne  latter 


company,  resigning  after  two  ^rears'  service  to  be- 
come the  hcMl  of  the  Amencan  Street  Railway 
Bonding  Companv  of  New  York.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  Uiat  the  author  has  had  twenty  years  of  the 
dosest  association  with  the  workings  of  municipal 
govemment,  as  well  as  with  the  organization  and 
reorganization  of  the  dass  of  corporations  known 
as  public-service  corporations,  supplying  gas, 
elecmc-light  and  street-service;  and  so  far  as 
familiarity  with  details  is  concerned,  both  from  a 
dtizen  and  corporation  point-of-view,  is  espedally 

aualified  to  appreciate  tne  situation  "enjoyed"  by 
tie  dtizens  oi  these  munidpalities. 

Where  Reeta  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  Demoeraeu: 
This  month  Mr.  O.  K.  Hewes  descrioes  the  little 
Alpine  republic  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
safeguarded  the  fundamental  prindples  upon  whidi 
a  democracy  must  rest.  According  to  the  demo- 
cratic theory,  the  people  must  be  the  fountain- 
head  and  the  ratifiers  of  govonment  This,  indeed, 
is  a  vital  dement  which  differentiates  a  democracy 
from  dass-niled  peoples,  and  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant, if  a  republic  is  to  be  preservra  in  its  purity 
and  integrity,  than  that  watchful  statesmanship 
meet  changed  conditions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  the  free  and  untrammded  will  of  the  people 
as  the  governing  and  determining  influence  m  the 
making  and  unmaking  of  all  legislation.  This  is 
the  one  thing  which  Switzerland  alone  has  done. 
It  is  the  supreme  excellence  of  tins  republic,  which 
gives  it  tcnday  preeminence  among  the  nations 
which  are  striving  for  a  fuller  and  truer  recognition 
of  the  ideal  of  free  government.  For  this  reason 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Hiiweb  will  prove  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers  and  will  be  a  fitting  mtro- 
duction  to  the  very  important  paper  by  the  eminent 
educator  and  economist,  Ph>fessor  Charles 
BoROEAUD,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  who  next 


month  will  give  our  readers  "The  Assured  Resohi 
of  Direct-L^;i8latio(n  in  SwitBeriaod. 

Dr,  Holder  on  the  Quaker  in  Ameriea:  No 
reader  of  The  Arena  can  afford  to  al^  tk 
intensdy  interesting  and  at  times  thriUjng  chute 
dealing  with  the  fanh,  the  essential  heraam  andtiie 
consecration  to  high  ideals  vdiich  wmm-I^^  tlie 
struggle  of  the  Quakers  in  the  early  days  of  cor 
hiitory.  Dr.  Holder  is  one  of  the  most  sifted  and 
finished  essayists  in  our  land.  He  is  a  deeceadMai 
of  the  heroic  CHRierroPHER  Hou>^  v^oae  sub- 
lime faith  and  superb  courage  are  so  fittinglfj  d^ 
scribed  in  this  paper. 

The  Second  Great  Strugaie  Between  ^tdberacy 
and  Democraoy  in  the  UniUid  States:  We  trust  thit 
every  reader  of  The  Arena  ia  perusing  Mr. 
Powell's  vitally-important  series  of  papers  on  the 
struggles  between  autocracy  and  democracy  in  the 
United  States.  The  four  discussioDS  whiai  make 
up  this  series  of  papers  wiU  be  invaluable  to  all 
friends  of  true  democracy.  Mr.  Powell  is  one  of 
the  most  versatile  essayirts  of  our  time. 

The  Pioneer  Afhitration  Ftctory:  At  the  prnent 
time  when  there  is  sudi  a  general  mterest  in  arbitni- 
tion,  and  when  various  nations  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  understandiiif|;8  whidi  promise  to 
avert  wars  in  the  future,  it  is  interesting  to  call  to 
mind  the  first  great  victmy  of  arbitration  as  die- 
cussed  by  Phxf essor  Maxet  in  thia  issue  of  Tbi 
Arena.  The  trealr  of  Washington  may  be  caDed 
the  morning-star  wnich  heraldra  the  red  dawn  d 
arbitration  as  we  find  it  to-day  in  the  tentative 
victories  being  won  on  every  hand,  and  whidi  wflL 
we  confidently  bdieve,  be  followed  fay  a  iinivenil 
arbitration  convention  long  before  the  dose  of  tiie 
present  century.  

The  Influenoe  of  Emereon'e  Thought:  In  Mr.  E 
W.  Peck's  brief  but  highly  suggestive  interpretatioo 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  philoaophiad  poem, 
"Brahma,"  we  give  our  reaaers  another  paper 
which  like  Mr.  Milldt's  luminous  analvses  of  tiie 
great  philosopher's  profound  poetical  musiiui 
cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  stimulate  interest  in  tKe 
writings  of  Mr.  E^ierson;  and  to  do  this  will  be  to 
achieve  much,  for  we  bdieve  that  no  man  can  come 
en  rapport  with  the  thought-worid  ol  this  nest 
Amencan  philosopher  without  bdng  made  nraer, 
purer  and  better  by  the  contact  The  Concord 
philosopher  was  a  man  of  broad  mental  vision  and 
of  profound  contemplation.  He  stirs  the  intel- 
lectual dq>ths  of  those  to  whom  metaphysical  coo- 
o^ts  i^peal  in  evea  a  slight  degree.  But  hi  more 
important  than  tins  intc&ectuu  quickening  is  the 
ethical  exaltation  that  comes  from  communion  with 
lus  thought  The  effect  of  EiossoN'a  reasoning 
on  the  moral  nature  may  be  compared  to  the  hradnc 
and  invigorating  influence  excited  on  the  physkiu 
senses  by  the  pure  and  rarified  air  <^  the  mountsin 
heights.  For  this  reason  we  ever  sedc  to  enoounige 
our  friends  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  aoqusint- 
anoe  with  Emerson.  We  take  pleasure  in  annouiie> 
ing  that  we  shall  shortlv  puUish  two  dehgfatfol 
pi4)ers  by  Mr.  Charles  Mallot,  embo^yiQg  In 
personal  reminiscences  of  Eicerson,  uid  a&  sd 
extremdy  interesting  and  valuable  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  MosLET,  PhD.,  entitled  "The  Chsnii 
of  Eknerson. 


GEORGE    F.    PENTECOST,    D.D. 


\We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas^  but  are  pottetsed  by  them^ 
They  master  us  dnd  force  us  into  the  arena. 
Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  themj'^ — HsxNS. 
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►RTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS;    OR,  MASl'ERS 
.AND  RULERS  OF  "THE  FREEMEN" 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

IV.    PHJIAdELPHIA  and  the  FREEMAN'S  BALLOT.. 


By  Rudolph  Blankenburo. 


■>   » 


THE  children  of  Israel  at  the  time 
rf  Moses^  had  lived  under  a  Repub- 
form~Qf  government,  the  great  law- 
T  and  prophet j  discerning  the  future, 
J  in  all  probability  have  given  an 
ional  or  eleventh  commandment, 
>u  shalt  not  prostitute  the  ballot/' 
iny  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
ommandments  were  made  the  moral 
of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  oAlv  since 
istablishment  of  representative  gov- 
ent,  of  which  the  Republic  is  the 

advanced  form,  that  the  eleventh 
nandment  suggested  above,  if 
stly  enforced,  would  have  proved  of 
»aching  value. 

7he  purity  of  the  ballot  is  the  eorner- 
:  of  the  Republic"  is  an  axiom  to 
li  even  the  ballot  thief  and  his  aider 

abetter  must  during  momentary 
of  moral  consciousness  subscribe. 
«re  find  that  through  the  indifference 
lose  who  repudiate  any  connection 
yrmpathy  wdth  political  miscreants 
comer-stone  is  jolted,  undermined 
loosened  until  the  Republic  itself  is 


first  of  this  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
906,  number  of  The  Arkna. 


threatened  with  disintegration,  .perhaps 
destruction! 

A  true  and  complex  history  c?f  "The 
Ballot  and  the  Republic^"  would  liave  to 
embrace  morci  or  Jess  alKour  St^es  and 
)nany  municipalities*.  Ballot  crinl^ies  are 
most  rampant,  artd  least  conAbiltted  in 
our  large  cities  and  among  them  Phila- 
delphia, to  her  shame,  takes  a  most 
humiliating  place.  Them  is  bo  .use  in 
mincing  words  or  hiding  facts,  as  the 
conspiracy  against  the  purity  of  elections 
has  become  of  such  proportions  that  it  is 
imperative  to  speak  out  boldly  and 
emphatically,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  "defamer  of  the  city"  by  those 
drowsy  and  listless  citizens  who,  by  their 
callousness,  contribute  a  large  share  to 
the  city's  disgrace. 

Having  for  the  last  quarter-century 
made  this  vital  question  a  careful,  study, 
and  having  acted  during  nearly  all 
reform  movements  since  the  organization 
of  "The  Citizens  Committee  of  One 
Hundred"  in  1880,  as  Chairman  of  the 
respective  sub-committees  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  election  frauds,  the  writer  is  quite 
familiar  with  this  subject.     In  exposing 
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throws  out  its  poisonous  tentades  ind 
overwhelms  the  body-politic  beyond  r- 
trieve. 

In  the  Mayoral^  election  of  1S74, 
Col.  A.  K.  McClure  made  a  notable  fight 
and  though  declared  defeated  it  w»s 
generally  conceded  that  his  opponent  wis 
counted  in.  In  1877  Joseph  L.  Caven, 
a  man  of  strong  characteristics,  was  the 
reform  candidate  for  Mayor,  and  after  i 
rousing  campaign  came  within  about 
3,000  votes  of  beating  William  S.  StokW. 
Ballot-box  stufiing  and  false  returns  were 
resorted  to  at  that  election  to  a  then  un- 
precedented extent,  and  were  the  means 
employed  to  defeat  Mr.  Caven,  a  fact 
afterwards  freely  and  gleefully  acknowl- 
edged by  his  opponents. 

In  February,  1881,  the  famous  "Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred"  made  its  fiist 
fight  against  the  ring  and  succeeded,  with 
the  help  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  not 
only  electing  but  having  the  "  Gas  Ring" 
acknowledge  the  success  of  Samuel  G. 
King  as  Mayor  and  John  Hunter  as  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes.  In  this  election  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  ballot  assumed  proportiom 
beyond  belief.  King  was  credited  with 
5,787  majority,  though  he  had  at  least  15,- 
000.  Hunter  had  to  his  credit  26,586. 
while  he  was  entitled  to  not  less  than  40,- 
000.  A  striking  incident,  proof  positive  of 
wholesale  cheating,  was  an  unguarded 
message  of  election  returns  sent  over  the 
wires  near  midnight  to  the  Mayor's  office 
to  the  effect  that  "their  (the  reformers') 
majorities  are  too  large;  we  can't  beat 
them;  we  have  to  give  it  up." 

The  Reformers  as  well  as  the  "Gas 
Ring"  strained  every  nerve  during  the 
Mayoralty  campaign  of  1881  to  bring  out 
a  full  vote,  the  total  cast  aggregating 
about  131,000.  Philadelphia,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1880,  had  a  population  of 
847,170,  which  had  increas^  in  1900  to 
1,293,607  indicating  a  voting  strength  at 
that  time  (if  we  take  the  battle  royal  of 
1881  as  a  criterion)  of  about  231,000. 

J,et  us  add  39,000  names  as  a  hberal 
allowance  for  omissions,  oversi^ts  and 
laggards,  and  we  have  270,000  voters  with 


Pholo.  bj  Ontekunn,  FhlU. 

GEORQE  S.  QRAHAM, 
For  Eii.HTEiN  Vears  Dh-thii 


A  Mrrot  to  Ihe  ballot  thieves  oi  whom  he  coOTlcted 
aeonm  darlDg  bis  vlQiluletratioa.  He  prepared  tbe  in- 
iIletmeDt  apDD  vhich  Senaior  Qiuy  vu  arrMed  utd 
placed  onder  KO.OOa  bull.  The  (rial  waa  carried  beyond 
OTaham'iterm,  through  the  IntcnentloD  of  tbe  Supreme 
CaQTt,  and  by  motions  of  a  dilatory  character.  It  b  sen- 
enllr  believed  that  ir  araham  had  been  permitted  to 
..  .i,j  caae  (Juay  wonld  not  haTB  escaped  con- 

r.  Grabam'i  masnlflcent  coarage  as  Public 

'111  CTer  redound  to  his  credit. 


this,  one  of  the  gravest  crimes,  in  all  its 
hideousncss,  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
these  disclosures  may  touch  many  hearts, 
and  especially  the  young  people,  who 
have  that  ardent,  uncon laminated  love 
for  their  countn-  which  would  welcome 
an<l  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  an 
"eleventh  commandment"  embracing  a 
subject  so  essential  to  the  future  of  our 
nation. 

The  experience  of  Philadelphia  may 
not  he  a  startling  revelation  to  com- 
munities similarly  affected,  but  in  others 
where  the  evil  has  not,  so  far,  taken  too 
deep  root,  it  may  awaken  the  civic  spirit 
of  the  citizens  and  prompt  them  to  call  a 
peremptoiy  "Halt!"  before  this  octopus 
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il  right  to  cast  their  baUots  against 
70,000  names  placed  upon  the  lists 
reless,  reckless  or  criminal  assessors. 
i  for  years  been  accepted  by  careful 
vers  that  the  fraudulent  names  num- 
ot  far  from  100,000  and  this  obser- 
1  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  facts, 
mediately  after  the  election  a  com- 
i  for  the  prosecution  of  election 
s  was  appointed,  and  through  the 
ind  earnest  efforts  of  the  Republican 
ict- Attorney,  George  S.  Graham, 
seven  offenders  against  the  election 
were,  in  due  course,  convicted  and 
need  to  fines  and  terms  of  imprison- 
This  deterred  the  criminals  for 
me  being  from  plying  their  wicked 
,  and  elections  were  quite  honestly 
icted.  Offers  of  rewards  for  the 
;  and  conviction  of  guilty  election 
rs  were  made  by  the  Committee  and 
1  salutary  effect. 

e  Committee  of  One  Hundred  disin- 
ted  in  a  few  years ;  they  had  aroused 
c  distrust  and  suspicion  because,  with 
r  two  exceptions,  they  wanted  neither 

nor  reward  for  their  unselfish  work, 
ibored  simply  for  good  government. 

attitude  was  something  unheard  of 
I  most  unthinkable  in  the  minds  of  the 
r  public  "  who  ceased  to  support  them 
igain  placed  in  power  the  men  at 
jme  called  "  ringsters."  Spasmodic 
s  for  reform,  always  accompanied 
Lmest  exertions  for  an  honest  ballot, 

been  made  ever  since  with  sparse 
:s. 

1897  the  unsavory  "political  com- 
'  called  the  "  hog  "  combine  was  over- 
m  and  gave  place  to  the  more 
table,  now  all-powerful,  "Organiza- 
'  The  capacity  of  the  two  as  far  as 
^ng"  things  is  concerned  may  be 
urably  compared  as  a  pint  to  a 
lead! 

der  the  "Organization"  the  prosti- 
I  of  the  ballot  has  been  reduced  to  a 
urt,  commencing  with  the  padding 
e  assessors'  lista.  These  assessors, 
ly  creatures  of  the  machine,  have  to 
iss  their  respective  election  divisions 


Photo,  br  OulekuntC,  Fhllm. 

JAMES  P.  Ml-NICHOL. 

State  aeiutor.  ani]  tlde^e-camp  to  Imcl  W.  Duibkui. 

and  r^pster  the  names  of  male  inhabitants 
entitled  to  vote.  Practice  has  made  them 
such  experts  that  they  can  reduce  or  in- 
crease the  population  of  Philadelphia  at 
will,  and  if  they  are  given  full  sway  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  "  race  suicide"  in  our 
city. 

If  we  take  the  ratio  of  legal  voters  to 
inhabitants  as  1  to  5,  (1  to  5^  is  generally 
accepted)  with  1,293,697  inhabitants 
(Census  1900)  we  should  have  had 
258,739  legal  voters,  but  in  December, 
1902,  the  assessors  returned  in  round 
numbers  370,000  voters.  This  showed 
an  annual  increase  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  assessment 
for  September  of  the  same  year,  indicating 
a  population  of  not  less  than  1,850,000 
at  that  time. 

The  possibilities  -of  Philadelphia's 
future  under  the  guiding  care  of  its 
election  officers  is  best  demonstrated  in 
this  table: 
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tion,  a  feat  accomplished  under  pressure 
by  ''  Organization "  assessors  at  the 
present  time  in  less  than  one  year! 

Even  more  remarkable  revelations  are 
made  through  recent  returns  from  some 
of  the  most  corrupt  wards, — the  tenth 
(presided  over  by  Contractor  James  P. 
McNichol)  and  the  thirteenth  (controlled 
by  Sheriff  James  L.  Miles).  Here  are  the 
figures: 

Tenth 81^14        4,047 

Tfairteenth 17.983        3,«1 

Total 39.4S7        7.4M 

The  curious  change  in  voting  strength 
which  has  taken  place  within  a  decade 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  "  Organ- 
ization" is  shown  as  follows: 


Pbolo.  br  Uernsn  A  C( 

JAUES  L.  MILES, 


Boa  of  tbelStb  Ward,  which  prodaces  more  bogiuTotei 

to  Ihetqum  root  than  an;  other  bailiwick  of  the 

"OrganliatloD." 


14  p.  c.  annual  ir 
14  p.  c.  annual  ir 
14  p.  c.  annual  it 


December  1B02,  1,830,000 
1903,2.110,000 
1904,  a.400,000 
li>05,  8,740,000 


and  if  this  ratio  is  continued  the  popula- 
tion of  Philadelphia  in  \9l!i  will  be 
10,400,000! 

All  honor  to  the  patriotic  and  high- 
minded  assessors  who  would  rescue 
Philadelphia  from  decay  and  restore  her, 
not  only  to  the  first  place  in  population 
she  once  occupied  at  home,  but  make  her 
within  ten  years  outstrip  the  whole  worid! 
Chicago  would  be  an  inNJgnificnnt  village, 
New  York  would  burst  with  envy,  and 
even  London  would  have  to  surrender  the 
palm  to  the  city  on  the  Delaware!  The 
census  man  should  be  discharged  as  in- 
competent. It  takes  him  ten  years  to  add 
a  quarter  million  people  to  our  popula- 


Total 37.394       U.W 

This  table  discloses  one  per  cent. 
decrease  in  popidaiion  within  ten  yeart 
and  one  hundred  per  cent,  increase  in 
voters  during  the  same  period.  If  tlie 
vote  had  kept  pace  with  the  decrease  in 
population  since  1890  there  should  have 
been  in  1904,  in  these  two  wards,  7,068 
voters  instead  of  7,456,  or  a  falling  off  of 
388,  but  notwithstanding  the  loss  in 
population  14,296  voters  or  double  the 
number  in  1902  were  mustered  by  the 
"Organization."  Words  fail  to  express 
honest  indignation  at  such  unblushing 
fraud !  To  carrj'  this  scheme  of  cheating 
to  a  mathematical  conclusion  it  would 
take  but  a  few  years  to  have  the  bailiwick 
of  the  two  of  the  prominent  leaders  of 
the  "Organization"  return  more  voters 
than  inhabitants! 

A  successful  plan  and  one  that  may  in 
the  future  prove  of  practical  value  was 
put  in  operation  a  few  years  ago  by  calling 
for  assistance  on  the  United  States 
Government  through  its  Post-Office 
Department.  The  trial  was  made  on  > 
small  scale  and  proved  most  satisfactoiy- 
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Registered  letters  were  addressed  to  all 
[>ersoiis  on  the  assessors'  lists  in  a  number 
of  election  divisions  and  mailed  in  an  envel- 
ope,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  shown  below. 
This  canvass  resulted  in  the  return  of 
au  astounding  proportion  of  undeliver- 
able  letters.  For  example :  Number  250 
North  Ninth  street  was  said  to  harbor 
thirty-six  legal  voters;  of  the  thirty-six 
registered  letters  sent  to  that  address 
fifteen  were  returned,  marked  by  the 
letter   carrier,    "not   at"  (see  facsimile) 


Number  805  Race  street  held  under  its 
protecting  roof  122  voters,  among  them 
9  agents,  9  machinists,  9  gentlemen,  9 
waiters,  9  salesmen  (why  not  the  "nine 
tailors  of  Tooley  street "  as  well  ?)  4  bar- 
bers, 4  bakers,  14  clerks,  3  laborers,  1 
architect,  2  bartenders,  I  Engineer  U.  S. 
A.,  1  milkman,  1  optician,  1  piano  mover, 
2  showmen,  2  electricians,  1  window- 
cleaner,  1  advertising  agent,  1  nurse 
and  27  other  occupations  too  numerous 
to  mention. 


ptaMcffMami 


.t*» 
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ONE  OP  THE  LETTERS  THAT  CAME  BACK. 


11  "removed,"  2  "not  known,"  1  "at 
almshouse"  and  2  "home  at  night." 
In  other  wards  Uncle  Sam  ascertained 
that  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-six  names 
registered  were  fictitious  or  fraudulent ! 

The  house,  number  151-153  North 
Ninth  street,  was  alleged  to  shelter 
sixty-two  legal  voters  of  most  democratic 
proclivities.  Their  number  comprised 
"  professors,  bricklayers,  gentlemen, 
moulders,  cashiers,  barbers,  ministers, 
bakers,  doctors,  drivers,  bartenders, 
plumbers,  clerks,  cooks,  merchants, 
stevedores,  bookkeepers,  waiters,  florists, 
boiler-makers,  salesmen,  soldiers,  electri- 
cians, printers,  book-agents  and  restau- 
rant keepers."  If  the  assessor  had  added 
a  few  niillionaires  and  bank  presidents, 
an  admiral  and  a  general  or  two,  his  assort- 
ment of  voters  would  have  been  complete. 


What  a  revelation  it  would  be  if  the 
ballot-box  in  this  division  were  opened 
and  a  subpoena  issued  to  each  one  of  the 
alleged  voters  to  appear  in  court  and 
establish  his  identity! 

Even  the"  Organiisation  "  leaders  have  a 
wholesome  fear  of  United  States  Courts 
and  Judges,  and  they  would  hardly  dare 
attempt  any  crooked  work  witii  the 
United  States  mails.  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  padded  assessors'  lists  could  as 
outlined  be  secured  in  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate manner,  and  if  in  the  r^stered 
letters  were  enclosed  a  return  stamped 
envelope  with  a  card  requesting  a  reply 
by  mail  for  whom  the  addressee  had  voted^ 
correct  returns  might  be  secured,  the 
people  come  to  their  own  and  dethrone 
the  "  Organization "  with  its  myriad  of 
mercenaries  and  ballot  thieves. 
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The  hud- 
dling together 
of  masses  of 
humanity  as 
unearthed  by 
the  assessors 
should    be    ta- 

the  Board  of 
Healtli;  if  cat- 
tle or  pigs  were 
treated  in  this 
manner  popu- 
lar indignation 
would  soon  de- 
mand thearrost 
and  punish- 
ment of  the 
owners  for 
cruelty  to  ani- 

The  assess- 
ors  sometimes, 

II ^^^^^^^H  H^H  when  falling 
J^^^^^^^^J^^  short  of  names 
as  they  collect 
their  phantom 
voters,  resort 
to  graveyards 
and  register 

HooN  at  No.  805  Race  Knet,  from      those  of  DCOple 
which  laavolers  were  ,  i        ■  i 

registered.  long  dead,  and 

they  have  been 

known  to  have  used  those  of  dogs  and  to 

have  gone  so  far  as  to  copy  names  from 

the  sliaving  cups  in  barber  shops. 

Photographs  of  a  few  abodes  of 
"  American  Freemen "  in  the  "  City  of 
Homes"  will  present  a  more  graphic 
picture  of  the  disgraceful  prostitution  of 
the  ballot  in  Philadelphia  than  whole 
chapters  could  describe. 

A  laudable  and  unusual  effort  to  purify 
elections  and  punish  offenders,  but  one 
little  appreciated  by  the  general  public, 
was  initiated  in  November,  1900,  by  John 
Wan  a  maker.  He  deposited  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  Trust  Company, 
payable  to  a  committee  of  five  citizens 
whom  he  aske<l  to  accept  the  trust  and 


undertake  the  task  of  exposing  and 
bringing  to  justice  the  criininals  who 
pollute  the  b^ot  and  trample  under  foot 
the  dearest  rights  of  the  AmericaD  dtixa. 
This  remarkable  offer  by  a  private  eitiieD 
to  help  the  work  of  civic  regeneratioo 
was  in  but  a  few  isolated  instances 
recognized  and  commended  by  word  ot 
mouth  or  by  letter;  itdisclosedacba^acte^ 
istic  lack  of  pubhc  appreciation;  indeoi. 
an  item  in  the  papers  about  a  d(^  figbt 
or  a  drunken  brawl  would  have  attracted 
wider  attention. 

The  committee  worked  assiduously  for 
many  months  and  uncovered  thousands 
of  fraudulent  or  ill^al  votes,  as  many  as 
eighty-five  in  a  single  precinct,  and  had 
the   suspected 
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3  are  apt  to  miss  connection,  and 
iviction.  And  if  convicted  at  all, 
ne  cases  out  of  ten,  the  gravity 
:  crime  fails  to  bring  adequate  pun^ 
;nt.  While  a  poor  vagabond  nho 
itolen  a  loaf  of  bread  to  appease 
unger,  or  a  ragged  coat  to  keep  from 
ing,  is  given  the  full  extent  of  tlie 
the  ballot  tbief  is  likely  to  be  dealt 
leniently  or  he  may  escape  altogether, 
;  to  the  powerful  help  of  the  "  Organ- 
m,"  which  has  at  its  disposal  a 
ly  of  legal  talent,  some  of  it  even  in 
mploy  and  pay  of  the  city. 

the  autumn  of  1904,  when 
again  attained  unusual  proportiG 
imber  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
,'rs,  ministers,  laymen,  in  their  des- 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  hoard  of 
!S  asking  them  to  depute  one  of 
number  to  sit  as  a  committing  mag- 
e,  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  this 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  this 
Vt  was  refused  and  the  reasons  as- 
d  were  of   a  nature  to  appal  even 
toutest  hearts. 
the  answer  to  the  petitioners  Judge 

is  quoted:  "That  there  are  but 
EQUKptions  when  criminal  courts  of 
OWD  motion  call  attention  of  grand 
t  to  and  direct  investigation,  viz., 
suppression  of  general  and  public 

affecting  communities  raUier  than 
iduals,  such  as  riots' — 'general 
imuisauces  affecting  the  health  and 
Mt* — ^'multiplied  and  flagrant  vices 
Og  to  debauch  public  morals' — 
kit  course  is  never  adopted  in  cases 
•dinary  crimes  charged  against  in- 
vait"  Judges  who  call  the  padding 
sessoTs'  lists  to  the  tune  of  75,000  or 

more  votes  ordinary  crimes  should 
n  and  become  as  extinct  as  the 
io." 

ith  all  the  facts  as  an  open  book  the 
i's  opinion  concluded:  "That  no 
:sl  and  public  evil  had  been 
d  before  them  of  a  nature  so  un- 
1  and  portentous  as  to  demand  the 
^tion  of  a  practice  necessary  to  the 
administration    of    justice."      The 
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InaunuiGe  OnnimluloDer  of  PeDDirlTuili,  vlth  eroalu- 

menU  of  SIO.OOO  to  IIS.OW  and  dutlei  performed  hj 

Deputiei.    CogDomen  "  Tbe  P»erlesa  Leader," 

coDferred  upon  him  b;  Mayor  W»ver. 

usual  practice  which  the  petitioners  de- 
sired supplanted  to  secure  honest  returns 
had  been  found  entirely  inadequate;  as- 
sessors cared  nothing  for  the  ordinary 
police  magistrates ;  witnesses  refused  to 
attend  hearings  for  fear  of  offending  the 
"  Oi^anization  " ;  tiiose  attending  were 
likely  to  be  browbeaten;  the  plaintiff  citi- 
zens had  to  bear  all  expenses  of  summon- 
ing and  paying  witnesses,  attorney  fees, 
printing,  etc.,  and  then  were  utterly 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  as  ex- 
perience had  shown  for  yeais  past. 

One  of  our  distinguished  Judges, 
Hon.  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  voluntarily 
sat,  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  committing 
magistrate  to  inquire  into  "  policy -play- 
ing," which  was  carried  on  opcnJy  and 
boldly,  and  his  course  did  much  to  re- 
press the  evil.  It  is  humbly  submitted 
to  the  "Court  of  Public  Opinion"  that 
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kept  padded,  the  repeaters  driDed,  and 
majority  and  minority  electioD  officos 
trained  to  remember  that,  whether  tber 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats,  thcar  first 
alle^ance  is  to  the  "Organization." 

The  possible  results  of  a  revolution  are 
plainly  disclosed  by  the  election  rriums 
of  Februaiy,  1904.  Of  383,806  persons 
vouched  for  bv  the  assessors  as  qualified 
voters,  only  171,334  took  the  trouble  to 
goto  the  polls,  among  them,  of  course,  the 
hordes  of  ballot  thieves;  while  212,472  re- 
frained from  voting.  In  other  words,  out 
of  every  hundred  voters  forty-five  cast 
their  ballots  and  fifty-five  disgraced  Ameri- 
can citizenship  by  staying  at  home. 

The  fifty-five  per  cent,  stay-at-homes 
arc  really  responsible  for  the  election  of 
the  "Organization"  candidates;  if  these 
"foreigners  to  their  duty"  had  even  a 
spark  of  .American  manhood  and  civic 
pride  the  battle  for  honest  government 
could  soon  be  won. 

These  laggards  probably  wonder  why 
the  Russian  people  have  such  foolisb 
notions  about  wanting  representative 
government  and  the  elective  franchise, — 
why  they  are  restive  and  unwilling  to  live 
under  the  benign  rule  of  an  autocrat. 

.4  remarkable  result  obtained  at  the 
city  election  in  February  of  this  year. 
Magistrate  Jermon  had  offended  "the 
gang"  by  obeying  his  oath  of  office  and 
not  their  behests.  He  was  refused  a 
renomination  but  became  the  candidate 
of  the  new  reform  organization,  the 
"Committee  of  Seventy,"  on  the  "City 
Party"  ticket-  The  Democrats  polled 
for  Brennan,  the  head  of  their  ticket,  for 
City  Sohcitor,  24,817  votes,  showing  that 
number  a^i  the  full  party  strength.  Jer- 
mon, the  leader  of  the  City  Party  ticket, 
polled  .^7,633  votes  for  Magistrate,  or  fully 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  Brennan.  The 
"Organization"  recognized  the  danger 
of  the  new  reform  movement  and  thou|;b 
they  claim  to  be  Republicans  and  while 
they  subject  to  political  ostracism  every 
independent  Republican  who  dares  of  hit 
own  volition  vote  for  a  Democrat,  thev 
commanded  from  fifty  to  sixty  tfaousaod 
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Be  wonld.  ir  he  dure,  like  lo  do  wbiil  Ii  right. 
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padded  asses.sors'  lists  and  fraudulent 
voting  which  nullify  the  people's  will, 
are  evils  compared  to  which  policy- 
plaj'ing  falls  into  utter  in.significance. 
//  (/ic  Judges  could  have  advanced  as  an 
excuse  that  they  were  overworked,  or  that 
the  request  was  vnconstitidional,  the  blow 
their  decision  gave  would  have  been 
somewhat  softened,  but  the  way  it  was 
administered  will  be  felt  for  years  to 
come. 

The  question  has  been  asked  why, 
with  the  vast  norma)  Republican  ma- 
jority and  a  Democratic  party  cither  in- 
nocuous or  for  sale,  the  "  Organization  " 
should  continuously  resort  to  wholesale 
frauds.  The  answer  is  that  some  day 
there  will  be  an  awakening  amounting 
to  a  revolution  when  the  "  Organization  " 
will  have  to  take  recourse  to  the  vast  niun- 
ber  of  fraudulent  names  to  combat  popu- 
lar wrath.     For  this  purpose  the  li.sts  are 
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of  tiieir  servile  henchmen  and  ready 
ballot  thieves  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
Ma^sterial  candidates.  Thus  Jermon 
with  his  37,633  independent  votes  was 
slaughtered  by  tlie  24,817  Democratic 
votes  reinforced  by  the  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  "  Republican  He.ssians  "  thrown 
to  them  Viy  order  of  the  "Organization." 

The  entire  vote  polled  at  this  election 
was  near  215,000  from  a  total  r^istra- 
tion  of  about  380,000.  Comment  is  im- 
necessary. 

The  second  stage  of  "  the  Rape  of  the 
Ballot"  begins  at  the  polls  on  elec-tion 
day  and  is  often  accompanied  by  scenes 
of  disorder  and  violence  that  baffle 
description.  They  remind  us  of  events 
that  took  place  during  and  shortly  after 
the  Civil  war  when  the  contending 
parties  had  at  least  the  plausible  excuse  of 
passion  aroused  by  honest  partisanship, 
while  at  the  present  time  patriotic  motives 
have  given  way  to  a  debasing  scramble 
for  place  and  plunder. 

In  the  November  election,  1900,  the 
"  Organization  "  had  decreed  the  defeat  of 
William  McAJeer,  representing  the  Third, 
or  Samuel  J.  Randall's  old  Congressional 
District.  McAIeer  had  made  a  very 
acceptable  record  but  he  was  a  Democrat 
and  his  scalp  was  wanted  for  a  Republican 
adherent  of  the  machine.  Orders  were 
issued  to  defeat  him  at  all  hazards  and  on 
turning  to  Philadelphia  papers  of  those 
days  we  find  therein  a  revolting  tale  of 
police  interference,  ballot  stuffing,  black- 
jacking, false  arrests  and  other  methods, 
all  under  direct  orders  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration and  its  infamous  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety.  McAJeer  was 
defeated  and  all  efforts  to  punish  those 
guilty  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  to  ac- 
complish his  defeat  failed,  largely  on 
account  of  the  extreme  conservatism 
(mildly  expressed)  of-  a  judicial  power 
which  is  "a  stickler  for  the  letter  and  a 
stifler  of  the  spirit  of  the  law." 

In  November,  1901,  a  successor  to 
District-Attorney  Rotbermel  had  to  be 
elected.  Rothermel,  who  was  doomed 
because    he   had    vigorously   prosecuted 
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Ii  a  12,000  public  poallloa. 


Senator  Quay  on  criminal  charges,  was 
nominated  on  an  Independent  ticket  and 
John  Weaver,  at  that  time  quite  un- 
known in  public  life,  was  made  the 
"  Organization  "  candidate.  After  a  me- 
morable battle  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money  the  gang  "elected" 
Weaver  and  he  was  sworn  in  as  District- 
Attorney.  At  this  election  the  opposition 
was  "permitted"  to  count  94,622  votes, 
while  the  "  Organization  "  by  theft,  fraud 
and  false  counting,  appropriated  to  itself 
138,177.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  if  a 
fair  election  and  an  honest  count  had 
been  allowed  Rothermel  would  have 
carried  the  day. 

Weaver  served  as  District- Attorney 
until  April,  1903,  when,  having  been 
elected  Mayor,  he  "assumed"  the  office 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  Philadelphia. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  while  the"  Oi^an- 
ization  "was  battling  to  maintain  its  almost 
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tbey  hire  thugs  to  assauh  otisais  who 
oppose  them;  tbcr  do  not  even  beatate 
to  have  a  fire  alarm  sounded  to  dispose 
an  oppofiitioD  audience  with  all  the  posa- 
ble  consequences  of  a  stampede;  space 
forbids  further  details  of  their  shockiif 
^stem. 

It  is  quite  common  for  election  officen 
to  place  fifty  or  more  ballots  in  the  boi 
before  the  polls  oprai;  when  oppoituni^ 
offers  they  will  hand  half  a  dozen  or  even 
more  ballots  to  a  crooked  voter  at  oat 
time  and  permit  him  to  vote  them ;  at  the 
last  election  six  or  seven  repeaters  from 
New  York  voted  as  many  as  six  times 
each  in  one  preonct  and  it  is  not  uncoin- 
mon  to  have  a  gang  of  repeaters  change 
hats,  coats,  wear  spectacles  or  mufflets 
and  present  themselves  in  such  disguises 
and  vote  unmolested  at  the  same  polling 
pla(«  as  often  as  they  can  change  their 
appearance. 

At  the  November  election,  ld04,  it  was 
ascertained  that,  in  a  certain  precinct, 
persons  loyal  to  the  "  Organization  "  were 
allowed  to  vote  without  having  paid  their 
poll-tax;  that  the  books  were  doctored 
to  suit  the  men  in  charge  and  about  fifty 
names  were  entered  in  the  books  as 
though  the  men  had  voted.  When  re- 
marks were  passed  about  entering  these 
names  the  leader  said :  "  That 's  all  right, 
we  covered  that  this  morning  before  the 
polls  opened,"  meaning  that  ballots  had 
been  put  into  the  box  before  any  one  had 
voted. 

Important  arrests  were  made  in  the 
Thirteenth  ward.  Sheriff  James  L.  Miles' 
bailiwick  as  a  result  of  the  election  of 
January  21,  1905.  Four  "  Organization  " 
workers  were  charged  with  stuffing  the 
bnllot-box.  before  7  A.  M.,  so  full  that 
when  the  first  man  came  to  vote  they  had 
to  pound  the  ballot  in  with  their  fists  and 
even  then  it  stuck  out.  It  is  alleged  that 
of  the  371  ballots  counted  at  night  not 
less  than  one-half  were  b<^us.  The  ac- 
cused were  held  in  heavy  bail  for  court, 
and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  when  the 
trial  takes  place,  the  pre^ding  judge  will 
order  the  ballot-box  (^>ened ! 


absolute  control  of  Councils,  a  dastardly 
assault  was  ntuilc  u]H>n  a  reputable 
citizen  by  " ftiiar<lians  of  the  peace." 

"About  half  an  hour  after  the  polls 
closwl  (January  20,  Iflllo)  Peter  Brennan, 
one  of  tlic  Indcix-mlent  leaders,  was 
standing  at  the  ]>ollinfr  place,  when 
fourteen  patrolmen  arrived  on  the  scene — 
eight  in  uuiforni  and  six  in  plain  clothes. 

"  Smldcnly  one  of  the  j»olicenien  struck 
Itrennan  on  the  side  ttf  the  head  with  a 
hlackjnck.  As  he  fell  over  another 
p<ilicenicii  struck  liini  in  the  face.  Then 
two  i>therw  seized  him  by  the  neck  and 
dragged  liini  to  the  patn»l-box.  whence  he 
was  taken  to  the  station. 

"  .\fter  ten  niiinitcs  in  a  cell  he  was 
n'leuscii  by  Magistrate  .\ckcrnian  for  a 
hearing  iicNt  nioniing.  when  Magistrate 
IViUinger  <iisrhai^t'<l  liini." 

Such  are  the  nietlnxis  the  machine 
foUowers  use  to  [terpetuate  their  power; 
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This  case  is  siniilar  to  the  notorious 
"Salter  case"  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  a  few  years  ago, 
and  as  it  leads  to  the  third  stage  of  "  the 
Rape  of  the  Ballot "  or  "  Uie  ballot  thief 
in  court"  a  more  detailed  recital  may 
prove  of  general  interest. 

Samuel  Salter  was  arrested  on  the 
evening  of  November  7,  1899,  tt^ether 
with  a  number  of  alleged  accomplices,  on 
an  affidavit  sworn  out  by  George  Kirk- 
land,  a  reporter  on  the  North  American. 
They  were  charged  with  depositing  215 
fraudulent  ballots  in  the  ballot-box,  and 
were  released  on  bail.  When  called  for 
trial,  it  became  known  that  they  bad  fled 
to  foreign  parts.  Their  bail  was  declared 
forfeited,  but  through  wily  tricks  employed 
by  unscrupulous  lawyers  and  supported 
by  unprincipled  officials,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  forfeited  bail  found  its  way  into 
court  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  and 
then  only  through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
District-Attorney  John  C.  Bell. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  "Organiza- 
tion" cared  for  the  accused  during  their 
exile.  Funds  were  forwarded  to  them  in  an 
indirect  way  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  over 
»30,00n.  But  they  longed  to  return  to 
their  old  camping  grounds  and  the  "Or- 
ganization "  had  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  "  vindication." 

Tlieir  return,  trial  and  acquittal  con- 
stitute one  of  the  pages  of  our  City's 
history  that  will  leave  a  black  mark 
which  can  never  be  effaced  and  will 
remain  a  blot  upon  the  fair  name  of 
I^iladclphia  for  all  time. 

It  was  indispensable  to  secure  a  jury 
winch  would  through  the  triumphant 
acquittal  of  Salter  et  al.  al.so  acquit  the 
"Oi^anization,"  so  steps  were  taken  ac- 
cordingly. A  complete  panel  had  to  be 
fixed.  With  the  Sheriff's  office  friendly, 
the  task  was  not  a  serious  one.  When 
the  proper  time  arrived  the  exiles  returned 
and  surrendered,  but  instead  of  being  sent 
to  prison  for  safe  keeping  until  the  trial, 
as  fugitives  from  justice  should  have  been, 
they  were  held  in  $2,500  bail  each  and 
released. 


JOHN  R.  K.  SCOTT, 


At  *  nlarr  of  12.000  &  je»,i,  tbe  fkToilu  allorne;  of  ■ 

delphlk  would  be  itlad  to  favor  vith  fne  bunt 
■nd  ladling  for  a  term  of  rean. 

What  followed  is  taken  from  the  Public 
Ledger,  a  paper  known  for  its  conserva- 
tism and  the  careful  editing  of  all  its 
statements.     It  says,  December  4,  1904: 

"  Having  secured  a  jury  panel  that  was 
in  every  way  satisfactorj'  the  Organiza- 
tion notified  Salter  ct  al.,  to  prepare  to 
come  into  court*  for  their  vindication. 
Durham,  according  to  report,  then  called 
upon  District-Attorney  Weaver,  and  is 
alleged  to  have  said : 

" '  We  are  going  to  bring  Salter  and  the 
other  fellows  back,  and  I  want  them  tried 
before  Judge  Davis,  and  during  the  May 
term,  without  fail,' 

" '  Why.  I  cannot  prepare  to  trj'  such  an 
importantcascas  theirs  in  so  short  a  time.' 

"'You  must-' 

"'Why?' 

"'You  do  not  want  to  know  why;  but 
it  must  be  done.' 
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REUBEN  O.  MOON, 

Lkadinci  Counbbi,  for  SAUt'Ei,  Salter  el  oJ. 

Promaled  to  Congresa. 

" '  I  can 't,  Ik.  :  this  is  awful ! ' 
"'Don't  preach.  You  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  but  to  try  the  case  at  the 
time  I  say.  You  can  make  all  the  fight 
you  want.  You  can  .say  what  you  please 
and  do  as  you  like,  but  you  must  not  ex- 
haust the  jury  panel  by  challenges  under 
any  circumstances.  This  is  the  first  thing 
I  have  asked  of  yiiu,  and  it  will  be  the  last 
while  you  are  District-Attorney,  but  this 
one  thing  must  be  done.' 

"'The  people  won't  stand  it.' 

"'You  come  into  court  and  fight  like 

h— 1.     That  will  let  you  out.     Will  you 

do  this  for  the  Organization  and  for  me  ? ' 

"*I  will  do  it  for  you,  Iz.,  but  it  is 

certainly  awful.'" 

While  it  would  be  unfair  to  accept  the 
Ledger  .stors-  as  authentic  in  all  its  details, 
and  while  Mr.  Weaver  has  emphatically 
denied  the  truth  of  the  storj',  a  wide- 
spread belief  prevails  that  there  is  more 


truth  than  fiction  in  the 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Weaver,  though  he  has  made  i 
few  feeble  attempts  to  sho^v  some  self-asser- 
tion and  independence,  displays,when  the 
crucial  time  arrives,  such  a  pitiful  sfHril 
of  submission  and  subserviency  to  the 
"  Organization "  that  his  position  has 
aroused  mis^vings  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends  and  the  compassion  of  even  bis 
most  severe  critics, 

Mr.  Durham,  when  asked  whether  the 
aioty  was  true,  is  said  to  have  replied: 
"  If  I  were  placed  upon  the  stand,  under 
oath,  I  would  swear  that  it  is  not  true." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Weaver  is  allied 
to  have  begged  and  implored  Mr.  Dur- 
ham to  openly  state  that  no  such  inter- 
view ever  took  place,  but  that  the  latter 
has  repeatedly  declined  to  do  so. 

It  seems  impossible  to  pass,  at  this 
time,  final  judgment  on  this  mysterious 
incident,  and  the  reader,  after  he  has  had 
all  the  light  available,  will  have  to  form 
his  own  conclusions. 

When  the  "  Organization  "  was  ready  for 
the  case  it  was  on  May  19,  1902,  called 
for  trial  before  Judge  G.  Harry  Davis. 
There  was  method  in  the  apparent 
madness  of  "the  gang"  to  have  die  case 
tried  before  Judge  Davis,  who,  elected  in 
November,  1901.  on  the  Reform  Ticket, 
had  just  taken  his  seat.  The  "  Organiza- 
tion "  wisely  reasoned  that  with  a  judge 
on  the  bench  who  had  always  been  its 
implacable  foe,  any  suspicion  of  pre- 
arranged compacts  and  tricks  would,  in 
a  measure,  be  disarmed,  while  his  being 
new  to  the  bench  and  unfamihar  with 
the  ruses  and  stratagems  of  the  machine 
and  its  attorneys  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  them  in  carrying  out  their 
well -developed  platis. 

It  is  charged  that  the  jury  was  selected 
long  before  their  names  were  drawn  and 
called  in  court ;  tliat  for  weeks  the  defence 
and  their  counsel  had  rehearsals  at  which 
they  and  their  witnesses  were  put  through 
a  regular  drill,  so  everyone  would  know 
his  or  her  part.  TTie  defence  was 
represented   by   John   R.   K.   Scott,  an 
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■tanl  City  Solicitor  who  draws  a 
)'  from  the  City  Treasury,  and 
>en   O.    Moon,    since   promoted   to 


strict- Attorney  Weaver  prosecuted 
case  with  vigor  and  apparent  sin- 
Y  that  won  for  him  general  applause, 
irtunately  for  him,  this  favorable 
ession  has  since  given  place  to  a 
ig  that  he  was,  and  is,  a  reluctant 
31  of  some  deeply  contrived  con- 
ey from  which  he  could  not  then 
has  not  since  been  able  to  extricate 
elf. 
mc  of  the  appendages  of  the  case 

not  before  been  published,  among 
1  one  that,  even  at  this  late  day. 
ires  a  clean-cut  explanation  to  clear 

Weaver  from  the  suspicion  that, 
Dme  papers  expressed  it,  "  he  was 
ng  to  the  galleries  during  the  whole 
"  John  J.  McKenna,  then  <nty 
T  of  the  Public  Ledger,  a  most 
>rable,  careful  and  painstaking 
ber  of  the  profession,  ascertained, 
I  the  panel  of  jurors  was  published, 

William  J.  Ryan,  one  of  the  men 
n  on  the  jury  was  a  fugitive  from 
^e.  He  sent  one  of  his  reporters  to 
ayunk  to  look  into  the  record  of 
am  J.  Ryan ;  he  ascertained  that  Ryan 
under  indictment  anti  had  not  been 
jme  for  months.  After  hearing  the 
rter's  statement,  Mr.  McKenna  in- 
^ted  and  corroborated  it  further  and 
I  he  had  all  the  facts  he  called  on 
nct-Attomey  Weaver  and  laid  them 
re  him,  so  the  latter  could  take  action 
rdingly.  Mr.  Weaver  took  notes  and 
McKenna  he  was  verj'  much  obliged 
he  information. 

>twithstanding  this  information  Dis- 
Attomey  Weaver,  who  had  thanked 

McKenna  for  calling  his  official 
ition  to  the  criminal  character,  moral 
ness  and  legal  disqualification  of 
I,  permitted  this  legally  and  morally- 
laiified  juror  to  cotitinue  on  the  jury 
partake  in  the  acquittal  of  Salter! 
le  alleged  demand  of  Durham  "but 
must  tiot  exhaust  the  jury  panel  by 
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JOHN  C.  BKLL, 

I>]>FrSI(7I^ATn>BNKY    OF  PHILADILFfllA. 

Who  adopted  u  hli  oDcUl  "Holr  THnllT"  tbe  "Pro- 
tection of  tbe  Jni7,"  the  ''Ballot,'^  the 
"  Public  BchooU." 

challenges  under  any  circumstances"  may 
not  be  a  connecting  link  in  this  remark- 
able incipient  of  Salter's  trial,  but  it  calls 
for  an  explanation,  clean  and  emphatic, 
and  not  a  sullen  or  "bravado"  .silence. 

After  the  set  up  jury  had  been  ac- 
cepted, the  Commonwealth  presented  its 
ca.se  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  private 
detective  agency  in  Washington  had  given 
the  first  intimation  that  a  gang  of  re- 
peaters had  been  organized  in  that  city 
to  help  along  the  "gang  ticket"  in 
Philadelphia.  Kirkland  testified  that  be- 
fore seven  o'clock  on  election  morning, 
November  7,  1899,  «00  of  the  215  bogus 
ballots  were  marked  and  folded  in  Salter's 
house  and  that  tbey  were  stuffed  in  the 
ballot-box  in  the  Thirteen  Division  of  the 
Seventh  Ward  before  the  polls  opened, 
that  he  assisted  in  this  work  and  ac- 
cepted $15.00  for  his  serviees.  Along  in 
the  afternoon  when  it  became  apparent 
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that  the  number  of  votes  polled,  together 
with  the  200  bogus  ones,  would  be  so 
large  as  to  try  even  the  nerves  of  the 
"stuffers"  and  create  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  their  employers  they  handed 
"  specimen "  ballots  to  unsuspecting 
voters  which,  being  invaUd,  were  naturally 
not  counted.  In  all  339  regularly  printed 
ballots  were  deposited  (including  215 
fraudulently  stuffed  in  the  box  "for,  of 
and  by  the  *  Organization '") ;  how  many 
voters  were  tricked  by  having  issued  to 
them  "specimen"  ballots  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

The  ballot  stuffers  were  so  sure  of 
never  being  molested  that  they  registered 
the  bogus  votes  alphabetically.  In  other 
words,  they  first  used  names  commencing 
with  the  letter  "A,"  then  "B"  and  con- 
tinued on  through  the  alphabet  until  the 
bogus  voters  had  answered  to  their 
names  in  alphabetical  rotation  as  at  a 
roll-call  in  Congress! 

The  prosecution  had  as  one  of  its  star 
witnesses  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
J.  Blair  who  had  previously  acted  with 
reformers  and  had  suffered  on  this  account 
at  the  hands  of  the  "  Organization."  His 
treachery  and  unblushing  repudiation  of 
testimony  he  had  sworn  to  previous  to 
the  trial, — testimony  sufficient  to  send 
Salter  et  al,  to  the  penitentiary, — showed 
the  all-powerful  resources  of  "  the  gang." 
They  had  to  clear  Salter  at  all  hazards 
or  run  the  risk  of  having  an  eoiypose  of  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  election  deviltry 
practiced  by  them  for  years,  with  the 
probability  of  being  sent  to  jail  them- 
selves, an  alternative  that  will  sooner  or 
later  take  place  unless  justice  becomes 
extinct.  Blair  was  called  as  a  witness 
for  the  Commonwealth,  consequently  it 
was  bound  by  his  testimony.  WTien 
asked  whether  he  looked  in  the  ballot-box 
when  the  polls  were  opened  he  answered. 
Yes";  whether  he  saw  anything  in  it. 
No";  was  it  empty,  "Yes";  was  it 
still  empty  when  the  lid  was  put  back? 
"  Yes  " !  Thus  Blair  who  had  assured  the 
prosecution  that  he  could  send  Salter  and 
his  accomplices  to  prison,  swore  directly 


« 


« 


opposite  to  what  he  had  promiaed  and 
helped  the  Oiganization  in  its  hour  of 
need.  He  was,  immediately  after  t^ltff- 
ing,  arrested  by  order  of  the  couit  aod 
held  in  $1,200  bail  on  the  chaige  of 
perjury,  preferred  by  District-Attorney 
Weaver.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  on  the  police  and  is  to-day 
on  the  force.  Distnet-Attomey  John 
Weaver  arrested  this  man  for  peijuiy. 
Mayor  John  Weaver  permitted  his  ap- 
pointment "as  a  guardian  of  the  peace" 
and  the  charge  for  perjury  has  never  been 
pressed. 

Thus  does  the  "  Organization  "  take  care 
of  its  own  and  Philadelphia  quietly 
submits ! 

The  defence  evidently  had  read  The 
Pickwick  Papers.  It  accepted  the  advice 
of  the  elder  Weller  and  resorted  to  the 
ever  faithful  "  aUbi." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Salter  had 
been  arrested  in  November,  1899;  that  he 
fled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and 
never  returned  until  two  and  a  half 
years  afterwards,  the  trial  taking  place 
in  May,  1902.  An  alibi  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  most  readily  proved  when 
the  memory  of  the  witnesses  Ls  fresh,  when 
their  minds  are  not  diverted  by  interven- 
ing happenings  or  by  occurrences  of 
moment  that  overshadow  those  of  a 
trivial  character.  An  "'Organization' 
alibi "  is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
one.  It  apparently  took  its  witness  not 
days,  weeks  or  months,  but  several  years 
to  refresh  and  fortify  their  memories 
about  the  minute  and  hour,  when  on  a 
certain  day  Salter  left  a  certain  house  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  exercise  his  freeman's 
right  to  deposit  just  "  one  "  ballot. 

At  any  rate  the  defence  produced  seven 
well-rehearsed  witnesses  who  swore  that 
Salter  could  not  have  been  at  his  home 
or  at  the  polls  at  or  before  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  election  day,  because 
he  did  not  leave  the  house  407  South 
Eighth  street,  nine  squares  distant,  until 
after  7.15  A.  M.,  while  Kirkland  had 
placed  him  at  his  own  home  between 
6.30  and  6.45  A.  M. ! 
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After  this  cunningly-planned  alibi  had 
been  established  for  Salter,  he,  himself, 
upset  it  in  a  manner  that  should  have 
convinced  even  a  jury  of  "  idiots  "  of  his 
guilt.     On  the  stand  he  testified  as  follows : 

"  *  What  time  did  you  get  to  the  polling 
place  on  election  day  ? ' 

"  *  I  got  there  about  twenty  minutes  of 
eight.' 

"*  About  what,  about  twenty  minutes 
of  what  ? ' 

"*  Eight.' 

*'  *  Where  is  the  polling  place  ? ' 

'"  *  At  Sixteenth  and  Lombard  streets.' 

"*  Which  way  did  you  approach  the 
polling  place?' 

**  *  I  came  from  my  own  home.* 

"'How  long  had  you  been  in  your 
house  before  you  went  to  the  polling  place  ? ' 

"  *  Over  an  hour.' " 

The  defence  was  thunderstruck  as 
Salter  himself  gave  the  lie  to  his  own 
witnesses  and  corroborated  Kirkland's  tes- 
timony which  fixed  the  time  of  preparing 
the  ballots  and  stuffing  them  in  the  box 
at  before  seven  o'clock.  Salter  evidently 
had  forgotten  his  lines,  for  he  testified  that 
he  reached  the  polls  about  twenty 
minutes  of  eight  and  that  he  had  then 
been  at  his  home  for  over  an  hour,  or 
since  twenty  or  more  minutes  before 
seven  o'clock,  while  his  "aUbi  provers" 
swore  that  he  was  nine  squares  distant 
from  his  home  as  late  as  7.15! 

With  perjury  thus  plainly  established, 
with  the  bogus  ballots  in  the  box,  the 
flight  of  the  defendants  after  their  arrest 
a  telling  argument  of  their  guilt,  the  im- 
possible lining  up  of  200  voters  in  alpha- 
betical order  at  the  polls,  the  testimony 
of  Kirkland,  and  other  collateral  evidence, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Not 
guilty."  They  would  have  returned  the 
same  verdict  even  if  Salter  had  admitted 
his  guilt! 

A  more  shameless  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice has  rarely  been  recorded.  Salter's 
acquittal  brought  in  its  wake  the  "  vindica- 
tion "  of  the  "  Organization  " ;  if  convicted 
he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  '*  peached  " 


and  carried  with  him  behind  penitentiary 
walls  the  real  culprits  who  have  made  the 
ballot  a  farce  and  a  mockery  of  the 
temple  of  justice. 

A  startling  sequel  to  this  case,  which  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  calls  for  investi- 
gation, explanation  and  action,  is  told  by 
Ryan  himself  in  a  sworn  statement,  which, 
in  its  essentials,  is  confirmed  by  later  de- 
velopments. 

In  his  confession,  at  which  the  writer 
was  one  of  half  a  dozen  persons  present, 
Ryan  said  in  substance: 

"I  was  told  several  weeks  before  tlie 
trial  was  called  that  I  would  be  one  of 
the  jurors,  and  was,  in  course  of  time, 
summoned  and  sworn  in.  When  the  trial 
was  over  and  Salter  had  been  acquitted, 
I  was  taken  to  the  Betz  Building,  where 
one  of  the  leaders  told  me  I  was  a  hero, 
etc.,  etc.  On  leaving  I  met  my  lawyer  in 
front  of  the  building  and  I  asked  him 
when  my  trial  would  take  place.  He  told 
me  to  go  about  my  business,  not  to  bother 
about  it ;  *  We  '11  eat  these  bills  up! '" 

On  making  inquiry  of  the  District-At- 
torney within  a  day  or  two,  it  appears 
that,  upon  examining  the  dockets,  three 
indictments  were  found  against  William 
J.  Ryan  to  the  September  Sessions,  1901, 
and  that  after  a  somewhat  careful  search 
for  the  indictments,  the  District-Attorney 
has  as  yet  not  been  able  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  them.  He  says :  "  Apparently  they 
have  been  lost  or  mislaid." 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  John  C.  Bell,  our  present  Dis- 
trict-Attorney, had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Salter  case. 

Were  the  indictments  against  Ryan 
eaten  up,  and  if  so,  who  ate  them  up  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  If  anyone 
connected  with  either  prosecution  or  de- 
fence has  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to 
betray  justice  in  her  own  temple,  an  ex- 
ample should  be  made, — so  severe  that  it 
will  deter  others  from  ever  following  such 
nefarious  practices. 

This  seems  to  be  a  proper  question  for 
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As  if  the  gaping  wounds  tlius  inflicted     following   letter-  of   Mr.    WaiTCr!l--nic- 


cessor  in  reply  to  one  luldreAied  to  Unt  br 
the  writer: 


"  I>lSTRICT-ATrORH^T'»  QlMCE,] 

"Noveinb«-'8?.aft03.] 
"Rudolph  BLANKENBtTBOt  .E^f  - 

"  My  Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  jqarietteT 
of  the  25th  inst.  with  rrferencc'-to  the 
oolleetion  of  the  forfeited  -  IhuI  tiwds 
against  Samuel  Salter  <1  a/..  I.luiinB  made 

■     »  dis- 


iipon  an  indignant  lomniunity  were  not 
siiffieient  to  satiate  the  voracious  and 
defiant  gang,  soon  after  the  trial  they 
nibl>ed  tlie  wounds  with  salt  and  vin- 
egar until  the  public  fairly  squirmed  by 
appointing  Salter,  the  chief  defendant,  to  a 
*i.O(K)  city  office  while  they  foutid  places 
of  profit  and  "  honor "  for  the  other 
ilefendants  and  also  took  care  of  the 
jurors  -who  had  so  acconniioilatingly 
acquittetl  them. 

The    promotion    of    District- Attorney     certain     investigations 
Weaver  to  the  Mayoralty  of  Philadelphia     covered  the  following  facts 
and  the  advancement  of  some  of  his  assist-        " '       "       "  *    ~ 

ants  to  more  lu<Tative  and  prominent 
phices  <-annot  directly  be  charged  to  their 
connection  with  the  Salter  cane,  although 
it  is  thought  in  discerning  circles  that  a 
little  more  cinumspection  and  delay  in 
their  preferment  would  have  shown  good 
judgment  and  tact 
"Organization." 

A  collateral  incident  of  this  trial  shows 
the  almost  criminal  insensibility  of  offi- 
cials to  their  duly.  S*her  tial.  when  first 
arrested  had  be«n  ]'>lacec)  under  bail, 
whieh  was  instantly  fumishe<l  by  mem- 
bers of  th«  "Oiganization."  After  their 
flight  tlie"  bail  was  deelarctl  forfeited  b»it 
never  toUettcd  and  on  the  return  of  the 


In  the  Case  of  Com.  pt.^  Svouel 
Salter,  the  f orf eiture  ^nta«d  on  the  bail 
bond  was  remitted  by  the .  GoyemiH'  of 
the  State  upon  Petition  presented  t^iiim. 
on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1W».  ^ 

"In  the  case  of  Com.  v«,  Chtcnce 
Measer.  the  forfeiture  was  imiilariy  re- 
the  .part  of  the  mitted  on  the  same  date,  and  abo  in  the 
case  of  Com.  vs.  Joseph  Rotten.' 

"In  the  case  of  Com.  iw.  Janes  F. 
Sheehan,  E.  £.  Jackson  idiai'  Gook, 
Hcnrv-  Clark,  aliat  McCabe  BUd  Edward 
P.  Macken,  where  bml  was  entered  in  the 
sum  of  $5,400,  two-thirds  of  the  {«fc)tiiT« 
was  remitted  by  the  Govenior  od  the 
above  <]ate:  the  balance'  of  (1,800  was 
nut  then  remitted,' and  remained  unpaid 
until  -this  date,  Novem- 


ber 37,  1963..-  On  this 
date,  in  response  to  a 
previous  written  demand 
made  by  me  on  Francis 
Shunk  Brown,  Esq.. 
counsel  for  Edward  P. 
Macken,'  for  this  bal- 
ance, h£  and  his  coun- 
sel called  at  my  office 
and  paid  me  the  said 
balance  of  $1,800,  which 
sum  I  have  this  day.  by 
leave  of  P.  J.  Mayer 
Sulzberger,  paid  into 
lurt,  for  distribution 


npn^v3iiia{{aitriail.  1905 

:-'    R«*(  ^tcte  Assessor,  Phi'ladelphi«,^ 
QverPanns/lvania  Rsilroad  Division-    " 

Me.  e^..-    *''''•'"*  THE  ST»Te  or  PEWnaVLVAMI* 


M/gtojay-^ 


according  to  law. 

"I  trust  lliis  comnui- 
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n  will  give  you  the  information  you 
I.    Thanking  you  for  the  interest 
ve  taken,  I  am, 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"John  C.  Bell. 

"  District-Attorney:* 

it  a  sad  commentary  on  the  official 
the  Governor  of  a  great  Common- 

who,  countenanced  by  the  District- 
ey,  remits  bdl  on  which  judgment 
een  entered  by  Judge  Sulzberger, 
)r  of  the  State,  against  the  bonds- 

This  judgment,  on  appeal,  was 
Qed  in  an  opinion  by  President 
Rice  of  the  Superior  Court,  but  the 
►ers  were  relieved  by  the  action 
/emor  Stone! 

remium  is  thus  o£Fered  to  criminals 
ble  to  secure  bail,  flee  from  justice, 
turn  when  important  witnesses  are 
evidence  against  them  has  been 
|red,  the  prosecution  weakened  and 
}"  manufactured. 
s  ended  one  of  the  most  important 
f  "  the  people  against  the  corrupters 
ballot,"  with  the  corrupters  far  in 
id  and  no  immediate  prospect  of 
uppression  and  annihilation,  owing 

to  the  moral  and  civic  torpidity  of 
s  who  should  fire  broadsides  in  the 
ters'  ranks  and  proclaim  in  trumpet 
that  crimes  against  the  ballot  are 
•eason  against  the  Republic, 
nds  of  an  honest  ballot  have  for 
striven  to  secure  personal  registra- 

the  first  step  to  overthrow  fraud  at 
»lls.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
>n  of  Pennsylvania  was  introduced 

l^slature  in  1897  but  defeated, 
again  introduced  in  1899  and  pass- 
both  Houses  but  Grovemor  Stone, 
1  ready  to  exercise  his  evil  influence, 
e  audacity  to  veto  the  amendment, 
heard  of  assumption  of  power  in 

he  was  ingloriously  defeated  and 
led  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

amendment    was     adopted    in 
iber,  1901,  by  a  vote  of  214,798 

favor  to  45,601  opposed.  Not- 
inding  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 


ment  by  a  vote  of  nearly  five  in  favor  to 
one  against,  our  law-makers  have  so 
far  failed  to  pass  necessary  legislation 
to  put  it  in  operation,  although  Grov- 
emor Pennypacker  in  his  last  message 
recommended  prompt  action.  We  have 
to  wait  until  Penrose,  Durham  and 
McNichol,  the  guardians  of  our  liberties, 
the  demi-gods  of  the  "Organization," 
condescend  to  decree  the  fate  of  the 
Constitutional  amendment! 

WiU  there  ever  be  an  awakening  or 
shall  we  in  despair  join  Jeremiah  in  his 
Lamentations,  chapter  1.1:  **How  does 
the  city  sit  solitary^  thai  was  ftUl  of  people! 
how  is  she  become  as  a  widow!  she  that 
vxis  great  among  the  nations^  and  princess 
among  the  provinces^  how  is  she  become 
tributary!  " 

Yes,  she  wa^  full  of  people  at  one  time, 
full  of  men,  of  real  men,  who  were  proud 
to  be  called  citizens  of  no  mean  dty, 
proud  as  the  Roman  who  exclaimed 
**Civis  Bomantuf  sum**  when  he  wished 
to. express  the  feeling  of  quickened  ex- 
ultation at  the  distinction  of  being  a 
part  of  that  grand  dtizenship.  We 
were  great  among  the  cities,  our  name 
honored  and  revered,  but  since  we  have 
become  tributary,  since  we  have  lost  our 
independence,  ^d  worship  an  "Organ- 
ization  "  Baal,  the  name  and  fame  of  our 
dty  will  remain  a  byword  of  reproach 
until  such  time  as  manhood  shaU  again 
assert  itself. 


The  statement  madeintheApril  number 
of  The  Abena  that  real  estate  assess- 
ors are  provided  with  free  passes  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been  question- 
ed and  called  almost  incredible.  Proof 
positive  is  furnished  herewith.  The  pass 
shown  on  page  472  tells  its  own  stoiy. 
It  is  in  force  to-day. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  people  should 
hesitate  to  believe  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road guilty  of  acts  so  forbidding  and  so 
demoralizmg  in  their  tendendes.  This 
action  unblushingly  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion, disr^ards  all  rules  of  order,  integrity 
and  public  morals^  and  plainly  indicates 
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that  real  estate  assessors  are  provided 
with  passes  to  place  them  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
is,  perhaps,  the  largest  realty  owner  in 
Philadelphia.  Whedicr  the  judgment  of 
assessors  is,  on  account  of  favors  receiv- 
ed, likely  to  be  warped  when  they  assess 
railroad  property  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader. 


Those  concerned  in  this  iniquitous  buai- 
ness  are  probably  church-goers,  call  then- 
selves  good  citizens  and  are  looked  up  tt 
on  account  of  their  social  and  finaiirM 
position,  but  they  certainly  are  net  made 
of  the  material  that  strengthens  the  Be- 
public. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Rudolph  Blankenbubg. 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 
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Bt  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D., 

Of  the  Univenity  of  North  CarolliUL 


"A  ddiberate  rebdlion  against  the  Elizabethan 
tradition  is  the  best  hope  for  English  poetic  drama. 
That,  at  any  rate,  has  always  b^en  my  yiew;  and 
I  have  tried  to  act  up  to  it,  and  enfrandiise  mj^self 
from  the  Shakespearean  ideal." — Convenation: 
Stephen  PhilUpa  and  WUUam  Ardier, 

THE  HISTORY  of  criticism,  it  has 
been  said  more  than  once,  teaches 
the  salutary  lesson  that  the  judgment  of 
current  literature  laid  down  by  con- 
temporaries is  not,  in  many  cases,  the 
judgment  posterity  has  seen  iBt  to  ap- 
plaud. In  especial,  the  judgment  of 
literary  aspirants  by  their  fcJlow-country- 
men  has  proven  faUible  so  many  times 
that  skepticism  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
in  the  critic  of  current  literature.  Did 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries  and  fellow- 
workers,  in  the  spacious  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  suspect  that  the  author  of 
**  Hamlet,"  **  Macbeth  **  and  "  Lear  "  was 
the  greatest  spokesman  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
nay,  of  the  worid's  dvilization  ?  Did 
literary  France  in  the  reign  of  the  grand 
numarque  believe  that,  in  **  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules,"  Moli^re  had  changed  the  face 
of  society?  For  how  many  years  was 
the  distinctive  and  remarkable  genius 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  obscured  by  sectional 
prejudice  and  local  indifference!  A  dis- 
tinguished French  critic — Jules  Lema!tre, 
was  it  not  ? — once  said  that  contemporary 
criticism  is  not  criticism,  but  conversation. 


Much  modem  criticism  is  even  less  than 
conversation.    It  is  gossip. 

And  yet  the  effort  to  fix  the  positicm, 
to  paint  definitive  portraits,  of  literaij 
contemporaries  goes  on  unchecked. 
To-day  the  drama,  that  noblest  of  the 
literary  arts,  offers  the  most  fertile  fidd 
for  the  inspection  of  the  critic.  Ibsen's 
work  is  done,  his  ** dramatic  epilogue** 
is  already  written.  But  how  many  other 
figures  stand  not  far  below  his  own, 
crowding  the  secondary  plane  of  dramatic 
genius!  Have  we  a  modem  Goethe  and 
Schiller  in  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and 
Hermann  Sudermann  ?  Are  Paul  Heyse 
and  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch  the  heralds 
of  a  new  day?  WiU  Victorien  Sardou, 
with  supreme  mechanical  dexterity  and 
consununate  mastery  of  stagecraft  at  his 
command,  ever  succeed  in  striking  the 
deep,  full  chords  of  the  hunum  heart? 
Can  Edmond  Rostand,  whose  heart 
pulses  with  lyric  beat  and  romantic 
throb,  succeed  in  bringing  to  perfection 
the  ideal  of  Regnard,  I>e  Muas^  and 
Victor  Hugo  ?  Can  Paul  Hervieu,  Henri 
Lavedan,  Maurice  Donnay  and  Octave 
Mirbeau  summon  again  the  gloiy  of 
ComeiUe,  Racine  and  MoKere?  Is  it 
perhaps  tme  that  Finero  and  Jones, 
Esmond  and  Carton,  are  something 
more  than  *' brief  and   abstract  duo- 
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•s  of  the  time?"  Are  Greorge 
[  Shaw,  Henri  Becque  and  August 
srg  only  the  demented  spokesmen 
lodem  irreverence  mania  ?  Have 
lanns  and  Verhaeren,  Echegaray 
tebanze  fulfilled  the  hope  for  a 
that  will  survive  the  corrosive 
f    time?    Does    Gabriel    d'An- 

with  all  his  poUshed  verse,  his 
ilate  prose,  and  his  perfect  style, 
dve  into  the  abjured  and  for- 
secrets  of  sex,  passion  and  lust? 
it  exotic  flower  of  a  new-century 
;m,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  set  up 
►ry  and  practice  of  a  new  dramatic 

will  supersede  the  human  art  of 
)eare  ?  Has  that  hardy  Norseman, 
jeme  Bjomson,  builded  an  in- 
ible  palace  of  art  upon  the  solid 
;  of  modem  Ufe  ?  Can  we  credit 
jid  Howells  after  him,  in  the 
nt  that  Giacometti,  in  "La  Mort 

has  created  the  greatest  drama 
^m  times  ?  Has  Stephen  PhiUips, 
is  entrandngly  beautiful  verse, 
zed  the  drama  into  poetic  form 
ime  to  come  ? 

3  as  it  may  seem  to  attempt  to 
)  answer  to  these  and  a  thousand 
disquieting  questions  of  con- 
iry  dramatic  literature,  it  is  at 
e  duty  of  the  critic  to  record  not 
e  facts  of  the  Uves,  but  also  his 
lal  impressions  of  the  work,  of 
temporaries.  If  we  first  examine 
ts  of  the  Ufe  of  the  poet  and 
st  whose  name  is  linked  with  the 
ace  of  poetic  drama  in  English 
*e,  we  shall  find  little  explanation 
secret  of  his  marvelous  power  in 
K^tion  of  the  most  enrapturing 
>f  poetic  music.  He  has  not  gone 
ito  the  Inferno  with  Strindberg, 
ig  for  God  and  finding  the  devil. 
Ibsen,  he  learned  no  early  and 
esson  of  the  hollowness  and  in- 
f  of  society.     He  has  not  thrown 

as  has  Bernard  Shaw,  into  the 
nd  pitiless  arena  of  modem  life, 

against  all  comers.     He  has  not 

in  su£Fering,  to  teach  in  song. 


His  life  has  been  sheltered  from  the 
wrangle  and  strife  of  conflicting  social 
orders.  The  meagre  biographical  details 
of  his  career  testify  to  no  great  material 
or  spiritual  crises.  The  autobiography 
of  his  mind,  written  so  exquisitely  in 
the  volumes  of  his  poetry  and  drama, 
reveals  him  to  us,  not  as  the  contempor- 
ary of  Morris,  Kipling  and  Whitman,  but 
as  the  companion  of  Viigil,  Dante,  Mar- 
lowe and  Milton. 

Bom  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
1868,  Stephen  Phillips  showed  in  his 
early  boyhood  wholesome  contempt, 
rather  than  passionate  admiration,  for 
things  metrical.  Claiming  descent  from 
the  Wordsworths  through  his  mother,  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  attribute 
his  love  of  verse  to  her  influence.  The 
reading  of  ^' Christaber'  to  him  by  his 
mother,  when  he  was  iU  at  school,  at 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  wrought  the 
transformation  in  his  spirit.  He  re- 
solved from  that  hour  to  be  a  poet,  and 
devoted  himself  for  some  years  thereafter 
to  constant  writing.  seeUng  always  to 
perfect  his  talent.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
term  in  Cambridge,  in  1886,  he  was  so 
enthused  by  the  performances  of  Mr. 
Frank  Benson's  troupe  of  Shakespearean 
actors  that  he  resolved  to  go  on  the  stage. 
Although  he  was  only  taken  on  proba- 
tion, he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the 
company  for  six  years.  It  has  been 
stated  that,  while  Phillips  never  made 
any  reputation  as  an  actor,  he  once 
played  the  Ghost  in  "Hamlet"  with  a 
Sigiity  so  awful  that  he  was  positively 
called  before  the  curtain,  a  ^tinction 
probably  in  this  rdle  unparalleled.  Like 
Pinero,  Phillips  owes  much  of  his  talent 
for  situation  and  dramatic  crisis  to  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  stage. 

It  was  during  the  sojourn  of  Mr. 
Benson's  company  at  Cbcford,  several 
years  later,  that  Phillips  once  more 
turned  his  mind  to  poetry.  The  result 
of  his  association  at  this  time  with  his 
cousin,  Lawrence  Binyon,  and  a  talented 
young  Indian,  named  Ghose,  was  a 
little     pamphlet     of     neglected     verse. 
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^  Primavera,"  published  in  Oxford  in 
1888.  After  leaving  Mr.  Benson's  com- 
pany, '  in  189£,  Phillips  turned  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  Milton  for  inspiration. 
It  became  his  fixed  determination  to 
restore  blank  verse  to  its  old  dignity  and 
variety.  His  first  independent  publica- 
tion, entitled  ^'Eremus,"  appeared  in 
1894,  and  has  not  been  reprinted.  None 
of  his  contributions  to  "Primavera" 
seemed  to  him  worthy  of  preservation, 
and  ''Eremus/'  which  he  regards  as  an 
experimental  work,  has,  I  believe,  been 
suppressed.  Concerning  this  piece,  Mr. 
Gosse  wrote:  '''Eremus' contains  pass- 
ages of  much  ingenuity  and  beauty,  but 
it  is  diffuse,  it  is  ill-constructed,  and  it 
lacks  precisely  that  quality  of  intensity 
and  concentration  which  is  the  signal 
grace  of  this  poet  in  our  over-fluent  age. 
It  is  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  a  mjrsteri- 
ous  hermit  or  soUtary,  told  on  the  top  of 
a  peak  to  two  kind  persons  who  have 
carried  the  dying  man  up  to  that  cold 
elevation.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse 
of  a  careful  but  somewhat  conventional 
type,  and  it  is  interesting  as  showing 
diat  the  secret  of  that  marvelous  lyrical 
movement  of  unrhymed  iambics  which 
is  Mr.  PhiUips'  particular  glory,  had  not, 
in  1894,  been  revealed  to  him." 

It  was  in  1896  that ''  Christ  in  Hades  " 
first  appeared,  and  with  it  came  to  light 
the  finest  English  poet  of  the  younger 
generation.  It  gave  rise  to  the  highest 
hopes  for  the  author's  future.  These 
hopes  were  realized  when,  in  1897,  ap- 
peared the  collection  called  ''Poems," 
crowned  with  the  initial  award  of  the 
British  Academy,  and  with  the  en- 
thusiastic praise  of  English  critics.  The 
blank-verse  tragedy,  ''Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca,"  Phillips'  first  poetic  drama,  ap- 
peared in  the  winter  of  1899.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Mr.  George  Alexander,  the 
celebrated  English  actor,  who  had  asked 
Mr.  Phillips  to  write  him  a  play.  One  is 
reminded  of  Coquelin's  request  of 
Rostand  to  write  a  play  for  him,  the 
result  of  the  request  being  the  worid- 
renowned  "Cyrano  de  Beigerac."    The 


unusual  pan^gjnic  of  praise  which  greeted 
this  play  is  without  a  counterpart  in  our 
time.  Even  that  veiy  careful  and  dis- 
criminating critic,  Mr.  William  Archer, 
expressed  his  praise  in  the  words:  "A 
thmg  of  exquisite  poetic  form,  yet  tingling 
from  first  to  last  with  intense  dramatic 
life.  Mr.  PhiUips  has  achieved  the 
impossible.  Saidou  could  not  have 
ordered  the  action  more  skilfully,  Tenny- 
son could  not  have  clothed  the  passicm 
in  words  of  purer  loveliness." 

Following  upon  "Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca"  came  three  other  poetic  dramas, 
"Herod,"  "Ulysses"  and  "The  Sin  of 
David."  All  of  these  except  the  last- 
named,  which  is  now  vexing  the  minds 
of  the  critics,  have  been  put  on  the  stage 
in  London  with  a  success  that  is  remark- 
able, considering  that  these  plays  are 
poetic  dramas,  wholly  without  the  stream 
of  modem  tendencies,  the  main  currents 
of  modem  thought,  which  flow  through 
the  dramas  of  our  time. 

I. 

The  gift  of  dramatic  imagination, 
which  stamps  the  author  of  "Christ  in 
Hades,"  makes  that  poem  a  marvel  in 
stately  seriousness  and  lofty  beauty. 
Dante  summons  the  shades,  in  the 
"Inferno,"  to  his  side,  and  holds  such 
sad  converse  with  them  that  he  swoons 
with  sorrow  over  their  hapless  fate. 
Phillips'  poem,  with  its  image  of  the 
doomed  shades,  hovering  in  inarticulate 
woe  about  the  strange  visitant,  is  remi- 
niscent of  that  divine  fifth  canto  of  the 
"Infemo."  It  di£Fers  in  that  Christ 
speaks  no  word,  gazing  in  infinite  and 
immeasurable  pity  upon  these  lost  sfMnts, 
speciously  pleading  their  cause,  lamenting 
their  irremediable  fate.  The  successor 
of  Tennyson  speaks  in  the  lines: 

"Just  as  a  widower,  that  dreaming  holds     ' 
His  dead  wife  in  lui  anna,  not  woodau^ 
So  natural  it  appears;  thea  starting  up 
With  trivial  woras,  or  even  with  a  jest. 
Realises  all  the  unookned  dawn. 
And  near  his  head  the  young  bird  in  the  leent 
Stirrinj;;  not  len,  not  othenriae  do  we 
Want  in  tfaii  oolorieni  country  tiie  wann  eartb.** 
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e  very  opening  lines  of  the  poem, 
cquisite  simile  of  faultless  form, 
.  the  individual  quality  of  Phillips' 


Ceen  as  a  Minded  man,  at  dawn  awake, 
Imcns  in  the  daric  the  oold  odour  of  earth; 
Saatward  he  tunu  his  eyes,  and  over  him 
L  dreadful  lireshness  exquisitely  breathes. 


tt 


ts  like  imagination  than  pure  vision 

this  gift  of  pictorial  evocation,  this 
r  to  summon  to  the  mind  this  image 
irist,  the  ""pale  Brilliance,"  moving 
divine  and  silent  pity  through  the 
d  hosts  of  the  damned.     One  fault 

mars  the  unity  and  calm  of  the 
asy:    the  sudden  arrest  of  Christ 

the  scent  of  the  blood  of  Prome- 
is  borne  to  him  by  the  wind. 

all  Phillips'  poems,  none  is  com- 
le  to  "Marpessa"  for  consistent 
unfailing  beauty,  inevitable  ap- 
ness  of  expression  to  mood,  and 
1  of  impassioned  feeling.  The  mine 
3sic  myth  gives  up  again  its  store  of 
,  long  since  deemed  exhausted,  and 
Id  is  re-minted  into  a  fresh  and  shin- 
urrency  of  lasting  intrinsic  value. 
s  else  do  we  find  such  exquisite 
i^on  of  exalted  and  impassioned 
Dn  as  that  conveyed  in  the  lines  of 

"I  love  thee  then 
3n]y  for  thy  body  packed  with  sweet 
1  this  world,  that  cup  of  brimming  June, 
jar  of  violet  wine  set  in  the  air, 
;  palest  roae  sweet  in  the  niffht  of  life; 
for  that  stirring  bosom  all  Besieged 
rowsing  lovers,  or  thy  perilous  hair: 
Tor  that  face  that  might  indeed  provoke 
non  of  old  cities;  no,  nor  all 
freshness  stealing  on  me  like  strange  sleep."* 

i  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
is  scaled  in  the  closing  Unes : 

t  for  this  only  do  I  love  thee,  but 
ause  Infinity  upon  thee  broods; 
1  thou  art  full  of  whispers  and  of  shadows. 
HI  meanest  what  the  sea  has  striven  to  say 
oog,  and  yeam^  up  the  diffs  to  teU; 
Ml  art  what  all  the  winds  have  uttered  not, 
at  the  stiU  night  sug^esteth  to  the  heart. 
f  voice  is  like  to  music  heard  ere  birth, 
le  spirit  lute  touched  on  a  spirit  sea; 
r  face  remembered  is  from  other  worlds, 
as  been  died  for,  thoush  I  know  not  when, 
as  been  sung  of,  thou^  I  know  not  where. 


It  baa  the  stnuBseneas  of  the  luriqff  Wetl, 

And  of  sad  sea-noriaoni;  betide  wee 

I  am  aware  of  other  times  and  lands. 

Of  birth  far-bade,  of  lives  in  manv  stars. 

O  beautv  lone  and  like  a  candle  aear 

In  this  dark  country  of  the  woildl    Hkni  art 

My  woe,  my  early  light,  my  music  dying.** 

The  remaining  poems  of  PhiUips  fall 
into  three  divisions.  First,  in  the  class 
of  "Christ  in  Hades"  and  "Marpessa," 
fall  those  poems  which  are  the  projec- 
tions of  a  vision,  phantasies  of  imagina- 
tive clairvoyance.  Next  may  be  men- 
tioned the  poems,  rooted  in  tiie  morbid- 
ness of  modernity,  in  which  squalid  and 
even  impure  themes  are  garbed  in  the 
rich  robe  of  a  stately  poetic  fabric. 
There  are  also  a  few  poems  in  which 
lurks  philosophic  meditation — ^the  rarest 
mood  of  this  poet  of  grace  and  passion. 
None  approach  the  transcendent  beauty 
of  "Marpessa,"  while  a  number  possess 
faults  of  a  very  definite  character.  In 
the  naturalistic  study,  "The  Wife,"  such 
lines  as 


"A  blind  man  iMsses  that  doth  sound 


With  shaking  nead  the  hoUow  ground. 


and 


'"He  is  not  dead,'  she  cried,  'I'U  think  it  not 
I  shall  go  mad  to  see  my  dariing  rot,"* 

of  which  the  last-named  are  deleted  in 
the  second  edition  of  "Poems,"  may 
serve  as  glaring  iUustrations.  But  after 
all  shortcomings  are  taken  into  account, 
there  remains  a  rich  treasury  of  poetry, 
much  essentially  fine,  all  essentially 
dramatic.  This  dramatic  quality  in  his 
poems,  combined  with  his  experience  as 
an  actor,  furnish  something  like  an 
adequate  explanation  for  the  success  of 
Stephen  Phillips  in  that  form  of  poetry 
most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  time — the 
poetic  drama. 

u. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  Phillips* 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  without  a  strong 
inclination  to  use  superlatives.  This  play 
stands  right  alongside  Rostand's  "  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac"  and  Hauptmann's  "Die 
Versunkene  Glocke,"  and  these  three  are 
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the  most  exceptional  of  the  poetic  dramas 
of  recent  years.  Phillips'  play  came  at 
the  end  of  the  century  in  England — the 
England  that  had  known  no  great  poetic 
drama  in  the  nineteenth  century,  save 
perhaps  that  of  Browning  and  Shelley— 
and  has  already  taken  its  place  as  an 
achievement  of  exquisite  beauty,  dra- 
matic power  and  sustained  poetic  effort, 
worthy  of  this  or  indeed  of  any  age. 

William  Archer,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
had  presaged  the  success  of  '"Paolo  and 
Francesca."  In  an  article  on  the ""  Poetic 
Drama"  he  had  advised  any  young 
would-be  dramatist  to  *'  plunge  his  drama 
entirely  in  one  element,  in  one  convention, 
creating  from  it  an  ideal  atmosphere  of 
pure  poetry."  And  this  indeed  is  a  very 
definite  description  of  what  Phillips  has 
done.  He  purposely  rejects  the  in- 
strumentahties  of  local  color  and  racial 
psychology;  his  characters  are  not  me- 
dieval Italians  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  are  English  and  modem,  and,  for  that 
reason,  all  the  nearer  to  us,  with  the 
subtile  tinge  of  modernity  that  so  clearly 
colors  their  thoughts  and  actions.  The 
play  as  a  whole  is  not  in  any  sense 
Shakespearean,  although  here  and  there 
are  light  Ehzabethan  touches.  The 
simple  directness  of  the  treatment  has 
lifted  the  play  above  the  cheaper  tricks 
of  dramatic  convention,  and  this  same 
directness  has  carried  the  author  safely 
over  the  melodramatic  pitfalls,  so  amply 
afforded  by  the  circumstantial  basis  of 
the  action. 

The  author  has  gone  still  further  and 
rejected  even  Boccaccio's  "  tale  of  coarse 
deception  and  substitution,"  employed 
in  the  dramas  of  Boker  and  d'Annunzio. 
Not  only  has  PhiUips  plunged  his  drama 
in  one  element,  creating  for  it  an  ideal 
atmosphere  of  pure  poetiy,  but  he  has 
surcharged  the  atmosphere  with  the  sense 
of  fatality,  the  immanence  of  destiny. 
Each  character  is  marked  out  by  some 
broad  trait,  the  method  of  characteriza- 
tion the  author  has  revealed  in  all  his 
subsequent  plays;  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, each  character  becomes  ''the 


« 


The  fllffh  of  all  the  sleepers  in  the  world; 
And  all  the  riven  rannmg  to  the  —  ** 


the  two  lovers  hold  sweet  converse  in 
Hnes  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Tbeir 
dialogue    is    soon    exchanged    for   an 


accomplice  and  the  instrument  of  Fate."  |i 
In  this  respect  the  motive  and  appeal  aie 
essentially  Greek,  revealing  all  the  re- 
straint of  classic  traditions.  As  in  the 
Greek  drama,  the  act  of  bloody  letribo- 
tion  is  done  ''off  the  stage,"  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  Boker,  d'Annunoo, 
Maeterlinck  and  Crawford. 

And  after  paying  tribute  to  the  marvel- 
ous beauty,  unrivaled  felicity  and  ''per- 
sistent loftiness"  of  poetic  expression 
sustained  throughout  this  play,  one  must 
pay  one  still  further  tribute  to  the  tense 
dramatic  power  revealed  in  every  scene. 
Phillips'  apprenticeship  to  the  stage  b 
revealed  most  cleariy  in  this  play,  whose 
dramatic  effectiveness  is  Uie  clearest 
proof  that  there  has  come  out  of  England, 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
not  only  a  great  dramatic  poem,  but  also 
a  great  poetic  drama. 

Phillips  has  revealed  his  inventiveness 
in  the  creation  of  (xiovanni's  widowed 
cousin,  Lucrezia  deg'l  Onesti,  a  new 
personality  associated  with  the  trsgic 
story.  Her  early  wail  of  regret  over  bes^g 
a  childless  woman — a  burst  of  passionate 
confidence  which  may  surprise  the  auditor 
by  its  apparent  irrelevance  to  the  action- 
proves  to  be  full  of  significance  in  Ae 
subsequent  development  of  the  plot 
Since  Dante,  no  one  has  equaled  PhQlips 
in  his  evocation  of  the  exquisite  scene  of 
nascent  love,  crowned  with  the  kiss  of 
the  youthful  lovers.  Overmastered  by 
the  tyranny  of  his  passion  fpr  Franceses, 
"all  dewy  from  her  convent  fetched,*' 
Paolo  resolves  to  "see  her,  hear  her, 
touch  her,"  ere  he  dies.  In  the  hush 
just  before  dawn,  Francesca  has  come 
out  into  the  garden,  with  lamp  and  book, 
to  read  the  ancient  tale  of  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere.  Paolo  enters,  and  in  the 
melodious  stillness  of  that  prophetic  hour, 
when  might  almost  be  heaid 
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te  reading  to  each  other  from  the 
Q  a  te3ct  of  quiveringy  trembling 

of  Phillips*  own  invention.    This 

whose   beauty    cannot   even    be 
ed,  closes  upon  the  fatal  kiss, 
iration  for  **  Paolo  and  Francesca  ** 
ot  be  construed  as  blindness  to  its 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
3  has  sacrificed  too  much  in  his 
D  create  for  the  play  an  atmosphere 
;  poetry.  The  play  is  modem  and 
its  appeal  to  the  modems.  There 
ing  to  localize  it  in  Italy,  to  time 
le  thirteenth  century,  to  image  in 

psychological  traits  of  medieval 
5.  Lucrezia,  the  strongest  and 
irile  character,  the  '^only  man  in 
;ce,"  is  transformed  in  an  instant, 
lubious  miracle  of  the  poet's  art, 

plotting  conspirator  into  a  tender 
tying  mother.  If  Lucrezia  is  in- 
I  witib  the  true  spirit  of  modernity, 

is  Giovanni,  for  he  is  always  self- 
cal,  subjective,  introspective.  The 
light  be  called  ''The  Slaughter  of 
mocents,"  for  Paolo  is  always 
ly  youthful,  and  Francesca  is  never 
than  a  child;  her  nurse's  words 
iminating: 

th  but  wondered  up  at  the  white  douds ; 
list  Rvead  out  her  nands  to  the  warm  sun; 
leara  but  gentle  words  and  cloister  sounds." 

pite  its  blemishes,  **  Paolo  and  Fran- 
is,  all  in  all,  a  work  of  high  and 
ing  art.  For  it  is  everywhere 
te  with  what  Baudelaire  caUed 
ace  suprSme  litteraire.** 

in. 

lestination.  Fate — ^these  are  the 
vords  of  the  dramas  of  PhiUips. 
motive,  each  event,  is  linked  with 
fateful  prophecy,  some  symbolic 
tion  of  dire  denouement.  The 
of  Paolo  and  Francesca  is  fore- 
ved  in  the  vaticinations  of  the  blind 

t: 

**He  shaU  be 
t  far  to  seek;  yet  perilous  to  find. 
vnlUngly  he  comes  a  wooing;  she 
willingly  is  wooed;  yet  shafl  they  woo. 
I  kiss  was  on  her  lips  ere  she  was  bom." 


And  in  **  Herod,"  Phillips'  next  play, 
which  was  produced  with  great  magnifi- 
cence at  Her  Majesty's  Theater,  London, 
on  October  SI,  1900,  by  H.  Beerbohm 
Tree  and  his  company,  the  Greek 
motif  i^  carried  to  absurd  and  exag- 
gerated extremes.  A  great  astrologer, 
long  before  the  opening  of  the  play,  had 
foretold: 


« 


Herod  shall  famous  be  o'er  all  the  world. 
But  he  shall  Idll  that  thing  which  most  he  loves. 


This  gives  us  the  presage  of  the  death  of 
Marianme,  and  foreknowledge  of  the 
identity  of  her  slayer.  In  similar  fashion 
is  d'Annunzio's  '"Francesca  da  Rimini" 
filled  with  presages  of  symbolic  intent, 
notably  Bannino's  ciy,  "Open!  Fran- 
cesca. Open!"  at  the  dose  of  the  first 
act,  and  Francesca's  words  to  Paolo, 
when  she  hands  him  the  cup  of  wine: 


«« 


O  Inxither  of  my  krd,  drink  of  the  cup 
Thy  brother  drinks  of  ...  " 


"Herod"  is  marred  by  the  fore- 
shadowing of  eveiy  material  and  spiritual 
crisis  of  the  action.  Marianme  fore- 
warns Herod  of  the  possible  extinction 
of  her  love,  even  suggesting  the  mode 
of  Aristobulus'  death.  Herod  prophe- 
cies the  coming  of  Christ,  he  who  shaU 


"...  still  that  old  sob  of  the 
And  heal  the  unhappy  fancies  of  the  wind, 

that  gentle  sovereign  "whose  power  in 
gentleness  we  dream  not  of."  This  note 
of  timely  warning,  as  it  were,  prepares  us 
for  eveiy  catastrophe;  not  character,  but 
the  will  of  whatever  gods  may  be,  is 
destiny.  "Herod"  is  moreover  a  play 
of  two  acts;  the  final  act  simply  offers  us 
a  spectacle,  the  cataleptic  trance  of  the 
broken  sovereign,  the  "last  sunset-cry 
of  wounded  kings."  It  must  be  granted 
that  Phillips  has  taken  advantage  of 
every  theatrical  situation,  charged  every 
crisis  to  the  full  with  emotion  and  passion. 
And  the  tide  of  emotion  swells  to  a  veiy 
crest  of  passion  in  the  words  of  Marianme : 

"And  most  for  this  I  love  vou,  and  have  lo^ed. 
That  mhea  you  wooed,  Miiiid  you  dtics  crashed. 
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Tbow  eyes  that  dunmed  for  me  flashed  in  the 

breach. 
And  you  were  floordied  and  scaned  and  dressed  in 

Magnificent  in  hyery  of  ruin. 
You  swept  denial  on  and  all  delay. 
You  rushed  on  me  like  fire,  and  a  wind  drove  you, 
Thou  who  dids't  never  fear,  Herod,  my  Blerod. 
Now  dBsp  me  again  as  thou  dids*t  clasp  me  then. 
When  like  a  hundred  Ufl^tnins  Ivands  upsprung 
In  the  ni^ht  sudden.    Then  <fid  you  laugh  out 
And  wlurled  me  like  a  god  through  the  dark 
away." 

The  trend  of  Phillips'  art  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist  follows  a  course  of  progressive 
deterioration.  Beerbohm  Tree's  gorgeous 
production  of  "Ulysses**  on  February  1, 
1902,  at  Her  Majesty's  Tlieater,  London, 
was  a  magnificent  succes  (T  eifHme. 
Charles  Frohman's  production,  at  the 
Garden  Theater,  New  York,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  with  Rose  Coghlan  in  the  rdle 
of  Penelope,  was  a  very  qualified  success, 
not  even  a  splendid  failure.  These  pro- 
ductions brought  out  only  too  cleariy  the 
indubitable  fact  that  ''  Ulysses "  is  pano- 
ramic rather  than  dramatic;  a  series  of 
eye-delighting  spectacles  rather  than  a 
firmly-knit  drama  of  character  and  action. 
That  conflict  of  human  wills,  which  M. 
Brunetifere  has  declared  to  be  the  quintes- 
sential trait  of  genuine  drama,  is  here 
almost  wholly  lacking.  Again  and  again 
does  Phillips  struggle  to  image  and  pro- 
ject this  conflict  upon  the  scene.  Hie 
opposition  of  Telemachus  to  the  in- 
vincible effrontery  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  and  Penelope's  struggle  to 
avoid  a  decision,  are  futile:  their  im- 
potence is  exposed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
long-awaited  Ulysses.  He  is  successful, 
not  through  any  splendid  exercise  and 
triumph  of  human  will,  but  only  through 
the  protection  and  aid  of  the  beneficent 
Athene.  Nor  does  the  scene  in  Hades 
carry  with  it  conviction :  the  issue  of  that 
conflict,  foretold,  foreordained  to  our 
knowledge,  robs  the  brave  struggle  of 
Ulysses  of  its  poignancy  and  pathos. 
Hie  one  scene  in  the  play  which  gives  the 
impression  of  true  dramatic  validity  is 
the  tense  struggle  of  contending  human 
wills,  exhibited  in  the  first  act.  Calypso 
and  Ulysses  struggle  nobly  together  for 


the  mastery,  she  for  love  and  Ulysses,  he 
for  home  and  Penelope.  His  fine  podk 
declamation,  ddivered  to  Calypso  stmring 
vainly  to  chain  him  to  her  side,  measoiei 
the  talent  of  Phillips  on  the  aide  d 
rhetorical  poetry,  while  sounding  tlie 
weakness  of  the  entire  play,  indeed,  of 
Phillips'  whole  achievement. 

''Then  have  the  truth;  I  speak  as  a  man  neab; 
Pour  out  my  heart  Iflce  treasure  at  jour  net 
This  odorous,  amorous  isle  of  ridets. 
That  leans  all  leaves  into  Uie  C^aa^  deep. 
With  brooding  music  over  noontiae  moss. 
And  low  diise  of  the  lily-swinging;  bee^ — 
Then  stars  like  opening  eyes  on  aoaiiy  flowen;— 
Palls  on  my  heart    Ah  God!  that  I  nu|^  see 
Gaunt  Ithaca  stand  up  out  of  the  suige^ 
Yon  lashed  and  streanoing  rodcs,  and  sobbiqg 

craf;8. 
The  screaming  gull  and  the  wild-flying  cload^— 
To  see  far  off  the  smoke  oi  my  own  hearth. 
To  smdl  far  out  the  glebe  of  m^  own  haoM, 
To  spring  alive  upon  her  precipioeB, 
And  nunthe  singmg  sjpetir  into  tiie  air; 
To  scoop  the  mounudn  torrent  in  miy  hand. 
And  plunge  into  the  midnight  <^  her  pines; 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  her  idx>  bore  me. 
And  dasp  his  knees  who  'gat  me  in  his  jov. 
Prove  if  my  son  be  like  my  dream  of  him. 

A  spectade-drama,  with  a  commentaij 
in  verse,  as  Arthur  Symons  has  said,  at  its 
best  "'Ulysses*'  reaches  only  **wliift 
Coleridge,  contrasting  Schiller  wiA 
Shakespeare,  called  'the  material  sub- 
lime.' It  has  not  flowered  up  out  of  a 
seed  of  hidden  beauty;  such  beauty  as 
it  has,  and  it  has  beauty,  i^  wrought  from 
without,  and  presents  itsdf  to  us  as 
decoration." 

"  The  Sin  of  David,"  the  new  play  of 
Phillips,  is  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the 
three  poetic  dramas  which  preceded  it 
The  story  of  David  and  Uriah  is  given  a 
modem  setting  in  the  period  of  the 
English  Conmionwealth.  Tliis  is  the 
first  step  Phillips  has  taken  toward  our 
own  time,  and  it  is  a  false  step.  Miriam, 
a  creature  aU  compact  of  passion  and 
pathos,  is  like  Francesca  in  that  she  is 
wedded,  when  yet  a  child,  to  one  who  in 
age  might  be  her  father.  Like  Francesca, 
her  heart  turns  resistlessly  to  a  gentle  and 
gallant  lover — ^to  Sir  Hubert  !Usle,  com- 
mander of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in 
the  Fenland.    Maddened  by  his  love  for 
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i.  Lisle,  like  David»  sets  the 
d  of  Miriam,  the  modem  Uriah, 
''forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,'' 
le  is  smitten  and  dies.  Five  years 
le  child  of  Sir  Hubert  and  Miriam, 
an  and  wife,  languishes  and  dies 
;r.  "Vengeance  is  mine,"  saith 
3rd.  "I  will  repay."  Over- 
;d  with  this  stroke,  lisle  confesses 
if  e  his  guilt  in  sending  her  husband 

death.  At  first  a  momentary 
)f  horror,  then  determination  on 
ion,  then  a  sudden,  unconvincing 
I  of  decision.  Miriam  remains 
er  husband,  because  he  has  the 
her  dead  child! 

denouement,  as  well  as  the  whole 
>f  the  play  is  insufficiently  motived, 
g  with  it  neither  emotional  Con- 
nor the  surety  of  its  truth  as  a 
Dtation  of  life.  The  one  strong 
t  the  close  of  the  second  act,  but  it 
ric,  not  dramatic  like  the  reading 
book  in  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
h  it  is  a  marked  reminder.  Sug- 
of  Ibsen's  "Little  Eyolf"  solely 

narrative  side,  PhiUips'  play  is 
r  wholly  lacking  in  Uiat  ethical 
niistic  content  which  gives  breadth 
pth  to  Ibsen's  play.  There  are 
w  lines  which  remind  us  of  the 
hilUps  of  other  days — of  Paolo's 
ric  on  immortal  love,  Mariamne's 
ition  of  Herod's  godUke  passion, 
ses'  apostrophe  to  "gaunt  Ithaca." 
ted  with  regret  that  Phillips  here  is 
f  that  most  grievous  of  all  defects, 
tation.     The  fine  line, 

X  was  dose  to  me  and  dinmied  the  world," 

nitated,  but  rather  mocked,  in 

smile  hath  made  a  mist  of  all  the  world.'* 


<• 


Thai  amfle  that  made  a  mirt  of  the  great  worid. 


»t 


Yet  once  or  twice  the  old  poetic  fire 
flames  up  again,  as  in 


c« 


We,  hv  bereavemcait  henceforth  are  betrothed, 
Fokiea  1^  aspirations  unfulfilled. 
And  da^ed  by  irrecoverable  dreams.** 


IV. 

Stephen  Phillips  has  not  fulfilled  the 
expectations  to  which  "Marpessa"  and 
"Paolo  and  Francesca"  gave  rise.  He 
once  admitted  that  his  plays  contained 
no  underplot,  no  philosophic  embroidery, 
no  minute  development  of  character. 
He  sought  to  make  dramas  without  these 
things,  to  denote  character,  not  as  subtile 
and  complex,  but  as  large  and  simple. 
"  I  may  yet  come  to  do  more  in  the  way 
of  characterization  than  I  have  hitherto 
attempted  "  is  a  surmise  unverified  in  his 
latest  play.  In  "  Marpessa  "  and  "  Paolo 
and  Francesca"  Phillips  has  realized  his 
ideal  of  unity  of  effect,  "compression, 
not  expansion, — surface  calm,  even  quie- 
tude, with  a  glow  of  passion  beneath 
it."  His  later  plays  hold  us  less  and  less 
by  force  of  their  representation  of  reality; 
the  fragile  philosophy  they  contain  is 
hopelessly  obsolete,  action  is  less  and  less 
inevitably  motived,  and  even  the  decora- 
tive beauties  are  fading,  reappearing  in 
colorless  imitations  of  each  other.  But 
after  all,  as  someone  has  recently  said, 
"there  is  always  the  miracle  of  youth 
to  comfort  us;  and  there  is,  for  remem- 
brance, the  miracle  of  Phillips'  youth, 
when  from  his  pen  came  lines  as  classic 
in  their  beauty  and  as  glowing  in  their 
fire  as  any  Tennyson  wrought  with 
patient  care,  or  Shelley  flung  upon  the 
page  in  his  days  of  flaming  dreams." 

Archibald  Hekdebson. 


Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 


PRACTICAL  RESULTS  WHICH  HAVE  ATTENDED  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  REFERENDUM 

IN  SWITZERLAND. 


Bt  Professor  Charles  Borgeaud, 

Of  the  UniTenity  of  Qeneya. 


WHEN  in  1869  Direct-Legislation 
entered  the  constitutions  of  the 
two  leading  states  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, Zurich  and  Berne,  and  later, 
in  1874,  the  constitution  of  the  Bund 
itself,  many  among  the  men  of  1848  who 
had  framed  the  federal  houses,  the 
National  Council  and  the  Council  of 
States,  on  the  American  plan,  found 
hard  words  for  that  novelty  which  they 
deemed  altogether  destructive  of  the 
representative  system  of  government  and 
full  of  dangers  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  These  men  belong  to  the 
radical  party,  who  after  our  war  of 
secession,  which  resulted  in  the  victory 
of  the  Protestant  Cantons,  transformed 
the  old  '' Staatenbund "  into  the  present 
*' Bundesstatt,"  and  who  have  ever  since 
retained  power.  When  they  framed  the 
federal  constitution,  in  the  constituent 
Diet  of  1847,  they  did  inscribe  in  the 
same  that  the  people  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  case  of  a  future  rev&ion. 
This  also  was  in  conformity  with  the 
American  practice  which  tiie  French 
Revolution  had  brought  to  Switaserland. 
But  they  had  no  idea  of  proceeding 
farther  in  that  way  and  thought  that  if 
constituent  power  ought  to  be  left  with 
the  sovereign,  legislative  power,  granted 
under  the  constitution  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  ought  to  remain 
entire  with  those  representatives. 

In  1874  the  great  revision  took  place. 
The  legislative  Referendum  entered  the 
Federal  Constitution  as  a  concession  to 
minorities  and  a  counterpoise  to  the  new 
powers  which  the  revised  articles  took 
away  from  the  states  in  order  to  lodge 
them  with  the  Union.  Believers  in 
advanced  democracy  and  champions  of 
cantonalistic  traditions  united  in  demand- 


ing for  the  people  the  right  of  pionouiic- 
ing  in  last  resort  on  any  point  of  import- 
ance for  the  coimtiy,  the  premus 
question  about  such  importance  haying 
to  be  settled  by  the  signature  of  thii^ 
thousand  qualified  voters.  They  suc- 
ceeded, and  thus  a  new  step  in  the  padi 
of  democracy  accompanied  and  balanced 
a  new  step  in  the  path  of  national  unitf. 
From  that  time  the  Cantons  that  did  not 
already  precede  the  Bund  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  novelty  successively  fol- 
lowed its  example.  The  practice  of  the 
Referendum,  to  which  was  soon  joined 
the  practice  of  the  popular  Initiatife 
for  constitutional  amendments  and  eren 
for  ordinary  l^islation,  became  a  chane- 
teristic  of  Swiss  democracy. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  and  the  time 
at  my  command  at  this  writing  make  it 
advisable  for  me  to  confine  my  discusaioD 
in  this  contribution  to  a  consideratkm  of 
the  Referendum.  It  has  won  its  case. 
Unquestionably  it  has  proved  a  boon  to 
Switzerland  and  has  no  more  enemies  of 
any  foUowing  in  the  generation  of  to-day. 
Let  me  give  one  instance  to  illustrate 
what  I  advance.  In  one  of  the  CantcMis, 
that  was  among  the  last  to  introduce  the 
Referendum — ^the  Canton  of  Geneva— 
where  the  bill  bears  the  date  of  1879, 
both  parties.  Conservative  and  Radical, 
are  just  now  quarrelling  in  lengthy 
articles  and  in  political  speeches  about  the 
real  promoters  of  the  same.  The  novdty 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  is  such  an  unqual- 
ified success  that  every  party  feels  incUned 
to  boast  of  being  the  country's  benefactor 
who  introduced  it  in  the  cantonal  consti- 
tution. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  inaug- 
urated at  Geneva  by  the  Conservatives, 
who  from  that  time  really  deserved  the 
name  which  they  assume,  of  Democrats* 
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>w  why  is  that  institution  so  popular 
dtaseriand  that  no  one  would  dream 
roposing  that  we  should  do  away 
it  and  go  back  to  the  purely  repre- 
itive  system  of  1848?  Because  it 
»roved  an  efficacious  remedy,  meeting 
large  measure  the  evils  which  may 
>nsequent  upon  that  form  of  govern- 

rst,  and  above  all,  it  prevents  the 
isentatives  of  the  people  from  losing 
I  with  public  opinion.  This  does 
mean  that  they  never  come  out  of 
touch,  or  never  ought  to  be  allowed 
»  ahead  of  their  constituents  and  be 
ors  in  the  political  field,  but  simply 
if  it  comes  to  a  standing  disagree- 
between  representatives  and  repre- 
d,  that  disagreement  shaU  not  result 
Ration  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
le.  In  order  to  attain  such  desirable 
some  theorists  propose  the  impera- 
tnandate,  which  is  the  veiy  negation 
gislative  mandate.  An  assembly*  of 
;ates  elected  under  such  restriction 
act  as  an  electoral  body;  it  cannot 
nd  to  make  law.  With  the  rSgime 
le  Referendum,  either  obligatory — 
applied  to  every  bill,  as  in  some 
ens,  or  facultative, — on  the  demand 
given  number  of  qualified  voters, 
I  most  States  and  in  the  Confedera- 
the  delegate  will  take  his  part  in  the 
lative  work  according  to  the  dictates 
is  reason  and  conscience,  knowing 
it  shall  or  may  have  to  stand  the 
of  the  people's  judgment.  But  this 
ies  nothing  else  than  that  he  shall 
the  duty  to  explain  his  votes  before 
constituency  and  submit  to  a  free 
of  what  he  has  freely  done. 
le  Swiss  member  of  a  legislative 
'  is  always  obliged  to  submit  in  the 
to  the  opinion  of  his  constituents, 
he  has  always  the  chance  of  con- 
ng  them.  Tlie  fundamental  differ- 
between  such  submission  and  that 
h  is- supposed  from  the  proxy  under 
nperative  mandate  is  that  it  is  not 
ipated,  that  it  follows,  not  precedes, 
ative  action,  and  leaves  free  scope 


to  the  activity,  to  the  personality  of  all 
concerned. 

The  liberty  of  thought,  speech  and 
votes  which  the  Referendum  system  al- 
lows to  the  Swiss  representative  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  when  it 
happens  that  he  has  found  himself 
definitively  at  variance  with  his  con- 
stituents in  important  debates  of  a  legis- 
lature, if  they  have  nothing  else  to  re- 
proach him  with  than  a  casual  difference 
of  unprejudiced  opinion,  they  very  often 
return  him  to  the  next  Ic^slature. 
Carefully  elaborated  statistics  of  re- 
elections  to  the  Federal  l^islative  coun- 
cils, covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  show  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Referendum  did  not  materially  alter  the 
composition  of  these  bodies.  Even  when 
the  important  issue  was  settled  by  the 
electors  so  as  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  legislature  in  the  very  year  of  a 
general  election,  the  old  majority  was 
nevertheless  returned  to  the  new  councils. 

The  average  Swiss  voter  thinks  that, 
since  he  has  Uie  right  to  say  the  last  word 
in  any  political  matter  of  importance, 
he  may  as  well,  notwithstanding  an 
occasional  divergence  of  opinion,  con- 
tinue to  support  the  man  whom  he  has 
always  considered  trustworthy.  Thus 
it  is  to  be  explained  why  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  the  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
des  DSbats  and  the  wittiest  professor  of 
the  University  of  Geneva,  once  having 
to  report  a  general  election  which,  in 
spite  of  a  former  negative  plebiscit,  had 
been  a  general  reelection,  wrote:  "I^« 
Suisses  sont  un  peuple  singvlier.  lis 
desavouerU  leurs  representants;  aprisquoi^ 
Us  Ies  renommerU" 

A  lawyer  may  object  to  a  definition  of 
the  law  in  a  democracy,  even  in  a  pure 
democracy,  which  would  amount  to 
making  the  law  identical  with  the  tran- 
sient will  of  the  people;  but  that  the  law, 
in  a  democracy,  ought  to  be  avowed  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  who  represent 
the  sovereign,  few  would  deny.  Now  if 
a  bill,  made  by  an  assembly  of  representa- 
tives, can  be  legally  proved  to  be  against 
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the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  state,  it  ought  not  to  become 
law.  Adversaries  of  direct-l^islation  say 
the  framers  of  the*  bill  fully  represent 
the  people  for  the  time  of  their  mandate, 
and,  before  the  next  election,  there  ought 
to  be  no  means  of  l^;ally  proving  against 
them.  At  that  time  the  people  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  will. 
This  argument  would  hold  if  there  were 
only  one  bill  voted  on  in  the  l^islature 
and  if  the  men  returned  in  the  election 
represented  necessarily  in  any  given 
case  the  real  majori^  of  the  people. 
Every  one  knows  that,  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  bills  in  which  modem  l^isla- 
tors  indulge  and  with  the  parts  played  by 
party  organizations  in  the  electoral  con- 
test, this  is  seldom  the  case. 

To  theorists,  who  Uke  to  admit  that  the 
opinion  of  a  fairly  elected  assembly  is  to 
be  taken  as  representing,  at  least  roughly, 
in  aU  its  votes  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
the  following  example  from  the  latest  expe- 
riences in  Swiss  politics  might  be  dted. 

At  the  end. of  1899  both  houses  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  adopted  a  bill  which 
organized  compuboiy  insurance  against 
sickness  and  accidents,  without  being  fair 
to  the  numerous  existing  associations  for 
mutual  help  and  without  guaranteeing 
sufficiently  how  the  means  would  be 
found  for  their  scheme  in  future  budgets. 
In  the  Council  of  States  the  bill  was 
carried  unanimously;  in  the  National 
Council  one  lone  member  voted  No. 
On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1900,  the 
Swiss  people  voted  the  bill  down  by 
34^,114  suffrages  against  148,0£2.  In 
one  Canton  only,  Glaris,  was  there  a 
majority  for  acceptation. 

This  instance  of  the  working  of  the 
Referendum  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  about  the  negative  tendency 
which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  popular 
vote  in  Switzerland.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  it  blocks  the  way  to  labor  laws 
and  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  Tliere 
is  truth  to  be  found  in  this  assertion, 
provided  one  does  not  mistake  the  mean- 


ing of  that  block  in  the  way.    It  is  t 
pillar,  not  a  fence. 

What  our  people  dislike  is  not  mak 
l^islation;  it  is  hasty  legidatiiNi  <■ 
social  matters.  They  are  aocustomed  li 
insist  on  very  mature  considentiao,  ni 
up  to  date  I  do  not  see  that  the  cmatij 
has  had  much  cause  to  regret  diBR 
Fabian  tactics.  The  bill  on  compulnj 
insurance  against  sickness  and  acddah 
aroused  a  triple  opposition :  the  peasuHli, 
who  are  easily  frightened  by  new  taa; 
the  mutualists,  who  would  not  pre  op 
their  free  associations;  the  citisens  of  flie 
Roman  Cantons,  who  are  adveise  to  U] 
extension  of  what  they  call  ''Fedenl 
bureaucracy."  All  these  advenana 
started  the  demand  for  a  BeferendmB, 
but  their  vote,  if  remaining  alone,  wodd 
probably  have  been  insufficient  to  kO 
the  bill.  The  work  of  the  houses  wu 
refused  even  in  the  large  industrial  town 
of  German  Switzerland*  like  Zuridi  or 
Basel,  and  in  Basel  the  woridngmen's 
quarter  gave  the  largest  majority  against  it 

Is  this,  then,  the  end  of  social  legida- 
tion  with  us  on  the  matter  of  insurance? 
Certainly  not.  Statesmen  are  as  bosf 
as  ever  with  that  question.  A  few  State 
l^islatures  are  considering  new  schemei 
in  which  the  criticisms  have  been  ctR- 
fuUy  taken  into  account  and  metr  It  is 
probable  that  some  Cantons  will  legislate 
for  themselves.  Tlie  first  that  is  succeas- 
ful  will  be  imitated  by  others,  and  within 
a  few  years  the  Bund  also  will  have  its 
federal  law,  which  undoubtedly  wiU  be 
more  acceptable  to  all  than  the  rejected 
one  of  1902. 

One  of  the  best  informed  among 
Swiss  writers,  Theodor  Curti,  now  editor 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeihmg,  who  was  for 
years  a  member  of  the  government  of  his 
Canton,  St.  Grallen,  beLng  at  the  same 
time  a  prominent  member  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  and  who  remains  the  best 
authority  to  quote  on  the  subject,  wrote 
in  his  viduable  work.  Die  Sehweiseruehen 
Volksrechte,  1848-1900:* 

*  Bern:    K,  Z.  Wyas,  1900.    A  F^each  tnmit- 
tkm  is  annoimoed  in  F^vris. 
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ie  Reckts — und  die  Sozialgesetzgeb- 
eiben  unter  der  Herrschaft  des  Ref - 
una  gross  Erfolge  zu  veTzeichnen» 
die  letstere.  Dem  Fabrikgesetz 
lem  ersten  Haftpflichtgesetz  folgte 
ganze  Reihe  von  Arbeiteischutz- 
en,  welche  vom  Referendum  un- 
X!hten  blieben  oder  gebilligt  wurden 
ihre  Fortsetzung  in  eiganzenden 
terschutzgesetzen  der  Kantone 
a.  Das  Alkoholgesetz  mit  dem 
olzehntely  der  Verfassungsartikel 
las  Banknotenmonopol,  der  Gresamt- 
uf  der  Eisenbahnen,  welcher  bald 
Scheitem  des  nur  teilweisen  Riiek- 
gefolgt  ist,  und  die  verschiedenen 
ze  zur  Forderung  der  Forstwirth- 
,  der  Landwirthschaft,  und  der 
rbe:  alle  diese  Schopfungen  sind 
tfungen  des  Referendumstaates. 
aber  die  Rechtsgesetzgebung  an- 
'i,  welche  mit  der  Socialgesetzgeb- 
in  enger  Verbindung  steht,  so 
en»  vom  Referendum  unbestritten 
emerkannt,  die  wichtigsten  Rechts- 
ien  vereinheitlicht  werden,  deren 
iheitlichung  die  Verfassung  von 
in  Aussicht  genommen  hat:  Civil- 
und  Ehe,  personliche  Handlungs- 
ceit,  Obligationenrecht  mit  Handels 
Vechsebrecht,  Urheberrecht,  Betreib- 
tmd  Konkursy  dvilrechtUche  Ver- 
sse  der  Niedergelassenen.  Dariiber 
s  wurde  das  TTior  fUr  Vereinheit- 
ig  des  gesamten  Civil-  und  Straf- 
es ^ufgethan»  und  hierbei  offenbart 
das^  das  Referendum  im  Grunde 
ein  Mittel  zur  Rechtseinheit  als  ein 
;mis  derselben  ist.  Die  Bundesver- 
dung  hatte  sich  nie  herausnehmen 
Q,  ein  schweizerisches  Civil-  und 
«cht  zu  dekretieren»  wlihrend  seine 
fung  jetzt  dadurch  moglich  wird» 
las  Schweizervolk,  weil  die  einzelnen 
tsbiicher  ihm  erst  vorgelc^  werden 
sn»  diese  von  den  RUten  lieber 
gennebmen  will/'* 

Under  the  Ref erendum,  law  and  sodal  ^pak- 
ind  nxire  especially  the  latter,  have  great 
»  to  record.  The  factory  law  and  the  first 
on  law  were  followed  bnr  a  Ime  of  labor 
m  laws  which  rcmainea  unchallenged  or 


Thus  is  shown  how  an  institution, 
which  at  first  glance  appears  to  theorists 
as  purely  negative*  worked  in  reality  as  a 
powerful  factor  of  legislative  action. 
This  positive  side  of  popular  veto  makes 
it  differ  widely  from  any  other. 

As  a  safeguard  against  surprises  and 
mistakes  of  the  l^islator»  for  instance 
in  the  field  of  economics,  the  Referendum 
has  shown  itself  most  valuable.  I  will 
quote  only  the  following  example,  which 
was  sufficient  to  endear  it  to  Swiss 
economists  and  business  men:  the  rejection 
of  the  projected  Federal  State  Bwk,  in 
1897. 

That  bank  was  planned  under  the 
fascinating  influence  of  poUtical  con- 
siderations. Private  capital  and  private 
cooperation  were  strictly  excluded  from 
the  scheme.  It  was  a  pure  State  Bank, 
with  all  its  well-known  dangers;  an 
institution  of  the  Russian  type,  wholly 
confusing  the  credit  of  the  Confederation 
with  the  credit  of  the  Bank.  The  Swiss 
people  voted  it  down  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  1897,  by  255,985 
suffrages  against  195,748. 

Since  1874  about  250  Federal  bills 
(**Oesetze  und  Bundesbeschliisse**)  were 
passed  in  Switaseriand.    The  people  were 

were  approved  hv  the  Referendum  and  found  their 
continuance  in  the  supplemental  labor  laws  of  the 
cantons.  The  alcohol  law  with  the  alcohol  tithe, 
tibe  constitutional  article  on  the  bank-note  monop- 
oly, the  entirci|Mpurdiaae  ci  the  railroads  fd- 
lowing  dose  j^flBa  upon  the  but  partial  purdiase, 
and   the  diflHbt  laws   for   the   fiurtherance   of 

and  the  industries;  they  all 
the  State  Referendum.  But  with 
reference  to  those  law  enactments  that  stand  closely 
allied  with  sodal-lcgislation  unchallenged  or  i^ 
proved  by  the  referendum,  the  most  imoortant  law 
points  could  be  unified  as  contemplated  d^jt  the  con- 
stitution of  1874;  dvil  station  and  marriage,  per- 
sonal responsibility,  the  law  of  oblinitions  with 
conuneroal  and  banking  law,  founders  law,  pur- 
suit and  bankruptcy,  avfl  station  of  the  colonist. 
Moreover,  the  door  vras  thus  opened  to  a  unifi- 
cation of  the  entire  dvfl  and  cnminal  code,  and 
herein  is  diown  that  instead  of  beinff  an  obstade 
to  a  unison  of  laws,  the  Referendum  furnishes  the 
means  for  it  The  Federation  Parliament  would 
never  have  dared  to  decxee  a  Swiss  dvfl  andjpenal 
code,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  its  creation  is 
now  made  possible  because  wiakt  the  different  en* 
actments  must  be  first  submitted  to  the  Swiss  peo- 
ple they  yet  prefer  to  accept  them  from  their  rep- 
resentatives. ] 
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consulted  on  twenty-eight  constitutional 
amendments,  half  of  which  were  rejected. 
The  Referendum  was  demanded  on 
thirty  bills  only.  Two-thirds  of  the 
same  were  ultimately  defeated.  I  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  conclude  from  that  proportion 
that  the  Referendum,  having  said  No 
twice  while  saying  Yes  once,  is  an  in- 
strument of  reaction.  In  politics,  some- 
times a  conclusive  No  has  more  real 
creative  power  in  itself  than  a  Yes, 

One  may  think  that  it  is  not  necessary 


to  ask  the  people  for  such  ded«oiM.  I  ^ 
Other  constitutions  than  the  Swiss  hue  I ' 
devices  to  the  same  effect,  without  haTiif  I ' 
recourse  to  the  plebiscit.  My  answer  ii  ■' 
that  in  a  democracy  no  one  can  spak 
over  the  head  of  the  legislature  with  soA 
authority  as  the  people.  The  Refens- 
dum  alone  shows  the  real  will  of  tk 
majority,  cuts  every  political  knot  aad 
ends  all  controversies.  After  such  voti* 
tion  the  country  enjoys  quiet  and  rdief. 

Charles  Bobgeaud. 
Geneva^  Switserland. 


AMERICA  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


Bt  George  F.  Pentecost*  D.D. 


I  DO  NOT  approach  this  question 
from  the  point-of-view  of  the  geogra- 
pher, the  enthologist,  the  merchant,  or 
the  politician,  but  from  that  of  a  patriotic 
American  Christian  who  recognizes  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  fact  of  our  being  in 
these  Islands,  as  the  sovereign  rulers  and 
responsible  stewards,  for  their  political, 
social  and  religious  welfare. 

I.   PROVIDENTIAL  ORDER. 

More  and  more  thoughtful  students 
are  coming  to  recognize  a  providential 
order  in  the  history  of  the  nations  and 
the  various  peoples  of  the  earth,  both 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  Christian  and 
Pagan.  The  horizon  of  God's  inunan- 
ence  is  steadily  widening  under  the  pro- 
founder  and  more  scientific  observation 
of  the  world  which  in  these  later  days 
students  are  bestowing  upon  it. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  providence  as 
loosely  held  by  most  people  limits  His 
care  to  individuals,  and  espedaUy  to 
those  who  are  supposed  in  some  pecniliar 
way  of  grace  to  be  His  people.  It  is 
indeed  admitted  that  in  very  early  ages 
His  providence  extended  to  and  over  the 
Hebrew  people  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
surrounding  nations;  and  now  and  again 


we  hear  of  the  Divine  Provid^ice  as 
having  overshadowed  and  guided  our 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fathers  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  bleak  and  inhosjutabk 
shores  of  the  New  Worid  where  a  new 
theocracy  was  to  be  established  beymd 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  Stuarts. 
But  latterly  we  are  all  more  or  less  coming 
to  believe  that  God  cares  for  and  extends 
His  providence  over  all  nations  and 
peoples.  That  His  moral  providence  is 
coextensive  with  that  physical  providence 
which  gives  His  sunshine  and  rain  alike 
to  the  just  and  the  unjust.  **  Is  He  the 
God  of  the  Jews  only?  Is  He  not  also 
of  the  Gentiles?  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles 
.  also."  Has  He  not  ^'made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  determined  the 
times  before  appointed  and  set  a  bound  to 
their  habitation;  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord  if  haply  they  might  fed  after 
Him  and  find  ffim;  though  He  be  not  far 
from  any  one  of  us."  We  see  how  the 
physical  and  moral  providence  of  God 
over  all  men  works  together  for  the  great 
end  of  the  worid's  salvation,  to  fiU  their 
hearts  not  only  with  food  and  gladness 
that  comes  with  temporal  blessings,  but 
also  with  the  joy  of  life  eternal.    JI  for 
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ages  He  winked  at  their  ignorance 
paganism,  He  now  calls  all  men 
where  to  repent,  and  to  this  end  He 
^onmuinded  His  servants  to  go  into 
le  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
'  creature.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
U)  believe  that,  with  the  supreme 
ose  of  the  world's  salvation  in  His 
;,  God  has  been  and  still  is  actively 
ng  and  ruling  in  the  political,  social 
religious  history  of  the  world;  that 
^as  present  and  active  in  the  affairs 
e  most  ancient  civilizations  as  He  is 
ose  of  to-day.  That  He  even  cares 
ind  is  guiding  in  the  affairs  of  the 
:s  and  Russians.  In  other  words, 
both  the  providential  and  moral 
r  covers  all  time  and  all  nations  and 
les;  and  that  we  may  truly  say  and 
ve  that  the  complex  conditions  of  the 
•ns  of  the  earth  are  working  together 
le  good  of  the  whole  world,  espedaUy 
hem  that  love  God  and  are  looking 
smd  hastening  the  coming  of  His 
lom.  What  special  good  the 
iard  wrought  in  the  Old  World  or 
)iew  or  in  the  Philippines  for  three 
bred  years  or  three  centuries  ago  in 
n  I  do  not  know;  or  what  the  Turks 
ever  done  in  Europe  or  Asia,  or  the 
ians  in  Poland,  the  Caucasus,  in 
md  or  in  any  other  place,  I  do  not 
r;  or  what  good  the  Roman  Catholic 
jrchy  has  done  for  the  PhiUppines 
hree  hundred  years  of  domination  I 
ot  see:  nevertheless  I  believe  that 
has  had  and  still  has  a  purpose  and 
nevolent  and  beneficent  purpose  in 
lese  matters. 

THE  AMEBICANS  IN  THB  PHILIP- 
PINES. 

1898  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
nes  of  war,  without  any  purpose  and 
of  ours  threw  these  islands  upon  our 
Is  and  with  them  the  responsibility 
their  better  dviUzation  and  the 
gelization  of  eight  millions  of  people. 
America  thb  meant  and  still  means 
i  than  expansion  of  territory;  more 
the  widening  of  the  American  nation 


into  a  great  worid-power;  more  than  an 
increase  of  national  glory;  more  than 
the  extension  of  our  sphere  of  com- 
mercial influence.  All  these  things  are 
only  the  incidental,  though  for  the  present 
the  more  immediate  and  obvious  results 
of  our  possession  of  thb  far  Eastern 
Island  Empire. 

For  the  Christian  Church  it  means 
more  than  the  opening  of  a  new  field  for 
foreign  missionary  enterprise  to  be  carried 
on  by  a  hundred  missionaries  and  teach- 
ers at  an  expense  of  a  few  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars;  more  than  the  found- 
ing of  half  a  hundred  Protestant  churches 
and  the  gathering  into  those  churches  of 
a  few  thousand  converts  for  a  semi-pagan 
people.  What  then  may  be  the  possible 
wider  interpretation  of  the  providence 
that  has  established  American  sover- 
eignty in  the  PhiUppine  Islands?  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  considered  presump- 
tion on  my  part  to  venture  an  answer  to 
this  pressing  question.  I  am  sure  that 
the  present  heated  discussion  going  on 
between  the  two  great  politiccJ  puties 
in  their  strife  for  the  control  of  the 
government  does  not  cover  or  even 
measurably  touch  the  vital  point  involved. 
If  I  have  rightly  read  the  matter,  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  all  their  actual 
and  potential  material  wealth  and  politi- 
cal possibilities  have  been  given  over  to 
us  that  we  might  cany  to  seven  or  eight 
million  Asiatic  people  American  civiliza- 
tion, including  universal  education, 
political  freedom  (which  is  something 
quite  different  from  political  independ- 
ence) the  modem  mechanical  arts  and 
sciences,  for  the  development  of  their 
vast  material  resources;  better  social 
ideals  and  conditions,  better  commercial 
methods  and  espedaUy  a  better  and 
laiger  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  and 
His  great  salvation;  and  that  in  so  doing 
we  might  place  an  object  lesson  in  higher 
Christian  civilization  at  the  front  door 
of  Asia  and  in  the  face  of  seven  hundred 
millions  of  Asiatic  peo{de  just  now  being 
awakened  out  of  centuries  of  slumber  and 
stirred  into  new  life  by  the  impact  on  the 
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one  hand  of  Western  commercial  and 
political  oppression  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  active  aggressive  work  of 
Western  missionaiy  enterprise.  And 
further  that»  as  a  great  world-power, 
when  the  supreme  psychological  and 
political  moment  in  the  history  of  China, 
with  her  four  hundred  millions  of  people, 
shall  have  arrived,  we  shall  be  on  hand 
and  near  by  to  play  our  part  and  do  our 
work  or  at  least  our  share  of  the  work  in 
the  settlement  of  the  great  Eastern 
question.  If  we  Americans  are  not  in 
the  Philippines  for  that  ultimate  purpose 
then  I  know  not  the  meaning  or  reason 
for  our  being  there  at  all. 

To  faU  back  on  the  old  cry,  that  it  is 
the  fixed  policy  of  the  American  people 
to  keep  out  of  and  avoid  all  entangle- 
ment with  foreign  powers,  European  or 
Asiatic,  is  both  inconsistent  with  our 
whole  past  history,  and  certainly  in- 
congruous with  our  present  position  as  a 
leading,  if  not  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
conmierdal  and  diplomatic  affairs  of  the 
world.  Even  if  our  fathers  sought  to 
fix  and  bind  us  to  such  a  poUcy,  the 
progressive  march  of  the  world  would 
render  such  a  policy  untenable.  Besides 
it  is  essentially  un-American  to  suffer  the 
political  dead  hand  to  control  the  policy 
of  a  living  nation.  But  moreover  we  have 
always  been  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
foreign  powers.  We  b^an  our  political 
history  with  a  war  with  England  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France.  We 
vindicated  our  right  to  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  our  flag  on  the  high  seas  by  an 
anodier  war  with  England.  We  as- 
serted our  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  foreign  nations  by  our  little  war  with 
Tripoli.  We  have  interfered  with 
Mexico  and  acquired  from  her  a  large 
and  most  important  share  of  our  home 
territory.  We  to-day  claim  a  practical 
protectorate  over  all  the  South  American 
continent.  We  were  present  with  our 
ships,  and  with  England  took  part  in 
opening  the  port  of  Canton  in  China  to 
the  conmierce  of  the  world.  Alone  we 
opened  up  the  hermit  kingdom  of  Corea 


and  created  the  open  door  in  Japan  woA 
have  done  more  than  any  other  natioD  to 
bring  about  the  wondeid  awakening  rf 
that  wonderful  people.  We  took  p«it 
with  other  Western  powers  and  with 
Japan  in  suppressing  the  Boxer  rebellioD 
and  compdling  China  to  observe  the 
sanctity  of  diplomatic  relations.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  we  had  an  army  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and,  at  that  crisis,  five  thousand 
soldiers  to  spare,  the  disaster  impending 
over  the  white  race  in  Asia  could  scarcdy 
have  been  averted.  It  was  giv^i  to 
an  American  missionaiy  to  be  the  chief 
engineer  in  the  defences  of  the  fordgn 
l^ations,  and  to  an  American  soldier 
to  win  the  high  honor  of  being  the  first 

over  the  walls  of  the  Forbidden  City 

• 

and  to  lead  the  van  of  the  victorious 
composite  army  of  the  West.  To  our 
State  Department  it  has  been  given  to 
initiate  die  policy  of  the  open  door  in 
the  far  East  and  practically  in  the  present 
crisis  to  save  China  from  partition  among 
the  several  great  states  of  Europe— 
notably  Russia,  Germany  and  France, 
and  by  necessity  in  that  case,  England. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  not  to  mention 
our  recent  victorious  war  for  the  deIive^ 
ance  of  Cuba  from  the  oppressions  d 
Spain,  how  shall  anyone  say  that  we  are 
stultifying  ourselves  and  tnunpling  under 
foot  our  most  cherished  traditions  of  non- 
interference in  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
world.  We  never  have  had  such  a 
policy  except  in  an  academic  sense. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  from  the 
beginning  been  foremost  among  the 
nations  in  far  Eastern  question  and 
always  up  to  our  very  necks  in  Eastern 
affairs.  That  we  have  yet  much  to  do 
in  the  far  East  is  certain;  and  our 
presence  in  the  Philippine  Islands— 
where  the  providence  of  God  and  not  our 
own  desires  have  placed  us — ^is  the 
intimation  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ameri- 
can holds  a  high  commission  under  the 
Providential  C^er  of  the  Worid.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise?  We  are  next- 
door  nei^bors  to  China  and  her  miOioDs, 
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a  more  ready  access  across  the 
terry  than  that  of  any  European 

We  are  nearer  even  than  Eng- 
to  India  with  her  three  hundr^ 
(  of  subjects.  It  can  scarcely  be 
I  that  we  are  destined  not  only 
to  feed  and  clothe  China's  millions, 
carry  to  them  the  better  advan- 
.fforded  by  Western  civilization, 
»ecially  to  be  the  chief  agents  in 

evai]q^zation. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  THE 
EASTERN  QUESTION. 

king  of  the  American  in  the 
ines  and  their  ultimate  relation 
^ast  Asiatic  population  on  whose 
we  have  come  to  be,  I,  of  course, 
mean  even  to  intimate  that  we 
re  destined  to  settle  the  Eastern 
a;  but  as  a  part— the  younger 
iger  part — of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
e  must  have  our  large  share  in 
•eat  work.  TTierefore,  we  must 
ur  place  and  duty  by  a  laige  and 
study  of  the  whole  question  in  its 
to  Uie  Anglo-Saxon  Race. 
s  question  be  asked,  who  are  the 
Jaxon  people,  the  answer  in  a 
way  is,  the  great  English-speaking 
of  the  world,  whose  cradle  and 
il  home  is  in  England,  where 
ime  into  being  and  where  for 
»  they  have  been  in  training. 
3(^o-Saxon  is  a  strain  out  of  the 
j6d  of  all  the  Northern  races  of 
For  more  than  a  thousand 
t  has  been  in  formation  and  train- 
d  in  the  course  of  that  time  has 
lied  and  dominated  the  blood  of 
Iher  peoples,  moulding  it  with  his 
18,  Uberty-loving  spirit  and  cultur- 
for  righteousness  and  free  self- 
nent.  That  in  those  years  he  has 
lied  the  Normans  who  were  the 
rors  of  Saxon  England  and  is  now 
he  same  for  the  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Celt;  just  as  in  this  country  we 
uggling  with  the  larger  task  of 
Jaxonizing  the  vastly  greater  multi- 
F  foreign  people  who  come  to  our 


shores.  In  the  third  generation  at 
farthest  the  European,  of  whatever  race, 
who  comes  to  us  is  Anglo-Saxonized. 
He  thinks  and  feels  and  speaks  the 
language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  a 
word,  for  the  lack  of  space  in  which  to 
discuss  this  great  question,  we  may  say 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  man  who 
thinks  in  the  English  language,  the 
highest  and  best  product  and  chief 
working  instrument  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
man.  We  speak  of  German,  Irish, 
French  and  Swedish-Americans,  but  no 
matter  how  long  an  American  may  live 
abroad  he  is  never  spoken  of  as  American- 
Frenchman,  or  American-German,  or 
American-Irishman,  or  American-Swede. 
His  blood  does  not  run  that  way.  He  is 
an  assimilating  man,  but  refuses  himself 
to  be  assimilated. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  man  is  his  self-conscious, 
free,  personal  individuaUty,  his  deathless 
love  of  political  and  rdigious  liberty. 
For  these  great  possessions  he  counts  all 
things  but  loss  that  he  may  defend  and 
enjoy  them.  His  greatest  work  is  seen  in 
the  construction  of  free  self-government, 
to  which,  though  ever  asserting  and 
defending  his  personal  freedom  and 
individual  liberty,  he  renders  a  loyal 
support  Indeed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the 
most  loyal  man  to  government  that  the 
world  contains,  whether  it  be  under  the 
administration  of  king  or  president.  No 
anarchist  was  ever  bom  or  bred  on 
Anglo-Saxon  soil.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  an  Anglo-Saxon  to  become  a  loyal 
citizen  of  either  Grermany  or  Russia, 
or  to  loyally  render  allegiance  to  either 
Czar  or  Ejoser.  With  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
sovereignty  resides  in  himself  and  not  in 
his  ruler,  king  or  president,  who  is  but 
his  servant  and  the  executor  of  his  will. 
He  is  the  author  and  maintainer  of  free 
sdf-govemment  which  recognizes  the 
inherent  right  of  all  men  and  every  man 
to  the  possession  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  under  laws  of  his  own  making 
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and  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.  In 
America,  more  than  in  any  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  countiy  these  great  principles  and 
ideals  have  been  and  are  still  more  and 
more  being  realized. 

The  Anglo-Saxon's  home  is  chiefly  in 
the  British  Isles,  in  America,  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa;  but  his 
presence  like  his  language  has  gone  forth 
into  all  lands.  His  language  is  spreading 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other 
tongue  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
universal  language.  Especially  is  this 
so  among  Asiatic  peoples.  One  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  not  more  than 
25,000,000  English-speaking  people.  To- 
day there  are  no  fewer  than  150,000,- 
000,  and,  as  remarked  above,  there  is  not 
a  countiy  in  all  the  world  where  his 
speech  is  not  heard. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  only  great  and 
successful  colonizer.  It  is  not  that  other 
races  have  not  colonized,  but  that  he  is 
the  only  successful  and  beneficent  colo- 
nizer. The  Spaniards  centuries  ago 
were  great  colonizers,  but  they  only 
colonized  to  curse  the  lands  and  people 
into  and  among  which  they  came.  The 
French  have  utterly  failed  as  colonizers. 
Germany  with  her  mailed  fist  is  making 
disastrous  failure,  and  naturally.  You 
cannot  colonize  with  "the  mailed  fist." 
Nor  have  the  Italians  succeeded  better 
than  the  French  or  Germans.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  neither  German, 
French  or  Italians  in  any  considerable 
numbers  follow  their  flag  into  other 
lands;  yet  they  emigrate  by  thousands 
and  millions  into  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
and  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  colonists  do  colonize,  carrying 
with  them  their  families,  great  or  small, 
and  all  their  household  gods;  they  take 
with  them  their  Bibles  and  their  love 
and  worship  of  God;  they  take  with 
them  their  school-houses  and  their 
churches,  and  cany  into  their  new  homes 
their  lofty  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  and  their 
great  free  political,  social  and  religious 
institutions,  under  which  they  were  bom, 
bred   and  trained,   and   establish   New 


Englands  wherever  they  go.  We  liA?e 
only  to  look  at  the  great  Anglo-Sam 
colonies  and  compare  them  with  die 
colonies  of  other  nations  to  be  convinced 
that  they  and  they  only  have  the  God- 
given  genius  of  colonization,  ^ntnefli 
these  United  States  which  is  only  a  greit 
Anglo-Saxon  colony  come  of  age,  having 
set  up  government  and  domestic  house 
keeping  for  themselves.  It  is  true  thM 
our  greatness  has  been  worked  out  in- 
dependently, but  always  and  only  on 
Anglo-Saxon  lines.  And  witness  abo 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa.  India  is  not  a  colony 
except  in  a  political  and  technical  sense, 
yet  in  all  history  there  is  no  such  splendid 
example  of  a  conquering  and  vi^rious 
people  governing  a  subject  race  witii 
such  justice  and  benevolence  as  is  seen  in 
England's  administration  of  India.  One 
needs  only  to  contrast  India  with  the 
Congo  State,  the  French  and  Italiai 
colonies  in  Africa,  the  French  in  Cochin 
China,  and  even  the  Dutch  in  Java,  to 
see  the  radical  difference  in  the  genius  ol 
the  people  for  colonization  and  govern- 
ment. 

And  now  comes  America's  turn  to 
attempt  colonial  government  and  settle- 
ment. That  she  will  succeed,  enough 
has  been  demonstrated  in  Porto  Bioo 
and  the  Philippines  to  cast  out  all  fear 
on  that  score. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  are  the  g^reatest 
evangelizers.  That  other  countries  have 
sent  out  and  are  maintaining  noble  bands 
of  missionaries  is  not  denied  or  ove^ 
looked,  but  these  altogether  represent 
but  a  corporal's  guard  of  that  mighty 
missionary  force  of  the  worid.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  is  a  Protestant  by  inherit- 
ance and  conviction,  and  the  superioritf 
of  his  methods  and  wajrs,  not  to  say  his 
spirit,  over  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  may  by  even  a  casual  glance 
upon  the  missionaiy  fields  be  seen,  e.  g-, 
in  Mexico,  all  South  America,  in  Chinft* 
and  centuries  ago  in  Ji^pan,  and  for 
three  hundred  years  in  the  Fhilippiiies, 
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;  present  in  Corea.  In  all  his 
laiy  enterprises  the  Roman  Catho- 

essentially  a  politician  and  is 
itly  intriguing  and  meddling  in 
litical  affairs  of  the  countries  in 
he  lives  and  works.  It  was  this 
of  his  that  led  to  his  expulsion 
lapan  and  the  banishment  and 
;re  of  many  thousand  native  Chris- 
Ln  that  country  during  the  last 
y.  It  was  that  same  habit  that 
d  the  hatred  of  the  Mandarins  in 
toward  the  white  man  and  so  far 
i^ent  toward  Christianity  and  all 
ans,  during  the  late  Boxer  rebeUion. 
t  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  as 
been  raised  up  by  Divine  Provi- 
to  be  the  paramount  agent  in  the 
dvilization  of  the  world,  as  the 
^  people  were  raised  up  to  be  the 
tans  and  ultimate  disseminators 
^ous  truth,  in  my  mind  there  can 
doubt.  Without  irreverence  I 
t  may  be  said  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
iras  said  to  Abraham  of  old:  ''In 
id  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
Ih  be  blessed." 

e  than  two  centuries  ago  the  great 
Saxon  family  were  divided;  the 
r  part,  a  mere  remnant,  driven  by 
ition  and  the  denial  of  their  Anglo- 
inheritance  of  liberty  of  conscience 
.tters  of  religion,  came  to  this 
Y  and  established  on  these  shores 
5t  Anglo-Saxon  colony.  We  need 
view  the  facts  which  led  to  the 
;ement   of   the   American   Anglo- 

from  the  homeland  and  people 
whom  they  came  out.  For  a 
f  and  a  half  there  was  bitter  strife 
mity  between  the  two  branches  of 
reat  family.  They  were  geogra- 
y  separated  by  three  thousand 
of  stormy  North  Atlantic  sea. 
y  within  the  last  decade  the  strife 
ased,  the  enmity  allayed  and  the 
Mong  breach  has  been  healed, 
sve  permanently  healed,  and  the 
people  are  again  one  in  amity  and 
in  accord  as  they  are  one  in  blood 
Dguage  and  in  their  high  ideals  of 


free  self-government  and  love  of  righteous- 
ness and  Uberty.  It  is  significant  that 
in  all  this  time  of  enmity  the  American 
branch  of  the  family  moved  steadily 
westward  until  they  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  Within  the  last  six  years 
the  Americans  have  leaped  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  established  themselves  in  the 
PhiUppines  within  almost  a  day's  sail  of 
their  British  brethren  in  the  crown 
colony  of  Victoria  in  China.  Divided 
two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  by  the 
stormy  Atlantic,  they  now  clasp  hands 
across  the  narrow  belt  of  water  that 
separates  Manilla  from  Hong  Kong. 
The  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  float  practically  side  by  side  in 
the  far  East.  God  has  brought  us 
together  there  that  together  we  may 
play  our  several  and  united  parts  in 
effecting  the  better  civilization  of  the 
seven  hundred  miUions  of  Asiatics  who 
are  already  feeling  the  quickening  and 
renewing  influence  of  our  presence.  If  a 
universal  and  lasting  peace  is  to  come 
to  this  war-swept  world  of  ours,  it 
must  come  through  the  combined  and 
united  action  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
England  is  moving  for  federation  with 
her  colonies.  Woidd  not  the  federation 
of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  be  a 
nobler  aspiration  and  enterprise  ?  In  the 
last  year  of  our  Civil  war,  John  Bright, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
said  in  effect:  ''If  our  American  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic  shall  succeed  in  settl- 
ing their  difficulties  and  reestablishing 
their  Union  and  we  shall  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  their  friendship,  then  there  shall 
not  in  all  the  worid  and  for  all  time,  a  hos- 
tile gun  be  fixed  without  the  consent  of 
England  and  America."  That  was  a 
prophetic  utterance  by  a  great  statesman. 
The  first  half  of  it  has  come  true.  We 
have  settled  our  internecine  difficulties. 
We  have  reestablished  our  Union.  May 
we  soon  in  union  with  the  rest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  worid  become  the  actual 
peace-keepers  of  the  worid,  the  irresistible 
leaders  of  the  civilization  and  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  worid. 
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TV,    CHBISnANITT  AND  THE  FAB  EAST. 

It  is  not  the  political  and  commercial 
Anglo-Saxon  who  is  to  be  the  potent 
factor  in  bringing  about  that  coming 
new  Asiatic  dvillzation  for  which  all 
good  men  are  longing;  but  the  Christian 
Anglo-Saxon,  missionary,  statesman, 
trader  and  soldier.  No  doubt  politics 
with  selfish  ambition  of  empire  and 
trade,  stained  with  corruption  and  greed 
of  gain,  wiU  have  their  part  to  play,  but 
their  part  is  and  will  be  only  incidental. 
Christianity  only  and  alone  is  able  to 
break  down  the  age-long  race  antagonism 
between  the  white  man  and  his  brown 
and  yellow  brothers.  It  is  Christianity 
and  Christianity  only  that  can  lay  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  and  effect  the 
stately  edification  of  that  new  and  coming 
civilization.  Lord  Salisbury  never  com- 
mitted  himself  to  a  mo«  ^evous  mis- 
take  than  when  he  publicly  declared  that 


chaplains  in  their  rq^iments  are  daai 
for    that    wonderful    peqfde    what  At! 
Christian  soldiers  in  the  eaily  oentana' 
did  for  the  Roman  Empire. 

''What  has  Christiamty  to  do  witk\ 
this  matter?"  recently  said  to  me  k' 
China,  a  non-Christian  and  dissofaiAe 
Anglo-Saxon  trader.  My  answer  to  fam 
and  to  all  who  similariy  inquire  is  this: 
''What  has  Christianity  had  to  do  with 
Europe — ^France,  En^and  and  Germany, 
and  with  American  civilization  ?**  WbeD 
Paul  in  obedience  to  the  caU  from  the 
man  from  Macedonia  crossed  over  from 
Asia  into  Europe  he  introduced  into 
pagan  Europe  that  new  spiritual  and 
revolutionary  force  that  has  made  Emopt 
what  she  is  and  saved  her  from  the  hope- 
less decay  and  rot  into  which  she  was  M 
falling  under  the  dominance  of  pogtt 
ideas  and  pagan  ethics.  The  crosasf 
from  Asia  into  Europe  of  that  obsane 
Christian  Apostle  effected   the  greatoi 


the  most  unpopular  man  who  came  to ,  social,  dvil,  political  and  religious  revdi- 


the  foreign  office  was  the  missionary. 
Gladstone  never  said  a  truer  or  nobler 
thing  than  when  he  declared  that  the 
only  justification  for  England's  being  in 
India  was  that  she  might  give  to  her 
three  hundred  millions  of  people  a 
Christian  civilization  and  the  gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Sir  Charles  Elliot, 
then  Lieutenant-Grovemor  of  Bengal, 
some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  Far 
East,  said  to  me:  "The  greatest  asset 
that  England  has  in  India  is  the  mission- 
ary bungalow.**  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the 
greatest  Englishman  in  the  Far  East, 
recently  said  in  effect,  that  the  only 
hope  for  China  was  in  the  miraculous 
spread  of  Christianity.  I  do  not  think 
many  people  know  what  a  profound 
influence  Christianity  is  having  upon 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  people.  Her 
Christian  statesmen,  soldiers  and  naval 
officers  in  high  places,  the  Christian 
English  governess  in  the  family  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  hundreds  of  Christian 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  now  fighting  in 
Manchuria,  with  their  New  Testaments 
in  their  knapsacks  and  their  Christian 


tion  in  the  whole  history  of  the  woiU*! 
civilization.  By  a  last  analysis  it  iril 
be  found  that  it  is  Christianity  ui 
Christianity  only  that  differentiates  in  ili 
broadest  and  bc^  sense  the  civilizatkm  of 
Europe  from  that  of  Asia.  We  mij 
epitomize  the  matter  by  saying  that  it 
was  Christianity  that  made  all  the  dif* 
ference  there  was  between  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  the  sovereign  ruler  of 
England,  and  the  present  Empress 
Dowager,  the  inspirer  of  the  Bom 
movement  and  the  head  of  the  present 
corrupt,  dissolute  and  decaying  Chinese 
Empire. 

Many  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land are  built  upon  the  sites  of  ancient 
Roman  Pagan  temples.  Fancy  if  we 
can  what  Enj^bnd  would  be  if  in  ton 
again  these  cathedrals  and  her  ten 
thousand  churches  were  turned  intn 
pagan  temples,  either  for  the  worship  d 
the  Greek  and  Roman  dassic  gods  or 
the  gods  of  the  EBndoos  or  those  of  die 
corrupt  Buddhists  of  China  and  Japan 
or  the  nature  gods  of  the  Shintos.  It  is 
beyond  question  true  that  every  great 
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pie  that  underlies  eveiy  political 
tution,  every  best  and  saving  ideal 
unserves  and  preserves  the  purity 
social  life»  every  fundamental  prin- 
>f  righteousness  that  saves  our  com- 
il  l^e  from  absolute  dishonesty^  is 
utgrowth  of  Christianity. 
IS  a  great  people  we  are  not  only 


to  cany  the  white  man's  burden,  or  do 
the  woric  of  the  worid's  civilization,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  this  is  our 
burden,  then  we  must  count  upon 
Christianity  as  our  chief  asset  and  most 
powerful  weapon. 

George  F.  Pentecost. 
New  York  CUy,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  AS  VIEWED  BY  A  NATIVE  SOCIALIST. 


Bt  Kiichi  Kankko, 

Corretpondent  of  the  Hetmin  ShMbun,  Tokio,  Japan. 


THE  first  place,  I  must  ask  my 
eaders  to  remember  that  I  am  not 

to  treat  my  subject  as  a  patriotic 
Lese,  such  as  you  usually  meet  with, 
3  a  citizen  of  the  worid,  as  a  man  of 
^untry, — ^in  short,  as  a  Socialist.  I 
our  i^ntion  especially  to  this  point 
se  there  are  a  great  many  people 
t  interpretation  of  their  country  is 
dated  because  so  clouded  by  their 
oal  prejudice  and  partiality, 
rally  enough,  their  interpretations 
far  from  being  impartial,  their 
;tions  are  not  true,  and  the  result 
inly  be  a  false  picture  drawn  with 
extreme  patriotic  colorings. 
Min  has  received  treatment  at  the 
s  of  two  classes  of  interpreters,  that 
^y  say  are  equally  untrustworthy. 
is  the  missionary  type.  This  type 
gs  rather  to  the  past,  and  we  do  not 
oany  of  its  representatives  to-day. 
s  critics  have  pictured  Japan  as  a 
civilized  and  sometimes  as  a  bar- 
is  country.  They  have  appealed 
le  religious  sentiment  of  Western 
e  in  order  to  get  contributions  to 

their  churches  and  mission-schoob; 
iblish  their  religious  tracts  and  to 
>rt   themselves, — and   I   may   add, 

to  live  lives  of  luxury  which  they 

never  have  hoped  for  had  they 
ed  any  other  business.    They  take 

custom  which  is  very  peculiar  and 


strange  to  foreign  eyes,  and  which  is  but 
a  remnant  of  our  old  era  civilization,  and 
they  exclaim:  "Such  is  the  Japanese 
civilization  of  the  present  day;  these 
people  are  barbarous;  they  need  Chris- 
tianity; they  need  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ."  But  not  a  word  of  that  which 
is  good  in  us.  This  type  of  critic  is 
gradually  passing  away  and  does  not  call 
for  further  comment  here. 

The  second  type  of  interpreter  is  of 
later  origin,  dating,  say,  from  the  Japanese- 
Chinese  war  of  1894-95.  They  were  the 
natural  products  of  the  wave  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which  followed  the  victory 
over  China.  They  think  the  Japan  of 
to-day  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
world-powers,  especially  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  conflict  with  Russia. 

There  are  various  representatives  of 
this  type.  The  first  I  would  mention  is 
the  American  newspaper — the  capitalist 
paper  more  particularly.  While  I  find 
some  papers  which  appear  to  be  against 
the  Japanese  interests,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine  out  of  ten  are  for  Japan. 
When  the  war  was  first  declared  I  was 
in  New  York  City,  and  there  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  watch  some 
strange  developments.  As  almost  every- 
one knows,  among  the  New  York  papers 
the  Hearst  American  assumed  a  very 
enthusiastic  attitude  toward  Japan.  It 
employed  a  Japanese  (who  was  a  friend 
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of  mine)  to  collect  the  war  pictures  and 
to  translate  the  Japanese  war  songs 
which  appeared  in  the  Tokio  dalies»  one 
after  another.  It  printed  in  its  columns 
anything  which  was  sympathetic  to  the 
Japanese  side  and  nothing  which  was 
against  it.  Thus  the  Hearst  papers 
helped  to  make  Japan  great  in  your  eyes — 
to  make  the  American  people  praise  her 
up  to  heaven ;  but  how  absurd  to  observe 
that  the  very  same  papers  have  changed 
their  attitude  toward  Japan  of  late  and 
are  talking  of  something  else  to-day ! 

Another  paper  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion in  New  York  was  the  New  York 
World.  At  the  banning  of  the  war  the 
World  prophesied  the  victory  of  Russia, 
but  with  the  news  of  a  great  Japanese 
naval  victory  at  Port  Arthur  its  views 
immediately  changed  and  it  began  to 
favor  Japan;  although  I  understand  that 
it  has  since  reverted  to  its  original  atti- 
tude. 

Of  the  other  prominent  New  York 
dailies  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Evening  Post)  I  can  positively  say  that 
their  views  are  those  of  the  time-server 
and  not  of  the  candid  critic.  They  sim- 
ply tell  you  something  because  they  ob- 
serve that  public  opinion  is  inclined  that 
way, — ^because  they  see  there  business — 
money. 

Then,  again,  I  would  speak  of  the  so- 
called  lecturers  and  magazine  writers, 
both  Japanese  and  American,  but  particu- 
larly of  certain  Japanese  lecturers  who 
are  distorting  the  facts  greatly  in  inform- 
ing you  about  Japan.  Only  a  few 
monUis  ago  a  Japanese  lecturer  was 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Far  East  before  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  of  Boston.  When 
he  came  to  compare  the  West  and  the 
East,  he  said  in  part  that  Japan  in 
twenty-five  hundred  years  had  only  had 
three  outside  wars,  while  the  United 
States  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  has 
had  four  and  one  revolution.  Yes,  that 
is  correct  enough;  but  this  patriotic 
lecturer  on  Japan  forget  to  mention  that 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  small 


wars  with  innumerable  fightings  and 
killings  inside  of  Ji^pan.  Indeed,  any 
one  who  reads  the  history  of  Japan  in  ib 
original  text  knows  that  the  faistoiy  cf 
our  country,  in  spite  of  few  leoorcfa  cl 
outside  wars,  is  fuU  of  civil  or  rather 
internal  wars.  One  might  say  that 
Japanese  history  is  a  lustoiy  of  war,  of 
bloodshed,  of  warriors.  No  nati(m  e^rer 
existed  in  the  worid's  history  with 
such  a  sanguinary  record  as  Japan. 
The  Japanese  originally  imported  swonb 
and  odier  weapons  from  China  and 
Corea,  but  after  a  time  they  made  them 
much  better  than  they  could  obtain  them 
in  these  countries,  and  they  also  made 
much  superior  fighters  themselves. 

Again,  the  same  lecturer  said  that  tbm 
are  no  strikes  and  no  saloons  in  Japan. 
These  statements  are  incorrect.  Now 
I  am  not  merely  trying  to  point  out  the 
other's  faults,  but  I  want  you  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  true  condition  of  the 
people  of  Japan.  If  any  one  says  thoe 
is  no  sake  (which  is  our  rice-beer)  in 
America,  does  it  necessarily  mean  there 
is  no  liquor?  Saki  is  not  beer  and 
shochu  is  not  whiskey,  but  both  are 
liquor  all  the  same.  Just  in  this  way  we 
have  saloons  under  the  name  of  beer 
halls,  of  Sakaya^  and  the  machiai^  whid 
is  very  much  worse  than  the  American 
saloon. 

We  also  have  many  strikes  now-a-days, 
going  on  much  of  the  time.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  strikes  which  has  re- 
centiy  occurred  in  Japan,  and  which  was 
most  successful,  was  tiie  great  dock-strike 
at  Kure  in  July,  1902,  when  neariy  five 
thousand  workmen  went  on  strike.  The 
object  of  this  strike  was  the  removal  of  a 
manager  who  had  made  and  enfoiced 
many  harsh  and  restrictive  rules.  After 
three  days'  stoppage  of  work  the  work- 
men won  their  victory  and  had  the 
tyrannical  manager  removed;  they  also 
received  an  increase  in  their  wages  which 
they  did  not  expect.  Within  the  past 
few  years  I  remember  that  there  was  a 
jinrikshamen's  strike  at  Osaka  in  1902, 
a  strike  in  the  Tokio  arsenal,  and  even  a 
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r  of  the  judges^  who  are  appointed 
fe  on  good  behavior,  on  account  of 
»ill  for  the  increase  of  their  salaries 
h  failed  to  pass  the  Imperial  Diet  in 
There  have  also  been  many  small 
^  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 

• 

may  mention  one  other  noteworthy 
nee  of  this  kind  of  extreme  patriot- 

A  Japanese  who  is  at  present 
ing  in  Boston  wrote  a  book  called 
Awakening  of  Japan,  in  which  he 

to  explain  the  Japanese  civihzation, 
)ut  duly  emphasizing  Western  in- 
ces,  dwellmg  mainly  upon  the  point 
her  civilization  is  her  own  and  not 
of  the  West.  But  this  exaggeration 
together  absurd.  No  one  can  ex- 
1  the  Japanese  civilization  of  to-day 
)ut  tracing  the  foreign  influences, 
;ially  those  of  the  West,  which  she 
)een  constantly  receiving,  even  when 
eemed  entirely  isolated.    Japan  also 

much  to  her  neighbors  as  well  as  to 
(Vest.  What  she  has  made  herself 
rgely  the  outcome  of  her  outside  in- 
ces;  it  is  the  total  result  of  the 
ned-up  foreign  influences  which  she 
iver  enjoyed  from  era  to  era. 
mention  these  interpreters  because 

are  typical  of  the  Japanese  and 
rican  newspaper  contributors,  lect- 
i  and  authors.  In  addition  to  these, 
Japanese  government  has  sent  out 
accredited  representatives  to  speak 
the  government, — one  for  England 
one  for  this  country.  The  former 
iron  K.  Suematsu,  the  latter,  Baron 
S[aneko.  Now  these  gentlemen  are 
peak  of  Japan's  greatness,  of  her 
zation,  of  the  Japan  of  the  world. 
r  are  giving  dinners  and  entertain- 
3  to  the  so-called  influential  people, 
ie  men  of  position,  in  order  to  en- 
ige  a  cordial  feeling  toward  Japan. 
7  are  contributing  patriotic  articles 
e  magazines  and  papers.  They  are 
g  to  prove  Japan's  superiority  over 
ia,  not  only  in  fighting  but  in  every- 
;.  But  is  Japan  as  pictured  by 
:    influential    gentlemen    and    these 


patriotic  writers  and  lecturers,  the  real 
Japan?  Is  it  the  Japan  of  to-day?  If 
all  their  claims  be  well  founded,  Japan 
must  truly  be  an  ideal  country,  where  no 
trouble  exists,  where  no  social  problems 
confront,  where  there  are  no  strikes,  no 
saloons,  no  social  vice  and  no  discontent 
of  any  kind.  Is  this  the  truth  about 
Japan? 

Let  us  go  to  the  facts  and  so  determine 
what  the  real  Japan  is.  In  Japan  to-day 
the  great  national  problem  confronting 
us  in  the  most  serious  way  is  the  problem 
of  population.  The  rate  of  increase  of 
our  population  is  very  rapid.  The  regis- 
tered population  in  the  whole  of  Japan 
numbered  about  35,929,060  in  1880,  and 
in  1899 — nearly  twenty  years  later — ^it 
had  increased  to  44,260,604.  Thus  you 
see  that  our  population  is  increasing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  five  hundred  thousand 
or  more. 

Where  shall  we  send  this  growing 
population?  Our  small  area  is  not 
large  enough  for  their  sustenance.  It  is 
already  too  densely  inhabited.  Here 
comes  the  problem  of  emigration,  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding,  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  the  problem  of  poverty. 

In  Uie  year  1900  the  number  of  Japanese 
who  were  staying  abroad  was  estimated 
at  about  123,971,  the  greater  part  being 
in  this  country, — say,  about  ninety  thous- 
and. But  this  is  only  about  one-fourth 
of  our  annual  increase  in  population. 

Moreover,  our  agricultural  products 
are  not  enough  to  support  our  people. 
We  are  importing  Chinese  rice  nearly 
every  year.  The  consumption  of  rice  and 
wheat  is  estimated  at  3,350,000,000  bush- 
els, while  the  production  in  Japan  may  be 
said  to  be  about  1,123,000,000  bushels. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  importation  of 
raw  material  food-stuffs,  cotton,  wool, 
rice,  flour,  beans  and  oil  cakes  was  not 
at  all  a  subject  of  serious  attention;  but 
now  we  have  to  secure  these  things  from 
abroad  at  the  value  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and   seventy  million  yen,*Jor 

^One  yen  equals  ApprowuLU^y  90}oent8  of 
Americsn  moQ^. 
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54  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  remain  printers.    What  a  pity  is  this! 

imports  of  Japan.    These  figures  tell  us  Is  this  not  miseiy  in  living  ? 

distinctly  that  Japan  is  changing  from  an  Let    me    note   an    interesting  actual 

agricultural  country  to  an  industrial  one;  instance  of  the  inner  life  of  Japanese 

and  our  government  has  done  nothing  laborers,  which  was  investigated  by  the 

so  far  to  solve  these  problems.  editor  of  the   Labor   World  of  Tddo. 

There  is,  however,  no  better  way  to  The  editor  examined  about  one  bundled 

understand  a  country  than  to  examine  dwellings  in  Tokio,  but  I  will  cite  one 

the  condition  of  the  people.    In  other  typical  case, 

words,  we  must  know  the  real  life  of  the  .                  .    -    -. 

majority  of  the  people,-^t  is    their  ^T^  ^?5^«?t^'(^^: 

economic  condition  and  the  d^ree  of  civil  businen,  iion-warker. 

rights  they  enjoy.  Daily  w«^ |Oil 

The  condition  of  the  workingmen  in     Overtime  mcome  for  one  month, UD 

Japan  is  a  most  miserable  one.    They    MonAly  income MB 

!.•        ^x       i-«u  i_j        -Lj     Monthly  ezpeofle, 9M 

are  yet  m  a  state  which  may  be  descnbed    Houserent,VrT? .71 

as  wage  slavery.     In  1899  we  had  280,-    Rice, Sil 

922   workers   employed   in   the   various    v«^e^^^*' M 

factories   in   Japan.    Of  these    184,111    p^, m 

were  female  workers.    They  are  working    ^^  ^^  ™^» •** 

generally  <ti;e/t;e  Aaur*  a  day,  and  some-  mSr^fkn^K^'il^^^/y/^:^                 M 

times  fifteen  hours.    Ordinary  workmen    Bath,    M 

receive  from  12  to  20  sen*  a  day;  skilled    ^  ™<>^«7' v  ;.  *  .  v:_v  *  ;  \\ ^U 

11  •  a/v  X     4/v  •  1  Sundries,  mduding  mterest  on  debt, tJn 

laborers  from  30  to  40  sen;   gins  earn  ® 

from  10  to  20  sen,  and  children  only  a  From  the  above  statement  of  facts  you 

few  sen  per  day.    Even  skilled  mechanics  can  easily  conceive  what  manner  of  life 

receive  but  50  sen  per  day;   seldom  do  the  Japanese  workers  are  leading.    Their 

they  get  as  high  as  60  to  80  sen.    Street-  food  consists  mainly  of  rice,  with  a  little 

car  drivers  and  conductors  receive  10  or  fish  and  vegetables,  and  for  that  fish  they 

12  yen  per  month,  while  American  pay  only  60  sen  a  month.  How  do  they 
conductors  and  motormen  receive  fifty  or  find  the  means  to  educate  their  children  ? 
sixty  dollars  a  month.  Your  policemen  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
receive  one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  common  school  education  in  Japan  is 
while  Japanese  policemen  get  only  12  yen  not  absolutely  free,  as  it  is  in  this  country, 
per  month.  T\^e  our  carpenters  earn  While  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing 
75  sen  per  day,  your  carpenters  receive  year  by  year,  the  workmen's  wages  arc 
three  or  four  dollars  per  day.  Here  you  not  increased  accordingly.  In  1889  the 
see  the  great  difference  between  the  rent  of  a  house  in  Tokio  was  %\  yen 
American  and  Japanese  scale  of  wages,  per  month.  The  rent  of  the  same  house 
This  means  misery  for  the  laborer.  To  be  in  1899  was  5  yen  per  month.  The 
a  workman  in  Japan  is  to  be  a  life  slave,  price  of  cleaned  rice  increased  from  4} 
There  is  no  chance  to  get  ahead,  no  yen  to  7  yen  during  the  same  period, 
chance  to  enjoy  life.  Such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 

I    learned    from    one    of   the    Tokio  in    our    country,    especially    after    the 

printers    that    there    are    thousands    of  Japanese-Chinese  war,  drove  our  po(Hr 

printers  in  Tokio  alone,  and  that  there  workingmen  into  hunger  and  misery, 

are  not  more  than  twenty  of  all  these  who  Not  only  this :    further  investigation 

are  receiving  enough  to  support  families,  will  reveal  how  these  helpless  Japanese 

So  they  must  remain  single  as  long  as  they  workers  are  suffering  under  the  present 

•One«ni.equ«ltooneKmehundi«ithofayen.  ^J^^?^^*    ^^^'^    ^    ^f    ^^"^ 

or  about  one  cent  of  American  money .  ShvmJlmn  of  Tokio  there  have  been  2,749 
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i  who  have  become  sick  directly 
idly  through  their  work,  while 
^rkmen  were  injured  in  a  single 
n  1904  in  the  Tokio  arsenal, 
ik  of  this  horrible  fact!  They 
ing  one  hundred  or  more  sick 
ied  persons  eveiy  day,  and  the 
1  ammunition  thus  manufactured 
g  thousands  of  unfortunate  souls 
ihuria  to-day.  What  an  awful 
it  is! 

lition  to  this,  we  are  informed 
the  Tokio  newspapers  that  two 
persons  die  daily  of  hunger  and 
le  very  heart  of  the  dty  of  Tokio, 
le  millionaire  keeps  thirty  dogs 
sending  three  thousand  yen  per 
or  their  food,  employing  one 
D  men,  three  boys,  two  giris  and 
inary  to  wait  on  these  animals, 
ily  this:  there  were  four  or  five 

Lmployed  walking  up  and 
\  streets  of  Tokio  on  the  first  day 
cy,  1904,  seeking  for  work,  when 

people  of  the  same  city  were 
celebrating  a  happy  New  Year! 
m  one  of  the  Tokio  post-offices 
thirty  letter-carriers,  seven  hun- 
1  applied. 

ys  you  have  already  read  in  the 
hat  there  are  more  than  three 
[  unemployed  in  the  dty  of 
ter,  England,  to-day,  su£Fering 
^ling  for  the  bare  •necessities  of 
ly  existence.    Just  compare  this 

above  facts!  The  same  thing 
all  over  the  world  to-day. 
Dndition  of  labor  in  Japan  may 
stood  from  the  above-mentioned 
I  instances.  Yes;  these  are  real 
of  the  condition  of  the  working- 
apan  to-day.  And  do  not  forget 
le  the  poor  laborers  are  fighting 
iserable  conditions  under  the 
pless  drcumstances,  stockholders 
talists  are  recdving  dividends  of 

to  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum 
• 

et  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
spects  of  Japanese  internal  poli- 
xdally  as  th^  relate  to  freedom 


of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Is  there  real 
freedom  of  speech  in  Japan  to-day?  Is 
there  true  Uberty  of  the  press  in  Japan  ? 
Unfortunatdy  I  must  answer  both  ques- 
tions negativdy.  When  we  make  a 
comparison  with  Russia  we  may  say  that 
we  have  a  condition  somewhat  better 
than  that  of  our  neighbor  country;  but 
when  we  come  to  compare  Japan  with 
England  or  the  United  States,  we  cannot 
but  fed  ashamed  that  we  are  so  far  be- 
hind both  these  countries. 

In  Japan  it  is  absolutdy  impossible  to 
criticize  or  even  to  talk  about  the  royal 
family.  Some  years  ago,  when  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  Imperial  University 
endeavored  to  investigate  something 
about  the  royal  family  of  a  by-gone 
period,  he  was  instanUy  compelled  to 
resign  his  position  and  was  deprived  of 
all  honors  he  had  obtained  from  the 
government. 

Another  instance  of  a  similar  sort  was 
the  so-caUed  Tetsugakkan  affair,  which 
occurred  in  1903  in  a  college  where  a 
professor  of  ethics  used  Muirhead's 
Elements  of  Ethics  as  a  text-book,  and  so 
caused  such  a  sensation  that  he  could 
not  remain  a  professor  of  the  college,  and 
as  a  further  result  the  college  lost  all  the 
r^ular  privilq^  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  same  work  which  has  been 
used  as  a  text-book  and  read  by  anybody 
here  in  America  as  wdl  as  in  England, 
could  not  be  used  in  a  Japanese  college. 
In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
exists  a  great  gulf  between  Japan  and 
her  political  ally,  England. 

Was  it  not  in  England  that  the  great 
ItaUan  patriot,  Mazzini,  found  refuge? 
Was  it  not  in  England  that  our  great 
teacher,  Kari  Marx,  found  his  permanent 
home  when  he  was  driven  from  his 
fatherland?  Was  it  not  the  English 
people  who  extended  such  warm  sympa- 
thy to  that  great  fighter-novelist,  Emile 
Zola  of  France,  and  gladly  wdcomed  him 
to  their  country  ?  Was  it  not  in  England, 
again,  that  the  Russian  anarchist,  Prince 
Peter  Kropotkin,  found  a  refuge  when  he 
could  live  no  longer  in  Russia  ? 
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A  short  time  since  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend»  the  editor  of  a  SociaUst 
weekly  in  Tokio,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  was  sentenced  to  five  months'  im- 
prisonment for  his  writings  which  he 
published  in  his  paper,  and  also  that  the 
paper  was  prohibited  sale  instantly,  and 
this  simply  because  the  paper  contained 
some  words  to  the  public  teachers 
together  with  the  Japanese  translation 
of  the  Conmiunist  Manifesto,  which  is 
translated  into  almost  all  European 
languages  and  is  a  matter  of  popular 
information  in  Western  countries. 

Another  editor  of  the  same  paper  has 
served  two  months  in  jail  on  account  of 
his  severe  criticism  of  the  government's 
proposition  of  a  new  land-tax. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  last  Novem- 
ber that  a  SociaUst  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  of  Tokio,  and  about 
one  thousand  people  assembled  to  hear 
Socialist  speakers;  but  as  the  first 
speaker  was  welcomed  with  enthusiastic 
applause  he  was  prevented  from  speaking 
by  the  chief  of  police  who  was  present. 
Then,  with  no  adequate  reason  and  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  those  present, 
the  poUce  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the 
meeting.  The  audience,  having  become 
excited,  refused  to  withdraw,  and  de- 
manded that  the  police  official  explain  his 
action.  The  audience  finally  became 
enraged  at  this  high-handed  action  and 
struck  the  officer  to  the  floor  and  trampled 
on  him.  Other  policemen  who  came  to 
his  rescue  met  the  same  fate.  Cries 
such  as  ''Down  with  despotism!"  and 
''Despotism  like  the  Russian!"  were 
heard. 

Such  is  the  freedom  that  we  Japanese 
are  enjoying  in  our  country  to-day,  in  the 
most  civilized  country  in  the  Far  East, 
in  the  land  of  the  "  Yankees  of  the  East." 

The  newspapers,  the  lecturers  and  the 
magazine  writers  inform  you  that  Japan 
is  the  great  country  of  the  Far  East, 
where  perfect  liberty  is  enjoyed,  where 
true  freedom  is  entertained;  and  they 
also  tell  you  that  Russia  is  the  most 
barbarous  of  all  countries.     But,  friends. 


just  stop  to  think  for  a  moment  that  itii 
Russia  that  has  produced  such  graft  I  Ii 
men  as  Tolstoi,  Kropatkin,  Do8tie&ki,|k 
TurgenieflF,  Herzen  and  Bakoom  1 9 
Where  shall  we  find  our  Ji^Muiese  graft  f? 
men  to  compare  with  these  Bimo 
brains  and  hearts  ?  Could  we  find  thai 
in  any  volume  of  that  two-thousuid- 
five-hundred-year-long  history  of  Japu? 

Probably  you  will  point  out  to  me  tlNl 
well-known  politician.  Marquis  Ito,  tte 
greatest  statesman  of  the  pres^it  JafMB. 
An  American  writer  said  some  time  ago, 
noting  the  wonderful  progress  of  modem 
Japan,  that  "  the  modem  Japan,  in  other 
words,  is  Marquis  Ito."  Yes,  Ito  is  a 
great  statesman  in  this  sense,  for  it  was 
he  who  wrote  the  constitution  of  new 
Japan.  We  must  not  forget  his  good 
service  thus  rendered  to  our  countxj, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  excuse 
the  bad  influence  which  he  has  imparted 
to  our  national  life  and  for  which  he  is 
gravely  responsible.  Indeed,  he  is  pe^ 
sonally  the  worst  type  of  statesman.  Bt 
is  great,  but  in  the  same  sense  that 
Crispi  of  Italy  was  great 

I  sd,w  a  cartoon  in  the  Boston  Amerieen, 
some  time  since,  drawn  by  John  Bany- 
more,  showing  a  pubUc  man,  who,  proud 
of  his  success  in  life,  is  standing  before  a 
looking-glass,  supposed  to  be  puUic 
opinion,  and  who  is  frightened  when  he 
discovers  his  own  ugly,  wild-beast  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror. 

This  is  the  very  ca^  with  the  great 
Marquis  Ito  of  Japan.  Of  his  private 
life  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you— <rf  his 
immorality,  of  his  degraded  character; 
no  high-minded  person  in  Japan  can  ever 
respect  him  as  a  man,  despite  his  long 
political  career. 

You  may  ask,  however,  why  we  give 
him  such  a  high  position — a  man  who  is 
not  worthy.  The  answer  is  simply 
that  the  Japanese  goveriunent  system  is 
the  make-believe  system.  It  is  not  by 
the  people,  of  the  people,  for  the  people. 
It  is  the  government  of  the  few,  of  the 
nobles,  of  the  titles,  and  above  all,  of  the 
figure-head — ^the   Mikado.    There   is  a 
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age  line  drawn  in  the  society  of 
in.  It  extends  a  little  higher  than 
heads  of  the  people,  and  once  you 
within  this  line  you  are  assured  of 
ect  safety  all  your  life;  your  condition 
isured  for  life;  nobody  can  disturb 
;  no  criticism  will  affect  you.  That 
encloses  the  aristocracy,  the  titles, 
confidants  of  the  Mikado.  You  can 
hope  to  prevail  against  a  man  within 
;  line.  No  matter  how  incapable  or 
worthy  he  may  be,  you  must  be 
tented  with  him;   otherwise  your  life 

0  longer  safe. 

Tho  can  prove  that  Ito  is  greater  than 
te,  that  the  Imperial  Diet  is  better 

1  the  Russian  zemstvo  ?  I  am  of  the 
lion  that  these  differences  of  political 
itutions  are  not  of  much  importance 
^n  it  comes  to  the  actual  strength  of 

people.  Some  critic  has  said  that 
Japanese  are  playing  with  their  toys, 
lely,  the  constitution  and  the  parlia- 
it.  Indeed,  this  criticism  in  a  certain 
\e  is  very  true. 
Tow  in  the  present  conflict  with  Russia 

Japanese  are  showing  their  great 
:ed  patriotism  to  the  world;  but  what 
s  that  patriotism  really  mean?    Ask 

average  Japanese:  "Why  do  you 
5  your  Mikado?"  He  will  answer 
Formly  that  it  is  because  he  is  taught 
I  subject  to  be  loyal  to  the  Mikado, 

never  will  be  satisfactorily  explain- 
why  he  should  respect  the  Mikado. 
s  is  the  sort  of  patriotism  which  so 
ngly  dominates  the  Japanese  mind. 
;  what  I  term  make-believe  patriotism. 
5s  this  kind  of  patriotism  really  deserve 


American  praise  or  sympathy?  WiU 
this  unreasoned  patriotism  challenge  the 
approbation  of  the  people  of  a  true 
democracy?  Most  certainly  not,  be- 
cause first  of  all  we  must  be  sdf-conscious, 
rational,  directed  by  intelligence  in  what- 
ever thing  we  undertake. 

In  the  altruist's  eyes,  after  all,  there  is 
no  particular  nation.  "AU  are  our 
fellow  sufferers,"  as  the  great  Grerman 
philosopher,  Schopenhauer  said ;  "  we 
are  all  friends  and  comrades."  We  must 
not  hate  anybody  because  he  is  a  Russian 
or  a  Chinaman;  but  we  should  hate 
the  oppressor,  the  liberty-destroyer,  the 
enemy  of  humanity.  To  be  sure,  our 
common  enemies  are  not  Jews,  Chinese 
or  Russians;  but  they  are  the  capitalists 
the  aristocrats,  the  privileged  classes, 
that  are  always  trying  to  thrust  us  down- 
ward to  the  bottom.  We  must  all  there- 
fore, regardless  of  nationality,  unite  in  a 
conflict  for  the  realization  of  justice  for 
all. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you  once 
more  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
things  which  you  are  learning  about 
Japan  through  your  daily  papers,  public 
lectures,  and  various  magazines  and 
books,  are  not  at  all  true  pictures  of  that 
country;  they  are  misleading  because 
partial  in  character;  they  never  tell  you 
how  the  common  people  are  struggling, 
how  the  high-minded  are  suffering,  how 
the  workingmen  are  leading  their  miser- 
able lives  under  the  present  system  of 
society. 

KucHi  Kaneko. 

Cambridge^  Mass. 


THE  KANSAS  STATE  REFINERY  BILL  AND  ITS 

SIGNIFICANCE. 

Bt  Philip  Eabtman. 


ONE  HOT  day  in  July,  of  last  sum- 
mer, while  the  wheat  harvest  was 
well  under  way,  a  little  group  of  farmers 
met  quite  by  accident  at  Independence, 
in  southern  Kansas,  and  the  conversation 
drifted  into  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
regarding  the  oil-field.  These  farmers, 
who  owned  land  on  which  wells  either 
had  been  or  would  be  sunk,  and  who  had 
seen  visions  of  a  steady  and  bountiful 
income  by  reason  of  their  royalties  on  the 
oil  taken  from  beneath  their  farms,  were 
worried,  for  the  price  of  crude  oil  had 
been  steadily  falling  for  weeks  and  months. 

One  of  the  farmers  of  this  group,  who 
had  felt  the  grip  of  the  binding-twine 
trust  when  he  harvested  wheat  on  his 
farm  before  the  State  had  installed  a 
binding-twine  plant  at  the  Kansas 
penitentiaiy,  and  had  forced  the  twine- 
trust  to  stop  levying  tribute  on  the 
farmers  of  the  state,  made  the  remark: 

"Why  can*t  we  get  after  the  oil-trust 
as  we  did  the  twine-trust  ?  " 

One  member  of  this  little  group  of  farm- 
ers was  Samuel  M.  Porter,  of  Caney,  who 
had  just  been  nominated  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  to  be  State  Senator  to  represent 
Montgomery  county  in  the  legislature. 

*'  We  will  have  to  establish  a  State  oil 
refinery,"  remarked  Mr.  Porter. 

The  conversation  of  this  little  group  of 
farmers  was  the  begining  of  the  agitation 
in  Kansas  for  a  State  refineiy  and  legis- 
lation which  would  free  the  oil-field  of 
the  state  from  the  clutch  and  absolute 
control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
On  the  train  going  from  Independence 
to  his  home  at  Caney  that  night,  Mr. 
Porter  talked  with  Hon.  Mark  Tulley,  a 
director  of  the  State  penitentiary,  as  to 
the  use  of  convict  labor  in  the  binding- 
twine  plant,  and  in  a  proposed  State 
refinery.  As  Mr.  Porter  owned  two 
wheat  farms,  he  had  opportunity  to  ap- 


preciate the  good  the  State  binding-twine 
plant  had  done  the  wheat  raisers  of  tbe 
state.  Being  also  a  lawyer  he  knew 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
hibited the  State  from  engaging  in  com- 
mercial enterprises,  but  he  saw  the 
opportunity  to  keep  within  the  line  of 
constitutionality  by  establishing  a  brandi 
penitentiaiy,  for  the  State  could  lawfully 
give  employment  to  convict  labor.  The 
E^ansas  penitentiary  at  T#ansing  is  far 
from  the  oil-fields,  and  a  new  brandi 
penitentiaiy  would  have  to  be  established 
in  the  center  of  the  field. 

When  Senator  Porter  went  to  the 
legislature,  at  Topeka,  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  the  State  Oil  Refineiy  Bill  whidi 
has  since  caused  such  a  wide-spread 
agitation  against  the  Standard  Oil  mo- 
nopoly as  was  never  before  known.  This 
was  Senator  Porter's  first  legislative 
experience  and  the  first  bill  he  had  ever 
drafted  or  introduced. 

Oil  was,  and  is,  comparatively  new  to 
Kansas.  Before  this  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, held  in  January  and  Fdiiruaiy, 
there  had  never  been  a  committee  on  oil 
and  gas  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  two  years 
between  the  l^islative  sessions  of  190S 
and  1905  the  oil  industry  in  the  State  had 
been  rapidly  developed.  Senator  Porter 
was  made  a  member  of  this  new  and 
most  important  committee. 

When  the  State  Refinery  Bill  was 
introduced  there  were  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  Senators  who  favored  the 
measure.  There  had  been  considerable 
scattered  agitation  during  the  few  months 
preceding  the  session  of  the  legislature 
on  account  of  the  tactics  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  the  state  in  cutting  the 
prices  paid  for  crude  oil.  The  Republi- 
can State  platform  contained  an  oil 
plank.    Grovemor  Hoch  in  his  message 
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to  the  legialatuie  had  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  legislation  was  needed  on 
this  subject,  but  not  until  the  annual 
Kansas  Day  Qub  banquet,  an  eyent 
celdbrating  the  birth  of  Kansas  as  a 
State,  on  Januaiy  29th,  when  Grovemor 
Hoch  said:  '^Take  that  monster,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  by  the  throat  and 
compel  it  to  be  decent,"  did  sentiment 
dystallize. 

About  this  time  the  Standard's  price 
for  crude  oil  had  reached  the  minimum  of 
78  cents  a  barrel,  which  was  60  cents  less 
than  was  paid  two  years  ago.  The  out- 
put of  crude  oil  in  the  state  had  exceeded 
20,000  barrels  a  day.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company's  pipe-Hue  from  the  southern 
Kansas  oil-field  to  the  immense  refineiy 
near  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  had  been 
completed  and  the  railroad  freight  rates 
on  oil  had  become  prohibitive  as  soon 
as  the  pipe-line  was  completed.  During 
aU  these  changes  and  events  the  price  in 
Kansas  for  lefined  oil  had  not  fallen. 
The  Standard  was  cutting  the  market 
price  on  the  crude  product,  the  railroads 
were  advancing  the  rates  on  crude  oil, 
but  E^ansas,  with  oil  enough  beneath 
the  surface  of  her  prairies  to  light  the 
homes  in  the  state  and  furnish  fuel  to 
the  factories  for  years  to  come,  was 
paying  as  much  for  the  refined  product 
as  when  the  illuminating  oil  was  shipped 
into  the  state  from  fields  thousands  of 
miles  away,  and  the  producers  could  not 
ship  their  crude  oil  to  the  factories  of 
other  towns  and  cities  to  be  used  for  fuel, 
as  the  sudden  advance  in  railroad  rates 
had  prohibited  this  disposition  of  the 
product.  The  producers  and  the  con- 
sumers found  themselves  in  the  clutches 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  tiiey  felt  the  tightening 
of  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus  and  found 
no  merc^.  The  senators  heard  from 
their  constituents.  The  press  of  the 
state  had  become  practically  unanimous 
for  the  State  Refineiy  Bill.  The  wave 
of  public  sentiment  spread  over  the  state 
and  swept  all  opposition  before  it.  The 
voters  had  been  heard  from  and  they 


were  for  the  refinery,  and  soon  Senator 
Porter  found  that  lus  support  of  half  a 
dozen  senators  had  increased  and 
gathered  to  him  all  but  a  half  a  dozen 
senators  who  opposed  the  bill. 

Then  Senator  Porter  and  other  sena- 
tors from  the  counties  in  the  oil-field 
decided  that  there  must  be  other  legisla- 
tion to  support  the  State  Refinery  proposi- 
tion, and  the  result  was  general  l^slation 
on  the  subject.  Senator  Porter  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  freight  rates  must  be 
adjusted  and  that  pipe-Hues  should  be 
brought  under  control.  The  result  was 
that  a  maximum  freight-rate  bill,  a  biU 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  market 
price  of  refined  oil  between  various 
locaUties  in  tiie  state,  a  bill  making  pipe- 
lines conmion  carriers  and  placing  them 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners,  were  drafted 
and  introduced  in  the  senate.  Under  a 
special  order  these  four  oil  bills  were 
placed  on  the  senate  calendar  for  con- 
sideration on  the  same  day — ^''oil  day.'* 
The  morning  of  the  day  the  refinery  bill 
came  up  for  consideration  in  the  senate 
the  newspapers  printed,  under  a  New 
York  date-line,  the  news  that  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F^  railroad,  the  rail- 
road which  grew  up  witii  and  aided  in 
the  development  of  Kansas,  had  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

When  the  State  Refinery  Bill  came 
before  the  senate  for  consideration. 
Senator  Porter  opened  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  with  a  speech  which  very  aptiy 
summarized  the  situation  in  Kansas. 
Senator  Porter  said,  in  part: 

"  During  thelast  two  years,  and  since  the 
former  session  of  the  legislature  ended, 
there  has  come  to  the  people  residing  in 
certain  parts  of  this  sta^,  a  wealth  in  oil 
more  vast  in  extent  than  was  comprehen- 
ded in  the  visionary  dreams  of  Cortez  and 
Coronado.  A  wealth  far  more  extensive 
in  fact,  than  was  contained  in  the  fabu- 
lous hopes  and  imagination  of  De  Soto. 

^'This  measure  is  especially  proposed 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Kansas. 
I  am  not  here  to  make,  at  this  time,  any 
harsh  or  hostile  assaults  upon  the  methods 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  We  can 
legislate  for  our  own  people,  and  get  the 
benefit  of  our  own  products  and  re- 
sources, regardless  of  the  Standard  or 
any  other  oil  company. 

"Beneath  the  surface  of  our  soil  are 
stored  vast  quantities  of  crude  oil,  and 
yet  the  price  for  refined  oil  has  been  held 
up  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  the 
same  as  though  the  oil  consumed  by  our 
own  citizens  had  been  transported  hither 
from  distances  thousands  of  miles  away. 
The  time  has  come  for  what  the  doctors 
call  'heroic  measures.' 

''It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who 
have  doubts  about,  or  who  are  opposed 
to  this  measure,  that  it  is  purely  socitdistic. 
This  I  deny.  The  purposes  and  princi- 
ples involved  conteun  more  federalism 
than  socialism.  It  is  more  a  measure 
of  simple  democracy,  proposmg  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Federalism  proposes  a  strong  central 
force  of  government  protecting  all  citizens. 

'*  A  state  oil-refinery,  we  believe,  will  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  consumers  of 
refined  oil,  than  to  oil  operators  or  pro- 
ducers. We  should  start  forth  fearlessly 
in  an  effort  to  benefit  all  the  people  of 
this  great  State.  Fellow  Senators,  the 
vehicle  of  opportunity  stands  waiting 
at  the  doors  of  this  State-House.  It  has 
rolled  hither  from  the  vast  prairies  of  this 
great  Commonwealth.  If,  according  to 
the  homely  adage  'we  have  our  ears  to 
the  ground,'  we  cannot  fail  to  compre- 
hend its  significance. 

"  The  hour  and  occasion  are  here,  and 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  proceed- 
ing to  the  performance  of  a  well-defined 
duty,  which  will  result  in  untold  benefit 
to  eveiy  hearth-stone  in  Kansas." 

The  Refinery  Bill  and  the  other  meas- 
ures directed  at  the  Standard  Oil  passed 
the  senate. 

About  this  time  the  Standard  cut  the 
price  of  refined  oil  in  Kansas  four  cents 


a  gallon.  This  brought  forth  the  senti- 
ment that  if  talk  of  a  state  refinoy  wil 
bring  a  reduction  in  the  price»  what  wQI 
be  the  result  of  an  established  lefineij? 
The  orders  were  issued  by  the  Standud 
to  take  no  more  Kansas  oil,  and  the  pipe- 
line from  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
refinery  through  the  Kansas  oil-fidds,  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  carried  no  more 
Kansas  oil.  The  pipe-line  extends  across 
the  Southern  Kansas  line  into  the  Indian 
Territory  for  25  miles,  and  while  the 
order  was  in  force,  and  there  was  agita- 
tion for  the  passage  of  the  Refinery  KIl 
by  the  lower  house  of  the  Kansas  legis- 
lature, Indian  Territory  oil  was  bong 
transported  through  the  pipe-line,  across 
a  comer  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  to  the 
Standard  refinery,  but  Elansas  oQ  was 
excluded.  The  Kansas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  be  f rightend  by  the 
action  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
the  representatives  followed  the  lead  of 
the  senate  and  passed  the  Porter  Refineij 
Bill  and  the  other  oil  measures. 

Senator  Porter's  Refinery  Bill,  whidi 
is  now  a  law  and  has  caused  immediate 
steps  to  be  taken  toward  the  building 
of  the  state  refinery,  provides  in  part: 

''For  the  purpose  of  providing  proper 
employment  for  convicts  confined  in 
the  State  penitentiary,  the  warden  of  the 
Kansas  State  penitentiary  is  heid[>y  em- 
powered, by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  said  penitentiary, 
to  purchase  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
branch  of  the  State  penitentiary  at  Peru, 
in  the  county  of  Chautauqua,  Kansas, 
and  to  construct  and  maintan  and 
operate  thereon  an  oil  refinery  as  a  dq>art- 
ment  of  the  State  penitentiary  for  the 
refining  of  crude  oil,  and  to  market  the 
same  and  its  by-products,  and  to  keep  such 
refinery  in  repair,  and  furnish  therefor  the 
requisite  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
necessary  facilities  for  recdving,  manu- 
facturing, storing  and  handling  crude  and 
refined  oil  and  its  by-products. 

"For  the  purpose  of  constructing, 
maintaining  and  operating  such  branch 
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entiaiy  and  oil  refinery,  said  warden 
Board  of  Directors  are  hereby 
)rized  to  employ  convicts  in  the 
penitentiaiy,  and  to  provide  at  said 
ch  penitentiary  and  refinery  suitable 
humane  facilities  for  the  housing, 
ng,  guarding  and  overseeing  of  said 
icts  and  the  work  to  be  performed 
lem. 

''or  the  construction  of  said  branch 
e  State  penitentiary  and  for  the  con- 
tion  of  suitable  quarters  and  facilities 
lousing,  feeding,  guarding  and  over- 
g  said  convicts,  there  is  hereby 
opriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
J  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  or  so  much 
lof  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the 
truction  and  equipment  of  said  plant, 
;  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the 
s  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise 
opriated,  the  sum  of  $200,000,  or  so 
1  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  For 
>peration  of  said  plant  and  keeping 
ame  in  repair,  and  for  the  purchase 
ude  oil  and  the  expense  of  receiving, 
og  and  handling  the  same  and 
:eting  its  products,  there  is  hereby 
opriated,  out  of  funds  in  the  State 
sury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
sum  of  $200,000,  which  shall  be 
minated  a  *  revolving  fund.' 
The  said  sum  of  $10,000  for  the 
ion  of  necessary  buildings  and  houses 
Feeding,  quartering  and  overseeing 
convicts,  and  also  the  said  sum  of 
,000  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
;  of  such  branch  penitentiary  and 
efinery  plant,  shall  be  known  and 
;nated  as  'the  construction  fund'; 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  said  amount 
oney,  being  a  total  of  $210,000,  the 
\  of  Kansas,  through  its  State 
surer  and  warden  of  the  said  peni- 
ary,  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
sdl  the  bonds  of  the  said  State  in 
minations  of  $1,000  each,  payable 
n  years  from  date,  with  intei^  at  a 
not  exceeding  four  per  cent,  per 
m,  payable  semi-annually  and  for 
purpose  of  paying  such  bonds  at 
irity  and  interest  thereon  a  tax  shall 


be  levied  annually  and  collected  as  other 
State  taxes  are  levied  and  collected, 
sufficient  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  the 
annual  interest  on  said  bonds  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  principal  thereof,  and  the 
one-tenth  of  said  principal  so  raised  shall 
be  set  apart  as  a  sinking-fund  for  the 
redemption  and  payment  of  such  bonds." 

The  counties  of  Chautauqua,  Mont- 
gomery, Wilson,  Neosho,  Elk,  Allen  and 
Labette,  constitute  the  Kansas  oil-field, 
with  the  greatest  output  coming  from  the 
first  four  counties.  The  development 
of  this  field  during  the  last  two  years  has 
been  wonderful,  and  the  possibiUties  of 
the  field  and  the  area  of  it  have  been  by 
no  means  reached.  In  1900  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  in  Kansas  was  74,- 
714  barrels;  m  1901  it  was  179,151 
barreb;  in  1902  it  was  331,749  barrels; 
in  1903  it  was  1,071,015  barreb  and  in 
1904  the  production  of  the  Kansas  field 
was  5,559,054  barrels.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  amount  of  oil  sold,  and 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  never 
taken  all  the  oil  that  could  be  produced 
daily  the  output  might  be  mudi  larger. 
At  present  the  Standard  Oil  Company  b 
taking  about  14,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  price  paid  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  for  crude  Kansas  oil  in  1903 
touched  a  maximum  of  $1.38  a  barrel 
and  a  minimum  of  $1.14.  In  February, 
1904,  the  maximum  price  paid  for  crude 
oil  was  $1.31.  In  March  the  price  was 
$1.28;  m  April,  $1.13;  in  June,  $1.03;  in 
July,  88  cents;  in  September,  90  cents;  in 
October,  87  cents ;  in  December,  80  cents ; 
and  in  January,  1905,  it  was  down  to  78 
cents  a  barrel. 

The  pipe-line  from  the  Kansas  fields 
to  the  Standard  Oil  refinery  at  Kansas 
City  was  completed  about  October,  1904. 
Before  the  pipe-line  was  opened  the  flat 
rate  from  the  oil-fields  to  Kansas  City  for 
the  transportation  of  crude  oil  by  the 
railroads  was  ten  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
pipe-line  the  freight  rate  was  advanced  to 
seventeen  cents, — a  prohibitive  tariff. 
Thb  deaiiy  proved  a  conspiracy  between 
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the  railroads  and  the  Standard  CHI  Com- 
pany. 

Tlie  Kansas  producers  sum  up  the 
situation  in  this  way;  that  as  soon  as  the 
oil-field  was  developed  the  Standard  Oil 
put  the  price  for  crude  oil  down  and  the 
railroads,  in  league  with  the  Standard, 
put  up  the  price  for  transportation. 

Folllowing  quick  upon  the  action  of  the 
legislature  in  passing  the  Porter  Refinery 
Bill,  and  the  other  oil  bills,  the  Kansas 
Oil  Producers'  Association  employed  ex- 
Attomey-Greneral  F.  S.  Monett,  of  Ohio, 
and  retained  other  counsel,  and  brought 
proceedings  under  the  Kansas  Anti-Trust 
law,  which  had  been  upheld  in  a  decision 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature  when  the  anti-trust  bills  were 
under  consideration.  These  proceedings 
asked  for  a  writ  of  ouster,  and  an  injunc- 
tion and  receivership.  At  the  same  time 
the  Attomey-Greneral  of  Kansas  brought 
quo  warrarUo  proceedings  in  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court  against  the  Prairie  Oil 
and  Gas  Company  (the  Standard's  name 
in  Kansas)  asking  for  a  restraining  order 
and  for  a  receiver  to  be  appointed.  .The 
charge  is  made  in  the  suit  that  the 
Standard  is  in  a  combination  with  the 
railroads  to  control  the  oil  business,  and 
is  violating  the  'Kansas  Anti-Trudt  law. 

Senator  -Porter,' the  -author -of  the 
refineiy  bill  which  precipitated  the  con- 
test betwcieh  the  people  of  iCansas  and  the 
Standard  Oil ''Company,  is  •  extensively 
interested  in  oil  and  giasin  Montgomery 
county.  In  sj^eaking  of  the  agitation  in 
Kansas  against  the  Standard  and  the 
action  of  the  legislature.  Senator  Porter 
said: 

*'  Kansas  is  on  the  threshold  of  in- 
dependent refineries.  Up  to  this  time 
there  has  been  but  one  independent 
refinery  in 'the  State,  and  that  at  Hum- 
boldt. The  production  of  oil  in  iCansais 
kept  on  increasing  month  by  month  and 
outgrew  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
ability  to  handle  it,  and  this  cause  gave 
rise  to  a  decline  in  prices.  The  real 
sentiment  as  it  came  from  the  people  of 


the  State  was  that  the  price  tor  cm 
was  going  lower,  while  -  the  SUi 
preserved  the  present  high  price  fc 
refined  product  If  the  Standaid  f 
had  been  good  diplomats  they  woaU 
lowered  the  price  of  the  refined  pr 
before  the  Refineiy  Bill  was  intioi 
and  this  agitation  would  not  WbAj 
developed.  The  people  of  "IT^mm 
that  under  the  surface  of  the  stab 
great  quantities  of  crude  cnl  biit  the 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  refined  • 
before  the  crude  oil  was  found  h 
state. 

''Soon  after  I  introduced  die  fa 
establish  a  state  refineiy  fhe  pri 
refined  oil  dropped  four  cents. 
reduction  in  the  price  will  save  the  p 
of  Elansas,  in  less  than  a  year,  more  li 
than  will  be  expended  on  the  stele  ref 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
will  not  lose,  even  if  the  refineiy  i 
operated  a  single  day  and  all  tlie  n 
is  spent  for  its  construction. 

''I  believe  that  the  people  of  K 
are  going  to  be  laigely  benefited 
saving  to  the  consumers  of  oil  by  a  re 
able  reduction  in  the  cost.'*  • 

When  Senator  Porter  was  advoc 
the  state  refinery  measure,  the  Sfai 
Oil  representatives  seemed  to  fbnee 
of  the  results  if  such  a  bill  passed 
they  suggested  to  Senator  Porter 
such  a  move  on  the  part  of  a  State  ^ 
be  something  the  Standard  had  : 
had  to  deal  with,  and  that  it  wS/^ 
to  serious  consequences.  The  Sfai 
felt  the  -sovereignty  of  the  Slate. 

There  has  been  but  one  indqw 
refineiy  in  Kansas,  the  Webster  rel 
at  Humboldt.  The  Standaid  Oil  ( 
lished  a  refinery  at  Neodesha  some 
years  ago.  In  the  last  year  the  cai 
of  the  Neodesha  refineiy  was  doaU 
2,000  barrels  a  day.  The  new  Stai 
refinery  at  Sugar  Creek,  near  K 
City,  Missouri,  cost  between  four 
five  millions  of  dollars  and  has  a  cap 
of  8,000  barrels  a  day.  At  Cane] 
Standard  tank  farm  consists  of  400  n 
which  is  room  sufficient  for  100  1 
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a  total  capacity  of  8,500,000  gallons. 
*€  are  other  tank  farms  at  Altoona, 
lesba  and  Humboldt.  The  Standard 
nillions  of  dollars  invested  in  Kansas, 
the  competition  is  now  but  one  small 
pendent  refinery. 

nee  the  passage  of  the  Porter  Re- 
y  Bill  many  independent  refineries 


have  been  proposed  and  investors  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  engaging  in 
the  refinery  business  in  a  State  which 
offers  protection  from  the  piracy  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 


Philip  Eastman. 


Topeka^  Kanitas, 


OUR  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA. 


By  Professor  Edwin  Maxey,  M.  Dip.,  LL.D., 

Of  the  Law  Department  of  the  UniTenity  of  Weit  ViiglnU. 


^HE  UNITED  STATES  is  the  only 
first-class  power  that  has  not  used 
sullying  method  in  diplomatic  n^o- 
ms  with  China.  Our  policy  has 
)rmly  been  that  of  a  friend  willing 
nder  assistance  to  a  weaker  neighbor 
e  others  have  pursued  the  policy  of 
big  bully  who  coerces  his  smaller 
mate  into  giving  him  candy,  or  the 
er  who  profits  by  the  necessities  of 
ess  fortunate  associates.  Let  us  see 
h  has  been  the  more  successful. 
f  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  had  by  their 
bearing  diplomacy  and  apparently 
lie  intent  so  incensed  the  Chinese 
the  door  of  that  kingdom  was  closed 
nst  them,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
wing  century  the  English  and  the 
Ji  had  by  the  same  methods  brought 
it  the  same  results.  Thus  by  an 
Ivised  attempt  to  force  themselves 
I  China  r^ardless  of  her  wishes  or 
ire,  the  nations  of  Europe  had 
ed  themselves  to  be  excluded  from 
Ae  which  all  of  them  desired.  This 
nerdal  and  diplomatic  exclusion 
d  for  two  centuries,  or  until  about 
oiddle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
iiring  this  period  of  exclusion  new 
rs  had  come  on  the  stage  and  some 
e  old  ones  had  passed  off.  Portugal 
^pain  had  dropped  out  of  the  ranks 
rst-dass  powers,  France  and  Russia, 
h  in  the  earlier  period  had  given  no 


heed  to  China,  were  now  seeking  com- 
mercial and  territorial  empires  in  that 
direction.  The  United  States,  which 
in  the  former  period  had  no  national 
existence,  had  entered  the  lists  of  those 
who  were  seeking  new  commercial  worids 
to  conquer,  and  her  geographical  position 
naturally  suggested  to  her  that  such  an 
inviting  commercial  field  as  China  should 
not  be  left  for  exclusive  European 
cultivation. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  China  n^otiated  by  Caleb  Cushing, 
in  1884,  was  in  some  respects  the  mo^ 
favorable  treaty  entered  into  by  China 
up  to  that  time  and  the  same  is  even 
more  true  of  the  Anson  Burlingame 
treaty  of  1868.  And  this  notwithstand- 
the  fact  that  the  concessions  made  in 
these  treaties  were  dictated  by  friendship, 
whereas  the  concessions  in  the  treaties 
with  England,  France  and  Russia  were 
dictated  by  fear, — ^for  by  this  time  these 
had,  either  singly  or  by  coalition,  forced 
her  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  make 
concessions.  In  most,  if  not  all,  cases 
the  justification  for  these  successive 
attacks  would  require  a  peculiar  standard 
of  ethics.  But  disregarding,  for  the 
moment,  the  ethical  question  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  American  method 
has  been  conducive  to  better  results 
commercially. 

In  1875  Uie  total  imports  into  China 
from  all  foreign  countries  amounted  in 
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value  to  69,995,000  haikwan  tads  and 
of  this  1,016,000  came  from  the  United 
States.  Ten  years  later  the  total  im- 
ports had  increased  to  89,407,000  while 
those  from  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased to  8,815,000.  In  1895  the  im- 
portations from  the  United  States 
amounted  in  value  to  5,18£,098  haikwan 
taels  out  of  a  total  of  179,947,000.  In 
1900  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
had  grown  to  16,724,000,  while  the  total 
had  increased  to  but  211,070,000  haikwan 
taeb.  By  1902,  which  is  the  latest 
official  report  available,  the  total  had 
increased  to  815,868,905  haikwan  taels 
in  value  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  now  amounted  to  80,- 
188J18. 

In  taking  these  figures  as  found  in  the 
Chinese  Customs  reports  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Chinese  report 
goods  as  coming  from  the  country  hxim 
which  they  are  shipped,  so  that  a  large 
amount  of  American  goods  whidi  are 
transshipped  from  En^ish,  Grerman, 
Dutch  and  French  ports  are  credited  to 
those  countries.  They  also  report  188,- 
524,169  as  being  the  value  in  haikwan 
taels  of  the  imports  from  Hong  Kong, 
but  in  a  foot-note  we  find  that  *'the 
imports  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally 
from  Great  Britain,  America,  Australia, 
India,  Straits  Settlements  and  the  coast 
ports  of  China."  Hence  the  share  of 
Chinese  imports  actually  coming  from 
the  United  States  is  considerably  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of 
China. 

But  upon  the  showing  of  the  above 
figures  it  is  evident  that  our  commerce 
with  China  has  had  a  very  healthy 
growth.  For  while  in  1875  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  constituted  less 
than  one  and  one-half  per  cent.,  in  1902 
they  constituted  but  a  fraction  less  than 
ten  per  cent.  WhOe  at  the  earlier  date 
it  was  among  the  lowest  on  the  list  of 
countries  from  whidi  China  received 
her  imports  it  is  now  third  on  the  list, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Japan  and 
Grreat  Britain.    And  from  the  present 


rate  of  increase  it  appears  that  w 
a  few  decades  we  will  be  second  on 
Japan.  For  while  since  1890  ( 
Britain's  share  of  the  total  has  f 
from  19.1  to  17.7  per  cent.,  that  (^ 
United  States  has  increased  from  2 
9.8  per  cent  Since  1895  the  im{ 
from  Great  Britain  into  China 
increased  84  per  cent,  i^diile 
the  United  States  they  have  incre 
500  per  cent  China  now  im| 
more  goods  by  half  from  the  Ui 
States  than  she  does  from  the  e 
continent  of  Europe,  notwithstas 
the  *' conmiissions "  which  certain  o 
European  countries,  to  wit:  Be 
France  and  Giermany,  have  eztv 
from  China  by  methods  whidi  n 
reflect  no  credit  upon  a  highwaymai 

Not  only  has  American  difdomac 
our  dealings  with  China  manifest! 
most  conmiendable  spirit,  but  our  d 
matic  eflPorts  in  behalf  of  China 
been  at  once  able,  honorable  and  tSei 
It  may  be  putting  it  too  strongly  U 
that  China  would  have  been  diss 
bered  but  for  the  masteriy  diplomai 
John   Hay,   but  there   are    many 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Afl 
who  are  convinced  that  such  is  the 
That  but  for  the  stand  taken  by 
American    Secretary    of    State,    C 
would  have  been  in  a  worse  position 
she  is  to-day  does  not  admit  of  doubl 

When  Russia,  Germany  and  f^ 
were  being  rewarded  for  dieir  '^hin 
love**  in  behalf  of  China  at  the  do 
the  Chino-Japanese  war  and  Ei^ 
diplomacy  was  speaking  in  but  h 
and  uncertain  tones  in  the  Orient, 
United  States  was  becoming  more 
more  convinced  that,  unless  somel 
was  done,  American  goods  would 
become  unwelcome  visitors  in  t 
newly-created  and  ill-defined  sphcfi 
interest  in  China.  Tliis  growing  s 
ment,  not  to  say  suspicion,  was  carj 
Used  by  John  Hay  into  a  diploo 
request  for  information  from  die  a 
tects  of  those  ^s[dieres."  His  lec 
took  the  form  of  a  note  to  each  d 
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(  having  **  spheres  of  mfluence  "  m 
askmg  that  they  give  assurances 
ich  within  its  respective  sphere  of 
rer  influence:  "First, — ^Will  in  no 
iterfere  with  any  treaty  port  or 
»ted  interest  within  any  so-called 
I  of  interest'  or  leased  territory  it 
lave  in  China.  Second,  that  the 
le  treaty  tariff  of  the  time  being 
ipply  to  all  merchandise  landed  or 
d  to  all  such  ports  as  are  in  said 
e  of  interest'  (unless  they  be  'free 
I,  no  matter  to  what  nationality  it 
dong,  and  that  duties  so  leviable 
e  collected  by  the  Chinese  Govem- 
Third,  that  it  will  levy  no  higher 
'  dues  of  vessels  of  another  nation- 
equenting  any  port  in  such  *  sphere ' 
biJl  be  levied  on  vessels  of  its  own 
ftlity,  and  no  higher  railroad 
s  over  lines  buflt,  controUed,  or 
ed  within  its  'sphere'  on  merchan- 
donging  to  dtisens  or  subjects  of 
nationalities  transported  through 
sphere'  than  shaU  be  levied  on 
'  merchandise  bdonging  to  its  own 
ility  transported  over  equal  dis- 

• 

lies  signifying  a  willingness  to 
to  these  prindples,  known  as  the 
-door"  policy 9  were  made  by  each, 
onal  upon  a  like  agreement  by  the 
interested  powers.  By  March  20, 
favorable  replies  were  recdved 
Sngland,  France,  Russia,  Italy  and 
—all  the  powers  having  **  spheres," 
on  that  date  Secretary  Hay  notified 
ywers  that  all  the  governments 
tied  had  accepted  the  proposal  of 
ited  States  thus  fulfilling  the  con- 
upon  which  each  had  consented 
oaking  their  consent  final.  In 
rcmls,  thdr  several  offers  had  now 
t  contracts.  While  the  end  at- 
was  not  an  entirdy  unsdfish  one, 
benefit  resulting  from  the  contracts 
ared  by  the  United  States  in  com- 
ith  other  oommerdal  powers,  yet 
idi  as  it  removed  the  main  incen- 
r  extending  the  ''spheres  of  infiu- 
tt  hdped  to  prevent  the  territorial 


disintegration  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
China  has  therefore  ample  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  the  United  States  for  this 
successful  diplomatic  effort  in  her  behalf. 
The  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  China  and  the  confidence  of 
China  in  the  United  States  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  circular  note  of  John  Hay  to 
the  powers,  a  message  from  the  Emperor 
of  China  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  reply  thereto  by  President 
McKinley.  The  first  of  these  bears  date 
of  July  3,  1900,  and  is  as  follows: 

"In  this  critical  posture  of  affairs  in 
China  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  define 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  far  as 
present  circumstances  permit  this  to  be 
done.  We  adhere  to  the  policy  initiated 
by  us  in  1857  of  peace  with  the  Chinese 
nation,  of  furtherance  of  lawful  com- 
merce, and  of  protection  of  lives  and 
property  of  our  dtixens  by  all  means 
guaranteed  under  extra-territorial  treaty 
rights  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  U 
wrong  be  done  to  our  dtisens  we  propose 
to  hdd  the  respcmsible  authors  to  the 
uttermost  accountability.  We  regard  the 
condition  at  Pekin  as  one  of  virtual 
anarchy,  wherd>y  power  and  responsi- 
bility are  practioJly  devcdved  upon  the 
local  provincial  auttiorities.  So  Icmg  as 
they  are  not  in  overt  coUudon  with 
rebdlion  and  use  their  power  to  protect 
foreign  life  and  property,  we  regard 
them  as  representing  the  Chinese  people, 
with  ^om  we  seek  to  remain  in  peace 
and  friendship.  The  purpose  of  the 
Preddent  is,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  to 
act  concurrentiy  with  the  other  powers; 
first,  in  opening  up  communication  with 
Pekin  and  rescuing  the  American  ofitdab, 
misdonaries,  and  other  Americans  who 
are  in  danger;  secondly,  in  affording  all 
posdble  protection  everywhere  in  China 
to  American  Ufe  and  property;  thirdly, 
in  guarding  and  protecting  all  legitimate 
American  interests;  and  fourthly,  in 
aiding  to  prevmt  a  spread  of  the  disorders 
to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire  and 
a  recurrence  of  sudi  disasters.    It  is  of 
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course  too  eariy  to  forecast  the  means  of 
attaining  this  last  result;  but  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may  bring 
about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to 
China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and 
administrative  entity,  protect  all  rights 
guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty 
and  international  law,  and  safeguard  for 
the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and 
impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
Chinese  Empire."  "  Hay." 

One  of  the  surest  evidences  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship  is  the  direction  in 
which  one  turns  when  in  trouble.  The 
following  message  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  is  therefore  significant: 

''China  has  long  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  is 
deeply  conscious  that  the  object  of  the 
United  States  is  international  commerce. 
Neither  country  entertains  the  least 
suspicion  or  distrust  toward  the  other. 
Recent  outbreaks  of  mutual  antipathy 
between  the  people  and  Christian  mis- 
sions caused  the  foreign  powers  to  view 
with  unwarranted  suspicion  the  position 
of  the  Imperial  Grovemment  as  favorable 
to  the  people  and  prejudicial  to  the  mis- 
sions, with  the  result  that  the  Taku  forts 
were  attacked  and  captured.  Con- 
sequently there  has  been  clashing  of 
forces  with  calamitous  consequences. 
The  situation  has  become  more  and 
more  serious  and  critical.  We  have  just 
received  a  tel^raphic  memorial  from 
our  envoy,  Wu  Tingfang,  and  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  us  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  Government,  having  in  view  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
present  situation.  Now  China,  driven 
by  the  irresistible  course  of  events,  has 
unfortunately  incurred  well-nigh  uni- 
versal indignation.  For  sett^ig  the 
present  difiSculty,  China  places  special 
reliance  in  the  United  States.  We  ad- 
dress this  message  to  your  excellency  in 
all  sincerity  and  candidness,  with  the 
hope   that  your  excellency  will   devise 


measures  and  take  the  initiative  ii 
ing  about  a  concert  of  the  powers 
restoration  of  order  and  peace.  T1 
of  a  kind  reply  is  earnestly  request 
awaited  with  the  greatest  anxiety.' 

The  reply  of  President  McKi 
characteristic  of  the  man  as  we 
good   mirror   of   the    sentiment 
people  of  the  United  States: 

**  I  have  received  Your  Majesty 
sage  of  the  nineteenth  of  July,  and  s 
to  know  that  Your  Majesty  recogni 
fact  that  the  Government  and  pe 
the  United  States  desire  of  China  i 
but  what  is  just  and  equitable 
purpose  for  which  we  landed  tK 
China  was  the  rescue  of  our  1< 
from  grave  danger  and  the  pro 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  Ann 
who  were  sojourning  in  China 
enjoyment  of  rights  guaranteed  Ui 
treaty  and  by  international  law. 
same  purposes  are  publicly  deda 
all  the  powers  which  have  landed  o 
forces  in  Your  Majesty's  Empire. 

"I  am  to  infer  from  Your  Mi 
letter  that  the  malefactors  whc 
disturbed  the  peace  of  China,  wh 
murdered  the  minister  of  Germai 
a  member  of  the  Japanese  legatic 
who  now  hold  besieged  in  Pekii 
foreign  diplomatists  who  still  s 
have  not  only  not  received  any  i 
encouragement  from  Your  Majes 
are  actually  in  rebellion  agaii 
Imperial  authority.  If  this  be  t 
I  most  solemnly  urge  upon  Your  M 
Government  to  give  public  as 
whether  the  foreign  ministers  ar 
and  if  so,  in  what  condition. 

"2.  To  put  the  diplomatic  rep: 
tives  of  the  powers  in  immedif 
free  conmiunication  with  their  re 
Gt>vemments  and  to  remove  all 
to  their  lives  and  liberty. 

'"8.  To  place  the  Imperial  aut 
of   China   in   communication    w 
relief    expedition,    so    that    coof 
may  be  secured  between  them 
liberation  of  the  l^ations,  the  pn 
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srs,  and  the  restoration  of  order. 
se  objects  are  accomplished  it  is 
'  of  this  Government  that  no 
will  be  found  to  exist  on  the 
le  powers  to  an  amicable  settle- 
dl  the  questions  arising  out  of 
t  troubles,  and  the  friendly  good 
this  Goyemment  will,  with  the 
the  other  powers,  be  cheerfully 
Your  Majesty's  disposition  for 
lose. 

"William  McKinley." 

g  done  by  the   United   States 

e  n^otiations  or  since  has  been 

mi   with    these    assurances    by 

Hay  and  President  M cKinley. 

lomacy    was    not    only    more 

in  spirit  but  more  effective  in 

results   than   was   that  of  the 

I  powers.  Had  we  as  they 
the    Chinese    Government    as 

would  no  doubt  have  resulted 
estruction  of  the  legations  and 
[mecessaiy  bloodshed.  While 
i  other  hand  by  treating  the 
jnt  as  friendly,  we  got  into  com- 
m  with  our  minister,  saved  the 
hose  who  were  besieged  in  the 
and  accomplished  at  relatively 
everything  which  we  set  out  to 
sh.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
ly  what  the  results  of  the  other 
mid  have  been  it  is  clear  to  any 

II  conversant  with  the  situation 
y  would  have  been  far  less 
ry. 

the  Boxer  rebellion  had  been  put 
the  allied  forces  and  a  settlement 
powers  became  necessary,  China 
eir  mercy.  On  the  part  of  some 
two  things  seemed  to  be  impor- 
)  an  immense  indemnity  and 
ng  things  in  such  a  condition 
ference  would  again  be  necessary 
near  future.  Throughout  the 
)ns  the  United  States  exerted  a 
influence  toward  cutting  down 
mt  of  the  indemnity,  the  remov- 
e  causes  which  were  responsible 
itbreak  and  erectmg  safeguards 


against  similar  outbreaks  in  the  future. 
Due  largely  to  this  influence,  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  was  very  materially 
reduced.  In  fact  it  was  cut  down  to 
about  one-half  the  original  demand  and 
the  terms  of  pa3rment  were  made  as  easy 
as  possible.  ^Trnegotiations  devdopi 
very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  the 
United  States  was  to  make  arrangements 
to  which  China  could  conform,  while  the 
aim  of  some  of  the  powers  was  exactly  the 
opposite. 

By  overcoming  the  Russian  opposition 
to  the  opening  of  additional  treaty  ports 
in  Manchuria,  the  United  States  con- 
ferred a  favor  upon  China  and  upon  the 
whole  commercial  world  as  well.  It  was 
an  additional  victory  in  behalf  of  the 
"open-door"  in  China.  It  loosened,  in 
so  far  as  peaceful  diplomacy  could 
loosen,  the  strangle-hold  which  Russia 
had  upon  Pekin. 

The  results  of  the  move  upon  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  hostilities  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
have  already  been  sufficient  to  justify 
this  apparently  bold  diplomatic  intrusion. 
It  has  tended  not  only  to  lessen  the  hard- 
ships which  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
hostilities  would  necessarily  have  entailed 
upon  China,  but  also  lessened  the  chances 
of  her  being  drawn  into  the  war.  Even 
Europeans,  who  are  ordinarily  not  given 
to  applauding  the  acts  of  the  Government 
at  Washington,  have  acknowledged  the 
wisdom  of  this  move. 

Equally  well-calculated  to  protect 
China  was  Secretary  Hay's  reply  to  Count 
Cassini's  protest  against  violations  of 
neutrality  coupled  with  a  threat  of 
retaliation.  Count  Cassini  was  told  in 
effect  that  his  charges  were  a  mere 
subterfuge  to  furnish  an  excuse  for 
Russian  aggression;  that  Russia  should 
keep  her  own  skirts  clean  and  that  then 
no  fear  need  be  apprehended  of  aggres- 
sion upon  the  part  of  China.  In  the 
language  of  diplomats,  thb  was  a  slap 
in  Russia's  face;  but,  in  view  of  her 
advance  upon  Kashgar  in  Chinese  Turke- 
stan and  her  raids  into  neutral  territory 
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in  other  parts  of  China,  it  was  a  slap 
which  was  richly  deserved. 

To  Russia's  protest  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment replied  by  denying  that  she  had 
violated  the  duties  of  a  neutral.  In  other 
words,  China  insisted  that  the  Russian 
allegations  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  When  Count  Cassini  uiged 
upon  Secretary  Hay  that  it  was  an  in- 
justice to  Russia  for  the  powers  to  credit 
the  Chinese  story,  the  Count  was  politely 
told  that  as  the  issue  was  clearly  one  of 
fact  it  would  be  well  to  have  ihe  facts 
investigated  by  a  disinterested  commis- 
sion. This  method  of  arriving  at  the 
facts,  although  entirely  rational  and  fair, 
was  not  at  all  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  Count.    1^  dampened  ardor  was  a 


tadt  recognition  of  the  tnithfulness 
Chinese  reply. 

Indeed  it  would  be  diflScult  for  a 
to  refrain  ftom^admittiDg  the  sk 
broad-mindedness  which  has  du 
ized  the  woriL  of  John  Hay  in  pre 
for  China  an  oj^rtunity  to  adjt 
self   to    c^ianged    environment 
by  resultis,  as  wdl   as   by  the 
standards  of  Christian  ethics,  the 
has  been  successful.    As  a  resul 
there  is  not  one  of  the  Western 
in  whom  China  has  the  confiden* 
for  whom  she  has  the  friendship  t 
has  for  the  United  States,  notwithsi 
the  Anti-Chinese  legislation  of  d 

Edwik  Ma 
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IS  TRIAL  BY  JURY,  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES,  A  FAIL! 


Bt  F.  J.  Cabot. 


THE  DISCUSSION  aroused  by  the 
surprising  verdict  rendered  in  the 
recent  Tucker  murder  trial  in  Massachu- 
settSy  has  once  more  brought  to  the  front 
the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  jury 
system  of  trial  itself.  That  there  are 
grave  defects  in  the  present  system  is  un- 
deniable, and  there  are  many  who  believe 
that,  because  of  these  defects,  the  system 
itself,  at  least  in  criminal  cases,  is  worth- 
less. 

On  the  criminal  side  of  the  law,  trial 
by  jury  is  based  upon  these  four  prin- 
ciples: 
/        1.  A  defendant  is  presumed  to  be  in- 
^     nocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 

2.  A  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  trial 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

3.  The  defendant's  guilt  must  be 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

4.  The  juiy  shall  consider  nothing  but 
the  evidence  presented  in  open  court 
All  other  considerations  and  influences 
must  be  excluded  from  its  deliberations. 

Juiy  duty  is  equally  incumbent  upon 


every  citizen.  Yet  it  is  notorioi 
the  dtisens  who  arrogate  to  thei 
the  title  of  the  best  dass,  but  who 
their  civic  duties  until  good  gove 
becomes  almost  impossible,  evad 
duty  in  eveiy  possible  way.  Tl 
panels  as  originally  drawn  may  i 
many  competent  and  intdligent  c 
But  before  trials  actually  bcgi 
majority  of  this  dass  have  their 
stricken  from  the  juiy-lial  and  ti 
that  then  remain  are  usually  assig 
dvil  cases. 

The  maadm  that  a  defendant 
titled  to  a  trial  by  a  juiy  of  bia  f 
one  of  great  antiquity.  It  dates  I 
a  time  when  educaticm  in  Englai 
the  possession  of  but  few.  Th 
tinctions  in  sodal  rank  and  lifi 
more  sharply  defined  and  more 
maintained.  The  prindple  was  i 
wise  one  and  it  was  scrupulously  oh 
To-day  it  exists  only  in  theoiy,  si 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  all  men  are  pre 
to  be  equal.    A  presumption  nu 
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rd  with  the  facts,  for  a  visit  to  any 
inal  court  session  will  establish  the 

that  the  average  criminal  jury  is 
w  the  average  of  the  general  intel- 
tee  and  integrily  of  the  communily. 

first  great  defect  in  the  juiy  system 
t  character  of  the  jurors  themselves. 
be  dass  of  men  whence  city  criminal 
!S  are  drawn  is  by  no  means  a  high 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
cmrse,  but  the  average  is  ordinarily 
ow  one.  Furthermore,  the  city 
inal  jury  has  another  defect.  It  is 
iiently  corruptible.  In  the  language 
he  street,  you  can  ''do  business^ 

it,  if  you  have  the  money  and  the 
re  to  use  it  in  that  way.    Because  of 

fact  the  scandals  that  frequently 
:h  to  criminal  juries  are  rendered 
An  unscrupulous  attorney,  a  de- 
ant  with  means  and  the  average  city 
»  furnish  all  that  is  essential  to  pro- 
\  a  miscarriage  of  justice  and  a  pub- 
sandal. 

he  country  jury  is  rarely  corruptible, 
s,  however,  densely  ignorant  and 
bomly  bigoted  in  the  conception  of 
luties.  Many  of  its  members  are  of 
ted  education  and  intelligence,  living 
paisely-settled  districts  more  or  less 
>ved  from  the  influences  of  dviliza- 
Newspapers  and  magazines  have 
Ulractions  for  them,  and,  in  conse- 
loe,  these  people  are  almost  totally 
of  touch  with  the  trend  of  modem 
and  thought  Whidi  explains  per- 
;,  why  gold-brick  artists  and  "green- 
Is**  men  reap  such  a  rich  harvest 
Dg  them.  To  such  men,  the  town- 
jngy  the  circus,  election  (lay  and 
idance  at  court,  constitute  the  only 
ks  in  a  monotonous  round  of  daily 
tation.    For  these  men  cannot  be 

to  live.  They  vegetate.  And 
nigh  their  peculiar  views  on  juiy 

grievously  wrong  a  defendant  and 
ticaDy  destroy  the  essentials  of  trial 
Diy,  they  are  totally  unconscious  of 

deficiencies,  and  rather  pride  them- 
m  on  the  superior  manner  in  which 

have  dischuged  their  duties. 


( 


The  principle  that  guilt  must  be  shown 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  is  sometimes 
violated  by  dty  juries.  Its  violation  by 
country  juries  is  so  frequent  that  one- 
fourth  of  their  convictions  might  properiy 
have  been  acquittals.  To  the  bucolic 
mind  jury  duty  is  a  great  honor  conferred 
by  the  government,  in  return  for  which 
the  juror  believes  that  his  verdict  should 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  district- 
attorney,  whose  utterances  he  r^ards  as 
oracuhur,  lest  otherwise  crime  might  be 
encouraged.  Furthermore,  he  firmly 
believes  that  every  defendant  is  guilty. 
**  If  he  is  n't  guilty,  what  *s  he  here  for  ?  " 
— ^is  the  juror's  argument.  The  fact  that 
the  defendant  is  now  on  trial  is  sufficient 
as  the  juror  sees  it,  to  destroy  any  l^al 
presumption  of  innocence.  Although  the 
juror's  oath  requires  that  he  shall  say 
upon  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty  and  no  more,  the 
country  juror  is  heedless  of  this  require- 
ment as  he  is  anxious  to  side  with  the 
apparent  majority.  Contraiy  action  on 
his  part  would  niake  him  a  marked  man 
among  his  associates.  Never  again 
would  he  be  asked  to  serve  as  juror, 
fence-viewer,  fire-warden,  pound-keeper 
or  in  any  of  those  important  positions  so 
dear  to  Uie  average  country  man. 

To  this  general  rule  of  action  there  is 
a  notable  exception,  which  occurs  when 
the  defendant  is  a  neighbor  or  a  friend 
of  the  juror.  Then,  by  some  mysterious 
process,  a  light  breaks  in  upon  his  dim 
field  of  intelligence,  and  the  guilt  of  that 
particular  defendant  must  be  proved 
well  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  to  secure 
a  conviction.  In  such  a  case  the  juiy  is 
"agin"  the  government  from  the  start 
But  woe  betide  the  stranger  whose  fate 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  country  jury. 
Veteran  criminal  lawyers  agree  that  in- 
dictment in  such  cases  is  almost  certain 
to  be  followed  by  conviction  on  subse- 
quent trial,  regardless  of  the  evidence 
produced  at  the  trial.  Furthermore,  the 
defendant's  exercise  of  his  legal  right  of 
challenge  is,  to  many  jurors,  a  personal 
affront    The  aspect  of  virtuous  resent- 
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ment  presented  by  the  accepted  jurors  in- 1 
dicates  a  prejudice  against  the  defendant  | 
from  the  start. 

The  courts  are  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  not  simply  in  the  way  of 
detecting  criminals,  but  in  guarding  the 
reputation  and  honor  of  the  citizens  as 
well.  The  law  is  not  an  instrument  of 
oppression.  A  man  accused  of  crime 
has  the  right  of  every  safeguard  to  prove 
his  innocence  and  to  see  that  his  every 
right  is  protected.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
government  to  compare  the  truth,  to 
mete  justice,  to  protect  the  innocent  as 
well  as  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty.  With  many  persons,  the  ability 
of  the  prosecuting  officer  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  his  success  in  securing  convictions. 
That  is,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting 
officer  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  the 
accused.'*  A  more  dangerous  doctrine 
than  this  could  hardly  be  conceived, 
because  it  engenders  a  false  professional 
pride  in  many  prosecuting  officials,  who 
make  use  of  every  expedient  to  offset  and 
to  discount  and  to  render  fruitless  the 
evidence  of  the  person  who  is  under  even 
the  most  slender  suspicion.  No  matter 
how  respectable  the  witness  is,  how 
evidently  sincere  and  truthful,  every 
effort  must  be  put  forth  to  entangle  him. 
In  a  word,  the  witness  is  to  be  worried, 
not  to  get  at  the  truth,  but  to  score  a  point 
for  the  government.  Such  methods  are 
degrading  and  totally  unworthy  of  the 
legal  profession. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  press  to- 
wards pending  criminal  actions  accentu- 
ates the  defects  in  the  jury  system.  A 
criminal  case  of  any  note  is  discussed  in 
its  minutest  details  by  the  leading 
journals,  long  before  it  comes  to  trial. 
These  papers  acquit  or  convict  the 
accused  as  seems'  most  proper  to  them. 
And  because  of  the  enormous  circulation 
and  influence  of  the  press,  the  jury's 
function  in  many  cases  is  limited  largely 
to  affirming  the  judgment  previously 
recorded  in  the  newspapers.  This  evil 
is  more  prevalent  in  the  large  cities, 
especially  in  New  York  where  it  is  almost 


impossible  to  secure  a  juror  that  has  not 
been  influenced  in  some  d^ree  by  the 
newspaper  articles  on  the  subject. 

The  defects  in  the  jury  system  bw 
hardest  upon  those  defendants  concenung 
whose  guilt  there  is  grave  doubt,  and  upoi 
defendants  who  are  before  a  jury  for  the 
first  time. 

To  remedy  the  present  defects  four 
measures  are  suggested: 

1.  Compel  the  attendance  of  those  best 
fitted  to  serve  as  jurors,  but  who,  at 
present,  are  rarely  secured. 

2.  Exclude  from  jury  service  the  in- 
competent and  undesirable  element. 

3.  Cultivate  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  which  shall  insist  that  prosecuting 
officials  discharge  their  duties  in  a  spirh 
more  truly  in  accord  with  the  true  ends  of 
justice. 

4.  Destroy  the  harmful  influence  of  the 
newspapers. 

This  last  object  may  be  secured  hj 
adopting  the  EngUsh  law  which  permiti 
the  press  to  publish  Uttle  concerning  a 
criminal  case  ayb  judiee,  beyond  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  arrest  and  the 
alleged  cause.  Violations  of  this  law  are 
rare,  and  are  severely  punished. 

To  secure  the  most  desirable  jurors, 
enact  a  law  confining  exemption  from 
juiy  duty  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits,   at  the  same  time  repealing  all 
present  laws  on  the  subject.    In  addition, 
make  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  the 
mandatory  penalty  for  evasion  of  juiy 
duty.     FinaUy,   the   additional    require- 
ment that  no  names  shall  be  dropped 
from  the  juiy  list  as  originally  compiled 
save  by  the  presiding  justice  in  the  trial 
court.     With  these  provisions  in  force, 
evasion  of  juiy  duty  would  be  a  rare 
occurrence. 

To  exclude  incompetent  and  undesir^ 
able  jurors,  establish  some  simple  educa- 
tional tests.  It  seems  reasonable  in  the 
highest  d^ree  that  some  standard  should 
be  established  by  which  a  low  oida*  of 
intelligence  and  int^rity  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  jury-box.  There  is 
hardly  any  position  in  the  public  service 
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,  which  is  not  guarded  by  an  ex- 
tion  or  test  of  some  sort.  Even  the 
.ry  day-laborer  in  the  employ  of  the 
LUst  in  some  way  demonstrate  his 

for  the  humble  position  he  seeks. 
$iness  and  in  private  life  this  rule 
ost  universal.  Yet  when  it  comes 
y  duty,  in  matters  where  fortune, 

and  even  life  itself  may  be  at  stake, 
[uently  happens  that  men  who  are 
acking  in  intelligence  and  conmion- 


sense,  who  are  barely  able  to  read  and 
write  their  own  nami.  and  who,  in  some 
cases,  are  lackini?  in  morality  and  in- 
tegrity.-these  ^en  are  el&ble  and 
actually  serve  as  jurors. 

If  the  defects  in  the  jury  system  are 
remedied  in  these,  or  similar  ways,  trial 
by  jury  will  regain  its  position  as  a 
bulwark  of  our  liberties. 

F.  J.  Cabot. 

Boston^  Mass. 


CELEBRATED  PROPHECIES  OF  HISTORY. 


By  Charles  Kassel. 


ANTED  deep  in  human  nature  is  a 
ove  of  the  mystical.  Since  time 
d  memoiy  the  imagination  of  man 
sen  stirred  by  tales  of  charms  and 
ans,  of  wizards  and  conjurers.  A 
;  fondness  for  the  improbable  has 
:terized  mankind  in  all  ages. 
s  is  the  land  without  its  fairy-lore, 
here  the  people  about  whose  origin 
have  failed  to  gather  mjrths  rich  and 
ful  ?  The  lofty  imagination  of  the 
:s  made  a  faith  and  creed  of  the 
!Ous  tales  of  gods  and  men  with 
their  mythology  abounded,  and  the 
>us  coloring  our  own  literature  has 
ed  from  their  fancies  attests  the 
lidd  which  the  marvelous  exercises 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 
ong  the  beliefs  which  have  touched 
ieper  chords  of  the  human  soul  is 
hich  ascribes  to  some  of  the  grander 
i  of  lay  and  sacred  history  the 
etic  ken.  Nothing  so  quickens  our 
st  as  the  vaunted  power  to  lift  the 
indering  the  future  from  our  gaze, 
dsest  of  old  consulted  oracles  and 
ayers,  and  many  in  these  latter 
17  to  read  their  destiny  in  the  stars. 
s  both  curious  and  instructive  to 
I  among  the  annals  of  time  for 
ecies  well  attested  in  their  origin 
indoubted  in  their  fulfilment.    We 


have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  the 
instances  of  authentic  prophecy  are  bound 
up  within  the  volumes  of  our  sacred 
writings,  but  the  page  of  history  a£Pords  a 
rich  store  of  prophetic  utterances,  and  it  is 
with  some  of  these  we  mean  to  deal. 

We  shall  advert  first  to  the  words  of 
Chesterfield  and  Voltaire,  with  their  fore- 
glimpse  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to 
those  of  FrankM,  Du  Chatelet  and  Liv- 
ingstone, with  their  fine  prevision  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

In  1753  the  Eari  of  Chesterfield  wrote: 
**  I  think  I  see  in  France  that  before  the 
end  of  the  century  the  trade  of  both  king 
and  priest  will  not  be  half  so  good  a  one  as 
it  has  been.  .  .  .  All  symptoms  which  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  history  previous  to 
great  changes  and  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment now  exist  and  daily  increase  in 
France."*  How  well  Chesterfield  fore- 
saw that  mighty  upheaval,  and  how  nearly 
he  divined  Uie  hour  when  it  should  flame 
forth,  even  so  long  before  its  occurrence, 
no  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
event  need  ask. 

Thus,  too,  wrote  Voltaire,  in  April, 
1764 :  **  Everything  that  I  see  is  scattering 
the  seeds  of  a  revolution  which  will  come 
inevitably.     light   has   so   spread  from 

*  Bancroft's  HtMory  of  the  United  States,  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  Vol.  II.,  Ep.  1,  Ch.  4,  p.  376. 
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neighbor  to  neighbor  that  on  the  first  oc- 
casion it  will  kindle  and  break  forth. 
Happ7  are  the  young  for  their  eyes  shall 
see  it"*  And  in  October,  1766,  in  a  letter 
to  d'Alembert  upon  the  same  subject, 
he  inquires:  ''  Can  you  tell  me  what  will 
come  within  thirty  years  of  the  revolution 
which  is  taking  effect  in  the  minds  of  men 
from  Naples  to  Moscow  ?  I,  who  am  too 
old  to  hope  to  see  anything,  commend  to 
you  the  age  which  is  forming/'f  But  a 
scant  seven  years  remained  of  the  period 
fixed  by  Voltaire's  insight  when,  on  the 
fateful  fourteenth  of  July,  1789,  the  Bas- 
tOe  was  stormed  and  the  mightiest  social 
cataclysm  in  the  chronicles  of  time  had 
begun. 

So,  also,  a  few  minds  had  caught  fore- 
gleams  of  the  American  Revolution,  its 
incidents  and  outcome.  Franklin,  writ- 
ing from  England  regarding  the  probable 
result  of  a  war  for  independence,  foretold 
its  exact  duration  when  he  said:  ''New 
England  alone  can  hold  out  for  ages 
against  this  country,  and  if  they  are  firm 
and  united  seven  years  will  win  Uie  day."t 

Du  Chatelet,  who  was  the  agent  in 
America  of  the  French  Government, 
wrote  to  Choiseul  in  1768:  ''A  great 
number  of  chances  can  hasten  the  revolu- 
tion which  all  the  world  sees  without 
daring  to  assign  its  epoch.  I  please  my- 
self with  the  thought  that  it  is  not  so  far 
off  as  some  imagine.  .  .  .  To  make 
themselves  independent  the  inhabitants 
want  nothing  but  arms,  courage  and  a 
chief.  If  they  had  among  them  a  genius 
equal  to  Cromwell,  this  republic  would  be 
more  easy  to  establish  than  the  one  of 
which  that  usurper  was  the  head.  Per- 
haps this  man  exists;  perhaps  nothing  is 
wanting  but  happy  circumstances  to 
place  him  upon  an  exalted  theater."! 
He  little  dreamed  that  the  imposing  figure 
about  which  that  historic  struggle  should 
center  was  not  afar,  and  that  when  the 
hour  should  strike  the  destined  leader 
would  appear! 

♦Bancroft,  Vol.  III.,  Ep.  2,  Ch.  7,  p.  76. 
t  Bancroft,  Vol.  in.,  Ep.  2,  Ch.  17,  p.  229. 
1  Bancroft,  Vol.  IV.,  Ep.  3.  Ch.  7,  p.  118. 
I  Bancroft,  Vol.  HI.,  ifp.  2,  Ch.  21,  p.  282. 
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Equally  striking  is  the  ^omng 
tion  by  ^^^^lliam  Livingstone  of  & 
ness  and  grandeur  of  the  America 
public.    As  eaily  as  1768  we  have 
him  this  noble  passage*  sprung  fm 
rich  and  vivid  imagination:    ^ 
religion  and  the  sciences  are  on  the 
to  these  shores.    The  finger  of  God  pdift 
out  a  mighty  empire  to  your  sons.  Tbl* 
land  we  possess  is  the  g^  of  heaven  toil  |"^ 
fathers,  and  divine  Providence  seemti 
have  decreed  it  to  our  latest  postal^ 
The  day  dawns  in  which  the  founditki 
of  this  mighty  empire  is  to  be  laid  faj  fle 
establishment  of  a  regular  Americtn  ooi- 
stitution.    All  that  has  hitherto  been  doM 
seems  to  be  little  besides  the  coDectionrf 
materials  for  this  glorious  fabric    Til 
time  to  put  them  together.    TIm  tnarfer 
of  the  European  part  of  the  £unily  ii  m 
vast  and  our  growth  so  swift  that  bcim 
seven  years  roll  over  our  heads  the  ink 
stone  must  be  laid."  ^    The  spkiidor  4 
our  histoiy  stamps  with  prophetic  di0* 
acter  this  fine  utterance,  nor  can  it  Mt» 
strike  the  curious  mind  that  Jlwmgtm 
foresaw  almost  to  the  hour  the  bq^ung 
of  the  Revolution. 

More  wondrous,  however,  than  a^ 
thus  far  mentioned  in  their  lofiy  antiGipt> 
tion  of  events  destined  to  leave  a  laitiqg 
impress  upon  the  histoiy  of  man  are  mm 
notable  prophecies  of  Thomas  JeffcnoBi 
Tycho  Brahe  and  Schiller.  These  fa 
transcend  in  their  accurate  forecast  any  c( 
those  in  scriptural  narrative  whidi  have 
exercised  the  tongues  and  pens  of  theolo- 
gians, and  which,  if  wholly  authentic  h 
origin,  are  quite  as  doubtful  in  meaning  ai 
the  ambigous  oracles  of  ancient  Greece. 

JeflPerson,  pondering  deeply  the  prob- 
lem of  chattel  slavery,  utteied  the  sdemn 
warning:  ^Nothing  is  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these 
people  are  to  be  free.  .  .  .  It  is  still  in 
our  power  to  direct  the  processes  of 
emancipation  and  deportation  in  sudi 
slow  degree  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off 
insensibly  and  their  way  be  pan*  panv 
filled  up  with  free  white  laborers.    If,  oo 
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contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on, 
lan  nature  must  shudder  at  the  pros- 
held  up."  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
d  contest  which  rent  the  nation  a  few 
ides  after,  these  words  seem  as  if 
:en  by  lips  inspired  from  on  high, 
might  fancy  that  before  Jefferson's 
dy  as  these  thoughts  were  penned, 
e  loomed  the  vision  of  the  mighty  con- 
with  all  its  dread  and  tragic  incidents, 
he  prophecy  of  Tycho  Brahe,  who  is 
tioned  in  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  as 
e  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
:h  astronomic  science  can  boast/'  is 
which  bears  no  little  interest  for  the 
Dus  in  things  occult.  We  quote  from 
writer  of  die  article  "Astrology"  in 
Encyclopedia  Brvttanica:  ''We  may 
2e  a  veiy  remarkable  prediction  of  the 
ter  of  Kepler.  That  he  had  carefuUy 
ied  the  comet  of  1577  as  an  astrono- 
we  may  gather  from  his  adjusting  the 
small  paralax  of  this  comet  to  prove 
assertion  of  the  Aristotelians  that  a 
r  sphere  enveloped  the  heavens.  But 
jes  this  we  find  him  in  his  character 
strologer  drawing  a  singular  predic- 
from  the  appearance  of  this  comet 
mounced,  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  North, 
inland,  there  should  be  bom  a  prince 
should  lay  waste  Grermany  and 
sh  in  1682.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  it 
eU  known,  was  bom  in  Finhmd,  over- 
Grermany  and  died  in  1682.  The 
Iment  of  the  details  of  this  prophecy 
of  course,  nothing  but  a  lucky  hit,  but 
may  convince  ourselves  that  Tycho 
le  had  some  basis  of  reason  for  his 
iction." 

ur  the  most  striking  of  all,  however,  is 
itterance  of  Schiller  anticipating  the 
ome  of  the  revolution  in  IVance,  the 


transformation  of  the  French  Republic 
into  a  monarchy  and  the  marvels  which 
should  be  wrought  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  then  but  an  obscure  officer  of 
artillery  in  the  French  army.  A  reference 
to  this  truly  remarkable  prediction  is 
found  in  Edwin  Emerson's  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (Vol.  I.,  p.  141), 
where  we  find  the  foUowing:  "As  early 
as  1794,  he  [Schiller]  gave  this  forecast  of 
the  main  results  of  the  French  Revolution, 
then  at  its  height:  *  The  French  Republic 
will  pass  away  as  suddenly  as  it  arose.  It 
wiU  pass  into  anarchy  and  this  wiU  end 
in  submission  to  a  despot  who  will  ex- 
tend his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.' " 

The  question  can  not  but  urge  itself 
upon  the  thoughtful  mind,  are  these  in- 
stances mere  happy  guesses?  Or,  in 
some  mystic  way,  do  lofty  spirits  bear  the 
prophetic  faculty  veiled  wiuiin  the  magic 
chambers  of  the  mind?  Or,  again,  are 
great  souls  during  their  highest  moments, 
— as,  indeed,  many  of  the  woiid's  sages 
have  taught, — within  the  silent  toudi  and 
presence  of  earth's  noblest  departed  and 
in  unconscious  communion  with  them, — 
those  who,  for  tens  of  centuries  since  their 
entrance  into  the  ridier  life,  have  ponder- 
ed nature's  mysteries,  have  unlocked  her 
secret  lore  and  have  folded  aside  the  veil 
which  shrouds  the  dim  and  distant 
future?  We  do  not  know.  "There's 
more  in  heaven  and  earth  than 's  dreamt 
of  in  your  philosophy,"  says  Horatio  to 
Hamlet  in  the  play,  and  the  words  are  as 
full  of  tmth  to-day  as  when,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  they  were  uttered  by  the  im- 
mortal dramatist. 

ChABLBB  yAHBET.. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


GEORGIAN   ECONOMIC   IDEALS  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  ^ 


By  J.  Pool. 


TWO  SCHOOLS  of  thought  are 
arising  out  of  the  monstrous  in- 
justice of  our  present  industrial  system. 
One  school  holds  that  in  the  removal  of 
restrictions  lies  the  road  to  freedom;  a 
statement  so  self-evident  that  it  requires 
no  proof.  This  school  is  headed  by 
Renry  George,  who  claims  that  Us 
system  will  bring  about  automatically 
the  largest  production  of  wealth  com- 
bined with  its  fairest  distribution.  The 
other  school  is  headed  by  Karl  Marx  and 
is  known  as  the  Continental  or  Socialistic 
or  German  School.  It  holds  that  the 
State  should  own  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange,  so  that  employ- 
ment shall  be  provided  for  all,  and  every- 
one shall  be  secured  from  want ;  and  this 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  government 
rq^lation  and  direction,  which  would 
extend  ultimately  to  the  most  minute 
commercial  concerns. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  two 
schools  is  in  the  way  they  view  competition. 
Karl  Marx  and  his  followers  say  that 
competition  is  an  evil  and  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  cooperation  should 
be  substituted;  such  cooperation  to  be 
compulsory  if  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand  Henry  George's  proposal  is  clear, 
practical,  simple  and  direct.  It  is  to  place 
a  tax  upon   the    selling  value  of    land, 


and  gradually  increase  it  until  the 
value  disappears.  This  very  competitiaa 
which  now  works  such  evils  would  ttioi 
become  the  most  automatic  and  elastic 
system  of  cooperation  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  It  will  simplify  the  functiom 
of  the  State  so  that  we  would  get  the  bat 
of  all  governments, — ^namely,  that  ipriiich 
b  jelt  the  least;  whereas  the  German  or 
Marxian  system  would  establish  a  gov- 
emment  that  would  be  felt  at  eveiy  tun. 

To  state  the  case  briefly:  the  modein 
world  is  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it 
will  remove  restrictions  and  thereby  go 
on  to  industrial  freedom  and  security,  or 
whether  it  will  go  on  to  further  re^ric- 
tions  and  land  itself  in  industrial  stagna- 
tion and  anarchy;  for  every  fr>iin1niy  . 
man  will  admit  that  our  present  industrial  J 
conditions  cannot  last. 

The  Georgian  system  would  undff- 
mine  the  monopoly  value  of  railways, 
water-works,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  provide  a  fund  that  could  easily 
purchase  these  large  works  from  their 
present  owners  at  their  full  intrinsic  or 
improvement  value,  and  thus  transfer  the 
ownership  to  the  State  without  any  shock 
or  jar  to  commerce. 


J.  Pool. 


Broken  HiU^  Australia. 


THE  MORPHINEUSE. 


By  William  Lee  Howard,  M.D. 


SHE  WAS  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
had  been  married  three  years. 
Her  husband  was  sixty-three  in  years, 
and  older  in  body  and  tissues.  She  was 
well    educated,    rcfined,    sensitive;     he 


of  those  marriages  of  blood  and  boodle 
which  the  church  sanctifies  and  the 
physician  views  with  honor,  for  he 
knows  it  will  result  in  physical  abase- 
ment, psychic  riot  or  adultery  on  the  part 


was  rich,  coarse  and  senile.     It  was  one    of  the  young  woman,  according  to  her 
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iologic  attributes  or  psychic  activi- 
Here  follows  the  stoiy  of  such  a 
iage  as  I  knew  it. 

le  young  woman  had  been  dragged 
large  and  fashionable  hotel  on  the 
oast.  Here  she  met  a  young  man 
ler  own  age  and  culture.  One 
ling  her  husband  was  brutally  in- 
ig  to  her  in  the  presence  of  this 
g  man.  She  retired  to  her  room 
from  that  moment  her  sad,  short 
»egan.  Up  to  this  period  it  had  been 
aracterized.  It  had  been  of  a  child- 
re,  in  that  it  had  not  been  utterly 

nor  beautifully  perfect.  She  had 
wanted  to  think  of,  had  not  cared  to 
se  her  position,  so  her  existence  up 
lis  mominir  had  been  a  disorderly 
>le  of  imp^es.  ead.  pushing  itsi 
ird  in  lively  contest  with  the  others, 
;  toward  recklessness,  others  toward 
;  was  good.  This  motley  group  of 
^ncies  had  been  purposely  indulged 
fostered,  and  any  attempt  to  place 
I  under  moral  cultivation,  selecting, 
iging  or  carrying  them  into  a  beauti- 
hole,  had  been  pushed  aside  as  labor- 
and  useless.  Louise  had  been  afraid 
erself ,  and  always  shrank  from  any 
dedge  of  that  self. 

le  was  now  fearful  of  some  moral 
nity,   perhaps   an   explosion   of  too 

pent-up  nature,  the  rumblings  of 
h  she  was  only  too  conscious  of. 
sat  by  the  window  and  watched  the 
oaching  storm,  grateful  for  some 
rson  from  her  tormenting  thoughts, 
le  storm  increased,  the  rain  no 
er  came  direct  from  the  clouds,  but 

hurled  in  strata  with  wild  and 
tful  vigor.  On  the  southeastern 
son  were  clouds  of  inky  blackness 
ng  before  them  lower  forms  of  mist 
rain  which  met  the  waves'  spindrift 
ingry   combat.     Weird    and    dismal 

the  sea;  its  voice  was  low  but  tense, 
ommous  of  suppressed  anger.  The 
n  became  fascinating  to  Louise, 
she  drew  her  chair  to  the  window 
atch  its  development,  for  it  appeared 
pathetic — in  harmony  with  her  agita- 


tion. The  peaceful  waters  of  yesterday, 
whose  life  of  ebb  and  flow  contentedly  and 
unmurmuredly  passed  on,  were  now 
lashed  and  goaded  into  anger.  As  these 
ideas  arose  in  the  distressed  woman  a 
cynical  smile  appeared  on  her  features, 
dimly  reflected  by  the  wet  window-glass. 
To  the  tears  on  her  cheeks  succeeded 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  and  she  sobbed 
emotionally  for  the  first  time  in  her 
married  life.  She  ran  to  the  bed,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  it,  hid  her  face  in 
the  pillow.  She  tried  to  evade  new 
thoughts  that  pushed  themselves  up- 
ward, but  they  would  not  leave  her. 

A  strong  gust  of  wind,  sharp  and 
decisive,  slammed  the  shutters  of  her 
window,  and  breaking  their  hmges  sent 
them  noisny  x^lS^wn  the^dah's 
roof.  The  crash  aroused  her,  and  again 
she  went  to  the  window.  The  black 
clouds  were  coining  toward  her  in  an 
unbroken  bank.  Every  moment  the  sea 
increased  its  anger.  It  had  ceased  to 
rumble  and  roar,  and  now  hissed;  its 
cadence  was  high-pitched,  its  moanings 
breathless. 

Every  note  of  the  rolling,  surging  waves 
struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  woman 
and  a  response  in  her  troubled  mind. 
There  was  tumult  of  soul,  indecision  of 
thought,  yet  an  understanding  of  the 
storm's  turbulent  message.  It  had  en- 
grossing interest  for  her  and  she  became 
fascinated  with  the  turbulence  of  the 
scene.  Suddenly  her  attention  was 
turned  to  a  material  struggle.  She  saw 
out  to  sea  a  virile  tug  tenaciously  strug- 
gling with  a  huge  and  clumsy  barge,  the 
bodily  remains  of  what  had  been  in 
years  past  a  proud-bowed  clipper  whose 
spread  of  canvas  and  speed  of  keel  had 
been  a  joy  to  gaze  upon. 

The  staiggle  of  the  powerful  tug  to 
pull  its  senile  mate  absorbed  the  attention 
of  Louise.  Only  at  momentary  intervals 
could  the  vesseb  be  seen,  for  they  tossed 
now  on  the  crest  of  a  surging,  whistling 
billow,  now  rolled  in  cavernous  seas. 
Again  would  the  strong  breathing  craft 
rise   and    pull    with   titantic   force   the 
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wallowing  bows  of  its  encumbering  charge. 
The  struggle  seemed  useless  and  cruel 
to  the  willing,  active  partner,  for  the 
plunging  bows  of  the  decrepit  hulk 
could  not  respond  to  the  efforts  of  its 
mate.  The  storm  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  waves  were  being  pounded  and 
compressed  into  huge  and  treacherous 
seas.  The  noisy  clamor  of  the  elements 
seemed  to  be  the  outburst  of  environed 
passion  as  their  wrathful  stridor  or  deep 
roar  followed  each  after  the  other,  and 
the  waves  were  hurled  into  mountainous 
crests,  ridge  beyond  ridge,  rising  in 
tumultuous  fury  to  sink  in  blackness 
behind  the  foam  of  anger. 

Could  the  plucky  and  straining  tug  hold 
its  impotent  consort  until  the  storm  had 
passed?  OhI  why  did  it  not  cut  loose 
and  go  safely  on  its  way?  Why  should 
this  strong,  young,  panting  and  virile 
little  vessel  have  to  go  down  ignominiously 
because  it  was  tied  to  an  old,  useless 
hulk  ?  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Marie 
Boyd's  wife.  She  could  now  only  faintly 
discern  the  two  vessels,  for  the  clouds 
lowered  and  became  one  dark  shroud. 
Yet  Louise  kept  her  eyes  seaward  and 
watched  the  black  pall  pass.  Rapidly 
the  darkness  lessened  and  a  light  like  the 
faint  break  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  east 
Anxiously  she  strained  her  gaze  for  her 
little  hero — ^for  such  had  the  tug  seemed 
to  her — and  unconsciously  her  hands 
were  tightly  clasped  as  she  offered  a  mute 
prayer  for  its  safety.  The  rain  ceased; 
the  light,  becoming  brighter,  brought 
out  in  startling  distinctness  all  the 
features  of  the  storm,  and  every  wave 
seemed  transmuted  into  towers  between 
which  lay  dark  and  gruesome  caverns, 
and  the  spindrift  shooting  from  their 
sunmuts  caused  each  to  wear  a  robe  of 
variegated  light. 

For  a  moment  Louise  forgot  the 
struggle  of  the  brave  Uttle  steamer  as 
the  power  of  nature  was  forced  upon  her 
mind  and  her  imagination  swelled  in 
unison  with  the  sublimity  of  its  awful 
grandeur.  Tliis  state  lasted  but  a  mo- 
ment, for  her  thou^ts  reverted  to  the 


struggle  out  at  sea,  and  again  the  womai*! 
senses  were  strained*  her  thou^ts  aofc 
as  she  eagerly  scanned  the  waters  fortk 
tossing  vessels.  The  heavy  doadsscony- 
ing  overhead  were  spreeul  around  it 
thickening  confusion  and  cast  a  dndah 
ing  aspect  over  the  watcher's  rooa 
But  the  seas  were  lighted  by  the  AeaSA 
Kfe  to  the  eastward,  and  joy  eotnri 
Louise's  heart  as  she  discerned  Ik 
faithful  tug.  Yes,  it  was  alone  nov; 
strongly  pushing  its  way  into  the  huge 
seas,  and  determinedly  nru^lring  for  srfe 
anchorage.  Its  aged  and  useless  com- 
panion was  roUing  in  the  trough  ol  tk 
waves,  helpless,  devoid  of  pride,  impoCnl 
in  action.  Its  short  life  was  sounded  bj 
the  combers,  and  those  insatiate  Molodv 
roared  out  to  their  advancing  fellows  tk 
feast  to  come.  Only  for  a  moment  did 
Louise  give  thou^t  to  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  i^proaching  wreck.  It  vai 
enough  to  know  that  it  would  hive 
carried  into  oblivion  its  brave  and  stiaf 
protector  without  a  thooglit  <tf  its  ml 
duty,  with  a  kno^edge  ci  its  weak 
sdfidmess.  She  saw  die  tug»  stem  don 
holding  its  course  true  and  steady.  B 
was  free — it  was  youthful,  it  was  sIVQ^f^ 
and  had  its  life  and  usefulness  before  it 
OhI  was  this  lesson  for  her?  Was  tiUi 
a  prophecy,  or  was  it  only  the  comnMi 
incident  of  a  storm  ?  She  then  retumgd 
to  the  bed  and  threw  hendf  on  it 
During  her  short  life  she  had  had  bd 
tew  serious  thoughts,  her  mind  hid 
wavered  as  it  liked.  It  could  not  fannn- 
late  any  distinct  acticm,  any  decision— 
she  only  knew  she  was  miserable.  Tim 
was  no  holiness  in  her  marriage;  she  feK 
that.  Had  she  lost  respect  for  sdf? 
Did  anyone  respect  her? 

The  psychic  storm  passing  over  her 
seemed  to  have  torn  asunder  her  Udden 
soul,  to  have  caused  forceful  waves  t» 
wash  away  the  shifting  sands  covenng 
her  wonum's  nature  and  to  bring  fintk 
in  all  their  strength  and  beauty  het 
physiologic  attributes.  Her  yoothfal 
blood  went  tearing  through  the  heretofcic 
unreached  activities,  and  her  heart  sod 
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Lved  in  virginal  serenity.  She  had 
ound  in  a  life  of  indifference  and 
,  but  now  the  springtime  had 
Guid,  like  the  sap  in  budding  trees, 
ns  were  carrjdng  new,  strai^  and 
lous  thoughts  to  her  brain.  Love, 
be  loved,  to  love,  were  the  thoughts, 
be  words,  that  now  overpowered 
'  Your  life  has  been  one  of  torture, 
»"  insulted  Nature  cried  out  to 
'No  longer  flog  or  tease  me,''  it 
ded.  Her  spirit  cried:  ** Release 
must  also  go  with  Nature.  I  am 
\  starved;  and  must  break  from 
A  voice  calmly  but  forcibly 
red  to  her:  ^Live  and  love; 
Oman,"  and  then  the  spirit  in  her 
s  free,  and  lo!  something  quick- 
nd  lived  in  her  heart  and  she  rose 
le  bed  bom  a  woman. 

years  after  this  eventful  psychic 
I  was  called  to  see  her,  and  the 
[  shall  never  forget, 
sat  upright  in  a  high  chair  of  dark 
Her  head,  surrounded  by  glisten- 
adk  hair,  rested  against  ttie  ez- 
carving  of  the  wood  which  formed 
pathetic  frame  for  her  pallid  pose, 
bite,  thin  hands  rested  on  her  full 

her  small  feet,  placed  slightly 
were  on  a  golden  hassock.  She 
owned  in  black,  not  the  somber 
IS  of  mourning,  but  a  rich,  sdntil- 
black.  The  waist  was  cut  low, 
ig  the  bosom  in  its  incipient  and 
ture  process  of  decadence,  a  dull, 
liite;  the  rhythm  of  its  rise  and 
ang  uncertain,  uneven.  A  small 
!id  star  glistened  at  her  forehead, 
ly  buckles  of  the  same  jewels  were 
r  black  satin  shoes.  Her  arms 
Mue,  and  the  flesh  of  the  same 
ss  hue  and  want  of  tone  as  the 
Her  face  and  neck  were  also  of 
hly,  poppied  white.  By  her  side 
small  table  of  the  same  wood  and 
as  the  chair,  and  on  it  a  French 
a  finely  spun,  aromatized  hand- 
sfy  and  a  small,  green  leather  bag. 
Bttte  of  the  chair^s  seat  projected 


beyond  the  woman's  thighs  was  also  of 
the  same  dark  green  shade.  The  thick 
velvet  carpet,  over  which  feet  would 
noislessly  tread,  gave  the  same  color- 
effect  to  the  eye  and  made  a  weird  but 
pleasing  and  quiet  contrast  to  the  maroon 
paper  on  the  walls.  The  ceiling  had  a 
peculiar,  uncanny  effect  on  the  stranger, 
for  it  was  of  spider-web  design,  done  in 
forceful  lines  and  dominant  colors;  black, 
silver  and  ghoulish  green.  Heavy,  dark 
green — almost  blacldsh  green — curtains, 
relieved  by  golden  embroidery,  hung 
against  windows  and  doors.  With  the 
exception  of  the  dominant  ceiling  all  the 
colors  seemed  to  be  suggested  ratiber  than 
pronounced.  You  realize  the  greens, 
gold,  maroons,  the  intense  black  of  the 
gown  and  the  grewsome  whitness  of  the 
woman's  skin,  yet  each  seemed  a  part  of 
the  whole  blended  with  a  peculiar,  sweet 
odor — ^the  nauseous  effect  of  whidi  soon 
disappeared.  But  few  paintings  hung 
on  Uie  walls,  and  these  were  of  a  realistic 
and  soul-repelling  nature.  They  were 
in  harmony  with  the  room  and  its  silent 
occupant,  and  gave  out  pain  or  pleasure 
according  to  the  psychic  responses  of  the 
observer.  One,  a  magnificent  piece  of 
technique  and  coloring,  represented  a 
beautiftil  woman  gowned  for  a  ball. 
It  was  deceptive  in  its  appearance  of 
normality,  for  it  represented  a  soul  of  a 
woman,  the  dose  observer  being  able  to 
see  through  the  gown  and  look  upon  the 
naked  woman  of  flesh  and  passion.  On 
approaching  the  portrait,  this  translu- 
cency  meiged  into  transparency,  and 
then  one  saw  the  beautiful  form  and 
sensuous  flesh.  It  was  startling  in  its 
vividness,  caused  virile  ideation,  and  one 
could  tefi  the  hot  blood  of  desire  pulse 
in  harmony  with  the  original  of  the 
painting.  You  unconsciously  approached 
nearer  this  tempting,  desirous  woman, 
looked  closer  at  the  beautiful  skin,  and 
then  the  blood  rushed  to  your  head  and 
eyes.  But  for  a  second  only  were  you 
enthralled,  for  your  heated  blood  sud- 
denly surged  inward,  leaving  your  skin 
odd,  your  flesh  trembling,  your  body 
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weaky  your  soul  ashamed.  But  the  eyes 
remained  fixed  on  one  horrible  thing 
painted  beneath  the  skin,  for  even  this 
now  became  transparent.  They  saw  a 
sinuous  serpent  whose  tongue  was  the 
needle  and  the  body  the  barrd  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  This  gracefully 
poised  snake  lay  over  the  heart,  his  head 
wakefully  resting  between  the  skinless 
breasts,  his  tail  encircling  the  quivering 
flesh  of  waist  and  hips.  The  bright, 
shining  scales  of  the  pictured  snake  were 
morphine  crystals.  One  shuddered  and 
turned,  disillusioned,  horrified,  but  only 
to  meet  the  meaning  eyes  of  the  portrait 
which  directed  your  gaze  to  another 
portrait  on  the  opposite  wall. 

This  was  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  giri. 
Her  face  depicted  joyous  adolescence, 
the  eyes  were  those  of  e^tical  longing, 
and  beneath  the  skin  showed  the  rich, 
red  blood  of  health — ^the  evidence  of  the 
springtime  of  womanhood.  Only  the 
eyes  of  desire  and  jetty  black  hair  gave 
any  clue  to  the  relation  of  the  original 
to  the  horrible  portrait  opposite,  or  to 
the  living  picture,  the  statuesque,  chilling 
occupant  of  the  chair. 

The  face  of  the  sitting  woman  was 
immobile,  the  head  Juno-poised,  the  dry 
lips  slightiy  parted.  The  eyes  were 
greyish  blue  and  appeared  to  stare  into 
vacancy,  or  perhaps  they  subconsciously 
saw  into  the  dim,  ancestad  past.  Wide, 
wide  open  were  the  fibrillating  lids,  and 
from  them  hung  the  frail  bars  of  the  soul, 
the  even,  long  lashes.  Tense,  gracefully 
rigid,  sat  the  drug-controlled  woman  as 
her  eyes  peered  into  the  fascinating 
unknown.  Not  a  sigh  of  regret,  not  a 
murmur  of  anguish  or  remorse,  not  a 
symptom  of  psychic  consciousness  emi- 
nat^  from  the  dreamer.  She  sat  death- 
like, and  one  imagined  he  could  hear  the 
fluttering  Azrael  departing,  leaving  her 
hopeless,  damned.  Still  she  was  magnif- 
icent in  her  introspective  poise;  she 
looked  the  Goddess  of  Negativenes, 
for  neither  limb  nor  bosom  showed  blood 
or  passion.  Her  stream  of  life  had 
rushed  furiously  on,  and  she  knew  it  had 


left  her  but  the  dregs.  For  a  mo 
tired  smile  pressed  the  hot  lips  tc 
then  th^  relaxed,  and  her  stare  I 
intense,  piercing,  as  though  the  < 
tion  of  body  and  life  had  taken  pli 
the  river  of  consciousness  had 
out,  and  some  sub-human  enti 
entering  and  holding  her  entrai 
a  life  of  the  past  that  '^hath  eb 
had  its  setting." 

The  curtains  parted,  and  at  th 
moment  the  woman's  attitude  c 
to  one  of  forced  interest.  She  res 
arm  on  the  table  and  slightly  i 
her  body  toward  her  visitor. 

"Well,  Doctor,  how  do  you  fin 
to-day?"  she  asked,  as  the  vei 
family  physician  reached  her  side. 

"Badly,  Mrs.  Boyd,  badly.  B 
not  respond  to  any  treatment;  but 
desperately  cries,  as  though  fienc 
sessed  him.  Oh!  the  poor  thing 
much,  much.  I  have  never  seen 
like  his;  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  E 
torture  eveiy  minute.  I  wish  to 
a  specialist;  something  must  be  d( 

The  woman  had  again  relapsi 
her  former  attitude,  and  appearec 
searching   space,   but   a   dose  o 
would  have  noticed  that  she  hea 
understood  eveiy  word  the  doctc 
for   when    he    admitted    he    cou 
diagnose  her  littie  one's  trouble, 
of  half  pity,  half  scorn,  flitted  o' 
pallid  features.     She  acquiesced 
wish  to  bring  a  consultant,  an< 
menced  to  discuss  the  case  when  s 
interrupted  by  several  successive 
and  b^^me  restiess  and  absait  i 
She  picked  up  the  little  bag,  hi 
excused  herself,  and  left  the  room. 

An  hour  later  she  was  again 
room,  and  now  her  gaze  was  fixe 
a  delicately  made  cradle  in  whicl 
tossing,  screaming  child.  Not  {n 
interested  decision  seemed  to  dc 
the  mother,  for  her  attention  was  < 
to  watching  every'  sign  of  agoi 
listening  to  each  distxessful  cry 
litUe  one.  Gradually  the  painf 
tortious  of  the  baby  became  less 
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dal  twitchings  ceased,  the  cries 
ed  to  moans,  and  the  tortured 
*  saw  for  the  first  time  a  smile  of 
t  on  the  child's  face.  She  ap- 
ed the  cradle  and  bent  over  the 
»ne,  kissed  him;  then  dried  the 
lowing  down  her  cheeks.  Then 
ood  over  the  cradle,  her  eyes 
dy  r^arding  the  emaciated,  tiny 
ow  quiet,  gruesomely  still.  Semi- 
)usly  she  uttered  her  thoughts  as 
1  whispering  to  a  wronged  and 
ssoul:  "It's true;  true.  MyGrod! 
$  true.  Oh !  what  a  blessing  I  kept 
nd,  old  doctor.  No,  no,  baby, 
darling,  you  11  no  longer  suffer. 
Qust  go  to  Heaven  where  peace 
Your  life  here  would  be  a  tor- 
seless;  Hell.  All  the  furies  of  the 
d,  all  the  hate,  disgust  and  cruelty 
;  world  would  be  your  constant 
nions  on  this  earth.  Innocent  of 
i  would  be  accused  by  all,  cursed 
helpless  little  one.  Your  mother 
ete  out  her  own  punishment,  will 
le  death-warrant  of  her  soul;  her 
iparted  the  day  it  entered  your 
^,  unconscious  brain.  My  Grod! 
to  do  it  then,  but  your  soul  would 
denied,  and  cast  you  out  a  weak, 
d  body  to  give  me  pain — oh! 
leart-pain.  But  now,  you  11  be 
ree.     This,  darUng,  I  can  do  for 

left  the  room,  but  soon  returned 
le  nurse  who  was  directed  to  watch 
Jd.     Peacefully  he  lay,  peacefully 

first  time.     The  woman  took  up 

and  read,  not  noticing  the  slowing 

tions  of  the  infant.     Night  came 

the  dull,  tiny  lights  concealed  in 
ider-web  ceiUng  gave  a  ghastly 
hat    well    harmonized    with    the 

color-effect   of   the  room.     The 

entered  and  directed  the  nurse  to 
her  dinner.  Then  she  went  and 
at  the  portrait  that  depicted  her 

innocent  childhood.     This  gaze 


was  for  a  moment  only,  for  she  rapidly 
crossed  the  room  and  stood  transfixed  at 
the  aUegoiy  of  herself.  She  looked  at  the 
face,  the  pose,  the  translucent  gown; 
then,  like  the  fascinated  bird  which  help- 
lessly but  surely  approaches  the  undulat- 
ing head  and  scintillating  eyes  of  the 
charming  snake,  she  went  nearer  the 
picture  and  stood  transfixed  before  the 
sireneal  thing  whose  shimmering  scales 
fascinated  and  pleased  her.  For  several 
minutes  she  stood  immovable;  then, 
slowly,  automatically,  approached  her 
child.  Its  respirations  had  ceased. 
Without  any  visible  signs  of  emotion  she 
lifted  the  delicate  eyelids,  struck  a  match 
and  examined  the  pin-head  pupils. 
Grently  closing  the  baby's  eyes  she  rose 
and  went  to  tiie  table,  a  long  sigh  being 
the  only  evidence  of  great  psychic  dis- 
turbance. Picking  up  the  small  bag, 
she  entered  her  dressing-room.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  returned,  glanced  at  the 
quiet  child,  and  resumed  her  seat  in  the 
oak  chair.  The  French  novel  was  taken 
up,  but  aUowed  to  remain  in  her  lap. 
Her  head  sank  back,  her  eyes  closed  and 
she  remained  immobile,  except  for  her 
Ups,  on  which  was  a  faint  smile  of  content. 
Deep  breathing  followed,  and  with  it 
came  a  slight  color  to  the  former  hueless 
cheeks.  The  bosom  rose  and  fell 
rhythmically,  and  seemed  to  have  taken 
on  the  tone  and  fullness  of  virginity. 
The  neck  became  plump  and  throbbing, 
and  the  active  process  of  rejuvenation 
was  apparent.  The  face  and  body  had 
a  strange  appearance,  for  a  new  person- 
ality had  entered,  and  the  good  soul  was 
being  driven  out  by  a  joyous,  sensuous, 
controlling  one.  llie  eyes  opened  wide, 
and  showed  that  harmony  and  peace 
reigned.  The  second  personality  had 
unfolded  its  danmed  soul  and  recognized 
the  happy  end  of  the  babe,  but  not  the 
cursed  act  of  the  murderess. 

William  Lee  Howard. 
Baltimore^  Md. 


COMMON-SENSE  ON  THE  RAILROAD  QUESTIOl 


By  Linton  Satterthwait. 


THIS  is  not  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
railroad  problem;  nor  is  it  an 
effort  to  state  anything  concerning  the 
railroad  question  that  is  not  perfectly 
dear  to  all  who  understandingly  think 
upon  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  an 
endeavor  to  suggest  a  way  of  stating  the 
primal  conditions  of  the  problem,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  the  average  mind  in- 
telligently to  consider  the  reasons  urged 
for  and  against  governmental  ownership 
or  control  of  railroads.  With  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  those  conditions  one  can 
weigh  arguments  to  some  purpose,  while 
without  such  grasp  one  is  likely  to  grope 
blindly  amid  a  confusion  of  conflicting 
statements  and  half-understood  reason- 
ing. 

A  few  casual  conversations  with  such 
individuals  as  one  may  meet  by  chance 
will  convince  one  that  the  average  man 
has  no  dear  conception  of  the  real  nature 
of  a  railroad  or  canal,  as  an  instrument 
of  transportation,  or  of  the  true  relation 
winch  either  sustains  to  the  sodal  body 
or  State. 

That  a  great  railroad  corporation  is  a 
great  business  corporation,  carrying  on 
a  great  business  enterprise,  which  busi- 
ness its  managers  are  privil^ed  to  con- 
duct on  *' business  prindples"  similar  to 
those  which  control  in  large  industrial 
enterprises,  is,  doubtless,  essentially  the 
view  of  multitudes  of  average  intelligence, 
yet  this  conception  of  the  legal  and  com- 
merdal  position  of  our  great  carrying 
companies  is  as  far  from  the  real  position 
as,  in  any  matter,  the  false  is  from  the 
true.  So  long  as  men  hold  to  it,  however, 
thdr  judgment  cannot  be  appealed  to 
for  any  rational  determination  of  the 
question  pressing  upon  us,  as  to  what 
we  shall  or,  periiaps,  must  do,  with 
r^ard  to  the  granting  by  railroads  of 
rebates  and  (Hher  favors  to  certain 
shippers. 


This,  then,  is  an  attempt  tost 
actual  l^al  situation  as  it  must  i 
seen  before  the  bearings  of  the  qi 
can  be  understood,  since  we  cannol 
the  rdations  of  things  until  we  sei 
as  they  really  are. 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  go  back 
time,  within  the  memory  of  me 
Uving,  when  the  transportation  of 
and  persons  was  almost  ezdusivd 
two  kinds  of  highways — natural 
ways  and  ordinary  roads,  more  po 
known  as  highways.  Over  ddic 
of  highways  every  one,  without  exc 
was  legally  and  practically  free  t 
his  own  or  another's  goods  withou 
hindrance.  The  only  conditio 
this  was  not  imposed  by  law  or 
decree  of  other  individuals — ^was 
possess  the  necessary  vchide,  b 
crude,  to  cany  his  property, 
though  he  should  possess  no  mi 
carriage  he  was,  of  course,  free  U 
port  on  the  highway  his  own  pers 
goods  by  his  own  physical  ex 
This  substantially  must  have  be 
condition  of  the  transportation 
in  our  countiy  less  than  a  centu 
It  offered  absolute  equality  of  oppc 
to  all  in  the  way  of  transpo 
Doubtless  the  better-equipped 
carry  goods  more  cheaply,  bi 
greater  economy  in  transportation 
necessarily  be  due  to  the  posses 
better  facilities  by  some,  and  not 
advantage  connected  with  the  h 
over  which  the  well-equipped  a 
equipped  alike  were  free  to  convc 
goods.  Under  our  sodal  system 
could,  with  reason,  complain  o 
inequality.  The  same  highway 
offered  passage  equally  to  the  rich 
the  poor,  and  alike  to  the  conmi* 
irreat  and  to  the  finandaUy  small. 
^  inequality  in  trans^rtation 
exist    between    business    rivab    i 
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when,  with  their  goods,  they 
I  on  the  highway,  and  was  not 
[  by  those  in  charge  of  the  highway. 

was    realized    practical    equality 

shippers, 
e  above  is  substantially  descriptive 

legal  and  the  practii  co  Jtion 

water  and  wagon  transportation 
entury  ago,  it  is  no  less  a  fairly 
te  description  of  the  legal  status, 
L  not  of  the  practical  condition,  of 
dlroad  transportation  of  to-day. 
e  legal  status  of  the  dirt  highway 

eighteenth  century  is,  in  a  broad 
the  legal  status  of  the  railroad  of 
sntieth  century.  The  modem  rail- 
s  no  more  a  business  concern 
exploited  by  its  owners  for  their 

than  was  or  is  the  common  road 
ly.  The  public  has  the  same 
e  claims  on,  and  simUar  rights  in 

se  old  highways  were  largely  owned 
"operated" — ih&t  is,  car^  for — 
public.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
ised  by  public  tax  and  the  use  was 
As  a  taxpayer  the  user  would  con- 
;  to  the  cost,  but  the  use,  as  such, 
ivithout  charge,  while  to  **the 
er  within  the  gates"  the  highway 
fact  free  to  use  without  price, 
ig  with  this  free-highway  system, 
er,  a  diflferent  system  was  some- 
adopted,  in  pursuance  of  what  ap- 
l  to  be  good  public  policy.  Fran- 
were  granted  to  individuals,  au- 
ng  them,  sometimes,  to  take  over 
Etys  already  existing,  sometimes  to 
jct  new  ones,  and  in  return  for  the 
*  improving  and  maintaining  up  to 
cribed  standard  of  excellence  the 
ays  thus  granted  to  them  or  to  be 
acted  by  them,  they  were  authorized 
lect  reasonable  tolls  from  those 
ly  using  the  highways. 
IS  came  the  toU-road  or  turnpike, 
ublic  at  large  were  spared  the  cost 
intenance,  which  cost  was  paid  by 
trsons  actually  using  the  highway, 
shape  of  toUs.  Presumably  they 
k1  the  benefit  of  better  roads  than 


would  under  then-existing  circumstances 
have  been  maintained  by  the  public  at 
large.  The  public  convenience,  there- 
fore, was  the  justification  of  the  toll-road 
or  turnpike.  A  reasonable  profit  to  the 
individuals  who  possessed  the  franchise 
was  regarded  as  only  fair  compensation 
for  the  employment  of  their  capital  in 
road  improvement  and  maintenance. 

Now,  these  toll-roads  or  turnpikes 
were  and  are — ^where  they  still  e^ost — 
as  truly  public  highways  af  were  and  are 
the  streets  and  roads  which  the  public 
open,  improve  and  maintain  at  the  public 
expense.  No  one  ever  dreamed,  or  now 
dreams,  that  any  individual  whose  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  calls  for  the  use  of  such 
highways  is  not  entitled  to  the  same 
service  as  every  other  individual  having 
like  occasion  to  use  the  highway.  No  one 
would  have  thought,  no  one  would  now 
think,  of  tolerating  for  a  day  any  form  of 
favoritism  by  the  directors  or  managers 
of  a  turnpike  or  toU-road,  in  the  way  of 
rebate  or  discrimination  in  tolls,  so  that 
one  business  man  might  cany  his  goods 
to  market  more  cheaply  than  his  rival. 

If  perchance,  in  the  days  of  exclusive 
wagon-transportation  on  land,  a  coal- 
deposit  should  exist  along  the  line  of 
such  a  toll-road,  any  system  of  toll-rates 
by  means  of  winch  some  of  the  owners  of 
that  deposit  could  mine  and  transport  to 
market  their  coal  while  others  similarly 
situated  could  not  do  so  with  profit, 
would  have  raised,  would  now  raise, 
under  such  conditions,  such  a  storm  of 
indignant  protest  from  an  outraged  public 
that  the  offending  corporation  would  be 
disciplined  by  the  courts  or  l^islature, 
or  by  both,  as  soon  as  the  facts  could  be 
brought  to  official  notice. 

If  the  managers  of  such  a  toll-road 
should  themselves,  either  as  individuals 
or  through  the  medium  of  another  cor- 
poration, become  themselves  the  owners 
of  part  of  the  coal-beds  along  the  line  of 
their  road,  and  while  keeping  the  road 
open  as  a  public  highway  to  aU  other 
traffic,  should  by  some  scheme — ^by  ex- 
cessive tolls  or  c^erwise — ^make  it  prac- 
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tically  impossible  for  other  individual 
owners  of  coal-lands  along  their  road 
to  mine  and  sell  coal»  th^  themsdves 
meanwhile  mining  their  coal  and  trans- 
porting it  over  their  road  to  the  nearest 
town  at  monopoly  prices,  such  a  condi- 
tion would  be  suffered  to  continue  only 
long  enough  for  the  fact  that  it  did  exist 
to  permeate  the  public  mind. 

In  short,  the  pubhc  understood,  now 
understand,  that  the  ordinary  highway 
or  the  public  toll-road,  is  a  highway 
created  by  and  maintained  for  the  public, 
that  eveiy  one  of  the  public  has  a  right 
to  use  it,  absolutely  on  the  same  terms 
accorded  to  eveiy  one  else,  and  that  a 
denial  of  that  right  by  any  official  having 
charge  of  such  highway  or  toU-road 
would  be  an  outrage  so  gross  as  to  be 
unthinkable. 

Now  but  for  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  we  might  still  be  trans- 
porting our  goods  and  persons  over 
highways  of  the  character  described,  with 
no  rebate  question,  no  railroad  problem, 
to  vex  us. 

With  the  discovery  that  steam  could 
be  appUed  through  the  locomotive  to  the 
transportation  of  goods  and  persons  on 
a  grand  scale  and  at  a  rapid  pace,  a  new 
kind  of  public  highway  was  called  for 
and  a  new  development  of  our  highway 
system  became  a  necessity.  No  change 
in  principle,  however,  was  involved. 
Expediency  alone  would  dictate  the 
phase  of  liiat  development.  The  public 
already  owned  and  ** operated''  a  part 
of  its  highways;  others  it  had  turned 
over  to  private  individuals  incorporated 
as  turnpike  companies,  to  be  maintained 
and  **  operated  **  solely  for  the  public  use 
and  convenience,  for  the  use  of  which  a 
reasonable  toll  might  be  exacted  from 
all  the  users  alike. 

It  was  open  to  the  public — ^that  is, 
the  State — to  say  that  it  would  pursue 
the  same  policy  in  the  opening,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  new  kind  of 
highway  suitable  for  transportation  by  / 
steam-power.  It  might,  if  deemed  ex-/ 
pedient,  build,  equip  and  operate  somej 


and  grant — exactly  as  in  the  case 
turnpikes  or  toU-roads — franchL 
individuals,  as  railroad  corporatio] 
thoriadng  them  to  construct,  equi 
maintain  a  steam-power  highway 
monly  known  as  a  railroad,  to  beo[ 
solely  for  the  public  use  and  convei 
for  ihe  use  of  which,  precisely  as 
case  of  the  turnpike,  a  reasonable 
might  be  exacted  from  all  users  ali 

It  the  former  plan  should  be  a 
it  would  be  an  extension  or  devdc 
of  the  free-highway  system — sav< 
haps,  in  the  matter  of  charges  ft 

If  the  latter,  it  would  be  an  ext 
or  development  of  the  toll-road  s 
In  some  countries  the  public  m 
new  condition  of  the  transpo 
problem  by  extending  their  sysl 
publicly-constructed  and  publid} 
tained  highways  through  the  b 
and  operating  of  their  own  rai 
just  as  they  build  and  mainta 
simpler  forms  of  highways, 
maintaining  the  steam  highwa 
ch^^TTthose  using  theTSthc 
by  general  taxation  as  in  the  case 
other  highways.  This  was,  as  ha 
observed,  no  real  change  of  syste 
was  merely  a  development  of  the  : 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  cl 
conditions  of  transportation. 

Our  country  might  have  pursu< 
same  policy  and  been  perfectly  con 
with  its  past.  A  different  cours< 
however,  deemed  expedient,  or 
events  was  adopted,  and  its  justifi 
must  rest  on  expediency.  We  ch 
extend,  not  the  system  of  our  pu 
maintained  and  publicly-operated 
ways,  but  the  system  of  toll-road 
structed  and  operated  with  private  c 
by  corporations  composed  of  privf 
dividuals.  This  likewise,  as  abo^ 
served,  was  no  change  of  system, 
also  was  merely  the  extension  and  de 
ment  of  an  existing  system  to  me 
requirements  of  the  dianged  con< 
of  transportation. 

Thus  a  privately-owned  railroad 
a    business    establishment    It    h 
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t  toU-road,  evolved  from  trans- 
on  conditions  and  brought  down 
The  railroad  managers  relatively 
egally  sustain  exactiy  the  same 
a  to  all  of  the  public  having 
>n  to  make  use  of  their  steam- 
highways  as  the  managers  of  the 
id  sustain  to  all  of  the  public 
;  need  to  travel  over  their  tum- 
t)ad.  Whatever  difference  of  re- 
may  exist  in  practice  is  due  to  a 
sion,  not  to  a  development  of  the 

• 

s,  then,  is  the  key  to  an  under- 
dg  of  the  underljring  principles 
iditions  involved  in  the  railroad 
m.  If  one  is  perplexed  by  state- 
of  railroad  magnates  or  by  argu- 
of  attorneys,  let  him  but  apply  to 
dlroad  question  under  discussion 
»t  here  suggested  of  the  turn- 
road  and  its  public  functions, 
le  can  not  go  far  astray.  This 
>e  a  safe  guide  so  far  as  the 
d    company's     relations    to    the 

and  to  shippers  are  involved, 
t  the  fact  never  be  lost  sight  of  that 
3ad  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 

highway,  specially  constructed 
blic  authority,  solely  for  the  pur- 
f  enabling  the  public  to  make  use 
pecial  method  of  travel  and  trans- 
ion.  Were  it  not  a  practical  im- 
ility  in  operation,  there  would 
to  be  no  reason  in  principle  why 
ds  should  not  be  open  to  every  one 
his  private  car  over  the  tracks  just 
ry  one  may  run  Ins  private  vehicle 
le  ordinary  highway  or  sail  his  own 
>n  the  natural  waterway  or  on  the 
al  water-highwajrs  known  as  canals, 
it  is  above  said  concerning  rail- 
will  apply  substantially  to  canals, 
are  but  supplementary  to  the 
1  water-highwajrs  and  have  been 
icted,  in  some  instances  by  the 
and  in  some  instances  by  private 
.  through  public  grant  of  franchise, 
must  sustain  the  same  relation  to 
blic  making  use  of  water  transpor- 


If  the  views  above  set  forth  are  correct 
— and  proof  of  their  unsoundness  is 
challenged — any  one  who  accepts  and 
comprdbends  them  will  see  very  deariy 
certain  things.  He  will  see  that  railroad 
rebates  cannot  on  any  principle  of  public 
policy  be  defended.  He  will  see  that 
any  kind  of  freight  discrimination  is  an 
offence  against  public  law.  He  will  see, 
beyond  the  power  of  sophistry  to  blur  his 
vision,  that  restriction  of,  or  any  interfer- 
ence in,  the  mining  and  sale  of  coal  by 
railroad  corporations  is  a  crime  against 
society  and  against  natural  law.  And 
seeing  these  tibings  clearly,  he  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  think  straight.  He 
will  probably  be  led  in  his  thinking  to  the 
conclusion  tiiat  unless  a  sure  way  can  be 
found  to  make  the  railroad  service  to  the 
public  equal  and  just  to  all,  then  govern- 
ment-ownership and  operation  of  the 
railroads,  in  spite  of  undoubted  objections, 
is  as  inevitable,  as  necessary,  as  with  the 
advent  of  steam-power  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  itself,  and  for  the 
same  reason, — ^to  wit:  that  aU  the  public 
may,  subject  to  proper  and  uniform  rates, 
have  the  free  and  equal  use  of  steam- 
power  highways  for  the  transportation 
of  their  goods  in  that  interchange  of 
conmiodities  which,  under  natural  laws, 
should  lead  to  an  increase  of  wealth 
among  the  many  rather  than  to  the 
gathering  of  that  wealth  into  the  hands 
of  the  few. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  here  suggested 
that  govemment-ownerslnp  is  necessarily 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  Another  way 
out  may  be  found.  But  it  follows  from 
what  has  here  been  shown,  that  the  objec- 
tion so  often  made  to  state  or  government- 
ownership  of  railroads  that  such  owner- 
ship is  **  socialistic  **  is  without  merit. 
The  term  **  socialistic,"  as  thus  used, 
doubtiess  implies  the  employment  of  gov- 
ernment powers  and  the  use  of  public  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  a  part,  only,  of 
the  public,  or  the  taxing  of  property  for 
the  benefit  of  the  propertyless.  In  this 
sense,  however,  a  state-owned  railroad  is 
less  **  socialistic  "  than  are  our  dfystreets 
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and  free  oountiy  roads.  More  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  modem  stone  roads.  For 
the  free  public  roads  are  maintained  as 
highways  by  a  tax  on  all  property  for  the 
benefit — it  might  be  said — of  a  part  only» 
who  drive  over  them,  while  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  state  or  government-owned 
steam-power  highway,  doubtless,  would 
be  collected  of  those  who  actually  should 
use  it.  If,  then,  one  will  but  view  the 
railway,  not  as  a  great  business  enterprise 
but  as  a  public  highway  it  will  be  easy 
to  laugh  at  the  specter  of  ''socialism'' 
which  is  sometimes  conjured  up  to  fright- 
en people  from  the  exercise  of  their  rear 
soning  powers  and  it  will  be  plain  that 
the  old-time  highway  is,  in  sober  fact. 


more  ''socialistic,''  more  "patenalistk' 
than  a  state-owned  railroad. 

But  it  is  meant  to  show  here 
must  be  the  test  of  any  remedy  offered 
a  satisfactory  solution  and  that  that 
is:  will  the  proposed  remedy  secure 
the  public  using  the  railroads  the 
service,  relatively  speaking,  whidi  tt|j 
public  gets  from  a  public  tdl^otd!i 
The  test  is  simple  and  its  applicitioti 
will,  it  is  submitted,  dear  up  the  mindi 
of  many  who  have  but  vague  ideas  ai 
to  the  l^al  status  of  railroads  and  their 
relations  to  the  public. 

Linton  SAiTEBTHWArr. 
Trenion,  N.  J. 
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Chapter  XX. 


WHEN  liAN  IS  NOT  WATCHING  MAN. 

I  THINK  the  beet,  the  Uessed  beet, 

Are  better,  wiser  far  than  we. 
The  YOj  wild  birds  in  the  trees 

Are  wiser  far,  it  seems  to  me; 
For  loye  and  li^t  and  sun  and  air 
Are  theirs,  andnot  a  fait  of  care. 

What  bird  makes  daim  to  all  God's  trees? 

What  bee  makes  daim  to  all  God*s  flowers? 
Behold  their  perfect  hannonies. 

Their  common  hoard,  the  common  hours! 
Say,  why  should  man  be  less  than  these. 
The  hi4>py  birds,  the  hoarding  bees  ? 

The  birds?    What  bird  hath  envied  bird 
That  he  sings  on  as  God  hath  willed  ? 

Yet  man — ^what  song  of  man  is  heurd 
But  he  is  stoned,  or  cursed,  or  kiUed  ? 

Thank  God,  sweet  singers  of  the  air, 

No  sparrow  falls  without  his  care. 

O,  brown  bee  in  your  honey-house! 

Could  we  like  you  but  find  it  best 
To  common  build  and  peace  espouse. 

To  common  toil,  to  common  rest. 
To  common  share  our  sweets  with  men — 
We  sordy  would  be  better  then. 

'•'TT^HBEE  other  things  I  constantly 

X     wonder  at  here,"  was  his  remark 

to  her  one  morning:    ''The  marvelous 

growth  of  your  groves ;  the  law  and  order; 

^Bsgun  In  tbe  Deoember,  1904,  l»a«. 


and  the  large  intelligence  of  your  pec^e." 
''In  the  first  place,  to  answer  you  in 
order,  we  have  here  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year»  in  which  to 
toil,  fashion,  build.  Besides  that,  these 
trees,  plants,  cereals,  and  all  things  that 
spring  from  the  earth,  have  twelve  full 
and  fervid  months  in  which  to  grow, 
while  in  most  places  they  have  but  four, 
six,  or  seven  at  the  farthest.  So  you  see 
that  we  have  three  or  four  times  as  many 
days  and  months  in  the  year  here  as  in 
many  places.  All  that  this  desert,  so- 
called,  was  waiting  for  came  when  we 
brought  the  rain  and  led  the  water  down 
from  the  trout-streams  or  up  from  our 
artesian  wells.  The  water  followed  these 
channels  and  furrows  down  through  the 
dust  and  mud,  the  dust  was  water»l,  the 
mud  was  drained,  all  by  means  of  this 
same  force,  and  in  this  same  furrow  we 
planted  the  banana-slip,  the  olive-branch, 
the  mulbenjr-tree,  and  aU  other  sorts  of 
trees  from  all  lands.  Then  we  had  only 
to  widen  and  duplicate  the  furrows,  and 
sow  them  with  rice,  then  dam  the  furrow, 
and  it  was  flooded  and  brou^t  to  per- 
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1  without  further  effort.  Cane, 
,  maize,  all  things  under  the  sun  in 
ame  to  us  and  nourished  us  almost 
it  a  stroke  or  a  bit  of  hdp  from  our 
And  now  here  is  one  thing  I 
>^  you  to  note  distinctly.  We  not 
ave  had  all  the  time  that  Grod  has 
us  because  of  a  kindly  dime,  but 
^e  husbanded  it.  We  have  cherish- 
cl  housed  and  husbanded  time  as 
do  gold.'* 

looked  into  her  face  inquiringly. 
mil  explain,"  she  said.     **  Civilized 
)0-called,  spends  his  time  in  watch- 
3  fellow-man.     How  many  men  in 

are  really  at  work?    One!    Yes, 

greatest  city  of  earth,  London,  it 
:en  men  to  watch  and  keep  that  one 
it  work.  In  the  country  the  pro- 
1  of  workers  and  watchers  is  about 

divided.  Sometimes  these  English 
t  into  their  heads  to  hang  one  of 
number.  They  actuaUy  spend  a 
e,  or  what  would  fully  aggregate  a 
ifetime,  in  taking  that  one  man's 
But  we  have  no  bankers,  no  land- 
no  brokers,  no  soldieris,  no  jaiJieTS, 
srs  indeed  of  any  sort  set  to  watch 
ves.  So  you  see  we  have  to  our- 
aU  the  time  that  Grod  and  a  genial 
can  give.  And  this  answers,  in 
lort,  at  least,  your  first  inquiry. 
;  for  the  second,  our  law  and  order, 
ind  that  here,  here  with  the  savages, 
ed.     It  is  true  they  had  only  the 

we  have  given  the  germ  growth, 
had  laid  tibe  keel  of  our  ship  of 

we  have  helped  to  launch  it,  that  is 
fou  see  the  Indian  is  and  always 
she  went  on,  *'  the  truest  and  most 
t  communist.  All  the  lands,  horses, 
2ts  of  the  fields  and  chase,  every- 
but  the  bow  in  his  hand,  was  as 
the  property  of  his  brother  as  him- 
And  so  there  was  no  stealing; 
was  no  temptation  to  robbery  or 
ir  for  money  or  property.  With 
dllstone  of  temptation  taken  from 

a  man's  neck,  see  how  tall  and 
he  would  stand!  Take  away  the 
ition  to  lie  from  the  clerk  who  sells 

from  the  grocery-man,  the  poli- 


tician, all  people,  in  fact,  who  live  in 
idleness  upon  the  toil  of  others,  and  see 
what  a  long  and  a  strong  step  forward 
man  has  made,  and  how  little  friction 
will  then  be  found  in  the  machine  of  law 
and  order.  We  have  conserved  all  that 
was  good  in  the  Indian's  life,  and  dis- 
carded that  which  was  outgrown.  We 
have  continued  the  conmion  ownership 
of  nature's  storehouse,  and  left  to  the 
individual  the  fruit  of  his  own  toil. 

"'  And  now  as  to  the  third  object  of  your 
wonder,"  she  said.  "We  had,  as  you 
well  know,  long  contemplated  a  colony 
in  Palestine,  but  we  finally  saw  that  this 
would  be  only  a  garden  for  the  thistles,  and 
when  the  crisis  came  we  were  quite  ready. 

"'I  had  at  hand  the  material  for  the 
new  order  of  things,  so  far  as  brave  hearts 
and  ready  hands  could  make  it.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  to  transfer  ourselves  to  the 
spot  where  we  were  to  set  up  our  taber- 
nacle of  pure  worship,  like  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  True,  we  were  not  nearly  so 
numerous  then  as  now,  but  all  the  time 
our  friends  have  been  coming;  and  now, 
of  course,  since  aU  things  flourish  so 
wonderfully,  they  will  come  in  astonishing 
numbers.  And  th^  will  be,  as  they  have 
been  from  the  first,  of  the  very  best, — 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  man  and 
his  glorious  destiny;  men  and  women 
who  care  for  man,  and  are  content  to  let 
Grod  take  care  of  himself;  men  and 
women  who  dare  not  presume  to  speak 
for  Grod,  but  keep  silent  and  let  him  speak 
for  himself;  men  and  women  who 
devoutly  adore  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful, — Clovers,  believers;  men  and 
women  who  here  have  time  to  meditate  and 
see  more  clearly;  men  and  women  who 
with  that  dignity  of  soul  winch  is  the  only 
true  humility,  and  that  humility  of  soul 
which  is  the  only  true  dignity,  begin  to  see, 
and  to  say  lovingly,  one  to  another:  *  The 
Infinite  God  is  **  die  aggregate  man.' 

Chapter  XXI. 

LESSONS  NOT  IN  BOOKS. 

Man's  books  are  but  iiMn*8  ahihabet; 

Bmnd  and  oo  bis  lenons  Be — 
The  kisoos  of  tiie  violet. 

The  laige,  gold  letten  of  tbe  dgr. 
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ONE  day,  in  his  quiet  rounds  through 
this  new  Eden  on  earth,  and  when 
quite  alone,  he  came  upon  a  group  of 
gray-haired  and  serene  men  and  women 
of  most  venerable  aspect.  They  were 
gathered  in  a  grove  by  a  fountain  near  a 
field  of  com.  Not  far  away  were  herds 
of  cattle  ruminating  on  the  sloping  brown 
hills.  Farther  on  and  still  up  toward  the 
higher  land  were  flocks  of  sheep  under  the 
yellow  pines,  white  and  restful  as  sununer 
clouds. 

As  he  approached  this  quiet  group  of 
venerable  people,  they,  rather  by  act  than 
word,  made  him  one  of  their  number,  and 
he  sat  down  in  silence  on  a  little  hillock 
of  wild  grass  in  the  shadow  of  a  broad 
palm-tree. 

How  perfectly  serene,  how  entirely 
satisfied  they  all  seemed!  how  unlike  the 
garrulous  and  nervous  and  never-satisfied 
old  bodies  of  the  social  worid  in  the  great 
cities  in  winch  he  had  dwelt,  were  these 
tranquil  and  serene  old  women  here! 
They  were  beautiful  women,  beautiful  in 
body  as  in  soul.  They  literally  made 
man  in  love  with  old  age,  even  before 
they  had  opened  their  lips  to  speak  in 
their  low,  sweet  fashion. 

And  these  benign  and  restful  men !  He 
began  to  recall  the  old  men,  old  beaux, 
roues,  whom  he  had  encountered  in 
London,  Paris,  Rome, — ^their  wrinkles, 
powder,  paint;  their  terror  at  the  ap- 
proaches of  time;  their  dismay  at  the 
thought  of  death;  their  lies,  lies  on  their 
lips,  lies  in  every  act  of  their  lives,  their 
lustful  lies  to  women, — ^their  whole  foul 
and  most  despicable  existence. 

"Ah  me,"  thought  he,  **why  may  a 
man  not  grow  in  grandeur  as  he  grows  in 
years,  like  the  mighty  trees  of  the  forest  ? 
Is  a  man  less  than  a  tree  ?  Shall  a  man 
who  is  made  in  Grod's  image  make  him- 
self less  than  a  tree  ?  " 

"We  meet  here,  or  in  some  other  like 
pleasant  place  daily,'*  b^an  one  of  the 
most  venerable  men,  "to  take  lessons. 
We  are  children  at  school,  you  see*'; 
and  he  smiled  pleasantly  on  the  group  of 
gray  heads  under  the  palms  round  about. 

"  But  you  have  no  books." 
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"  We  desire  thought  rather  than  boob.|&&i 
If  Shakespeaoe  found  in  the  books  ci  )im^ 
day  only  *  words,  words,  words/  ^rliilw 
shaU  be  said  of  the  books  now  that  ddiige|B 
the  earth?" 

"  But  we  have  books  every  now  and  thn  1  ^ 
that  gleam  like  lightning  throu^  a  doud."  ^: 

"  Yes,  there  are  veins  of  gold  in  almoit 
every  mountain,  glints  of  light  in  almort 
every  storm-cloud,  as  you  suggest;  but 
why  have  the  storm  at  all  ?  Why  labor 
widi  the  mountain  of  old  errors  or  ttln 
light  from  the  doud,  when  the  worid  is  aB 
light  if  we  will  but  see  the  light  ?  " 

"And  books  will  not  help  you  to  seethe 
light?" 

"  Hold  a  book  up  before  your  face  am- 
tinually,  and  how  much  of  the  sun  can 
you  see  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  earnestly. 
"  No,  the  worid  has  run  all  to  words,  as  a 
luxuriant  garden  runs  to  weeds  in  die 
autumn;  the  press,  the  pulpit — neariy  all 
words,  words,  words!"  said  the  old  man 
finally. 

The  stranger  could  but  recall  the  pro- 
test of  Christ,  as  the  kindly  old  man  con- 
cluded and  was  silent.  He  rememba«l 
that  enduring  truths  have  been  bom  in 
the  desolate  places;  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments came  down  to  us  out  of  the 
most  savage  mountain  ever  seen;  that 
Christ  grew  to  manhood  in  the  woods  of 
Nazareth;  that  the  Koran  was  written  on 
storm-bleached  bones  in  a  cave;  that  the 
face  of  Grod  was  seen  in  the  desert  only 
of  old,  and  that  it  was  only  to  a  housdess 
boy  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  where  he 
found  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  that  the  ladder 
of  heaven  was  let  down. 

"The  one  main  duty  of  man  to  man  is 
to  convince  him  that  death  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  feared,  but,  in  its  ordinary  course, 
to  be  desired  above  all  things,"  said  the 
master  of  the  quiet  little  school;  and  he 
continued :  "  To  convince  him  of  this  he 
must  be  convinced  of  his  immortality. 
He  must  not  only  be  convinced  of  his 
immortality,  but  he  must  be  convinced 
that  he  begins  life,  the  next  life,  precisely 
where  he  attains  to  in  this;  that  in  this 
way,  and  this  way  only,  is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  really  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven. 
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to  convince  a  man  of  his  immortality 
of  the  preservation  of  his  treasures  in 
tven  is  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in 
and  all  that  is  in  him.    In  order  that 
mil  his  senses  may  be  developed,  he  must 
getum    to    nature    and    nature's    God. 
'Why  should  the  silly  sheep  have  sense  of 
4Mg^t,  smell,  taste,  superior  to  our  own  ? 
Why  should  even  a  dog  be  able  to  look  a 
man  in  the  face,  or  smell  his  foot-prints, 
and  know  more  about  him  in  a  minute 
tihan  a  man  may  learn  in  a  year?    Not 
loog  ago,  while  spending  the  night  among 
tiie  cattle,  so  that  I  might  learn  from 
tiiem,  I  saw  some  rise  up  and  move  aside 
and  look,  as  if  they  saw  God  or  angels 
pass;  or  as  if  Christ  had  come  again  to 
companion  with  the  beasts  of  the  stalls." 
The  master  was  silent  a  time;  then,  as 
none  of  his  companions  spoke,  but  all  seem- 
ed inclined  to  listen  further,  he  went  on : 
''Thousands  of  years  ago,  we  know 
man  met  God  and  the  angels  face  to  face; 
but  in  grasping  after  gains,  going  out  to 
battle,    cultivating    osJy    the    sense    of 
acquisition  and  of  destruction,  man  has 
fallen  behind  even  the  brute  in  the  finer 
senses  of  vision  and  apprehension  of  the 
beautiful  and  good.     But  here,  at  last, 
after    all    the    ages    of    blackness    and 
brutality,  man  finds  place  and  time  to 
sit  down  and  meditate  in  silence  and 
soberness,  and  to  live  by  the  precepts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

He  again  rested,  and  waited  for  the 
words  of  others.  As  no  one  spoke,  the 
master  said  to  them: 

"  You  do  well  to  meet  daily,  to  meditate 
continually;  for  never  had  man  such 
responsibility;  because  never  had  man, 
since  that  other  Eden,  such  opportunity. 
You  do  well  to  leave  behind  you  all 
books,  the  dreaiy  histoiy  of  continuous 
crimes  and  bloodshed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  weaiy  round  of  lengthened 
prayers  for  impossible  things  on  the  other 
hand.  You  have  a  right  to  be  happy, 
continually  happy,  as  you  are  here. 
Nay,  more;  I  assert  that  it  is  not  only 
your  right  to  be  happy,  but  it  is  your  du^ 
to  be  happy;  and  beyond  thb  lies  the 
boundless  duty  to  the  worid.    Let  us 


follow  the  footprints  of  Christ,  so  that  we 
may  in  some  fair  day  overtake  Christ, 
and  then  will  the  sad  and  weaiy  worid 
follow  in  our  footprints  and  be  glad  and 
be  good.  Let  us  cultivate  our  senses  by 
pure  and  peaceful  and  unselfish  lives,  till 
we  at  length  have  the  discernment  at  least 
of  dumb  brutes.  Let  us  teach  the  worid 
that  if  it  will  only  lift  up  its  face  from 
money-getting  on  earth  it  may  see  Grod  in 

heaven."  

Chapter  XXII. 

THE  TBULT   BRAVE. 

And  what  for  the  man  who  went  forth  for  the 

rij^ht. 
Was  hit  in  the  battle  and  shorn  of  a  limb  ? 
Whr,  honor  for  him  who  falls  in  the  fight. 
Fads  wounded  of  limb  and  crippled  for  life; 
Give  honor,  give  ^lory  fove  pensions  for  him. 
Give  bread  and  give  shelter  for  babes  and  for  wife. 

But  what  for  the  hero  who  battles  alone 
In  battles  of  thought  where  God  set  him  down ; 
Who  fought  all  alone  and  who  fell  overthrown 
In  his  reason  at  last  from  the  hardness  and  hate? 
Why,  jibe  him  and  jeer  him  and  point  as  you 

frown 
To  that  lowly,  lone  hero  who  dared  challenge  fate. 

God  pity,  God  pardon,  and  God  help  us  all! 
"That  young  man  of  promise,"  wherever  he  be, 
"That  young  man  of  pronuse,'*  wherever  he  fall, — 
For  ful,  he  must  fall,  't  is  a  thousand  to  one, — 
Let  us  plant  him  a  rose;  let  us  plant  a  great  tree 
To  hide  his  poor  grave  from  the  world  imd  the  sun. 

I  tell  you  't  were  better  to  cherish  that  soul — 
That  soldier  that  battles  with  thou^t  for  a  sword. 
That  climbs  the  steep  ramparts  wnere  wrong  has 

control. 
And  falls  beaten  back  by  the  rude,  trampling 

horde. 
Ay,  better  to  cherish  his  words  and  his  worth 
Thiui  all  the  Napoleons  that  ever  cursed  earth. 

"  T   AM  going  to  the  hospital  before 
X     brea^ast  to-morrow;   it  lies  some 
forty  miles  out  in  the  mountains.     We  go 
by  electric  train.     Will  you  go  ?  " 
"  Gladly." 

'"But  flJi,"  and  here  she  was  sad  and 
thoughtful,  **  this  is  a  sad  case  I  am  going 
out  to  look  after.  The  woman  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  princess  by  birth,  and  when  in 
the  worid,  the  struggling  worid  as  you 
know  it,  she  was  always  very  ambitious 
of  distinction.  Thinking  herself  cured  of 
that,  or  rather  hoping  to  become  quite 
cured  of  it  here,  she  came  to  me  osJy  a 
year  ago.  But  alas!  In  less  than  a  year 
after  her  arrival  she  grew  again  ambitious. 
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and,  desiring  a  high  place  as  director,  she 
grew  so  desperate  as  to  tell  a  falsehood  to 
some  others,  who,  Uke  herself,  had  newly 
come  and  had  not  yet  grown  strong." 

"  And  she  was  detected  ?  " 

'*Oh,  no;  not  detected;  not  neariy  so 
bad  as  that.  She  came  and  told  me  the 
next  day;  and  she  then  went  and  told 
aU  to  whom  she  had  talked;  and  when 
the  court  sat  in  judgment  she  stood  up 
and  made  public  confession.  Then  she 
condemned  herself  to  the  hospital  for  half 
a  year.  I  b^ged  the  judge  that  she 
should  not  be  permitted  to  sentence  her- 
self so  severely;  but  the  judge  thought 
the  punishment  none  too  hard,  and  so  let 
her  go  to  the  hospital  the  full  time  for 
which  she  had  sentenced  herself." 

**  For  which  she  had  sentenced  herself  ?  " 

**Yes.  You  see  our  hospital  here  for 
mental  maladies  and  physicisJ  ailments  is 
the  same.  We  try  to  be  even  more  gentle 
with  those  who  have  maladies  of  the 
mind  than  those  who  have  ailments  of  the 
body;  for  a  man  may  lose  a  limb  and  yet, 
if  hLs  mind  is  clear,  he  does  not  suffer 
nearly  so  much  as  one  with  an  afflicted 
mind.  Besides,  a  mental  ailment,  rare 
with  us,  fortunately,  is  much  more  subtile 
and  hard  to  master  than  a  physical  one. 
Take  this  case  for  example.  For  genera- 
tions back,  her  family,  a  most  noble 
Polish  one,  had  been  bitterly  impover- 
ished; and  you  can  easily  see  how  with 
their  pride  and  poverty  together  they 
transmitted  their  miserv  to  this  poor 
friend  of  mine  who  is  now  serving  out 
her  time  in  the  hospital." 

He  found  the  ''hospital"  a  sort  of 
summer  watering-place;  not  a  Newport 
or  a  Saratoga,  however.  It  was  a  Chris- 
tian place,  neither  noisy  in  the  least  nor 
devoted  to  any  sort  of  folly  to  attract 
attention.  All  the  invalids,  mental  or 
physical,  from  down  in  the  valley  were 
here.  The  new  mothers  were  in  a  similar 
retreat  further  on.  He  found  many 
people  coming  and  going,  these  fragrant 
pine-groves  being  cooler  and  the  air  more 
invigorating  than  in  the  great  valley 
below.  AU  the  mental  sick,  ''convicts'* 
we  call  them  in  Christian  lands,  kept 


themselves  at  some  sort  of  work  in  attend- 
ing on  the  physical  sick.  And  yet  the 
numerous  visitors  kept  heaping  atteotkm 
on  the  "convicts";  more  attention,  in- 
deed, did  they  receive  than  those  who  had 
only  bodily  ailments. 

He  was  so  enchanted  with  the  humamty, 
the  heart,  the  real  Christianity  in  all  he  saw 
here,  that  his  whole  soul  was  filled  with 
exultation  at  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

"You  will  have  a  city  here,  such  a 
dty,  in  magnitude  and  gloiy,  as  the  world 
has  never  seen,"  he  said,  as  they  walked 
the  hospital  grounds  together. 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  she  raised  her 
head  and  answered:  "It  is  possiUe. 
But  cities,  great  cities,  as  a  rule,  should 
not  be."  Then  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence:  "True,  we  must  have  centers. 
Each  division  of  the  earth,  natural  or 
artificial,  great  or  small,  must  have  a 
common  center,  a  heart  The  hands, 
the  feet,  aU  have  their  functions  and  they 
aU  have  laws  of  health;  but  wiUi  the 
means  of  transportation  without  cost 
within  the  reach  of  all,  great  cities  wiU  not 
be  built.  Population  in  the  outside 
worid  is  growing  denser  because  of  the 
greed  of  landlords  and  the  folly  of  gnmt- 
ing  railway  privil^es,  which  makes 
transportation  difficult.  With  our  n^iid 
free  transit,  our  railways  supported  out 
of  the  rental  value  of  our  land,  we  keep 
our  city  like  a  garden,  as  you  see.  No,  I 
would  sweep  great  cities  like  New  YoriL 
and  London  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  know  that  sword  and  flood  and  flame 
have  been  against  cities  from  the  first 
dawn  of  history.  Pestilence,  the  very 
hand  of  God,  has  ever  been  turned 
against  all  great  cities.  Children  die  in 
cities,  men  and  women  are  dwarfed  in 
cities.  No  great  man  has  ever  yet  been 
bom  in  a  great  city.  A  city  is  a  sin  and 
a  shame,  a  crime  against  the  human  race. 
Each  man  must  have  his  acre,  his  vine 
and  fig-tree,  his  place  of  retreat,  his  grove, 
his  temple,  his  shrine  where  he  may 
pray,  may  meditate,  may  be  all  himself/' 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  took  the 
cars  for  the  dty. 

(To  be  condvded.) 
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••GET  THEE  BEHIND  ME,  SATAN! 


MR.  BEARD  in  his  cartoon  this  month 
gives  emphasis  to  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  issues  that  has  been  raised  in 
recent  years, — namely,  whether  it  is  ri^t 
for  the  church  of  Grod  to  accept  hush-money 
or  bribes  from  those  who  "devour  widows' 
houses  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  pray- 
ers." Nothing  has  more  clearly  or  start- 
lingly  disclosed  the  influence  of  modem  oom- 
mercialistic  materialism  in  lowering  the  moral 
ideals  that  differentiate  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
from  those  of  the  Pharisees  of  his  age,  than 
the  acceptance  by  religious  bodies  of  dona- 
tions of  money  from  the  master  and  domina- 
ting spirit  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  immoral  history  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  from  the  time  when  it  b^an  to 
mercilessly  crush  out  all  competition  to  the 
hour  when  as  a  triumphant  monopoly  it  held 
the  citizens  of  the  republic  completely  in  its 
power,  is  a  matter  of  unimpeachable  eviden- 
tial record.  The  facts  have  been  brought 
out  in.  the  sworn  testimony  presented  before 
congressional,  legislative  and  other  author- 
ized investigating  committees,  as  well  as  in 
the  admissions  and  signed  statements  of  offi- 
cials in  the  company  and  in  the  conspiring 
railways.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
been  the  master-spirit  who  at  any  period  could 
have  prevented  its  moraUy  criminal  career. 
And  now,  when  there  are  on  every  hand  evi- 
dences of  a  moral  renaissance,  a  general 
awakening  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the 
deadly  peril  to  the  republic  of  trusts  and  mo- 
nopolies of  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
IS  the  most  odious  example,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
adroitly  comes  forward  with  small  donations 
to  churches,  knowing  full  well  that  their  ac- 
ceptance will  practically  gag  the  pulpit  and 
make  numbers  of  ministers  apologists  for  the 
evil  methods  which  more  than  anything  else 
have  corrupted  government  and  imperiled 
free  institutions.  That  he  was  not  miistaken 
in  his  surmises  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  whole- 
sale attempt  to  gloss  over  the  faring  moral 
crimes,  and  by  the  attempt  to  ignore  Uie  vital 
question  involved,  to  shift  the  issue  and  to 
befog  the  public  mind  by  those  high  up  in  the 
religious  councils  whose  greed  for  tainted  gold 
seems  to  have  blinded  their  moral  perceptions. 


How  Mr.  Rockefeller  must  laugh  in  hii 
sleeve  to  see  leading  religious  ligfats  and  (nan 
inent  so-called  rdigious  journals  achiang 
the  acceptance  of  his  gifts,  and  either  exproi- 
ing  ignorance  of  the  immoral  practioea  el  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  or  justifying  its  in- 
iquity. One  can  imagine  him  chiicMing  over 
the  smaU  cost  of  the  outlay  that  has  won  over 
scores  of  clergymen  and  silenced  others.  Be 
gave  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Biiaaions,  while 
his  share  of  plunder  gained  in  the  ahamefnl 
extortions  against  our  people  practiced  by  his 
trust  during  the  coal-stnke  must  have  amount- 
ed to  millions. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  coal-strike  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  was  wholesaling  ofl  in  New 
York  City  at  a  handsome  profit  at  seven  and 
one-half  cents  per  gallon.  When  the  streai 
of  the  people  compiled  them  to  turn  to  oil 
for  fuel,  the  company  raised  the  price  four 
cents  per  gallon;  and,  as  p<Hnted  out  at  the 
time  by  great  metropolitan  journals*  this  in- 
crease in  price  alone  (based  on  the  number  of 
gallons  sold  the  previous  year)  amounted  to 
more  than  ninety  million  additional  doUars 
wrung  from  the  misery  and  distress  of  Amer 
ica's  millions  by  the  richest  trust  in  the  world, 
simply  because  throun^  unfair  means  and 
corrupt  practices  this  great  company  had  been 
able  to  crush  opposition  and  place  the  peo[^ 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  its  ertortions.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  as  the  heaviest  stockholder  in 
the  company,  reaped  the  lion's  share  of  this 
blood-money. 

We  repeat,  when  the  master-^Hrit  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  coiiqMkres  his  enor- 
mous booty  gained  during  this  8ui|^  exhibi- 
tion of  the  beneficence  (?)  of  mon^^xily  with 
the  pitifully  small  amount  whidi  he  has  paid 
to  sUence  Uie  pulpit  and  win  apdogista  in  the 
religious  press  at  the  present  critical  period 
when  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is  awakened 
to  the  iniquity  of  his  corporation  and  its  spoli- 
ation of  the  people,  he  must  conclude  that  the 
so-called  custodians  of  the  consdenoe-thought 
and  moral  energies  of  the  nation  have  more 
elastic  consciences  and  yield  more  readily  to 
the  seductive  influence  of  gold  than  any  other 
class  of  individuals. 
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EDITORIALS. 


ARKING  DEMOCRACY  THROUGH  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 


B  AND   SHADOWS  OF  THE  PRISENT. 

ITE  of  the  many  strong  reactionary 
■ents  and  influences  that  are  iniTnical 
indamental  principles  of  democracy, 
amazing  revelations  of  recent  years 
g  the  presence  of  graft,  corruption 
era!  decadence  of  political  morality 
ut  the  various  ramifications  of 
ent  which  has  paralleled  this  steady 
away  from  the  old  moorings  of  true 
[7,  the  thoughtful  patriot  finds 
[rounds  for  encouragement  in  the 
dgns  of  an  awakening  on  the  con- 
ide  of  public  life;  for  he  remembers 
le  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
ral  awakenings  have  almost  invariably 
owed  by  revolutionary  reforms  that 
t  and  counteracted  the  sinister  evils 
fatened  the  progress  of  national  life 
moral  integrity  of  the  people.  More- 
sre  is  everywhere  apparent  an  in- 

recognition  of  the  importance  of 
ttal  remedies — remedies  that  shall 
sent  conditions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
jid  maintain  the  basic  principles  of 
[7,  or  give  back  the  government  in 
ell  as  theory  to  the  people,  and  at  the 
le  resurrect  the  old-time  dvic  pride 
e  of  duty  or  responsibility  on  the  part 
dual  citizens,  which  is  as  essential  to 
nal  life  of  a  republic  as  is  oxygen 
r  to  a  healthy  physical  organism. 
jTstematic  defeat  of  the  will  and  in- 
'  the  people  through  the  union  of 
d  interests  and  political  machines 
ig  the  people's  mis-representatives, 
must  be  met  by  the  general  intro- 
>f  measures  in  accord  with  the  funda- 
demands  of  democracy,  which,  as 
aptly  put  it,  recognizes  the  supreme 
I  "retained  and  directly  exercised  by 
lie.'*    This  can  be  readily  and  suc- 

achieved  by  the  introduction  of 
ftl  democratic  measures  as  the  initia- 
referendum,  the  right  of  recall,  and 
»nal  representation.  But  while  in 
ment  the  union  of  all  friends  of  free 
ns  in  a  determined  battle  for  these 


vital  measures  is  supremely  important  at  the 
present  crisis  in  our  national  life,  something 
further  is  demanded  to  reawaken  the  dvic 
consdenoe  and  so  impress  the  rising  genera- 
tion with  the  solemn  responsibilities  devolving 
on  every  dtizen  to  steadfastly  perform  his 
dvic  duties,  to  the  end  that  a  real  or  true 
democracy  shall  be  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  future  generations  and  that  newer  and 
grander  achievements  shall  mark  the  higher 
and  nobler  ideals  which  an  ethically  enlight- 
ened free  government  shall  concdve. 

For  many  years  the  more  profound  students 
of  our  political  institutions  have  realized  that 
school,  church  and  home  alike  are  failing  in 
maintaining  the  high  and  fine  dvic  spirit  in 
the  young  which  marked  the  eariy  days  of  our 
history.  Our  fathers,  ri^tly  recognizing 
that  democracy  demanded  an  intelligent 
dectorate,  introduced  our  great  ^stem  of  free 
popular  education,  which  it  was  intended 
should  not  only  train  the  intellect,  but  fit  the 
young  for  the  high  and  solemn  duties  which  a 
republic  justly  demands  from  her  children. 
That  in  this  respect  their  cherished  hopes 
have  failed  of  realization  is  everywhere  ap- 
parent, as  nowhere  are  dvic  obligations  more 
ignored  than  among  the  educated — they  who 
by  union  and  consecration  could  easily  have 
hdd  the  ethical  standard  in  party  and  nation 
so  high  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  be  sacrificed 
as  they  have  been  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  through  the  government  being  aban- 
doned to  rings,  machines  and  consdenodess 
party-bosses,  who  through  conspiracy  or 
partnership  with  public-service  corporations 
and  other  privile^Ml  interests  have  so  sub- 
verted the  government  that  the  millions  of 
America  are  being  S3rstematically  plundered 
on  every  hand  by  the  new  feudalistic  com- 
mercialism, while  the  veiy  prindples  of 
democracy  are  being  undermined. 

These  facts  have  of  recent  years  given  grave 
concern  to  many  of  our  hi^-minded  patriots, 
but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill,  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  of  Fhiladdphia,  to  deariy 
recognize  the  cause  of  this  weakness  and  to 
perfect  in  a  practical  manner  a  plan  by  which 
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the  public  schools  of  America  shall  awaken  a 
deathless  civic  spirit  in  the  young  and  not  only 
fit  them  for  the  exercise  of  good  citizenship, 
but  so  habituate  them  to  perform  their  duties 
that  it  will  become  as  natural  as  the  perform- 
ance of  any  other  serious  obligation  of  life.  By 
his  well-considered  and  practical  plan  the  chil- 
dren early  become  inculcated  with  a  knowledge 
of  public  duties,  while  through  their  daily 
practice  they  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
plastic  brain  so  that  the  pupils  go  forth  from 
the  public  school  with  a  quickened  dvic  spirit 
which  shall  make  democracy  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  life. 

n.  THE  PHILOSOPHIC  REASON  FOB  CIVIC 

DECADENCE. 

In  considering  the  comparative  failure  of 
present  education  to  awaken  the  dvic  spirit, 
Mr.  Gill,  in  common  with  other  serious 
students,  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  early  years  of  our  history  there  was  a 
general  independence,  a  wholesome  feariess- 
ness  of  thought,  an  impatience  at  anjrthing 
that  was  fundamentally  unjust,  a  moral 
stamina  and  courage  that  made  men  dare  all 
for  the  defence  of  the  prindples  of  justice, 
equity  and  the  essential  ri^ts  of  man.  He 
noticed  also  the  general  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  that  the  nation  had 
certain  claimB  upon  him;  that  there  were 
duties  which  were  incumbent  upon  all  true 
friends  of  republican  institutions  that  could 
not  rightly  be  ignored  or  shifted  to  others' 
shoulders.  He  also  perodved  that  in  those 
eariy  days  the  children  were  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  formative  years  under  the  home 
influence,  and  the  home  life  was  a  dominant 
power  in  impressing  the  plastic  mind.  Here 
vFas  devdoped  diaracter  and  rugged  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  spirit  veiy  impatient 
with  arbitrary  customs,  especially  when  those 
customs  were  conodved  to  be  unjust. 

Later  the  conditions  of  life  were  revolu- 
tionized. The  factory  and  mill  arose,  and 
other  revolutionary  changes  due  to  invention 
and  the  introduction  of  steam  changed  the 
old  order;  and  these  new  conditions  made 
the  old  home  life  more  and  more  unpossible 
in  so  far  as  many  were  concerned.  To  meet 
the  changed  condition  the  extension  of  the 
school  terms  and  the  general  improvement  or 
elaboration  of  the  schoob  were  resorted  to. 
The  friends  of  popular  education,  however, 
failed  in  two  vital  particulars.  They  laid  too 
much  stress  on  mere  intellectual  training,  not 


recognizing  that  with  the  lessening 
home  life  of  the  child  the  devdopD 
character,  the  sturdy  republican  idn 
the  dvic  spirit  would  receive  less  ei 
than  heretofore.  They  failed  to  reoogo 
under  the  new  order  ihe  home  was  nc 
the  dominant  moulding  factor  in  d 
Hence  no  adequate  provisions  were  m 
the  proper  development  of  the  dvic  s 
the  school  S3r8tem;  while  a  second  er 
made  in  transplanting  the  did  sys 
autocratic  rule  that  had  been  in  pra 
monarchal  lands,  instead  of  ingHlling  j 
management  of  the  school  the  d^ 
spirit  or  giving  the  young  that  large  s 
the  maintenance  and  canying  fom 
school-government  that  should  awak 
hold  in  vigorous  life  the  moral  enthus 
the  young,  encouraging  at  onoe  the  ix 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  while  devdop 
knowledge  of  government  and  impress 
grave  sense  of  the  duty  and  respoi 
which  it  imposes. 

To  Mr.  Gill  as  periiaps  to  no  one  be£ 
came  the  force  ci  this  fact,  so  stiangd 
looked  by  democratic  educators.  He 
by  inspiration  that  the  autocratic  s^ih 
present  educational  system,  however 
able  for  the  training  of  those  destinec 
ruled  by  monarchs  and  classes,  w 
favorable  to  the  making  of  democrats 
child-mind  through  sevml  years  was  ! 
ated  to  be  unquestionin^y  ruled  bj 
minds.  The  fomiative  period  was  spen 
the  domination  of  the  autocratic  spirit,  i 
multitude  of  the  young  were  trained 
questioningly  obey,  to  do  as  they  were 
in  a  word,  to  accept  the  orders  given, 
were  trained  to  be  subjects,  not  sove 
to  be  ruled,  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  rulin| 
Here,  then,  was  the  key  to  the  Strang 
nomenon  that  the  educated  left  schm 
little  or  no  adequate  sense  of  dvic  dut 
the  obligations  which  devolved  upon 
and  having  been  taught  and  habitua 
obey  in  government  during  the  for 
period,  they  had  naturally  enough  beo 
accustomed  to  act  on  the  initiative  of 
or  under  orders,  that  they  fell  into  the  p 
grooves  and  followed  the  dictates  of  it 
or  the  machine. 

Thus   the   politics  of  dties,   and  li 
the  states  and  of  the  nation,  came  m« 
more  under  the  control  of  the   unedi 
and  especially  of  those  unschooled 
fundamental   ideals   and   vital   demai 
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racy.  Men  innooent  of  ethics,  domina- 
egotistic  or  selfish  motives,  became  the 
^spirits  in  govenmient  and  in  conmier- 
Fe,  exercising  their  masterful  influence 
rsonal  advancement  or  gain. 

recognition  of  these  two  fundamental 
esses  in  our  public-school  system  and  the 
tion  of  the  fatal  result  to  free  institu- 
ted Mr.  Gill  to  seek  a  rational  and  prac- 
lan  by  which  the  school  should  nobly  per- 
be  high  and  to  a  republic  most  essential 
>n, — that  of  fostering  a  fine  dvic  con- 
i  and  habituating  the  child  to  the  prac- 
civil  or  political  duties  in  school,  so  that 
Id  become  a  part  of  his  after-life ;  a  duty 
r  a  moment  to  be  ignored  or  neglected, 
once  set  to  work  to  perfect  a  plan  by 
the  dvic  spirit  and  the  practical  duties 
•mocratic  dtixen  should  become  real  and 
arts  of  the  American  child's  education. 

:e  school  cmr  ab  a  practical  bul- 
wark   FOR   DEMOCRACY. 

results  of  his  labors  were  at  length  laid 
a  number  of  the  most  progressive  educa- 
d  high-minded  patriots,  and  they  quickly 
ized  in  the  prc^xMed  plan  a  real  remedy 
t  grave  defects  of  democratic  education, 
an  elaborated  by  Mr.  Gill  comprehended 
^  every  public-echool  the  theater  for  a 
[pal  government.  In  fact,  every  school 
lopts  this  method  receives  a  charter  from 
ud  of  education,  and  thenceforth  the 
tn  govern,  aided  from  time  to  time  by  the 
thetic  suggestions  of  the  teacher.  Un- 
eir  charter  they  form  a  complete  dty 
ment,  each  room  corresponding  to  a 
the  government  of  the  whole  bdng  ad- 
ored by  a  mayor,  board  of  coundlmen, 
,  policemen  and  other  officials,  all  elected 
m  of  ten  weeks  by  the  free  and  fuU 
ise  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  School  City. 
Tring  to  the  need  and  practicality  of  the 
City  movement,  the  manual  recently 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of 
elphia  says: 

le  duties  of  dtizenship  are  so  simple,  easy, 
d  far  between  where  dtizens  in  general 
thful,  that  statesmen  and  scholars  have 
to  recognize  that: 

.6  habit  of  performing  the  few  duties  of 
ship  is  an  art,  and  must  be  learned  as 
)ractical  arts,  by  a  long  apprenticeship 
x>mpetent  instruction .  Conducted  with 
ht  spirit,  this  is  both  simple  and  easy 


and  a  joy  to  all  concerned,  but  the  ri^t  habits 
of  life  cannot  be  formed  except  by  long  prac- 
tice. 

"Since  the  development  of  great  factories 
and  other  establishments  which  separate  boys 
during  the  character-forming  period  of  their 
lives,  from  their  parents,  successful  dvic  appren- 
ticeship can  be  carried  on  in  the  schools  and 
nowhere  else  so  well,  if  at  all." 

nr.  PRACTICAL  SUCCESS  OF  THIS  IDEAL  MEAS- 
URE FOR  FOSTERING  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  first  practical  experience  in  the  plan 
carefully  elaborated  by  Mr.  Gill  was  made  in 
1897.  It  proved  even  more  successful  than  its 
friends  dared  to  antidpate.  Since  then  it  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  normal  schools, 
in  puUic  schools  of  various  grades,  from  the 
lowest  to  thehig^iestyand  also  in  Cuba  when  the 
public-school  system  was  introduced;  for  so 
marked  had  been  the  success  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere  that  when  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment occupied  this  island.  General  Wood 
employed  Bir.  Gill  to  introduce  his  method  into 
the  Cuban  public-school  system  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  government  of  occupation. 
The  success  was  most  gratifying  and  pro- 
nounced, proving  that  the  duld-mind,  even 
when  it  has  had  no  educational  advantages,  is 
quick  to  catch  the  hi^,  fine  enthusiasm  of 
tiie  teadier  and  soon  takes  great  pride  in  the 
government  and  disdpline  of  the  sdiool  in 
which  a  u  a  pari  of  the  reiponnble  govern- 
ment. The  manual  to  which  we  have  rdferred, 
after  describing  the  success  in  Cuba,  sajrs: 

"There  are  many  successful  School  Cities 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  movement  is 
developing  elsewhere. 

"In  July,  1898,  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Public  Education  authorised  the  establishing 
of  one  School  City.  In  1908  they  authorized 
its  introduction  into  all  sdiools  appl3ring  for  the 
privilege,  and  thirty  sdiools  availed  themselves 
of  it  b^ore  June,  1904.  In  the  fall  the  revised 
charter  was  authorised  and  the  Board  began 
the  systematic  introduction  of  the  method,  with 
a  view  of  puttiog  it  into  all  schools  as  soon  as 
practicable." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  the 
movement  has  be^  in  practical  operation  for 
a  number  of  years  it  has  steadily  grown  in  favor. 
Thus  we  find  Professor  Myron  T.  Scudder, 
the  head  of  the  State  Nomud  School  at  New 
Paltz,  New  York,  thus  testifying  to  the  result 
in  his  own  school: 
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"The  School  City  oiganized  in  this  school 
SiYe  years  ago  is  in  more  Tigorous  operation  than 
ever,  and  is  a  powerful  factor  in  our  dafly  work. 
To  me  it  is  simply  indispensable  as  an  aid  in 
sdiool  management,  and  I  would  not  think  for 
a  moment  of  dropping  it,  or  of  substituting 
some  other  form  of  organization.  The  partici- 
pation of  students  in  the  management  of  the 
sdiool  is  essential  in  any  scheme  of  American 
education  where  children  are  to  be  trained  and 
fitted  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  government  and 
to  fill  the  responsibilities  outlined  in  Lincoln's 
Grettysburg  address,  and  I  consider  the  School 
City  the  b^  scheme  ever  devised  for  giving  to 
our  young  people  the  kind  of  training  fiiat  l^ey 
need  so  much  in  these  particulars." 

Professor  Charles  R.  Drum,  the  principal  of 
the  Prospect  School,  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
writes  as  follows: 

"  From  the  time  of  your  organizing  the  School 
City  in  my  school,  five  years  ago,  to  the  present, 
we  have  gotten  thoroughly  satisfactory  moral, 
dvic  and  pedagogical  results,  such  as  previ- 
ously we  Imew  nothing  about.  As  you  assiued 
me  we  would — ^I  not  believing  it  possible — we 
have  gotten  equally  good  results  from  the  first 
primary  grade  to  ihe  fourth  grammar.  Good 
oiganizing  always  requires  dkill  and  thought, 
both  in  the  inception  and  afterwards,  but  it  is 
amply  paid  for  by  the  better  results  and  im- 
proved comfort  of  all  concerned.  The  School 
City  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  saves  time, 
effort  and  friction  for  all  our  teachers.  It  en- 
ables us  to  maintain  a  good  and  kindly  spirit 
throughout  the  school,  and  this  a  benefit  to 
eveiy  feature  of  our  work  and  school-life." 

Hugh  Sutherland,  Assodate  Editor  of  the 
Philaddphia  North  American,  says: 

"I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  new 
idea  in  the  training  of  children  that  has  won 
justification  so  rapidly  as  the  School  City  plan 
which  you  evolved.  The  theory  commends 
itself,  while  practice  has  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness." 

The  Hon.  Henry  R.  Edmunds,  President  of 
the  Philaddphia  Board  of  Public  Education, 
in  writing  Mr.  Gill,  says: 

"You  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  movement 
you  are  making  in  favor  of  the  School  City  has 
not  only  my  sympathy  but  my  warmest  sup- 
port" ' 


Friendsof  President  RooaevdtwiU  be 
to  know  that  he  is  also  in  hearty  aoco 
the  movement,  as  in  a  letter  written  to  1 
J.  Justice,  of  Germantown,  Penns^ 
President  Roosevdt  observes: 

"I  hear  with  satisfaction   that  an 
movement   is    well    advanced    in    P 
phia  to  establish  in  the  schools  of  tl 
the  teaching  of  dvics  by  the  admiral: 
originated  by  Wilson  L.  Gill  in  the 
City  as  a  form  of  student  govemm 
know  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Gill,  both 
country  and  in  Cuba,  where  Mr.  Gill  i 
rated  this  form  of  instruction  upon  the 
tion  of  Greneral  Wood.    Nothing  cod 
higher  promise  for  the  future  of  our  < 
than  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  best  i( 
dtizenship,  its  privileges  and  duties 
the  students  of  our  conmion  schools, 
for  your  efforts  in  this  direction  the 
success." 

v.  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CI 

In  the  manual  published  by  the  B< 
Public  Education  of  Philaddphia  is  foi 
charter  such  as  is  given  to  each  school 
ing  for  it.    This  charter  was  prepare 
great  care,   after  many   leading   edu 
statesmen,  deigymen  and  students  of 
and  political  sdence  had  been  consultc 
as  a  result  it  is  an  admirable  paper  of  it 
very  dear  and  explidt;  and  though  it 
sarily  amplifies  and  explains  some  pro 
at  length,  in  order  that  the  child  may 
grasp  their  import,  the  document  is  a 
of  conciseness,  considering  its  scope, 
erence  to  it  the  manual  says: 

"As  it  is  necessary  that  this  document 
in  the  legal  form  of  an  ordinary  mu 
charter,  should  be  educational  as  well  a 
datory,  it  has  been  thought  best,  even 
expense  of  an  undesirable  lengthening 
matter,  to  introduce  considerable  expla 
data,  such  as  the  statement  of  the  object 
School  City  and  of  the  prindples  of  dtiz 
and  of  the  explanation  of  such  suggest 
provements  in  government  as  the  *initi 
'referendum,'  and  'proportional  repn 
tion.'" 

The  following  provisions  will  prove  of  i 
interest  to  our  readers,  and  they  also  she 
the  friends  of  the  School  City  are  imbue 
true  democratic  ideals: 
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'ArHcU  Ul.'-Ths  IniiiaHve. 

on  1.  Any  dtixen  may  draft  a  pro- 
w  or  'bill '  in  the  exact  words  in  which 
»  it  adopted.  If  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
ngn  a  petition  asking  that  this  bill  be 
!d  to  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  the  City 
all  post  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  shall  give 
f  an  election  to  be  held  six  school- 
ter.  The  said  petition  shaU  name 
[zens  who  shall  act  as  a  committee 
lat  the  ballots  are  correctly  counted, 
election  voters  who  favor  the  bill 
te  'yes';  voters  who  oppose  it  shall 
/  The  City  Clerk  shall  count  the  votes 
^esence  of  a  committee  of  three  citizens 
ded  for  above,  and  declare  the  result, 
ber  elections.  If  a  majority  is  found 
dtion  it  shall  be  rejected  and  no  similar 
I  be  again  presented  for  three  months. 

Artide  IV. — The  Referendum. 

ion  1.    Every  bill  adopted  by  the  City 

shall  become  a  law  and  go  into  e£Pect 
3l-days  after  receiving  the  Biayor's  sig- 

As  soon  as  it  is  signed  by  the  Biayor, 
9e  posted  in  a  public  place.  If  within 
lool-days  a  petition  signed  by  ten  per 

the  voters  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Tk,  asking  that  such  a  law  be  submitted 
e  of  the  citizens,  the  City  Clerk  shall 
lotice  of  a  special  election  to  be  held  two 
[ays  later.  The  said  petition  shall  name 
tizens  who  shall  act  as  a  committee  to 

the  ballots  are  correctly  counted.  At 
rtion  voters  who  favor  the  law  shall  vote 
oters  who  oppose  it  shall  vote '  no. '  The 
erk,  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of 
izens  as  provided  for  above,  shall  count 
»  and  shall  announce  the  result.  If  a 
Y  votes  'yes '  the  law  shall  go  into  effect, 
jority  votes  'no,'  the  law  shall  have  no 

provision  for  proportional  representation 
nandatory.  Each  school  may  or  may 
)loy  the  following  relating  to  this  means 
ng  all  parties  a  voice  in  government: 

.  4.    Proportional  representation  is  per- 


mitted, in  which  case  the  following  directions 
should  be  used: 

"All  the  election  judges  of  the  different  par- 
ties shall  meet  with  tiie  City  Clerk  as  an  election 
board.  They  shall  count  the  votes  and  pub- 
lish the  results  of  the  election  as  follows: 

"  (1)  They  shall  prepare  a  list  of  candidates 
and  find  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  each 
candidate. 

"  (2)  They  shall  add  together  the  votes  for 
all  the  candidates  on  the  same  party  ticket,  in 
order  to  find  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each 
party. 

"(S)  They  shall  add  together  the  votes  of 
all  parties  in  order  to  find  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast. 

"  (4)  They  shall  divide  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  cast  by  the  number  of  candidates  to 
be  elected.  The  result  shall  be  known  as  the 
'electoral  quotient.' 

"  (5)  They  shall  then  divide  the  vote  of  each 
party  as  ascertained  above  by  the  electoral  quo- 
tient. The  result  shall  indicate  the  number  of 
candidates  elected  by  each  party.  In  case  this 
division  does  not  come  out  even,  the  candidate 
of  the  party  having  the  highest  remainder  shall 
be  dedaied  elected. 

"  (6)  The  number  of  candidates  to  which  a 
party  is  entitled,  being  determined  as  above,  the 
successful  candidates  on  a  party  ticket  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  largest  number  of  votes  on 
that  ticket. 

"  Sec.  5.  Voting  may  be  by  viva  voce^  raising 
right  hands,  standmg,  written  or  printed  ballot, 
white  and  colored  beans  or  balls,  or  other 


means. 


ffff 


v.  A  MOVEMENT  THAT  SHOULD  BE  ENCOUB- 
AOED  BT  EVEBT  PATRIOT. 

Next  to  the  introduction  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  into  the  organic  law  of  our  land, 
we  know  of  no  movement  so  vitally  or  urgently 
demanded  for  the  restoration  and  perpetuation 
of  the  fundamental  demands  of  democracy  as 
this  splendid  measure  which  fosters  the  dvic 
spirit,  inculcates  the  ideal  of  free  institutions 
and  habituates  the  child  to  perform  the  duties 
and  requirements  of  a  citizen  of  a  true  republic. 
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RUSSIA  AND  HER  CHIEF  CITADEL  OF  DESPOTISM. 


THE  DEATH-BRSEDINO  OENIXJ8  OF  NIGHT 
THAT  BROODS  OYER  RUSSIA. 

THE  NIGHT  that  bioods  over  Rusaia 
and  ri^tly  places  her  without  the 
bounds  of  enlightened  civilization,  the  night  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  marked  bj  savage 
injustice  and  contempt  for  the  rights  of  man, 
the  night  of  irresponsible  autocracy  whose 
savagery  b  equaled  only  by  its  cupidity  and 
corruption,  is  primarily  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  powerful  religious  hierarchy,  at  heart 
wholly  pagan,  yet  which  masquerades  under 
the  name  of  Christian  and  whose  malignant 
head  is  the  cruel,  light-hating,  justice-scorn- 
ing, reactionary,  fanatic  Constantine  Petro- 
vitch  Pobiedonostseff. 

The  brutal  bureaucracy  would  long  since 
have  gone  down  before  the  spread  of  intelligence 
and  £e  enlightening  influence  of  Western  civil- 
ization, had  it  not  been  for  the  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance and  pernicious  activity  of  the  Grecian 
hierarchy  in  stifling  all  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  for  light  and  learning. 

DOOMATIC  REUOIODS  HIERARCHIES  THE  AGE- 
LONG BARmER  TO  mSEDOM,  JUSTICE 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS. 

He  who  follows  the  history  of  nations  will  find 
that  whenever  great  religious  hierarchies  exist 
which  claim  to  be  the  vicegerents  of  Divinity 
or  the  sole  receptacles  of  divine  wisdom  and  its 
accredited  interpreters,  the  priesthood  becomes 
the  most  powerful  bar  to  progress,  the  most 
effective  bulwark  of  despotism,  the  most  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  human  freedom  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  brain  and  body  of  the 
people.  In  ancient  £g3rpt,  the  priesthood 
shackled  thought  and  circumscribed  learning 
within  narrow  limits,  making  their  schools 
the  only  centers  of  knowledge  and  destroying 
the  free  and  courageous  minds,  as  foes  of  the 
gods,  who  dared  to  think  and  express  their 
thoughts  outside  the  prescribed  or  orthodox 
limits. 

The  history  of  Israel  furnishes  another  strik- 
ing example  of  the  blighting  influence  of  dog- 
matic religious  hierarchies.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  priesthood  was  the  ultra-conservative  ele- 
ment that  bulwarked  ancient  wrong,  and  the 


outspoken  enemy  of  the  prophets  of  G 
champions  of  freedom,  human  ri^ts 
nobler  life.  The  hierarchy  persecuted  a 
the  true  apostles  of  light  all  through  the 
days  down  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  who 
ly  characterized  the  baneful  influence  c 
mind  and  heart  and  life  of  the  people; 
was  again  the  hierarchy  that  compaa 
death  of  the  great  Galilean. 

So  through  every  age  and  land  when 
archy  has  assumed  infallibility  and  ar 
to  itself  the  sovereign  right  of  Deity,  the 
have  come  under  the  bondage  of  fear,  be 
slaves  to  the  power  that  claimed  the  i 
thunder  anathemas  against  all  who  cha 
its  dogmas,  while  the  high-priests  of  hui 
of  science  and  of  progress  have  been  sli 
prisoned,  ostracized  or  exiled.  Tlius  it 
hierarchy  that  slew  that  noble  and  auste 
of  exalted  religion  and  liberty,  Savonarc 
hierarchy  that  burned  Bruno;  the  hi^ 
that  imprisoned  Galileo;  the  hierard 
established  the  Inquisition,that  frightful 
of  the  pit,  responsible  for  the  most  cruel  i 
of  the  noblest,  finest  and  best  of  earth's  c 
through  generations  of  time. 

So  in  Russia  to-day,  it  is  the  hieraid 
has  excommunicated  and  anathematizec: 
Leo  Tolstoi,  the  loftiest  and  most  Chi 
great  man  of  the  nation ;  while  there  can 
doubt  but  that,  were  it  not  for  Tolstoi's  ] 
ing  of  non-resistance  to  the  peasants  i 
him  more  useful  to  the  bureauoraM^  livii 
dead,  he  would  long  ere  this  have  shaj 
fate  of  his  ill-starred  brother.  It  is  tb 
archy  that  represents  the  supreme  inca] 
of  edipse;  for  after  centuries  of  absolul 
we  find  her  millions  wrapped  in  ignorai: 
craven,  superstitious  fear.  And  for  gene 
throughout  this  vast  empire  the  finest,  i 
and  bravest  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
whenever 'they  have  pleaded  for  the  sv 
ones,  whenever  they  have  asked  for  the  1 
learning,  whenever  they  have  appealed  i 
ter  social  conditions,have  been  s^zed  an 
out  trial  condemned  to  dungeons,  to  de 
to  the  living  death  in  the  prisons  and  n 
far-away  Siberia;  while  throughout  the  ( 
ment  tlukt  is  everywhere  responsive  to  1 
rarchy ,  we  find  a  prevalence  of  corruptic 
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ion  and  brutality  such  as  exists  in  no  other 
to-day,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
ey,  and  the  cry  of  the  starving  b  answered 
te  brutal  massacre  of  hundr^.  Such  is 
ation  which  to-day  in  greater  degree  than 
)ther  country  is  under  the  influence  of  a 
ous  hierarchy — a  religious  hierarchy  that 
s  its  master-spirit  a  man  who  is  of  all  men 
m  to  history  Uie  most  perfect  and  colossal 
of  the  arrogant  head  of  a  dogmatic  theo- 
•1  hierarchy. 

FHE  MOST  FATAL   FIGURE  IN  BX7S8IA. 

tnstantine  Petrovitch  PobiedonostsefT  has 
quarter  of  a  century  been  the  real,  but 
he  nominal,  head  of  the  Russian  church, 
le  is  to-day  by  far  the  most  powerful  as  he 
\  most  fatal  personage  in  the  empire  of  the 
,  not  merely  by  virtue  of  his  position  as 
orator-General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  but  as 
lan  who  has  moulded  the  minds  of  two  gen- 
>ns  of  the  Romanoffs  as  completely  as  ever 
t,  confessor,  teacher  or  guaidian  moulded 
Jastic  mind  of  youth.  By  Alexander  JI., 
edonostseff  was  made  the  tutor  of  his  sons. 
^  became  as  clay  in  his  hands,  and  thus 
mder  HI.  and  the  grand  dukes,  his  broth- 
ame  to  reflect  the  Uioughts,  ideals,  wishes 
lesires  of  the  hard,  medieval  religious  bigot, 
he  accession  of  Alexander  HI.,  Pobied- 
tseff  was  summoned  to  the  court  and  made 
pedal  adviser  and  councillor  of  the  auto- 
Of  his  influence  over  this  emperor,  Man- 
Lalliefors,  in  the  course  of  a  discriminating 
rms  of  the  life  and  character  of  Pobiedo- 
eff  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Boston 
.script,  says: 

lis  first  advice  to  the  young  Czar  was  to 
to  pieces  the  constitutional  programme 
h  his  father  had  left  behind  him  as  an 
tnce  of  his  intentions,  and  the  second 
like  imto  it,  to  strenghten  the  foundations 
le  realm  on  the  basis  of  autocracy,  the 
n  and  orthodoxy  with  all  the  powers  at 
ommand.  Subsequent  history  i^ows  that, 
*ugh  Alexander  in.  may  have  wavered  at 
I,  the  policy  dictated  by  Pobiedonostseff 
carried  out  in  all  its  details.*' 

Mlay,  continues  Mr.  Lilliefors, 

le  is  the  same  invincible  foe  of  freedom  and 
m,  the  same  fanatical  bigot  that  he  always 
been.  Emperors  and  ministers  may  be 
isinated,  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  be 
nedwith  the  blood  of  innocent  citixens; 
neroe  and  industry  may  cease  and  the 


cries  of  hunger,  starvation  and  violence  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
as  the  result  of  the  policy  of  deq>otism,  but  the 
man  in  the  Procurator-General's  chair  remains 
unshaken." 

The  influence  which  this  genius  of  reaction 
and  night  exerts  over  the  present  Czar  is  aU  but 
supreme.  Nicholas  time  and  again  has  turned 
his  face  toward  the  light.  He  has  even  for  a 
little  time  given  ear  to  noble  men  who  represent 
in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  enli^tened  civili- 
zation; but  always  when  he  has  seemed  about 
to  hearken  to  the  cry  of  justice  and  the  plead- 
ings of  the  people,  the  great  religious  reaction- 
ary has  thundered  anathemas  upon  aU  the  pro- 
gressive programmes  and  reform  movements, 
and  the  Czar  has  forthwith  bowed  to  the  wiU 
of  his  real  master.  This  fact  vras  never  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  recently  when  Prince 
Mirsky  sought  to  save  Russia  fit>m  revolution 
and  anarchy,  when  the  zemstvos  petitioned 
the  Czar  for  a  constitutional  government,  and 
when  Count  Tolstoi  addressed  his  earnest  epistle 
to  the  autocrat.  All  these  influences  were  fav- 
orable to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human 
progress,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the 
Czar  was  about  to  yield,  when  Pobiedonostseff 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  slave-master  which 
wrought  the  desired  result.  The  Czar  became 
again  the  puppet  of  the  priest.  This  letter, 
translated  by  Mr.  Lilliefors,  is  given  below  as 
furnishing  a  key  to  the  character  of  the  man 
who  to-day  is  the  real  master  of  Russia,  and 
also  as  showing  how  easy  it  is  for  such  a  fanatic 
to  influence  a  weak,  superstitious  and  unstable 
man  like  Nicholas  11.,  who  from  infancy  has 
been  taught  to  heed  and  be  guided  by  the  priest. 

"Gracious  Ruler!  Our  Lord  and  Grod,  Jesus 
Christ,  has  committed  to  thee  the  holy  mission 
of  establishing  the  orthodox  cross  in  the  Far 
East  amid  a  people  wh6  worship  idols  and  know 
not  God,  and  who  are  therefore  not  like  God's 
image,  but  filthy  apes.  It  is  indeed  no  easy 
task  to  bring  the  cross  thither,  stiU  less  to  plant 
it  among  the  enemies  of  faith.  Severe  trials 
have  be^  endured  not  only  by  our  Lord  and 
Grod,  Jesus  Christ,  but  even  by  the  Apostles  and 
thy  forefathers,  the  Czars.  But  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory is  nigh.  Through  thy  sovereign  wiU  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  sons  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  who  are  devotedly  loyal  to  thee  have 
been  sent  out  to  defend  the  Fatherland  and  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  every  day  innumerable 
armies  of  these  loyal  subjects  are  hastening 
thither. 
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"And  it  is  at  such  a  time.  Czar,  that  thy  ser- 
vants and  thy  noblemen  dare  to  disturb  thy 
holy  and  orthodox  soul  with  their  foolhardy 
machinations  for  the  diminishing  of  thy 
absolute  power  and  the  establishment  of 
a  national  convention!  All  these  intrigues 
have  arisen  because  thy  enemies  are  envi- 
ous of  thee  and  because  they  feel  that  to 
thee  b  committed  the  glorious  historical  mis- 
sion of  introdudug  the  orthodox  faith  in  the 
Far  £last.  Thou,  as  autocrat  and  the  Lord's 
anointed,  hast  the  right  to  do  everything  ac- 
cording to  thine  own  judgment  and  the  desire 
of  thine  own  heart.  Thou  hast  the  right  to 
sentence  to  death  or  to  pardon  thy  faithful 
subjects.  Thou  hast  the  right  to  show  mercy 
or  wrath  according  to  thine  own  good  pleasure. 
Thou  rulest  to  honor  the  name  of  Russia  and 
to  slay  thine  enemies  with  fear.  But  thou, 
our  Czar,  hast  not  the  right  to  break  thy  holy 
oath  which  thou  gavest  before  the  Lord  thy 
Grod  to  keep  the  promises  of  thy  forefathers 
to  maintain  the  Autocracy,  and  the  orthodox 
faith,  which  is  closely  allied  to  it. 

"Forget  not,  oh  Czar,  that  thou  art  the 
Lord's  anointed.  Remember  how  thy  noble 
countenance  shown  in  the  cathedral  when 
thou  utteredst  the  holy  promises  to  the  Lord 
our  God,  when  thou  caniedst  thy  crown,  thy 
scepter,  and  the  emblems  of  thy  power,  which 
have  been  given  to  thee  first  by  thy  forefathers, 
and  then  by  thy  orthodox  people.  Fear  not 
the  counsels  of  those  who  are  near  thee,  and 
break  not  thy  oaths.  For  if  thou,  oh  autocrat, 
breakest  thine  oath,  all  those  who  are  near  thee 
will  begin  to  breidc  their  oaths,  and  then  the 
Church,  the  State  and  the  Holy  Synod  wiU  lose 


their  prestige,  and  the  Orthodox  Faith  i 
appear,  swflJlowed  up  in  the  victory  of  tt 
race." 

M.  Pobiedonostseff  is  the  author  of 
works.  His  principal  book  is  laigdy  ai 
on  democracy,  parliamentary  govermn 
erty  of  the  press,  popular  education,  jur 
or,  in  a  word,  the  things  which  in  model 
have  given  wings  to  dvilizatioo — freedoi 
brain  of  man,  happiness,  development 
richment  to  the  fives  of  the  millions, 
the  pet  aversions  of  M.  Pobiedono 
popular  education,  which  he  rigjitly  < 
to  be  the  mother  of  freedom  and  den 
Without  the  baleful  influence  of  this  nu 
is  littie  doubt  but  that  Rilssia  would  loi 
have  become  a  comparatively  free  pown 
a  constitutional  form  of  government  ai 
liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  assodati 
liberty  of  organization  enjoyed  by  the 

In  the  nature  of  things,  this  midni^ 
tocratic  and  religious  oppression  mui 
give  way  either  before  the  fires  and  bio 
of  sanguinary  strife,  of  anarchy  and  rev< 
forced  upon  the  people  by  the  despotic 
perverseness  of  a  reactionary  churdi 
selfish  autocracy,  or  through  concession 
by  the  crown  while  yet  Uiere  is  time 
certain  it  is,  when  the  change  does  coi 
recreant  church,  so  long  the  bulwark 
pression,  injustice,  ignorance  and  supei 
and  long  since  weighed  in  the  balance  anc 
wanting,  will  find  herself  bereft  of  the 
and  influence  which,  had  she  been  true 
trust,  would  have  made  her  the  streng 
glory  and  the  li^t-bearer  of  Russia. 


SOCIAL,  ETHICAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  PROBLEMS. 


PROFiaSOR  GiDDINOS'  DEFENCE  OF 

Divorce. 

PROFESSOR  FRANKLIN  H.  GID- 
DINGS,  who  fills  the  chair  of  sodology 
in  Columbia  University,  has  recently  given  his 
views  on  divorce;  and  coming  from  one  of  the 
most  careful  thinkers  and  eminent  sodologists 
of  the  New  World,  his  opinions  are  worthy  of 
special  consideration. 

Professor  Giddings'  reasoning  is  free  from 
that  hysterical  emotionalism  that  has  marked 
so  much  of  the  recent  clamor  for  restrictive 
divorce  legislation  and  which  is  frequentiy  a 


strong  characteristic  of  minds  whidi  resp 
superficial  appearances  and  arguments  v 
seeking  the  fundamental  causes  whidi 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  also  of 
era  who  are  more  dominated  by  prejudi 
preconceived  opinions  than  by  reason  a 
obvious  workiii^  of  natural  law. 

After  noting  with  satisfaction  the  req 
President    Roosevelt    that    Congress 
authorize  a  new  statistical  investigaticm 
extent,  condition  and  causes  of  divorce 
United  States,  Professor  Giddings  obse 

''It  is  to  be  antidpated,  however,  ti 
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5  that  are  so  greatly  exercifled  over  wliat 
ire  pleased  to  call  'the  divorce  evil/  will 
grievously  disappointed  by  the  results  of 
ivestigation  as  they  were  in  1889.  The 
igation  reported  at  that  time  was  in- 
ed  by  persons  who  believed  that  the 
tunity  which  dissatisfied  persons  en  jojred, 
from  one  state  to  another  for  the  purpose 
aining  a  dissolution  of  marriage  ties,  was 
portant  factor  in  swelling  the  number  of 
«es,  and  that  the  situation  called  for  a 
lal  law  of  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
ics  obtained  by  Colonel  Wright  demon- 
d  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  anti- 
«e  element  that  only  a  small  percentage 
divorces  were  obtained  through  a  change 
ddence,  and  showed,  furthermore,  that 
some  divorces  were  obtained  through 
the  vast  majority  were  granted  for 
I  that  most  sensible  people  regard  as 
nate." 

r  author  next  shows  that  some  years  ago, 
:  to  the  laxity  of  divorce-laws  in  some  states 
B  possible  for  an  unprincipled  man  or 
A  to  secure  a  divorce  without  the  other 
icting  party  knowing  of  the  divorce  suit 
it  was  pending:  but  he  shows  that  that 

has  ceased,  as  the  courts  everywhere  re- 
o  recognize  the  validity  of  decrees  with- 
roof  of  personal  service  of  notice  on  the 
dant.  He  also  shows  that  the  laws  have 
made  much  more  stringent  in  various 

during  the  past  decade.  In  discussing 
lestion  of  the  attempt  to  restrict  divorces 
^h  national  legislation  or  more  stringent 
laws,  Professor  Giddings'  words  reveal 
road-minded  moral  philosopher  who  is 
rverse  of  the  prejudice-swayed  emotion- 

On  this  important  theme,  among  other 
I,  he  says: 

3  to  the  more  difficult  question,  whether 
%  ought  to  be  made  more  difficult  and 
s  frequent  occurrence  than  now,  I  am 
e  to  share  the  fears  of  the  alarmists  or 
ews  of  the  reactionary  element  in  eccle- 
»1  circles. 

is  true  that  divorces  are  more  numerous 
i  United  States  in  proportion  to  popu- 

than  they  they  are  in  other  countries. 

will  not  do  to  assimie  that  the  American 
»  are,  therefore,  more  unmoral  in  sexual 
rs  than  are  the  people  of  other  lands, 
sxact  contrary  may  turn  out  to  be  the 

and  my  ovm  opinion  is  that  such  is, 
1,  the  fact.    I  believe  that  a  really  se- 


rious investigation  of  the  subject  would  show 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  hi^  rate 
of  divorce  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found 
in  the  high  standard  of  decency,  intelligence, 
and  high-spirited  character  maintained  by 
American  women.  To  be  explicit,  I  mean 
that  American  women  will  not  put  up  with 
inunoral  or  brutal  conduct  on  the  part  of 
their  husbands  that  the  women  of  other 
lands,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  endure,  and 
that,  I  fear,  ihe  Christian  Church  in  other 
lands  has  more  than  once,  in  its  horror  of 
divorce,  winked  at  and  condoned. 

''The  opponents  of  divorce  talk  as  if  any- 
body could  get  a  divorce  in  the  United  States 
by  merely  asking  for  it.  Their  talk  is  insin- 
cere, because  they  know  perfectly  well  that 
divorces  are  granted  only  by  courts  of  justice 
that  on  the  whole  are  presided  over  by  upright 
and  sensible  judges,  and  that  practically  there 
are  only  three  grounds  for  divorce,  namely, 
adultery,  intolerable  cruelty  and  desertion. 

"Those  who  object  to  divorce  on  any  of 
these  grounds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
first,  those  who  insist  that  married  persons, 
having  entered  into  a  covenant  for  life,  or,  as 
some  of  them  would  say,  a  sacramental  rela- 
tion, must  make  the  best  of  it,  however  wretch- 
ed their  state,  untU  death  releases  them;  and, 
secondly,  those  who,  unwilling  to  take  quite 
so  extreme  a  position,  would  allow  a  legal  sepa- 
ration, but  not  an  absolute  divorce  with  the 
right  to  remarry.  The  first  of  these  positions 
the  Protestant  world  has  regarded  as  both 
cruel  and  inexpedient,  and  the  second  posi- 
tion is  demonstrably  inmioral.  Legally  to 
separate  married  persons  and  forbid  them 
to  assimie  new  marital  relations  is  deliberately 
to  incite  and  condone  adultery.  The  man 
who  teaches  otherwise  is  either  ignorant  of 
the  actual  facts  of  life  and  of  human  nature 
or  he  has  argued  himself  into  a  belief  that 
concubinage  and  prostitution  are  less  evil 
than  divorce. 

"The  most  unwarranted  assumption  that 
the  opponents  of  divorce  are  making,  and 
always  have  made,  is  that  the  alternative  of 
divorce  is  an  actual  life-long  monogamy.  Any 
man  at  all  familiar  with  social  conditions 
ought  to  know  that  this  assumption  wiU 
not  bear  examination.  In  the  evolution  of 
marriage,  all  possible  relations  of  the  sexes, 
including  polyandry  and  polygamy,  have 
been  tried,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
congratulating  ourselves  that  the  Christian 
worid    has    arrived    at    monogamy.    What 
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it  has  actually  arrived  at  is  a  nominal  monof^ 
amy,  which  too  often  in  reality  is  a  dandes- 
tine  polygamy.  .  .  .  The  opponents  of  di- 
vorce are  opposing  progress.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is  at  present,  they  wiU  not  make 
the  world  monogamous  by  refusing  redress 
of  domestic  grievances.  They  wiU  merely 
keep  it  a  while  longer  in  the  stage  of  clan- 
destine polygamy. 

"We  should  understand  this  whole  sub- 
ject better  if,  instead  of  asking  why  there 
are  now  so  many  divorces,  we  should  turn 
the  question  about  and  ask  why,  until  re- 
cently, there  were  so  few.  In  all  countries 
until  now,  and  in  most  countries  except  the 
United  States  to-day,  the  economic  struggle 
for  existence  has  been  so  severe  for  the  vast 
majority  of  human  beings  that  they  have 
had  little  leisure  and  less  energy  for  any  con- 
cern in  life  except  material  provision  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  If  they  have 
been  able  to  get  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear, 
to  accumulate  a  little  property,  and  to  give 
their  children  some  rudiments  of  education, 
they  have  achieved  aU  the  success  and  happi- 
ness that  they  could  reasonably  expect.  In 
this  struggle  woman  has  borne  an  altogether 
di^roportionate  share  of  burden  and  sor- 
row. She  has  been  made  to  feel  that  life  is 
made  up  of  a  good  deal  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  duty  to  ten  per  cent,  of  happiness. 
The  unfaithful,  brutal,  or  uncongenial  hus- 
band has  been  accepted  by  her  as  merely  a 
part  of  the  primitive  curse  pronounced  upon 
her  by  an  aU-wise  Grod.  Happily,  in  some 
sections  of  the  human  race  the  economic 
struggle  is  becoming  less  severe,  and  some 
thousands  of  women,  as  well  as  men,  are 
finding  time  and  strength  to  begin  to  be  in- 
telligent human  beings,  and  to  think  ooca- 
aionally  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
happiness,  as  well  as  bread  and  butter. 

"The  marriage  relation  is  now  the  only 
social  relation  remaining  in  which  a  mistake 
once  made  is  regarded  by  large  numbers  of 
serious-minded  persons  as  irremediable." 

It  seems  to  us  a  cause  for  deep  regret  that 
a  number  of  Protestant  clerg3mien  have 
followed  the  lead  of  the  reactionary  Roman 
priesthood  in  this  clamor  for  restrictive  leg- 
islation, instead  of  broadly  considering  the 
question  in  its  relation  to  fundamental  mor- 
ality and  the  weal  of  the  oncoming  genera- 
tion. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  on  this 
subject   certain    Protestant   divines   are   far 


more  reactionaiy  than  great  tfainkers  i 
the  Protestant  leaders  <rf  eailier  tim 
Professor  Giddings  thus  points  out: 

"On  the  wh<^  question  many  of  thi 
era  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  a 
the  Puritan  reform  were  far  wiaer  tb 
ecdesiastics  of  to-day.  The  soundesl 
tise  on  the  subject  of  divorce  ever  wri 
John  Milton's  Tract.  Clerical  leactic 
are  not  as  fond  of  quoting  MOton  "C 
vorce"  as  they  are  of  invoking  his  p 
account  of  creation  against  the  evoi 
ists.  Their  answers  to  his  arguments 
get  beyond  a  petty  textual  inteipietal 
Uie  Scriptures.  On  the  broad  gioui 
humanity  and  conunon-senae  they  have 
yet  squudy  met  him,  and  I  venture  t 
diet  that  they  never  will. 

"On  the  wh<^,  the  wisest  divorce  la' 
enacted  was  the  ordinance  drafted  I 
Swiss  reformer,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  and 
ed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Zur 
1525.  It  provided  as  foUows:  'Sine 
some  by  nature  or  other  shortcominf 
not  fitted  for  the  partners  th^  have  c 
they  shall  neverthdess  live  together  as  i 
for  a  year,  to  see  if  matters  may  not 
themselves  by  the  prayers  of  themselvc 
of  other  honest  people.  If  it  does  not 
better  in  that  time  they  shall  be  sep 
and  allowed  to  marry  elsewhere.' 

"The'    American     commonwealths 
not  do  better  than  to  conform  their  d 
legislation  to  this  standard." 

We  believe  that  a  vast  majority  of  our 
thoughtful  people  share  Professor  Gid 
views.  There  are  a  few  degenerates,  c 
in  the  frivolous  society  and  parvenu 
element  of  metropolitan  life,  whose  live 
a  disgrace  to  civilization.  When  sod 
these  parties  go  to  court,  the  scandal-z 
ering  press  makes  a  great  sensation  o 
facts,  and  reactionary  priests  and  deig 
treat  these  exceptions  as  though  they 
the  conmion  ground  of  divorce,  or  as  i 
great  majority  of  those  who  seek  sepai 
did  so  for  frivolous  or  insufiSdent  rea 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact^an  previous  i 
tigation  has  shown — and  w^  are  ccni 
that  all  honest  investigation  at  the  pi 
time  will  show — that  the  vast  maj<mt7 
seek  divorces  do  so  only  after  life  togethe 
become  virtually  intcderahle.  The  sh 
emotionalists  never  seem  to  reflect  that 
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are  things  far  worse  than  diyoree — things 
ihat  are  incomparably  more  evil  in  their 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  rising  generation 
and  the  society  of  to-morrow ;  and  it  is  to  escape 
such  evils  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
aeek  divorce  ask  for  it  only  after  conditions 
liave  become  unbearable  without  a  sacrifice 
of  self-respect  and  degradation  of  spirit.  One 
of  these  things  is  enforced  parentibood  when 
it  means  cursing  the  future  by  bringing  into 
the  world  children  of  drunken  fathers  or  those 
so  diseased  that' they  are  destined  to  transmit 
the  seeds  of  terrible  maladies  to  the  unborn. 
Another  is  the  evil  condition  which  compels  a 
woman  to  live  with  a  man  after  his  cruelty  has 
made  life  a  hideous  nightmare,  or  the  enforced 
'  maternity  after  love  is  turned  to  loathing, 
and  the  rearing  of  children  in  homes  of  hate. 
I  These  things  are  incomparably  worse  than 
;  divorce, — worse  for  the  present  generation 
and  indescribably  worse  for  the  generation  of 
to-morrow. 


\ 


Some  Facts  About  High  Protection, 
Reaction  and  Miutarism. 

THE  ADDRESS  of  the  eminent  English 
publicist,  Mr.  Russell  Rea,  delivered 
some  time  since  before  the  National  Liberal 
Club  of  London,  should  command  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  all  true  patriots  who  are  open- 
minded  enough  to  rise  above  prejudice  and  to 
dare  to  think  for  themselves.  In  this  address 
Mr.  Rea  went  into  an  extensive  and  carefully 
prepared  statistical  account  of  protection  in 
various  leading  nations;  also  of  the  tonnage  of 
ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  countries 
mentioned.  He  showed  that  under  the  auto- 
cratic government  of  the  Czar,  protection  has 
reached  its  apogee.  Li  this  land,  where  mil- 
lions are  starving  and  millions  of  others  never 
know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  a  decent  meal,  the  ad 
valorem  percentage  of  duties  charged  is  ISl. 
The  nation  that  comes  next  to  Russia  in  the 
scale  of  high  protection  powers  is  the  United 
States,  with  an  ad  valorem  percentage  of  78; 
while  the  percentage  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
85;  of  France,  84;  of  Italy,  27;  of  Grermany, 
25;  of  Sweden,  28;  of  Norway,  12;  of  Holland, 
8;  and  Great  Britain  has  no  protective  tariff. 
The  high  protectionists  who  are  reaping 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  producing  and  con- 
suming public,  by  protective  tariffs  which  en- 


able the  corporations  to  charge  much  higher 
prices  to  the  American  people  than  they  would 
think  of  charging  foreign  nations  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  steel-trust,  which  compels  the 
American  iron-users  to  pay  from  six  to  eleven 
dollars  a  ton  more  for  steel  than  the  Canadians 
or  the  English  pay  the  same  company  for  the 
same  steel),  and  the  same  interests  which  are 
now  clamoring  for  further  plunder  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  the  granting  to  corporations, 
that  they  would  control,  of  princely  subsidies 
for  an  American  merchant-marine,  will  find 
no  comfort  in  Mr.  Rea's  masterly  exposition; 
as  he  points  out  the  significant  fact  that  the 
commercial  success  of  foreign  trade  is  in  "in- 
verse proportion  to  the  intensity  of  protection,** 
— ^that  is,  considering  the  merchant-marine  on 
a  per  capita  basis  and  comparing  the  tonnage 
of  vesseb  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  we  find  that 
when  basing  the  estimates  on  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  lands  mentioned,  the  order 
in  the  tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  foreign  traf- 
fic is  as  follows:  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, the  United  States,  and  Russia. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  almost  an  exact 
reversion  of  the  order  of  the  nations  rated  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  protection  levied; 
and  from  his  statistics  Mr.  Rea  concludes  that 
the  greater  the  freedom  of  trade  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  general  commerce. 

He  further  siiows  that  subsidies  do  not  seem 
to  make  any  especial  difference  in  favor  of  the 
subsidized  nations.  For  example:  France 
and  Italy  both  have  a  subsidy-system  in  active 
force;  yet  their  merchant  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  is  only  about  one-half  that  of  Ger- 
many, which  has  no  subsidy  system 

There  are  other  thoughts  suggested  by  Mr. 
Rea*s  statistical  showing.  It  is  interesting  to 
to  note  that  the  three  things  most  marked  in 
the  political,  social  and  economic  condition  of 
Russia  are  (1)  the  autocratic  character  of  the 
government,  resulting  in  oppression,  persecu- 
tion and  general  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the 
people;  (2)  widespread  poverty,  misery,  star- 
vation and  wretchedness,  not  only  among  the 
eleven  miUions  of  peasants,  but  also  among  the 
workers,  whose  wage  is  pitifully  inadequate  to 
meet  the  enormous  prices  rendered  possible 
by  the  exorbitant  protective  tariff,  which  places 
the  millions  of  Russia,  as  it  places  our  millions, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalistic  exploiters  who 
enjoy  the  high  protection;  and  (8)  militarism 
and  insatiable  greed  dominating  the  ruling  dass. 
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In  our  country,  since  the  old-time  theory  of 
protection  for  infant  industries  merelj  until 
they  had  been  established  gave  place  to  pur- 
chased protection  by  trusts  and  special  classes, 
which  placed  the  millions  of  wealth-producers 
and  consumers  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
avaricious  monopolists,  we  find  a  general  and 
rapid  rise  of  a  reactionary  spirit  absolutely 
inimical  and  indeed  destructive  to  democratic 
institutions,  a  spread  of  imperialistic  militarism 
and  the  rule  of  class  and  privileged  inter- 
ests through  political  machines,  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of 
the  producing  and  consuming  classes  are 
systematically  subordinated  to  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  corporate  wealth.  And  with  this 
domination  of  purchased  protection  we  note 
the  rapid  waning  of  the  old-time  democratic 
simplicity  and  purity  in  government,  and  m 
their  place  a  steady,  rapid  and  sinister  central- 
ization and  usurpation  of  power  by  the  ruling 
classes  not  comprehended  or  intended  by  the 
Constitution  or  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 
Nothing  is  more  ominous  in  our  present  political 
life  than  the  steady  attempts  at  usurpation  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  by  the 
executive  department  of  government,  unless 
it  be  the  usurpations  and  abuses  of  the  power 
of  injunction  by  a  portion  of  the  judiciary  be- 
holden to  corporate  wealth.  Thus  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  tiiat  as  privileged  interests  have 
more  and  more  gain^  unjust  protection  and 
power  for  the  exploitation  of  the  people,  there 
have  come  on  gradual  usurpations  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  ruling  and  the  privileged  classes,  who 
through  control  or  masteiy  of  political  machines 
have  placed  the  electorate  at  their  mercy;  and 
as  a  result  we  find  a  steady  reaction  away  from 
the  old  ideals  and  principles  of  democracy. 
In  a  general  way  we  believe  that  high  protec- 
tion, militarism  and  reaction  will  be  found  going 
hand-in-hand,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  self- 
ishness and  class-interests;  while  true  democ- 
racy will  ever  tend  toward  a  broadening  of 
freedom  in  trade  as  in  other  things,  and  a  fos- 
tering of  peace,  progress,  justice  and  brother- 
hood. 


Something  Worse  Than  Yellow 
journausm. 

TO  THE  student  of  passing  events  in  the 
republic,  few  things  are  more  obvious 
than  the  persistent  and  aggressive  manner  in 
which  certain  interests  and  their  tools  are  striv- 


ing to  create  an  hysterical  parozyiam  of  retsQi> 
less  emotionalism  among  die  so-called  ^resped- 
able  element*'  of  society  wfaidi  shall  lesoltii 
a  general  clamor  against  the  newapapen  d 
America  that  are  exposing  the  ocwraption  lal 
extortion  of  the  public-service  companies  lal 
predatory  wealth,  which  are  to-day  rendaed 
possible  through  the  mastership  of  polilial 
machinery  by  great  corporations  and  leacfiBg 
gamblers  of  WaU  street.    These  papers,  oj 
die  controlled  press  and  its  echoes  ami  sydKh 
phants,  are  yellow;  they  are  not  re^iecfadife; 
they  manufacture  news;  they  are  given  to  ei- 
aggeration;  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.    AndiD 
the  indictment  is  ^ibly  parroted  off  witib  tire- 
some monotony,  but  not  without  a  settled 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  real  or  chief  insti- 
gators   of   the   clamor — the    venal    political 
bosses,  the  recreant  public  servants,  the  cor- 
rupt public-service  companies,  the  trusts  and 
other    privileged    interests,    and    the    great 
gamblers  of  Wall  street  that  promote  bubUe 
ship-companies,  inflated  steel-trusts  and  other 
schemes  that  are  stocked  for  far  more  than 
their  legitimate  value  warrants  and  whidi  can 
only  be  made  to  pay  dividends  by  flagrant 
robbery  of  the  people. 

There  is  nothing  these  enemies  of  the  re- 
public so  fear  as  the  so-called  ydlow  journals. 
They  have  been  unable  to  buy,  control,  or 
browbeat  them  into  silence.  Moreover,  iriien 
the  government  oflidals  have  refused  to  fpt 
the  people  redress,  and  when  the  podcets  of 
the  millions  were  being  depleted  by  criminal 
trusts  and  law-defying  pubHc-service  compan- 
ies, these  same  yellow  journals  have  time  and 
again  haled  the  criminals  into  court,  until  they 
have  created  consternation  in  the  strong^ds 
of  the  modem  conmierdal  feudalism.  The 
yellow  journals  are  to-day  the  most  foimidaUe 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  absolute  triumph  of 
the  despotism  of  corporate  wealth — a  deipot- 
ism  which  through  ownership  of  pditk^ 
bosses  and  party-machines  has  rendered  pos- 
sible such  sickening  carnivals  of  political  de- 
bauchery, public  plunder  and  treason  against 
the  people  as  are  being  vividly  described  by 
Rudolph  Blankenburg  in  The  Arena,  by 
Lincoln  Steffens  in  McClwre*s^  by  Thranas 
Lawson  in  Everybody*a,  and  by  other  well- 
known  writers.  Silently  but  with  undiecked 
tread  corporate  wealth  has  steadily  advanc- 
ed from  vantage-ground  to  vantage-ground. 
One  by  one,  it  has  captured  the  party-machines 
and  political  bosses,  and  through  these  cap- 
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t  has  been  enabled  to  replace  the  inoor- 
le  statesmen  and  true  servants  of  the 
i  by  servants  and  beneficiaries  of  priv- 
wealth.  Simiiltaneoualy  with  this  steady 
se  in  power  throughout  municipal,  state 
lational  government,  has  gone  forward 
uaUy  sinister  increase  in  power  over  a 
proportion  of  the  press,  the  pulpits  and 
1  .^nerican  colleges,  notably  those  that 
>een  subsidized  by  corporate  wealth, 
at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
;  were  being  bound  securely,  hand  and 
there  suddenly  arose  the  great  popular 
which  is  at  the  present  time  daily  speak- 
several  millions  of  the  American  people 
irhose  editorials  are  day  by  day  laying 
t  the  public  the  real  inside  facts  relating 
way  in  which  they  are  being  plundered, 
hich  is  also  exposing  the  corrupt  practices 
;  people's  mis-representatives.  And  so 
y  have  these  voices  of  democracy  gained 
iblic  ear,  so  enormous  has  been  their  suc- 
iiat  the  enemies  of  the  republic  are  be- 
g  alarmed.  Hence  the  constant,  per- 
t  and  increasing  efforts  to  discredit  the 
led  yeUow  journals.  This  method  on 
sirt  of  the  corporations  is  nothing  new. 
long  been  their  policy  to  seek  by  slander, 
presentation  and  calumny  to  prejudice 
lultitudes  against  the  incorruptible,  un- 
1  and  high-minded  reformers  who  have 
denounced  as  cranks,  as  anarchists,  as 
ional  alarmists,  unworthy  to  be  taken 
sly,  precisely  as  at  the  present  time  the 
r  journalists  are  being  denounced, 
while  freely  granting  that  there  are  fea- 
about  the  popular  daily  press  that  we 
to  see  present,  while  admitting  that  there 
too  much  space  given  to  crime,  to  prize 
,  to  sports,  to  the  ostentation  of  wealth, 
» kindred  subjects,  to  us  these  weaknesses 
lults  of  the  so-called  yellow  journals  are 
ificant  indeed  compared  with  the  injury 
;ht  by  the  controlled  press — ^those 
I  and  weeklies  that  are  dominated  by 
rate  influences  and  that  cater  to  privi- 
wealth  while  posing  as  the  exponents 
pectability  and  int^rity — ^joumids  that 
id  to  have  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
while  doing  the  bidding,  as  abjectly  as 
litical  bosses,  of  the  real  masters,  the  pub- 
vice  corporations  and  privileged  inter- 
uid  in  so  doing  are  through  specious 
lent  and  special  pleading  misleading  the 
i  on  subjects  vital  to  their  interest  and 


welfare  and  seeking  to  discredit  and  injure 
the  work  of  those  who  are  single-heartedly 
fighting  for  the  principles  of  justice,  right  and 
dvic  integrity.  These  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals are  like  pirate-craft  that  sail  under 
false  flags  in  order  that  they  may  deceive  and 
lure  the  unwary  to  ruin;  their  real  flag  is  the 
black  rag  with  the  skull  and  cross-bones. 
So  this  treason  to  nation,  to  principle  and  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people  on  the  part  of 
the  controlled  press  merits  the  title  of  black 
journalism.  Papers  of  this  dass  are  sailing 
under  false  flags.  They  are  posing  as  being 
highly  respectable.  They  sneer  at  and  assail 
individuals  who  have  laid  bare  the  corruption 
of  America's  modem  Monte  Carlo,  Wall 
street,  and  the  great  corporations,  without 
attempting  to  answer  in  a  straightforward 
manner  the  amazing  revelations  of  moral 
turpitude  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the 
republic,  and  they  become  hysterical  over 
ydlow  journalism;  or  in  other  words,  they 
do  precisely  what  the  alarmed  corporations 
wish  done,  and  they  systematically  seek  to 
foster  reactionary  and  class-rule  ideals  in  the 
minds  of  their  readers.  These  Pharisees 
who  pose  as  respectable  and  seek  to  cast  the 
mantle  of  respectability  over  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  republic,  while  the  latter  pur- 
sue their  sjrstematic  plunder  of  the  people 
and  corruption  of  the  people's  servants,  are 
in  fact  the  pirates  on  the  high  seas  of  modem 
journalism,  whose  sinister  influence  in  the 
republic  cannot  be  overestimated.  They 
are  the  moral  black  plague  that  stifles  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  nation  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  possible  such  car- 
nivals of  graft,  oormption  and  moral  d^;ra- 
dation  as  are  to-day  being  witnessed  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Colorado,  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 


A  Referendum  Victort  in  Mtjnicipal 

Government. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  election  recently 
held  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
sulted in  a  distinct  victory  for  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty.  Johnstown,  like  most 
cities  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  corporations 
have  gained  complete  control  or  ownership 
of  the  Republican  party  of  the  Keystone 
State,  has  been  a  Republican  stronghold. 
The  hour  is  i^proaching,  however,  when  the 
lines  of  battle  wfll  not  be  drawn  between  those 
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who  are  nominally  republican  or  nominally 
democratic,  but  rather  between  the  friends  of 
popular  government  or  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  differentiate  a  republic  from  a  class- 
ruled  land,  and  the  upholders  of  reactionary 
ideals  which  seek  to  foster  imperialism,  autoc- 
racy, or  an  industrial  feudahsm  acting  through 
corrupt  political  machines  to  defeat  the  in- 
terests and  wishes  of  the  people.  And  as  one 
of  the  opening  skirmishes  in  this  irrepressible 
conflict  which  is  bound  to  soon  become  na- 
tion-wide in  scope  and  upon  the  issuance  of 
which  depend  the  life  or  death  of  true  de- 
mocracy or  free  institutions,  the  election  at 
Johnstown  is  significant  and  inspiring;  for 
the  battle  was  a  clear-cut  contest  upon  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  referendum  by 
the  electorate. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor,  Mr. 
Charles  Young,  fought  his  campaign  purely 
on  the  issue  of  Direct-Legislation.  This 
was  the  one  dear-cut  and  all-dominating 
issue  insisted  upon.  The  Republican  can- 
didate cheerfuUy  accepted  the  issue  and 
fought  the  principle  of  majority  rule  as 
whole-heartedly  as  did  the  upholders  of  the 
Stuarts  fight  the  principles  for  which  Eliot, 
Pym  and  Hampden  contended,  or  the  Tories 
of  New  En^^and  fought  the  just  demands 
advanced  by  Otis,  Adams  and  Hancock. 

Nothing  is  so  dreaded  by  the  corrupt  and 
the  corrupted  in  government  as  the  popular 
initiative  and  referendum,  guaranteeing  as 
they  do  a  truly  democratic  government;  for 
their  success  necessarily  depends  on  the  de- 
gree in  which  th^  can  desbx>y  the  genius  of 
democracy  and  replace  it  by  dass  domination. 
Nothing  is  more  distasteful  to  the  corporations 
which  are  robbing  the  people  than  the  idea  of 
the  people  having  the  opportunity  to  veto 
their  wholesale  steals  which  are  constantly 
being  consummated  through  purchased  legis- 
lation. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  knew 
that  the  nominal  Republican  majority  in 
Johnstown  was  800.  He  knew  that  the  cor- 
porations and  the  machine  influence  were 
behind  him,  and  he  as  weU  as  his  real  masters 
doubtless  felt  that  the  opportimity  was  in 
every  way  a  most  favorable  one  to  deal  a  hard 
blow  to  the  cause  of  popular  sovereignty  in 
Johnstown,  by  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
referendum.  So  he  accepted  the  issue  made 
by  Mr.  Young  and  his  supporters  and  a  most 
vigorous  battle  was  fought  which  resulted  in 


the  election  of  Mr.  Young  by  a  majo 
514,  or  a  change  of  over  ISOO  votes  in  tl 
nidpality. 

The  hour  is  ripe  for  pushing  this 
portant  provision  for  the  protection 
people  from  the  spoilers  and  the  presei 
of    free    institutions.    Active    organis 
leagues  or  associations  should  be  fori 
every  dty,  town  and  county,  even  thou^ 
consist  of  but  two  or  three  members 
time  of  their  organization;    and  these 
should  so  far  as  possible  keep  in  toud 
all    other    Direct-Legislation     groups, 
genius  of  free  government  never  mo 
gently  demanded  the  servants  of  progi 
enlist  in  a  great  moral  campaign  than  \ 
day  demands  true  patriots  to  range  then 
activdy  in  the  battle  for  the  restoration 
republic  from  the  rule  of  corrupt  poli 
and  party  machines  controlled  by  publ 
vice  corporations  and  privileged  interest 


SuccEBSFUL  Cooperation  ts  Kane 

CALIFORNIA  has  long  been  the  h 
state  in  the  republic  for  sucoesaj 
operative  stores.  The  Rochdale  ooSpc 
in  that  conmionwealth  own  and  opei 
laige  wholesale  store  and  about  sixty  flc 
ing  retail  stores.  Kansas  ranks  aecasid  i 
CMful  co2^>erative  sUnes  conducted  c 
general  plan  of  the  Rochdale  coi^peratoc 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  I 
State  Cooperative  Unicm,  held  on  Maid 
reports  from  aU  parts  of  the  state  ahowi 
sodeties  to  be  in  an  exceptionally  floui 
condition,  whfle  six  new  stores  have 
added  during  the  past  year.  These  a 
cated  at  Wichita,  Cunningham,  Parsons, 
ley  and  Lamed.  At  the  last-named 
the  co5perators  also  own  an  devalor  { 
flour-mill. 

The  growth  of  the  business  in  the 
stores  was  most  gratifying.  Thus,  fo 
ample,  it  was  shown  that  the  oo5pei 
association  of  Reno  county  numbers  five 
dred  members.  Its  capital  is  $128,000 
though  the  store  is  but  two  years  old 
year  it  did  a  business  of  $132,000  and 
eight  per  cent,  interest  and  eight  per 
rebates  on  trade.  The  cooperative  stc 
Kingman  is  less  than  two  years  old,  I 
numbers  two  hundred  members,  has  $1 
capital,  and  from  its  organization  has 
eight  per  cent,  interest  and  seven  per 
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's  on  sales.  Several  other  stores  made 
singly  good  showings.  There  are  a 
er  of  successful  cooperative  enterprises 
»  the  stores  in  Kaiisas,  the  elevators 
espedaUy  in  evidence,  while  at  Blue 
Is  a  farmers'  co5perative  machine  fac- 
ias recently  been  established, 
o  things  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
rative  movements.  One  is  the  wise  and 
al  selection  of  managers  for  the  stores 
latever  business  the  cooperators  engage 
d  the  second  is  moral  enthusiasm  among 
ooperators  which  leads  them  to  carry 
lie  work  something  of  that  zeal  and  mis- 
7  spirit  which  in  a  good  cause  is  irre- 


sistible; for  the  heart  of  man  no  less  than  the 
brain  quickly  comes  under  the  spell  of  lofty 
ideals  or  ideals  in  which  the  spirit  of  justice 
dominates,  whenever  the  brain  is  convinced 
that  the  proposed  plan  is  practicable.  And 
the  record  of  cooperation  is  a  record  of  won- 
derful success  whenever  wisdom  has  been 
exercised  in  securing  the  right  kind  of  man- 
agement and  when  the  members  have  been 
enthused  with  the  true  codperative  spirit. 
We  believe  oodperation  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  constructive  movements  of  our  age, 
as  important  on  the  economic  plane  as  is 
Direct-Legislation  in  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics. 


OE  AMAZING  MORAL  TURPITUDE  OF  THE  lAST  CONGRESS. 


UDENT  BOOSEVELT's  "  CON8TRUCTITE  ** 


LfDOM  in  the  history  of  moral  obloquy 
in  hi^  places  has  there  been  a  more 
Q  or  amaring  attempt  to  rob  the  peo{^ 
e  nation's  representatives  than  was  ez- 
d  in  the  dosinghoursof  the  last  Congress, 
will  be  remembered  that  among  the  dis- 
able exhibitions  of  sharp  practice  on 
lart  of  President  Roosevelt,  by  which 
time  to  time,  he  has  sou^t  to  drcum- 
constitutional  limitations  through  the 
ng  aid  of  that  whilom  trust  and  railroad 
tey.  Philander  Knox,  was  the  invention 

imaginary  recess  which  was  supposed 
Ist  between  the  falling  of  the  gavel  in 
ind  of  the  president  of  the  Senate,  which 
mI  the  dose  of  the  extra  session,  and 
ipping  to  order  which  immediately  fol- 
i  and  signalized  the  opening  of  the  reg- 
session   of  congress.    This   "construc- 

or  imaginary  recess  was  invented  by 
resident  and  his  attorney-general  to  en- 
Bdr.  Roosevelt  to  retain  in  office  certain 
ds  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  were 
dous  to  the  Senate.  Happily  the  Sen- 
las  rightfully  forestalled  any  further 
pts  to  ignore  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
itution  in  a  similar  manner,  by  dedar- 
lat  no  such  "constructive"  recess  exists; 
e  language  of  the  resolution  adopted: 
•■  evident  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 


stitution was  that  'recess'  should  mean  some- 
thing real,  not  something  imaginary;  some- 
thing actual,  not  something  fictitious.  They 
used  the  word  as  the  mass  of  mankind  then 
understood  it  and  now  understand  it." 

lOLEAOE  THAT  HAS  NOT  PREVENTED  BRIBEST 
OF  OONORBB81CEN  BY  PA8SBB. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  the  repuUic  provisions 
were  made  for  each  congressman,  in  addition 
to  his  salary,  to  receive  mileage  to  and  from 
his  home  for  the  journeys  necessitated  by  the 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  Congress.  This 
was  to  cover  what  it  was  expected  he  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  his  transportation  and 
was  made  as  a  just  provision  for  the  mem- 
bers, and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  also 
take  away  all  temptations  to  bribery  of  mem- 
bers by  transportation  companies.  In  later 
years,  however,  congressmen  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  accepting  bribes  in  the  form  of 
passes  or  courtesies  from  the  railways,  and 
in  return  they  certainly  have  been  good  to  the 
railroad  interests.  That  such  courtesies  are 
regarded  in  the  nature  of  bribes  by  the  great 
railroads  was  dearly  shown  by  the  emphatic 
testimony  of  so  great  a  railway-magnate  as 
the  late  C.  P.  Huntington,  who  was  a  past- 
master  in  corrupt  practices  when  it  came  to 
betraying  the  people's  interests  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  railway  corporation.  In  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Huntington  to  General  Colton 
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on  January  29,  1876,  and  later  placed  in  evi- 
dence when  General  Colton's  widow  sued 
Mr.  Huntington  for  money  alleged  to  be  due 
her  husband,  Mr.  Huntington  thus  signifi- 
cantly referred  to  the  influence  of  railway- 
passes  in  the  hands  of  Tom  Scott  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  who  was  then  interested 
in  the  Texas  Pacific: 

"Scott  is  making  a  terrible  e£Port  to  pass 
his  bill,  and  has  many  advantages,  with  his 
railroads  running  out  from  Washington  in 
almost  every  direction,  on  which  he  gives  free 
passes  to  everyone  that  he  thinks  can  help  him 
ever  so  little.  The  Texas  Pacific  seems  to 
own  almost  everyone  in  the  whole  country." 

Now  the  moral  degradation  that  has  come 
as  a  part  of  the  practical  ownership  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  rulways  and  the  corporations 
has  resulted  in  a  reign  of  graft  in  aU  depart- 
ments of  government.  The  numerous  evi- 
dences that  in  recent  years  have  been  con- 
tinuously cropping  out  would  be  sufficient 
to  prove  this,  even  if  there  was  no  equally  dear 
evidence  in  the  acts  of  the  people's  servants 
in  defeating  or  emasculating  all  legislation 
which  would  give  the  people  relief  from  the 
oppressions  and  extortions  from  which  they 
are  suffering  through  public-service  corpor- 
ations and  monopolies,  and  in  shielding  and 
protecting  from  punishment  corrupt  corpor- 
ations. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  and  especially 
this  bribery  of  the  people's  representatives 
with  passes  and  courtesies,  while  the  same 
officials  have  greedily  taken  from  the  gov- 
ernment the  sums  appropriated  for  their  mile- 
age, has  apparently  blunted  every  sentiment 
of  integrity  and  morality  on  the  part  of  many 
congressmen  not  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the 
mere  tools  or  puppets  of  public-service  com- 
panies and  privileged  interests. 

THE  LATE  ATTElfFT  BT  CONGRESS  TO  STEAL 
$190,000  OF  THE  people's  MONET. 

The  most  striking  and  shameful  example 
of  the  depths  of  moral  degradation  to  which 
the  people's  national  representatives  have 
faUen  was  seen  in  the  recent  attempt  to  steal 
from  the  people  a  large  sum  to  which  the 
congressmen  could  be  in  no  wise  entitled. 
Seldom  has  more  flagrant  dishonesty  or 
moral  turpitude  appeared  in  so  brazen  a 
manner  as  in  the  attempt  of  the  last  House 
of  Representatives  to  secure  mileage  for  its 


members  from  the  government  to  cov 
imaginary  trips  from  the  national  ca 
their  homes  and  the  return*  durin| 
dent  Roosevelt's  "constructive**  reoea 
fact  that  in  reality  there  was  no  rec 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  these 
public  servants  who  sougiht  to  deh 
rob  the  tax-payers  of  the  United 
The  steal  failed  of  consummation  < 
cause  the  Senate  threw  it  out.  C 
men  so  bKnd  to  all  sentiments  of  i 
and  moral  rectitude  foster  contempt  1 
esty  and  upright  dealing  on  the  par 
people  and  necessarily  greatly  aid 
creasing  the  burdens  of  the  State 
are  moral  criminals,  recreant  to  the 
and  should  be  driven  forever  from 
service  by  an  outraged  electorate. 

So  important  is  it  that  the  voters 
mind  this  high-handed  offence  again 
lie  morality,  that  in  order  to  specia 
phasize  the  subject  we  reproduce  I 
part  of  an  able  editorial  from  the 
Herald^  in  which  the  genesis  and  s 
the  attempted  steal  is  succinctly  d< 
and  the  names  of  the  leading  advoci 
given.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  t] 
Massachusetts  congressmen  who  w 
record  in  favor  of  the  grab  were  Mr.  S 
who  recently  assailed  Mr.  Hearst  wl 
latter  was  ably  striving  to  secure 
people  relief  from  the  criminal  op[ 
of  the  railways,  and  Mr.  McNary. 
these  recreant  congressmen  are  Bostoi 
ocrats,  and  this  act  alone  should  fore 
stroy  all  future  political  prospects  for  th< 
tlemen. 

**The   attempt   of  the   House   of 
sentatives   to   secure   payment    for   i 
for  the   second   session   of  the   Fifty 
Congress  was  artfully  worked.     The 
ure  did  succeed  in  passing  the  Houi 
it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Senate.     Its  p 
was  to  secure  payment  of  mileage 
members    of    Congress    for   going    tc 
homes    and    returning    during    the 
'constructive    recess,'   between    the    c 
the  first  session  and  the  beginning 
second  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Co 
when  there  was  no  actual   recess  a 
member    did    any    traveling    betwec 
home  and   Washmgton.    The  memb 
fact,  did  not  leave  their  seats.    One 
ended   and   the   other  began   in   the 
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mt,  12  o'clock  noon.    This  is  the  most 
nous  and  unreasonable  raid  on  the  treas- 
br  their  own  pockets  that  congressmen 
made  in  some  years.    In  certain  of  its 
res  it  is  more  reprehensible  than  the  fa- 
increase  of  salaries  more  than  thirty 
ago,  which   ended  the  political  life  of 
'  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  it, 
has  prevented   any   increase   since,   so 
)  was  the  popular  condenmation. 
lie  story  of  tibe  last  raid  is  worth  telling  in 
particularity.    There  was  a  disposition 
for  this  money,  a  total  of  $190,000,  last 
aer  at  the  dose  of  the  second  session, 
an  election  was  coming  on,  and  they 
1    not    vote    themselves     this    money, 
proposition    was    made    and    debated, 
in  view  of  the  election,  congressional 
I  was  triumphant,  and  the  steal  was 
accomplished.    The    purpose    was    not 
up,  however.    The  greedy  fellows  lay 
for   the    opportimity,    which   came   on 
lesday.    The  general  deficiency  bill  had 
under  consideration   in   committee   of 
rhole  during  most  of  the  day,  and  was 
y  concluded.    The  hour  was  late.    Mr. 
nan,  of  New  York,  sprang  an  amend- 
'to    pay    the    mileage    due    senators, 
bers   and   delegates   for  attendance  on 
econd  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
.  $190,000.' 

liese  had  aU  been  paid  their  mileage  both 
for  attendance  on  the  first  session, 
1  was  merged  into  the  second  session, 
merely  wanted  double  pay  for  the  same 
eys,  and  thought  they  could  get  it  under 
iw,  although  it  was  plainly  a  violation  of 
•irit  and  intent.  Mr.  Underwood  raised 
oint  of  order  that  the  amendment  was 
olation  of  existing  law,  but  the  chair- 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mann,  ruled  in 
of  the  amendment.  It  was  opposed 
Bdr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
tfield  and  Mr.  De  Armond  in  brief 
sting  speeches.  It  was  supported  by 
Sherman  and  Mr.  Rodey.  On  a 
on  in  committee  the  amendment  was 
»ted  by  a  vote  of  69  to  49.  A  call  for 
9  was  withdrawn  with  the  understand- 
bat  there  should  be  a  separate  vote  on 
jnendment  when  the  biU  was  reported 
;  House. 

:  was  reported  soon.  All  other  amend- 
s  made  in  conmiittee  were  adopted 
iier.    The  first  vote  on  this  amendment 


was  by  a  division,  68  to  4£.  Mr.  Underwood 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered,  22  to  74  (more  than  one-fifth  of 
those  voting).  It  was  evident  that  no  quo- 
rum was  present,  and  the  speaker  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  closed  and  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  to  bring  in  absentees.  The  vote  by 
yeas  and  nays  gave  the  following  result: 
Yeas,  90;  nays,  80;  answered  'present,' 
26;  not  voting,  188.  Those  who  answered 
present  did  so  to  make  up  a  quorum,  without 
going  on  record  on  either  side.  The  speaker 
was  one  of  these.  The  only  Massachusetts 
members  who  voted  yea  were  McNary  and 
Sullivan.  The  Massachusetts  members  who 
voted  nay  were  Greene  and  Roberts.  The  rest 
did  not  vote  at  all.  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Gillett, 
Tirrell,  Keliher  and  Thayer  were  announced 
as  paired  with  other  members  for  this  vote, 
but  it  is  not  stated  how  they  would  have 
voted.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  together  do  not  equal  the  non-voters. 
Those  who  answered  present,  whetiber  or 
not  they  so  intended,  practically  aided  the 
ninety  yeas  to  secure  their  victory.  No 
Massachusetts  members  were  included  among 
them.  Messrs.  Ames,  Gardner,  McCaU, 
Powers  and  Lovering  are  recorded  simply 
as  'not  voting.'  Probably  they  were  aU 
absent,  and  it  may  be  that  they  had  standing 
pairs  which  were  not  recorded  in  connection 
with  this  vote. 

'*It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  state  had 
even  two  representatives  who  were  willing 
to  vote  for  this  wanton  grab  frcMn  the  treas- 
ury. It  is  almost  equally  unfortunate  that  only 
two  were  present  to  vote  against  the  grab." 

This  exhibition  of  moral  turpitude  is  typ- 
ical of  the  conduct  of  the  dass  of  men  who 
have  shamed  the  government  of  the  United 
States  since  the  public-service  corporations 
and  privileged  interests,  through  political 
bosses  and  partisan  machines,  have  gained 
control  of  the  government.  There  is  but  one 
simple  and  eflPective  method  of  overcoming 
and  destroying  these  corrupt  conditions 
which  are  undermining  republican  govern- 
ment— a  method  which  would  peacefully 
bring  back  the  rule  of  the  people  and  replace 
dishonest  and  recreant  tools  and  agents  of 
privileged  interests  by  real  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  that  is  the  introduction, 
on  the  same  plan  as  is  employed  in  Switzer- 
land, of  the  initiative  and  referendum.    Our 
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people  have  sl^t  over4ong.  Corporate  in- 
terests and  predatory  wealth  are  all  but 
supreme  in  control.  The  exigencies  of  the 
hour  demand  that  every  patriotic  American 
should  enlist  in  an  aggressive  warfare  for  the 
prompt  introduction   of  those  ideal   demo- 


cratic measures  which  will  piesem.  Ik 
damental  principles  tibat  differentiate 
lacies    nom    diass-ruied    gotcnimiartii 
which  wiU  guarantee  to  the  peopk 
tion  alike  firom  the  oomiptors  and  Ae 
rupted. 


LUTHER  BURBANK  AND  HIS  LATEST  TRIUMPH. 


A  TWENTIETH-CENTUBT  VICTOBT;    0R«  THB 
WORK  OF  A  GREAT  BENEFACTOR. 

AMONG  the  real  benefactors  of  our 
time  is  he  who  through  patient  toil 
and  tireless  research  and  experimentation  so 
improves  and  transforms  the  wild  food- 
products  of  nature  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  were  poisonous  or  of  little  service  are 
made  staple  articles^  nourishing  and  sustain- 
ing the  lives  of  millions,  and  he  who  through 
loving  care  and  the  witchery  of  science  trans- 
forms the  insignificant  little  weed  of  moun- 
tain, valley  and  roadside  into  gorgeous,  world- 
beautifying  flowers. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  to-day  there  lives  a 
veritable  wizard,  whose  wand,  however,  has 
never  been  waved  save  for  the  purpose  of 
beautifying  or  enriching  the  earth-a  num 
who  has  taken  the  little,  small  wild  brambles 
and  transformed  them  into  great,  luscious, 
life-sustaining  berries;  who  has  taken  the 
little  wild  plum  and  by  cross-breeding  has 
made  numerous  varieties  of  giant  fruits  that 
have  materially  increased  the  food-stock 
of  the  nation;  and  through  whose  latest 
triumph  the  wild  and  comparatively  worth- 
less cactus  has  been  changed  into  a  plant  of 
inestimable  potential  value. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  throughout  re- 
corded history  man  has  almost  invariably 
accorded  the  chief  meed  of  praise  to  the 
destroyers  of  life  and  property,  to  the  great 
military  and  martial  figures,  the  victors 
who  have  conquered  through  brute  force, 
rather  than  to  the  noble  benefactors  who, 
working  on  the  spiritual,  mental  and  mate- 
rial planes,  have  steadily  raised  the  condition 
of  mankind  and  advanced  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  The  career  of  Mr.  Burbank  fur- 
nishes a  striking  illustration  of  the  true  victor 
who  through  conquering  on  the  material  plane 
wins  noble  triumphs,  but  who  nevertheless 


receives  small  comparative  reoognitioii  for  Ui  Vuk 
services.  Here  we  find,  while  the  prm  ol  lb 
public  have  bera  engrossed  with  tl^  eamit  \k 
eration  of  the  men  of  force — the  OBBUB>1k|a! 
Alexanders,  the  Napoleons  and  the  leadosii  lio 
the  last  three  wan— -this  servant  of  sGieiioe»ttii  lii 
benefactor  of  his  naticm,  has  quietlj  and  ps- 1> 
sistently  wrested  from  the  great  Mflihw  secnk  \f 
after  secret  and  has  supfJcmented  her  mAk 
a  manner  more  marvelous  than  the  adnei^  1^ 
ments  described  by  the  vivid  imaginatioi  li 
of  the  most  daring  romancer.  WUle  ov  ll! 
press  has  been  engaged  in  controversies  m  li 
the  relative  virtues  and  merits  of  ffainpf^  l< 
and  Schl^,  of  the  British  leaders  and  tk 
Boer  chieftains,  of  the  Russian  generals  sad 
the  Japanese  leaders,  Mr.  Burbank  has  bees 
contributing  to  the  worid's  wealth  dii- 
coveries  that  mean  millions  and  hundiedi 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  nation,  and 
through  the  transformation  and  improfe- 
ment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  throu^^ 
utilization  of  plants  that  have  hitherto  been 
worthless,  but  which  grow  on  land  which  will 
sustain  no  other  form  of  v^;etation. 

In  the  transformation  of  tiie  cactus  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Mr.  Burbank  has 
adbieved  a  victory  which  will  mean  more  in 
the  increase  of  material  wealth  to  the  United 
States  than  all  possible  revenue  that  can  come 
to  us  from  colonial  territories;  and  this 
victory  and  enrichment  has  come  without  the 
sacrifice  of  principles^  without  the  lowering 
of  ideals,  without  entailing  any  sorrow,  anj 
misery  or  any  wrong  to  a  single  soul. 

A  TRIUMPH  THAT  PROMIBE8  TO   MAKE  PBO- 

DUCmVE  MILUONB  OF  ACRES  OF 

DESERT  WASTE. 

The  common  cactus,  which  flourishes  all 
over  Mexico  and  in  various  portions  of  the 
United  States,  notably  in  the  desert  regions 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  has 
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regarded  as  well-nig^  worthless, 
that  the  finiit  of  this  plant  has  been 
r  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in 
rows,  but  for  the  most  part  the  plant 
considered  comparatively  wortfiless 
icumberer  of  the  soil,  owing  to  the 
it  is  covered  with  cruel  spikes  and 
1  also  that  the  leaves  are  filled  with 
a  fibrous  or  woody  substance  which 
ould  render  it  unfit  for  food  for  ani- 
1  if  the  plant  had  not  been  protected 
g  spike-like  thorns.  Now  Mr.  Bur- 
so  transfonned  the  cactus  that  he 
lated  the  spikes  or  thorns  and  also 
es  or  woody  fiber  from  the  leaves* 
be  rejuvenated '  cactus  one  of  the 
ious,  succulent,  and  nutritious  food- 
for  cattle  and  other  stock,  as  well 
ortant  article  of  food  for  num.  The 
ives,  when  codced  like  egg-plant, 
idous  vegetable,  while  the  improved 

doubtless   become   an   important 

diet.    There  are  two  varieties  of 

the  pulp  of  one  variety  being  crim- 

»ther  golden  in  color.    In  each  in- 

i  pulp  is  filled  with  seeds,  like  the 


fig.  The  finiit  is  sUg^tly  add,  very  refresh- 
ing and  of  ddidous  flavor.  The  New  Bur- 
bank  cactus,  like  its  ancestors,  flourishes  well 
in  the  desert  regions.  Its  growth  is  rapid. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  it  reaches  gigantic 
stature  and  it  wiU  grow  far  in  the  north  as 
well  as  in  the  southern  countries.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  believes  that  on  account  of  its  thriving 
so  well  in  various  desert  regions  this  cactus 
can  be  made  to  produce  food  su£Sdent  for 
double  the  present  population  of  the  worid. 
Each  fuU-grown  plant  is  stored  with  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  food  products,  and  thus  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land  in 
the  southwest,  as  well  as  throughout  other 
parts  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  far  down 
through  Mexico  and  South  America,  will  be 
oovereid  with  the  new  cactus  and  afford  sus- 
tenance for  countless  herds  of  cattle  and 
stock.  And  if  half  the  antidpations  of  Mr. 
Burbank  in  this  respect  are  realised,  he  wiU 
by  this  victoiy  alone  have  contributed  ines- 
timably to  the  real  material  wealth  of  the 
worid,  and  contributed  in  a  manner  wholly 
beneficent* 
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The  Sftmish  Conquat  in  America.  Bj  Sir 
Arthur  Hdpe.  New  Editxm.  Edited  bj 
M.  OppeDheim.  Four  Tolumes.  Oodu 
Price,  per  set,  $6.00  net.    New  Y<»k:  John 


Among  the  many  iinportant  oontributioiis 
made  to  historical  litendture  by  Ang^o-Saxoa 
schcJarB  in  the  nineteentib  century.  The 
Spanuh  Conqued  in  Americoj  by  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  deserves  an  important  place,  in  spite 
of  its  many  faults;  for  here  as  in  few  similar 
histories  dealing  with  the  Spanish  discov- 
eries, conquests  and  colonization  in  the  New 
World,  we  have  the  bdd  facts,  in  so  far  as 
patient  industry  and  sdiolariy  research  at 
this  late  date  are  able  to  gather  them,  mar- 
shaled before  the  reader  in  an  interesting 
if  not  a  particularly  brilliant  manner. 

More  than  forty  years  have  dapsed  since 
the  last  volume  of  this  famous  history  was 
first  published,  and  yet  so  careful  was  the 
historian  in  verifying  his  facts  that  M.  Oppen- 
heim,  the  present  editor,  has  found  but 
few  amendations  necessary,  and  most  of 
his  notes  **are  in  the  nature  of  expansions 
rather  than  corrections."  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  that  this  history 
was  the  fruit  of  long,  patient  and  conscien- 
tious research,  concerned  almost  wholly  with 
the  original  sources  of  historical  information 
relating  to  the  period  discussed.  The  au- 
thor enjojred  exceptional  advantages,  having 
access  to  the  Spanish  repositories  which  held 
the  reports,  annals  and  histories  of  the  monk- 
ish scholars,  officials  and  travelers  whose 
records  o£Per  practically  the  only  accounts  we 
have  of  the  history  of  the  Spaniards  at  this 
period  in  the  New  World. 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  of  Sir 
Arthur  to  write  a  history  of  the  character  of 
the  present  work.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  slave-trade  in  Latin  America, 
but  in  obtaining  his  data  for  that  work  the 
fascination  whidi  this  most  marvelous  chap- 
ter in  history  exerted  over  his  imagination 
led  to  his  self -surrender  to  a  subject  that  must 
ever  be  most  enthralling  to  the  imagination 
of  the  historian.  With  a  treasure-house  of 
original  data  thrown  open  to  him,  it  is  not 
strange,  perhaps,  that  the  author  gave  him- 

*Booki  Intended  for  review  in  Thb  ▲BurAihonld  be 
•ddieflMd  to  B.  O.  Flower,  BditorUl  Department,  Ths 
AmiHA,  Boiton,  Umm, 


sdf  up  aD  too  iHiofly  to  the  Instoiical 
who  Imd  and  wrote  in  an  age  iHmb  ic^pia 
fanatiriign  was  at  its  apogee  and  when  allte 
was  wioo^  in  the  name  of  the  Chorcb  m 
to  the  monki^   wiitero   justified,  untfl  li 
thoo^  became  colored  by  the  amasiiig  fkn 
of  the  derical  writers  irha  found  nodmigkl 
praise  lor  the  monardis  who  estabKriind  Ae 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  who  despoDtd^  a* 
iled  and  were  direcOj  re^Kxiaible  for  Ae 
slaughter  and  miserable  dndi  of  himdnili 
of  thousands  of  Jews  and  the  de^poliatkn  i 
their  daug^itefs, — mooaicfas   who  soof^  ti 
crush  out  free  tiiouf^  and  honest  inveslj^ 
tion  as  th^  crushed  the  Moorish  chrilixitMa 
These   piiesdj   writers    who    pursued  tbar 
vocations  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  ad, 
so  to  speak,  lived  by  the  favor  of  the  Molt 
Catholic  Queen  and  her  consort,  found  lo 
cause  for  complaint  in  the  infamous  ads  of 
the   Inquisition.    Now   while   it   is  peiiia|» 
not  surprising  that  such  writers  conshailly 
indulged  in  adulation  of  Queen  Isabella,  aid 
that   th^   constantly   sought    to    justify  or 
apcAoffxe  for  crimes  committed  in  the  Net 
World  bj  those  who  carried  the  Cross  in  om 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  we  cannot 
refrain    from    wonder    that    a    nineteentii- 
century  historian  could  so  allow  tiiinarif  to 
be  influenced  by  the  thou^t  of  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  has  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 
Here,  it  seems  to  us,  fies  the  great  weakness 
of  this  author — ^a  weakness  which  we  imagine 
was  due  mainly  to  that  strange  psydiolqgical 
influence    which    writers    not    unfrequendy 
exercise  over  the  thought  of  sensitive  and 
receptive  brains  who  are  in   a  sympathetie 
attitude,   and   which   seriously   impairs  the 
critical  or  judicial  quality  so  in^portant  in 
an   historian. 

He  who  would  faithfuUy  represent  an  age, 
era  or  people,  must  have  at  his  oonmiand  all 
the  audientic  data  obtainable.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  acts  of  the  master- 
spirits in  the  scenes  described,  as  narrated  by 
eye-witnesses  and  contemporaneous  writers. 
But  this  is  not  everything.  He  must  be  akk 
to  rise  above  the  narrow  range  of  vision  that 
ever  limits  those  in  the  presence  of  actions 
described,  and  he  must  be  able  to  absorb  the 
facts  of  history  without  allowing  the  pre- 
judices and  bias  of  the  writers  to  influence 
his  judgment.    He  who  would  write  cob- 
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igiy  of  the  sixteenth  century  must  in 
ion  to  the  possession  of  the  stories  as 
>7  the  various  annalists,  from  Columbus 

through  the  period  of  conquest  and  coi- 
tion, have  the  twentieth-century  range 
sion  which  will  give  him  a  sense  of 
rical  proportion  absolutely  impossible 
:ie  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
he  must  rise  above  the  limitations  of 

and  bigotry,  of  dogma  and  prejudice, 
n  the  full  light  of  succeeding  generations 
>le  to  picture  the  age  he  describes  with 
>ioad  vision  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
rtiality  of  a  jurist. 

is  is  what  it  seems  to  us  that  Sir  Arthur 
9  has  failed  in  many  instances  to  accom- 
He  was  apparently  afraid  lest  the 
!m  view  might  influence  his  thought 
has,  as  it  were,  allowed  the  thinkers  of 
ixteenth  century  to  describe  his  mental 
on  when  it  comes  to  the  consideration 
any  things — notably  the  life  and  action 
labeUa,  and  the  partial  justification  of 
ry  as  made  by  the  theolc^ans  and  other 
rtunists  of  the  elder  age.  Had  he 
ed  the  history  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
h,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 

broadly,  and  even  read  the  able  works 
le  more  modem  historians  who  have 
en  on  the  same  subject,  his  work  would 
been  incomparably  better  proportioned; 
be  himself  confesses  that  he  so  far  as 
ble  closed  his  eyes  to  the  work  of  the 

modem  historians.  Thus  in  a  prefatory 
to  Volume  HI.  he  says: 

[lie  reader  wiU  observe  that  there  are 
ely  any  allusions  in  this  work  to  the 
red   works   of   modem   writers   on   the 

subject.  ...  I  felt,  however,  from 
irst  that  my  object  in  investigating  this 
on  of  history  was  different  from  theirs, 
[  wished  to  keep  my  mind  dear  from  the 
snce  which  these  same  persons  mi^t 

exercised  upon  it.  Moreover,  while 
itting  fully  the  advantage  to  be  derived 

the  study  of  these  modem  writers,  I 
B^ht  that  it  was  better  upon  the  whole 
ive  a  work  composed  from  independent 
ies,  which  would  convey  the  impression 
the  original  documents  had  made  upon 
ler  mind." 

has  seemed  to  us  necessary  to  emphasise 
serious  fault  in  an  otherwise  admirable 
rical  woric,  that  the  reader  might  peruse 
ii  a  knowledge  of  its  limitations.  Thus, 
»  enjoying  its  wealth  of  facts  and  infor- 


mation, he  would  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
influence  of  unwarranted  conclusions  and 
opinions  which  are  merely  the  reflex  of  those 
of  the  writers  of  the  Isabellan  time. 

In  most  other  respects  the  history  is  an 
extremely  valuable  one.  It  is  well  written. 
Its  facts  are  nuurshaled  with  skill.  The 
story,  while  having  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  slavery  in  connection  with  the 
^>anish  conquests  and  colonizations,  deals 
with  the  whole  series  of  facts  embraced  in 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
and  the  explorations,  conquests  and  settle- 
ments by  the  Spaniards.  Indeed,  this  his- 
tory should  find  a  place  in  all  libraries  where 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  eariy  dis- 
coveries and  conquests  in  the  New  Worid. 

The  work  was  divided  by  Sir  Arthur  into 
twenty-one  divisions  or  books,  embracing 
the  period  extending  from  Columbus'  dis- 
coveries to  the  conquests  of  Pizarro  and  deal- 
ing with  the  most  wonderful  and  fairy-like 
passages  in  the  annals  of  the  ages — a  passage 
which,  sad  to  say,  is  darkened  at  every  turn 
by  deeds  of  savagery,  treachery  and  bmtality 
by  the  men  who  daimed  to  be  Christiana. 

The  present  edition,  which  has  bera  ably 
edited  by  M.  Oppenheim,  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  maps  which  very  materially  add 
to  the  importance  of  the  work. 


Love  Triumj^umt.  Poems  by  Frederic  Law- 
rence Knowles.  Cloth.  Vp,  168.  Boston: 
Dana  Estes  &  Company. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  very  few  books 
of  poems  that  have  appeared  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  recent  years  that  is  really 
worth  possessing.  The  author  is  a  poet  of 
genuine  power,  a  singer  who  we  believe  will 
become  a  worthy  successor  to  our  greatest 
singers  of  the  last  century;  for  in  ad<Stion  to 
real  poetic  imagination  and  an  excellent  com- 
mand of  language,  here  also  is  found  that 
moral  note  that  thou^  not  peculiar  to  our 
singers  must  be  present  in  the  songs  of  any 
American  bard  who  would  gain  a  permanent 
place  in  literature.  The  American  public 
demands  that  its  poets  shall  be  prophets; 
that  they  shall  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  bearers 
of  messages  from  the  Infinite.  There  must 
be  present  the  ethical  note  and  that  atmos- 
phere of  true  democracy  that  speaks  of  jus- 
tice, breadth  of  i^irit  and  the  soul  of  brother- 
hood. In  nuuiy  other  lands,  since  Grecian 
literature  was  in  her  fj^ry,  grace  of  style, 
rhythmic  cadence  and  beiuity  of  expreaaioa 
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and  imagery  have  been  sufficient  to  give  poets 
high  places  in  literature.  Not  so  in  a  land 
of  democracy  in  which  the  ethical  note  has 
ever  bera  strong.  During  recent  years, 
while  the  republic  has  been  wandering  alter 
strange  gods  and  aping  the  imperialistic  and 
despotic  i^irit  of  monarchal  lands,  too  fre- 
quently making  the  gauge  of  success  the 
acquisition  of  gold  rather  than  rectitude  of 
purpose  and  beneficence  of  action,  several 
vernfiers  have  striven  to  gain  the  popular  ear 
by  singing  little  nothings  or  composing 
pretty  verses  that  are  wanting  in  any  moral 
enthusiasm,  nobility  of  purpose  or  ethical 
force,  but  that  have  signally  fafled  to  receive 
anything  like  popular  recognition;  while  our 
greatest  living  poet  of  democracy,  Edwin 
Markham,  whose  work  is  instinct  with  lofty 
moral  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, has  gained  a  foremost  place  among  the 
true  poets,  as  well  as  enshrining  himself  in 
the  aiOPections  of  America's  ^Blllhs. 

In  Mr.  Knowles'  poems  we  find  the  im- 
aginative genius  of  die  true  poet,  the  grace 
of  the  accomplished  versifier  and  the  prophet's 
hi^  and  noble  i^peal  to  the  reason  and  sense 
of  ri^t  in  man,  all  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
that  his  work  holds  for  us  a  special  charm — 
a  charm  indeed  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  recent  poetic  work  except  Mr.  Markham's 
two  volumes. 

Love  Triumphant^  as  its  title  indicates,  is 
devoted  to  love  in  its  multitudinous  mani- 
festations.  It  is  pitched  in  a  high  and  op- 
timistic key,  but  is  free  from  Uiat  vicious 
pseudo-optimism  that  closes  its  eyes  to  the 
evils  on  eveiy  hand  or  that  tries  to  see 
good  in  tendencies  and  manifestations  that 
are  essentially  evil  and  retrogressive.  Thus 
in  that  division  of  his  poems  which  deals  with 
patriotism  or  love  of  country,  we  find  the 
following  from  a  little  poem  entitled  '*The 
Christmas   for  America": 

"I  hear  no  ancels  in  the  skies, 
I  hear  the  tofler  mourn  his  lot, — 
I  catch  a  thousand  mingled  cries: 
'Fate  rules,'  'God  is,^  and  'God  is  not/ 

I  see  no  hillsides  gray  with  sheep, 

I  meet  no  Magi  on  the  road; 
I  see  the  crippM  beggar  creep. 

Striving  to  stand  beneath  his  load. 

O  Nazareth  Caipenter  who  cursed 
The  pride  ana  avarice  dF  thy  day, 

We  would  observe  thy  birth,  but  first 
Thy  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ob^. 


If  thou  shouldst  come 

In  this,  dwkte 
Would  not  tilqr  great  lieart 

To  find  these  wrongs 


toi 
Land, 


haai 


Labor,  heart-smitten,  left  to  die^ 
Beneatib  die  feet  of  conqucflt  hmied. 

Or,  lifting  hatred's  torch  on  hSf^ 
nfreakmg  revenge  upon  the  worid? 

0  galaxy  of  virgin  States. 

White  coDStelktkm  of  all  time!— 
What  Uacknesi  as  of  deatii  awaits 
If  these  pure  stars  grow  dark  with 

1  have  no  holy  land  but  thee. 
Nation  wboee  hills  and  prairies  wii 

The  new,  the  kst  Nativity,— 
That  justioe  which  shall  make  us  g 

Vast,  wide-stretdied  hmd!  Thou^  ] 
kmg, 

When  Love's  great  ends  are  aufui  i 
We  shall  be  dean  as  well  as  strong. 

Kind  as  we  are  victoriousi " 

In  a  poem  entitled  "Dives  and  1 
1004,*'  Mr.  Knowles,  after  a  metrical 
ing  of  the  parable  of  Jesus,  turns 
Dives  of  our  day  with  stem  words  thi 
not  unlike  those  of  the  prophets  d 
times: 


•< 


SledE  and  plunder-fed. 

Dives  of  to-day. 
Hoard  your  wine  and  bread 

While  you  may! 

Gorge  in  kingly  state! — 
But  that  gaunt  and  grim 

Laianif  at  your  gate — 
What  of  hhn! 

Call  your  thefts  'a  trusts- 
Words  can  have  no  weUbf 

WiOk  the  always  just 
Scales  of  Fate. 

Hospitals  and  schools 
Buih  on  Dublic  fraud 

Are  a  Bop  that  f oob 
Throw  at  God!" 


How  refreshing  and  true  to  the  caD 
New  Time  are  these  words,  pregnai 
that  moral  virility  that  gives  vitalit 
literature  no  less  than  to  a  people: 


«• 


We  have  sonnets  enough,  and  songs  eno 
And  ballads  enou^  God  knows! 

But  we  want  to-day  that  cosmic  stoGF 
Whence  primitive  feeling  glows. 


Griown,  organised  to  the  needs  of  rhyme 
Through  the  old  instinctive  laws. 

With  a  meaning  broad  as  the  bou^^  of 
And  deep  as  the  roots  of  cause. 
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It  itpaMioii  aiid  power  that  we  need  to^7, 

We  have  grace  and  taste  foD  store; 
"We  need  a  man  who  will  mj  his  saj 

Yii^  a  strength  ungucMed  befQre>— 

No  lips  that  sing  at  a  patron's  nod 

For  the  price  of  a  jester's  crust, 
But  a  Toioe  whose  ssgas  shafl  lire  with  God 

When  the  lyres  of  earth  are  rust; — 

A  soul,  though  dean  of  the  stains  of  lust, 

Which  lo?es  aD  God  calls  fair, 
V9iQk  feet  that  are  soiled  with  the  common  dust. 

And  nature  honest  and  hare; — 

A  man  ^dio  will  heed  the  ay  of  the  poor 
Qutdied  fast  in  the  daws  of  greed. 

Who  win  fight  to  the  death  for  the  sound  and 
In  the  smoky  battles  of  creed; — 

A  Qpirit  deaf  to  alluring  sounds 

More  siren  than  Troth's  command, 

God's  athlete,  wrestling  with  aD  that  wounds 
Home,  honor,  and  native  land; 

Whose  lines  shall  glow  like  molten  steel 

FVom  being  f oraed  in  his  soul. 
Till  the  very  anvilshaD  burn  to  fed 

The  breath  of  the  quenchless  coal! 

Your  dainty  wordsters  may  cnr,  'Uncouth!* 
As  thfff  shrink  from  his  bdlows'  riow. 

But  the  fire  he  fans  is  immortal  youth. 
And  how  should  the  Uoodless  know!" 

Turning  from  the  poems  in  which  the 
nriter  appeab  for  justice  for  the  poor  and 
ess  fortunate  ones  to  those  that  reflect  his 
eligious  ideals,  we  find  that  here,  even  more 
dearly  than  in  the  other  rhymes,  the  ethical 
lote  rings  forth  dear  and  strong.  Mr. 
Soiowles'  verses  reveal  lofty  spirituaHty  and 
i  noble  faith  absolutely  free  from  the  soul- 
rammels  of  dogmatic  theology  and  narrow 
Teedalism.  There  is  nothing  reactionary 
kbout  his  verses,  no  cringing  to  ancient 
orms  and  rites  or  outgrown  creeds.  That 
»itiful  shrinking  from  the  exerdse  of  reason 
—God's  noblest  gift  to  man — ^which  so  marks 
be  drift  of  present-day  religious  thought, 
9  wholly  absent  from  his  lines.  Indeed, 
we  see  him  in  perfect  rapport  with  the  high, 
ine  and  true  concepts  of  our  wonderful  new 
ige.  Something  of  this  splendid  breadth 
i  thought  may  be  gleaned  from  the  follow- 
ng  poem  entitled  "The  Larger  View": 

*'In  buds  upon  some  Aaron's  rod 
The  childlike  andent  saw  his  God; 
Less  credulous,  more  believing,  we 
Read  in  the  '^*  * 


FVom  Horde's  bush  the  Presence  spoke 
To  earlier  faiths  and  simpler  fdk; 
But  now  etch  bush  that  sweqM  our  fence 
Flames  with  the  awful  Tmmaneneel 


To  old  ZacdMwis  in  his  tree 

What  mattered  leaves  and  botaqy? 

His  sjcamoffe  was  hot  a  seat 

Whence  he  couki  watdi  that  haOowed  street 

But  now  to  us  each  efan  and  pine 
Is  vibrant  with  die  Voice  divme, 
Not  only  from  but  in  die  bou^ 
Our  larger  creed  bdiokis  Him  now. 

To  die  trae  f aidi,  baric,  s^>  and  stem 
Are  wonderful  as  BetUehem; 
No  hiU  nor  brook  nor  fidd  nor  herd 
But  mangers  die  Incarnate  Word! 

Far  be  it  from  our  lips  to  cast 
Contempt  upon  die  aotj  past^ 
Whate'er  the  Fin^  writes  we  scan 
In  Sinai,  prophecMS,  or  man* 


Again  we  touch  the  healing  hem 

In  Nazareth  or  Jerusalem; 

We  trace  again  those  fruiHIess  years; 

The  cross  commands  oar  wondering  tears 


Yet  iMB  us  die  Spirit  writes 
On  morning's  manuscript  and  Nigbf  s. 
In  {{ospds  of  the  growinff  grain. 
Epistles  of  the  p<md  ana  piain« 

In  Stan,  in  atoms,  as  th^  roll. 
Each  tiidess  round  its  occult  pole. 
In  wing  and  worm  and  fin  ana  fleece. 
In  the  wise  soQ's  suipassing  peace, — 

Thrice  ingrate  he  whose  only  look 
Is  backward  focussed  on  the  Book, 
Neglectful  what  the  IVesence  saith. 
Though  He  be  near  as  blood  and  breath! 

The  only  atheist  is  one 
Who  hears  no  Voice  in  wind  or  sun, 
Bdiever  in  some  primal  curse. 
Deaf  in  God's  loving  universe!" 

This  poem  reminds  us  of  Whittier's  beau- 
tiful lines: 


•« 


O  friend!  we  need  nor  rock  nor  sand, 
Ncnr  storied  stream  of  Morninff-Land; 
The  heavens  are  fflassed  in  Btarimadc, — 
What  more  could  3ordan  render  back  ? 

We  lack  but  open  eye  and  ear 
To  find  the  Orient's  marvds  here; — 
The  still,  small  voice  in  autumn's  hush. 
Yon  maple  wood  the  burning  bush.* 


>• 


Indeed,  Mr,  Knowles  constantly  suggests 
Whittier's  thought  and  his  moral  and  spirit- 
ual enthusiasm,  though  the  younger  poet  is 
broader  and  freer  in  his  religious  concepts, 
and  his  rhymes  are  far  more  perfect  than 
were  those  of  the  dder  singer.  In  the  fol- 
lovring  lines  from  *'Credo*'  we  have  a  fine 
expression  of  the  poet's  religious  ideals: 
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*I  know  DO  sin  except  the  lack  of  love, 

I  recognize  the  viclory  in  defoit; 
No  gulf  divides  Ufe  here  from  life  above, 

I  spell  perfection  in  the  incomplete. 

A  foe  to  dopna,  still  I  hold  a  creed. 
For  I  beheve  that  all  life  brings  is  good. 

That  sharing  bread  and  wine  wiui  men  who  need 
Is  the  new  sacrament  of  brotherhood. 

I  know  the  way  we  tread  is  rough  and  long. 
And  yet  to  toil  and  bleed  am  nothing  lotii. 

And  thus  I  journey  homeward  with  a  song. 
Since  in  tne  vcfy  struggle  lies  my  growth. 

Joy!  only  joy!  for  love  is  there  and  here — 
Peace,  only  peace!  tiiough  desperate  my  dis- 


I  find  no  foeman  in  the  road  but  Fear — 
To  doubt  is  failure,  and  to  dare,  success! 


9» 


Here  also,  in  the  little  waif  entitled  "The 
Answer."  we  have  a  beautiful  ethical  lesson: 


(«f 


Make  of  my  heart,*  I  cried,  'a  lyre  wh^eon 

The  wind  of  man*s  desire  shall  sweep  some  string 
Into  immortal  music;  utterlv  gcme 

My  dearest  hopes  unless  I  gain  this  thing'; 
Then  the  calm  Voice:  'Nay,  son,  thy  prayer  is 

wild. 
But  thou  mayest  feed,  for  Me,  an  hungry  child.' 

'Give  me  to  die  in  some  supreme  emprise, 
And,  falling,  shout,  "They  flee,  the  field  is 


ours 


When  Stephen  raised  to  Heav'n  those  angel  ms. 
The  stones  that  crush'd  his  body  seem'd  like 
flowers; 
A  martvr's  or  a  warrior's  death  be  mine!' 
'  Nay,  dreamer,  thou  must  leam  to  serve,  not  shine.' 

'Yea,  let  me  serve;  be  mine  the  holy  wrath 
Which  deals  the  hurt  of  Vice  its  deadliest  thrust. 

Better  a  thousand  perils  in  my  path 
Than  such  sad  safe^  where  the  roads  are  dust' ; 

'Nay,  child,  thjr  peril  is  thy  restless  will, — 

Thy  task  is  patience;  suffer  and  be  stiU!' 

'O  Infinite  Love,  I  lean  my  heart  on  Thine! 

The  humblest  task  Thou  hast  my  joy  shall  be! 
Behold,  the  sandiest  pathways  grow  divine 

If  so  these  leagues  of  desert  lead  toward  Thee; 
Come  joy  or  pain,  Thy  will  not  mine  be  done.' 
'At  Ust  thy  prayer  is  answered,  O  my  son!'" 

In  "Love  Immortal"  is  found  a  further 
expression  of  the  author's  religious  convictions. 
He  seems  to  us  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the 
living  faith  of  the  future  as  deariy  as  any 
of  our  great  singers  of  the  new  epoch — ^the 
omnipresence  of  Deity  and  the  all-compel- 
ling and  exalting  power  of  Love. 


«( 


Churches,  nav,  I  count  you  vain, — 
Lifting  hign  a  gloomy  spire, 

like  some  frozen  rorm  of  pain 
Aching  up  to  meet  desire; 

Standing  bom  God's  poor  apart — 

Granite  walk  and  granite  heart! 


Sects,  Y^  have  your  day,  and  die, 
Eddies  in  the  stream  of  truth,— 

The  great  current,  sweeping  by, 
Leaves  you  swiried  in  shj^tes  unoootli, 

Bom  to  writhe,  and  glint,  and  woo— 

Broken  mirrors  of  the  Blue. 

Creeds!— 43  captured  heavenlv  fand. 
Fluttering  heart  and  f<ddea  wing! 

Shall  ye  see  those  pinions  sturred? 
Can  your  caged  Creation  sing? 

Will  ye  herald  as  your  prixe 

What  was  bred  to  soar  Uie  sides? 

Rites  and  pomp,  what  part  have  ye 
In  the  sendee  of  the  heart  ? 

Rituals  are  but  mummay. 
Faith's  white  flame  is  snuffed  by  art; 

Candles  be  but  wide  and  wax. 

Alms  have  grown  the  temple-tax. 

Yet  the  East  is  red  with  dawn. 
Like  a  cross  where  One  hath  bled! 

And  upon  that  rolendor  dbawn — 
Gentle  eyes  and  arms  outspread — 

See  that  figure  stretdied  above! 

As  God  lives!  its  name  is  Love! 


Love  that  lights  the  fireless  brands. 
Love  that  cares  for  worid  and  wren. 

Bleeding  bom  the  broken  hands — 
Crowned  with  thorns  that  conquer 

Only  Love's  great  eyea  in^ire 

Church,  sect,  creed  to  glow  with  fire. 


Yet  our  lips  shall  have  no  sneer 
For  the  spire,  the  mosoue,  ^e  ark. 

Broken  symbols  shall  be  oear 
If  they  point  us  through  the  dark, — 

Laws  and  scripture  served  our  youth 

Who  have  grown  the  sons  of  truth!"' 


i»» 


Many  of  the  poems  dealing  with  penc 
love  and  sentiment  are  exquisite  and 
be  treasured  by  all  who  appreciate  what 
highest  and  truest  thing  vouchsafed  to  i 
really  means.  The  following  is,  in 
jud^ent,  one  of  the  sweetest  little  se 
mental    waifs   of   our   time: 

"Helenas  lips  are  drifting  dust; 
Ilion  is  consumed  with  rust; 
All  the  galleons  of  Greece 
Drink  the  ocean's  dreamless  peace; 
Lost  with  Solomon's  purple  snow 
Restless  centuries  ago; 
Stately  emnires  wax  and  wane — 
Babylon,  Barbary,  and  ^pain;— 
Only  one  thing,  undef  aceci. 
Lasts,  though  all  the  worlds  lie  waste 
And  the  heavens  are  overturned. 
— Dear,  how  long  ago  we  learned! 

There's  a  sight  that  blinds  the  sun, 
Sound  that  hves  when  sounds  are  doae, 
Music  that  rebukes  the  Inrds, 
Language  lovdier  than  words. 
Hue  ana  scent  that  shame  the  rose, 
Yfme  no  eartiilv  vineyard  knows. 
Silence  stiller  tnan  the  shore 
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Swq)t  by  Charon's  stealthy  oar, 
Ocoua  more  diyinely  free 
Than  Pacific's  bounoiess  sea, — 
Ye  who  love  haVe  leam'd  it  true. 
— ^Dear,  how  long  ago  we  knew!*' 

I>ne  of  the  best  poems  in  the  volume  is  the 
lowing  sonnet  entitled  "If  Love  Were 
tcr  at  the  Court  of  Death": 

'  Love  were  jester  at  the  court  of  Death, 
And  Death  the  king  of  all,  still  would  I  pray, 
*For  me  the  motley  and  the  bauble,  }[ea, 

liough  all  be  vanibr,  as  the  Preadier  saith, 

lie  mirth  of  Love  oe  mine  for  one  brief  breathi' 
Then  would  I  kneel  the  monarch  to  ob^. 
And  kiss  that  pale  hand,  should  it  spare  or  slay; 

tnoe  I  have  tasted  love,  what  mattereth! 

ut  if,  dear  God!  this  heart  be  drv  as  sand. 
And  cold  as  Charon's  pahn  holding  Hell's  toll, 
bw  worse,  how  worse!    Scorch  it  with  sorrow's 

brand! 
Haply,  though  dead  to  joy,  'twould  feel  thai 

coal; 
etter  a  cross,  and  nails  through  either  hand. 
Than  Pilate's  palace  and  a  frozen  soul!" 

Here,  too,  are  some  tender  sentimental 
rses  worthy  of  our  poet.  .Our  rushing, 
iterialistic,  money-crazed  world  sneers  at 
i  holiest  and  sweetest  things  of  life  and  in 
doing  lowers  the  ideals,  blunts  the  finer 
isibilities  and  takes  from  existence  the 
ftst  exquisite  and  refining  influence  and 
it  which  is  susceptible  of  yielding  the 
rest  and  truest  pleasure.  Hence  we  hail 
th  gladness  all  poems  that  deal  in  a  fine 
y  with  love.  The  love  of  a  lover,  the 
sband  or  wife;  the  love  of  the  parent, 
d  that  of  man  for  man  and  of  man  for  the 
Snite, — all,  all  are  elevating  and  worthy 
dl  are  refining  and  ennobling. 

"When  Memory  was  a  desert 

And  Life  a  dungeon  wall. 
When  Hope  became  a  harlot 

That  lured  me  to  my  fall. 
When  June  had  lost  its  old  perfume 

And  Poetry  its  glow — 
There  flashed  a  sense  of  wings  and  bloom — 

Of  joys  that  stir  and  grow! 
The  thorns  became  a  chaplet 

Upon  my  bleeding  brow, — 
Nifi£t  fled;  the  world  was  sunrise! — 

0  dearestt  it  was  thou! 

My  heart  was  lost  to  feeling, 

1  could  not  weep  nor  smile, 
I  had  no  joy  of  music, — 

O  'twas  a  weary  while! 
I  lived  within  a  sodden  trance 

That  knew  nor  faith  nor  fears. 
My  soul  was  blind  as  sightless  Chance, 

A  gliost  that  modced  the  years; 
When  lo!   a  gentle  whi^)er, 

A  kiss  upon  my  brow! 
The  arms  of  love  were  round  me! — 

O  deared^  it  wot  thou! 


And  though  'tis  still  a  marvd — 

The  rapture  and  the  wings. 
My  heart  has  learned  the  wonder 

Of  love  that  serves  and  sin^ 
Now  can  I  wdcome  June  agam 

And  watch  her  roses  blow. 
Once  more  I  find  the  world  of  men 

A  conflict,  not  a  show. 
From  worse  than  death  awakened. 

Whence  came  the  spell  and  how  ? 
God's  angel  must  have  touched  me — 

Nay,  darling t  it  was  thou!" 

We  dose  this  notice  with  a  tender  and 
poetic  little  waif  describing  the  coming  and 
the  going  of  one  of  those  rare,  sweet  buds  of 
earth  and  heaven  that  are  with  us  but  a  day 
ere  the  summons  comes: 


"He  came  to  her  in  the  early  dawn. 
And  lived  in  her  arms  one  day. 
But  the  little  baby  soul  was  tired. 
It  had  fared  sudi  a  long,  long  way. 

She  thoufffat  it  was  only  an  earthly  flower, 
Thou^  the  sweetest  ever  blown. 

Nor  guess'd  how  in  that  blossoming  life 
Was  an  angd  made  her  own. 

But  a  whisper  grew  at  the  lips  of  the  world. 
The  sun  rode,  hush'd  and  hi^. 

She  look'd,  and  caught  the  eye  m  God 
As  the  sorrowing  winds  went  by; 

And  her  heart  lay  dose  to  the  Heart  of  All, 
While  the  morning  hdd  its  breath, 

Ah  me!  the  messenger  stole  so  near. 
And  the  name  on  nis  wings  was  Death! 

And  in  the  silence  the  truth  grew  plain — 

How  a  finer  sofl  than  ours 
Is  needed  to  ripen  the  fairest  souls 

For  the  garden  of  heavenly  flowers. 

And  the  diild,  when  the  summons  came  at  dusk. 

Looked  up  with  its  eyes  of  blue 
Strau^ht  into  the  vision,  as  though  to  sav, 

*aoiw  long  I  have  watched  ror  you! 

Then  fell  bade  cold  on  its  mother's  breast — 
And  she  knew,  tiiough  her  eyes  were  dim. 

While  this  meant  torturing  gpii  for  her. 
It  was  endless  peace  for  him. 

And  the  flowers  they  sent  to  the  londy  room 

Wither'd  beside  her  bed. 
But  her  little  immortal  flower  was  safe; — 

She  smiled  when  they  call'd  it  dead!" 

We  have  quoted  freely  from  this  volume 
because  we  believe  the  poems  will  give 
pleasure  to  our  readers,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  them  with  this  young 
poet  of  promise. 

Africa  from  South  to  North  Through  Marot- 

tdand.    By   Major   A.   St.   H.    Gibbons, 

.  F.  R.  G.  S.,  R.  C.  L,  author  of  Explar^ion 

and    Hunting   in    Central   Africa. 
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numerous  illustrationB  from  PhotographB» 
together  with  Maps.  Two  volumes. 
Price,  97./M)  net.    New  York:  John  Lane. 

It  18  SAID  that  the  Arctic  explorer  in  quest 
of  the  Pole»  who  passes  a  certain  limit,  is 
bitten  by  the  genius  of  the  North  and  hence- 
forth, let  him  return  to  his  native  home  never 
so  many  times,  after  a  period  of  waiting  the 
old  fever  returns,  the  passion  for  the  North 
ovennasters  him  so  completely  that  he  fares 
forth  again  and  again  until  at  last  he  returns 
no  more.  Since  Livingstone's  time  Africa 
has  held  a  spell  almost  as  compelling  as  the 
Arctic  region  for  those  daring  spirits  who 
have  once  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  Almost  invariably,  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  their  homes,  the  call  of  the 
tropic  jungle  rings  so  insistently  in  their 
ears  that  there  is  no  rest  for  them  until  they 
obey  the  summons. 

The  author  of  this  fascinating  and  inter- 
esting work  of  travel.  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gib- 
bons, had  previously  traveled  extensively  in 
Africa,  and  on  his  return  he  had  published  an 
important  work  on  the  Daric  Continent. 
But  his  former  travds  only  served  to  intensify 
his  desire  to  penetrate  into  unknown  regions 
and  to  perform  an  important  service  for  his 
country  and  the  worid  in  correctly  mapping 
that  large  region  of  Africa  lying  north  and 
west  of  the  Transvaal,  known  as  Marotseland. 
Then,  too,  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  having  rdiable  and 
expert  information  that  would  materiaUy 
assist  England  in  deciding  the  course  for 
the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway.  Acoordin^y, 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  geographiod 
science  and  secondarily  for  the  furtherance 
of  British  development  in  Africa,  Major 
Gibbons  nuide  the  extensive  tour  covering  a 
distance  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
miles,   largely   through   unexplored   regions. 

The  present  work,  which  contains  the 
result  of  this  extensive  travel  and  exploration, 
is  written  in  a  charming  style,  simple,  direct 
and  convincing.  The  story  abounds  in 
interesting  incidents,  some  of  which  are 
hi^y  exciting.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  author  was  in  great  peril  from 
hostile  natives  and  wounded  wild  beasts. 
Some  of  his  experiences  were  depressing  in 
the  extreme,  as  for  example,  when  he  came 
upon  the  wrecks  of  villages  which  had  been 
the  theater  of  deadly  conflicts  between  rival 
and  warring  tribes,  and  where  the  scenes  of 
carnage  and  desolation  were  as  gruesome  as 


they  were  sickening  in  diaracler.  At 
times  he  found  whole  villages  and 
munitieB  perishing  from  starvation  ai 


But  sudi  gloomy  and  depressing 
were  relieved  by  many  experiences 
a£Pord  the  eiplorer  and  the  huntm 
keenest  pleasure.  Much  of  ^ 
traversed  revealed  a  vast  emfHie  d 
mable  potential  wealth,  a  oontinei 
will  doubtless  some  day  be  the  theatc 
great  a  civilization  as  humanity  h 
known. 

The  descriptions  of  the  natural  : 
the  vegetation  and  the  animal  life,  ; 
various  native  bands  and  tribes  ar 
with  deli^tful  simplicity  and  dii 
possessing  the  charm  of  a  personal 
tion  by  an  admirable  story-teller, 
who  enjoy  weD-written  works  of  ti 
little-known  lands  will  be  deU^te 
these  volumes;  while  for  the  Eng! 
interested  in  the  daring  sdieme  of  c 
ment  outlined  and  inaugurated  by  1 
CecQ  Rhodes,  and  which  oomprdie] 
settlement  of  the  Continent  akmg  t 
of  the  proposed  Cape-to-Cairo  railw. 
story  wfll  hold  a  peculiar  charm. 

Quite  i^Murt  from  its  interest  and 
worth  to  the  Englishman,  is  its  vi 
account  of  the  new  and  interestiD 
graphical  information  it  oontaim 
author  traversed  the  Zambesi  to  its 
and  found  that  all  previous  map- 
have  been  misled  in  regard  to  the  d 
of  the  river  near  its  source,  owing  1 
following  the  report  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
on  the  statements  given  that  piom 
plorer  by  the  natives.  Other  obser 
such  as  die  probable  height  of  certain 
tains,  will  do  much  to  settle  moole< 
tions,  while  the  author's  reports  on  tl 
vegetation  and  animal  life  of  the 
regions  are  of  course  informing  and  vi 

The  woric  is  handsomely  gotten  up, 
ing  a  great  number  of  half-tone  illust 
made  from  photographs  taken  by 
Gibbons.  Each  volume  contains  a 
in  which  are  maps  of  the  author's  j< 
ings  and  the  countries  traversed,  m 
on  doth.  Altogether  Africa  from  Si 
North  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  travel  of  recent  years. 


The  Demonism  of  the  Age$  and  Spk 
Msttbft.  By  J.  M.  PeeUes,  M.D., 
Ck>th.     Pp.    882.     Price,   $1.00. 
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:,  Michigan:  The  Peebles  Medical 
ute. 

L  veiy  recently  the  field  of  psychic 
haa  been  the  dark  continent  in  the 
if  scientific  research.  Only  along  the 
I  its  outer  shores  have  men  attempted 
>re,  and  their  conclusions  and  specu- 
have  been  so  bewilderingjy  contra- 
and  at  times  mutually  exdusive  than 
ew  of  earth's  greatest  scientists  have 
ly  concluded  that  this  was  a  forbidden 
.  realm  of  impenetrable  darkness, 
reason    to    the    sacred    demands    of 

this  abdicating  of  the  high  duties 
I  by  reason  in  the  presence  of  difficult 
rplexing  problems,  is  unworthy  of  our 
1  time;  and  more  and  more  are  the 
hinkers  and  the  men  of  faith  and 

realizing  this  fact.  Psychology  and 
science  have  during  the  past  quarter 
sntuiy  received  a  greater  degree  of 
and  83rmpathetic  attention  from  emi- 
en  in  various  walks  of  life  than  ever 
n  the  history  of  civilization.    Now  as 

previous    period    are    master-minds 

to  feel  as  did  William  Ewart  Glad- 
when  in  conversation  with  the  late 
c  W.  H.  Myers  he  said,  concerning 
k  of  the  En^ish  Society  for  Psychical 
h:  "It  is  the  most  important  work 
lone  in  the  world  to-day — ^by  far  the 
aportant.'*  In  the  presence  of  such 
ing  interest  in  psychic  problems  it  is 

I  not  strange  that  the  first  edition  of 
i.  Peebles'  new  and* extremely  thought- 
ting  and  suggestive  work  entitled 
^numum  of  the  Agea,  should  be  ex- 

within  a  few  months  of  its  publi- 
and  that  the  sale  of  the  second  edition 

II  advanced  before  its  issuance  from 
ss. 

'eebles  is  and  has  long  been  a  prom- 
])hristian    Spiritualist   and   a   leading 

of  erudition  and  courage — a  man  of 
ision  and  ever  actuated  by  a  passion 
:    truth.    He    has    faithfully    studied 

phenomena  and  the  views,  theories 
sculations  advanced  by  master-think- 
every  age  and  land.  He  has  made 
umeys  around  the  world,  spending 
ime  in  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  India, 
her  Oriental  lands,  studying  the 
ena  popularly  known  as  demonism 
mething  of  the  same  painstaking  care 
[lich  Charles  Darwin,  Alfred  Russel 

and  other  great  physical  scientists 


have  studied  the  phenomena  of  life.  His 
conduaions  are  widely  at  variance  with  those 
of  a  large  number  of  Spiritualists,  and  in- 
indeed  we  doubt  whether  his  writings  have 
been  more  severely  critidsed  in  any  quarter 
than  in  the  household  of  his  own  faith.  But 
being  thoroughly  convinced  in  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  theories,  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  boldly  and  exhaustively  discuss  this  prob- 
lem in  the  li^^t  of  history  and  present-day 
happenings,  marshaling  a  vast  array  of  facts 
and  treating  the  subject  in  an  exceptionally 
able  manner. 

Among  the  chapters  that  constitute  this 
work  are  the  following  that  will  a£Pord  some 
intelligent  idea  of  its  scope  and  character: 
"Evil  Spirito  and  Their  Influences,"  "Chmese 
Spiritism,"  "Demoniac  Possession  in  Japan 
and  Korea,"  "Demoniacal  Obsessions  and 
Possessions  in  India,"  "The  Demonism  of 
the  Andent  Greeks,"  "Judean  Obsessions 
and  the  Actions  of  Demons  in  Jesus'  Time," 
"Obsessions  of  the  Early  Methodists  and 
Others,"  "Obsession,  Witchcraft  and  In- 
sanity," "Swedenborg  and  His  Obsessing 
SjMrits,"  "Spiritism  and  Demonism  verms 
Spiritualism,"  "Rescue  Work  on  the  Border- 
land," and  "Spiritualism  as  It  Is,  and  the 
Message  It  Has  for  the  World." 

The  subject  of  demonism  is  as  old  as  dv- 
ilization.  Among  the  Greeks,  those  who 
heard  voices  and  whose  conduct  was  seem- 
ingly governed  by  influences  supernormal  in 
character  were  supposed  to  be  in  intimate 
relationship  with  the  gods  and  were  as  a  rule 
treated  with  great  consideration  and  tender- 
ness. For  this  reason  the  abnonnal  or 
insane  of  Greece  recdved  kind  consideration 
and  gentle  treatment  that  contrasted  most 
boldly  with  the  treatment  accorded  those 
similarly  a£Pected  among  other  nations,  and 
especially  in  the  Christian  world,  up  to  the 
birth  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  Jews, 
owing  to  the  law  relisting  to  witchcraft, 
those  who  were  not  recognized  as  prophets 
were  characterized  as  having  demons  and 
were  ostracized  in  many  instances.  At  the 
time  of  Jesus,  many  were  brought  to  him  and 
by  the  majesty  of  his  conunand,  it  is  said, 
were  cured.  During  subsequent  ages  aU 
persons  mentally  abnormal  or  who  were 
gifted  with  psydiic  power,  if  they  offended 
the  church,  were  regarded  as  having  devils, 
and  as  a  result  underwent  horrible  crudties 
and  outrages.  Indeed,  there  is  no  passage  in 
Christian  history  so  black  as  that  whidi  deals 
with  the  treatment  of  the  insane  as  wdl  as 
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those  who  were  abnormal  in  regard  to  psychic 
powers.  It  was  not  until  well  into  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
subject  of  psychic  science  began  to  receive 
scientific  attention.  The  great  wave  of 
psychic  phenomena  that  followed  the  Roches- 
ter rappings  gave  rise  to  modem  Spiritual- 
ism, which  has  numbered  among  its  outspoken 
advocates  or  those  who  have  accepted  its 
central  claim  such  distinguished  thinkers  as 
Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Camille  Flammarion,  Victorien  Sar- 
dou,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Rev.  Heber 
Newton,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Rev.  I.  K. 
Funk,  Professor  Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan, 
and  scores  of  other  thinkers  who  have  stood 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  world's  advanced 
thought.  But  perhaps  the  interest  in  psychic 
phenomena  of  all  kinds  has  been  more  stim- 
ulated by  the  distinguished  services  of  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and 
other  learned  bodies  composed  largely  of  the 
most  eminent  psychologists  and  working 
scientists  of  the  world.  As  has  already 
been  observed,  the  theory  of  demonology  is 
rejected  by  many.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
more  materialistic  thinkers  within  and  with- 
out the  churches,  as  weU  as  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  Spiritualists,  reject  the  belief  in  toto. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  and,  we 
think,  growing  number  who,  like  Dr.  Peebles, 
accept  the  belief  and  hold  that  there  is  valid 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  their  theories, 
if,  indeed,  the  evidence  is  not  of  a  thoroughly 
conclusive  character. 

No  person  who  wishes  to  study  the  new 
psychology  or  psychic  science  in  an  exhaust- 
ive manner  should  fail  to  read  this  volume, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  ablest  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  appeared. 


Mysterioua  Mr,  Sabin,  By  £.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Cloth.  Pp.  898.  Price, 
$1.50.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

To  THE  host  of  novel-readers  who  enjoy 
stirring,  romantic  fiction  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  Dumas*  Count  of  Monte  Cristo, 
this  ingenious  story  by  Mr.  Oppenheim  will 
afford  keen  delight.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
clever  mystery  tales  of  recent  years,  abound- 
ing in  highly  dramatic  situations,  with  a 
strong  and  well-sustained  love  interest.  The 
absorbed  attention  of  the  reader  is  assured 
from  the  opening  chapters,  imless  he  be  a 
stickler  for  the  element  of  probability,  whidi 
here,  as  in  the  romances  of  the  dder  Dumas 


and  in  some  of  the  most  exciting 
Conan  Doyle,  is  conspicuous  by  its 
We  mention   Conan    I>oyle   with  t 
Dumas,  as  both  these  writers  will  fi 
come  to  mind  when  reading  this 
though  there  is  nothing  that  even 
suggests  imitation  in  the  work  of  Mi 
heim. 

We  think  that  the  present  wor 
so  admirable  a  novel  as  A  Prince  ofj 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  preceding 
the  elements  that  were  out  of  the 
or  that  would  espedallj  impress  tl 
reader  as  being  most  improbable,  w 
instances  conspicuously  true  to  wl 
and  indeed  most  probably  would  ha 
ed  under  the  conditions  describee] 
student  of  advanced  psjchologj  w 
But  in  the  present  story  there  are  n 
ations  and  happenings  that  are  hi 
probable,  and  in  some  instances  p 
impossible;  so  the  illusion  that  u 
factor  for  many  critical  lovers  of  got 
is  absent.  Barring  this  grave  fault, 
the  story  is  almost  aU  that  the 
romantic  fiction  could  desire.  It 
written,  quick  in  movement,  and  so  e: 
character  that  the  weaiy  mind  of  tl 
is  rested  because  taken  for  the  tui 
completely  out  of  consciousness  of  it 
environment,  while  the  ending  of 
is  pleasing,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
and  heroine. 

The  novel  b  chiefly  concerned 
mysterious  personage  who  under  tl 
donym  of  Mr.  Sabin  hides  his  real 
He  is  one  of  the  elder  repiesentativi 
royal  family  of  France.  I£s  preie^Se  a 
Hel^e,  belongs  to  the  Bourbon  fami 
betrothed  to  another  representative  of 
house.  A  plot  is  under  way  to  delii 
land,  through  the  sale  of  full  informat 
her  coast-defences  and  lack  of  defei 
strong  and  weak  points  in  her  na 
other  knowledge  of  vital  interest, 
enemy — either  Russia  or  Germany— 
dition  that  the  power  that  puix^ 
secrets  shall  overthrow  the  French 
and  reinstate  the  Bourbon  prince  ai 
cess  on  the  ancient  throne  after  E^n^ 
been  conquered.  Germany  accepts  t 
In  the  meantime  the  beautiful  print 
fallen  in  love  with  an  English  m 
whose  house  her  unde,  Mr.  Sabin,  i 
in  search  of  papers  written  by  th 
father  descriptive  of  the  weak  p 
En^and's    coast    defences.    Aioun< 
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9  woven  a  tale  abounding  in  plots  and 
with  unexpected  happenings. 


ionk^s  Treamre.  By  George  Horton. 
h.  Pp.  391.  Price,  $1.50.  Indian- 
is:   Tlie  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

»£  who  love  a  story  for  the  story's  sake 
e  sure  to  enjoy  Mr.  Horton's  latest 
ce  of  love  and  adventure  among  the 
I  Greece.  The  hero»  a  young  Ameri- 
s  sent  by  his  unde,  the  manufacturer 
famous  brand  of  baking-powder,  to 
if  possible  a  monopoly  of  all  the  argols 
:ed  in  the  wine-making  regions  of  the 
y,  the  argols  being  an  important  in- 
Dt  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  uncle's 
g  injunction  to  his  nephew  is  not  to 
himself  to  become  interested  in  any 
women  he  may  meet  in  his  joumeyings. 
the  young  man  readily  promises.  His 
;  to  live  up  to  this  promise  and  his 
ntal  discovery  of  an  enormous  treasure 
he  has  reason  to  believe  has  been  dis- 
iy  acquired  by  the  inmates  of  a  mon- 
on  one  of  the  small  Greek  islands,  lead 
ne  highly  exciting  and  melodramatic 
tures,  in  which  the  hero,  the  monks,  a 
s  Greek  lover  and  a  beautiful  Greek 
it  who  proves  to  be  an  Italian  princess 
h  rank,  figure  prominently. 
i  story  is  writt^  solely  to  entertain,  and 
e  desiring  a  few  hours'  mental  relaxation 
t  do  better  than  to  take  up  The  Monk's 
ure.  Amy  C.  Rich. 


^iancS.  By  Josephine  Daskam.  Blus- 
ed.  Cloth.  Pp.  164.  Price,  $1.00. 
ladelphia:   The  Henry  Altemus  Com- 

B  TITLE  of  this  book  is  taken  from  the 
>f  the  four  stories  that  make  up  the 
le,  which  are  tales  of  girl-life  in  college. 

are  well  written,  bright  and  interest- 
id  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  coUege 
md  those  who  have  recently  left  educa- 

institutions,  but  they  will  also  enter- 
nany  lovers  of  readable  fiction.    "Her 

Si^er"  and  "The  Adventures  of  an 
"  are  especially  conmiendable.  In 
Little  Sister"  the  author  has  impressed 
on  of  great  value  for  young  wives.  The 
iding  chapter  is  composed  of  a  school- 
letters  and  for  general  readers  will  hold 
nterest  than  the  more  connected  and 
ent  stories. 


The  Pearl  of  the  AnHUse.  By  Professor 
Frederic  M.  Noa.  Cloth.  Pp.  84.  Price, 
75  cents.  Boston:  The  American  Unita- 
rian Association. 

This  little  volume  by  Professor  Noa  is  a 
painstaking,  ludd  and  interesting  narration 
of  the  causes  which  provoked  the  last  Cuban 
insurrection  and  the  aggravating  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  United  States  declaring  war 
with  Spain.  The  author  shows  how  per- 
sistently blind,  arrogant,  merciless  and  un- 
just was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment toward  this  once  marvelously  rich  por- 
tion of  her  domain.  He  shows  that  though 
Cuba  remained  faithful  when  one  by  one 
almost  every  American  dependency  broke 
away  from  the  Spanish  throne,  her  fidelity 
was  rewarded  by  increased  oppression  and 
the  most  cruel  exploitation.  C^e  by  one  the 
rights  formeriy  enjoyed  were  taken  away. 
Tbe  lives  of  her  citizens  were  rendered  in- 
secure and  their  property  was  constantly 
falling  a  prey  to  the  cupidity  of  the  foreign 
masters  and  their  favorites;  while  every 
protest  was  met  with  the  most  cruel  punish- 
ment, and  revolts  were  either  mercilessly 
crushed  or  the  rebels  were  led  to  believe  that 
favorable  terms  would  be  granted  them,  but 
the  moment  their  position  became  defence- 
less all  promises  were  abrogated.  Though 
a  small  work,  this  is  an  important  historical 
record,  possessing  far  more  than  ephemeral 
interest  and  value. 


Uncooked  Foods  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Christian.  Cloth. 
Pp.  246.  151  West  23d  Street.  New 
York:  The  Health  Culture  Company. 

The  authors  of  this  work  contend  that 
man  in  his  simple  state,  when  living  on  nuts, 
grains,  fruits,  etc.,  was  far  healthier  than  at 
the  present  time,  because  he  was  conforming 
much  more  nearly  to  natural  laws  and  re- 
qui^ments  than  Lee  he  began  to  cook  hi. 
foods  and  adopt  all  kinds  of  artificial  and 
nuide  dishes,  many  of  which  contain  chemi- 
cals that  are  antagonistic  and  which,  when 
in  combination,  tend  to  neutralize  the  nutri- 
tive effect  through  weakening  the  action  of 
the  digestive  fluids.  Other  foods  are  so  com- 
bined as  to  overtax  the  stomach.  Then 
again,  the  authors  daim  that  healthful  com- 
binations of  natural  uncooked  foods  are 
quickly  and  easQy  assimilated,  fttvoring  a 
normal  and  healtli^  body  and  a  sound  mind 
as  natural  resultants.    In  the  third  place  the 
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saving  of  time  and  drudgery  for  the  housewife 
and  the  partial  solving  of  the  vexatious  ser- 
vant question  are  urged  with  great  force  and 
reasoiuJ>leness. 

Following  the  arguments  are  full  direc- 
tions for  the  pre|>aration  of  various  articles 
of  diet  horn  uncooked  foods,  menus,  and 
hints  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  would 
give  this  diet  a  fair  trial.  The  authors  feel 
absolutely  confident  that  he  who  faithfully 
and  earnestly  makes  the  experiment  of 
living  on  uncooked  foods  for  a  reasonable 
time  will  be  so  benefited  in  health  that  he 
will  not  return  to  the  old  way. 

On  the  day  on  which  we  received  this 
volume  for  review,  a  letter  came  from  a  friend 
in  New  York,  a  prominent  journalist  and 
magazine  writer.    In  it  he  said: 

''I  have  requested  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
to  send  The  Arena  their  book  on  Uncooked 
Foods  for  notice  in  your  magazine.  I  have 
been  using  this  diet  for  several  weeks  and  I 
am  greatly  improved  in  health  and  have 
already  gained  twenfy  pounds  in  flesh  since 
I  nuide  the  change  to  a  diet  of  uncooked 
foods." 


Sdf'BvUding  Through  CommonrSense.  By 
Corrilla  Banister.  Cloth.  Pp.  205.  Bos- 
ton: Lee  &  Shepard. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  come  across  during  the 
past  year  is  Sdf-Btnlding,  by  Corrilla  Ban- 
ister. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Banister 
often  at  Greenacre.  She  conmiended  her- 
self to  our  favorable  opinion  by  some  veiy 
good  work  in  the  form  of  dialect  poems, 
the  diversions  of  some  years  of  residence 
in  Texas.  She  now  comes  in  a  different 
rdle,  and  in  prose.  She  thus  illustrates  the 
Emersonian  dictum,  ''Come  down  to  your 
work  from  higher  ground" — ^from  poetiy  to 
prose,  as  was  true  of  Plato,  though  he  did 
not  write  in  the  form  of  verse. 

Mrs.  Banister's  book  abounds  in  fine 
touches  given  by  the  insight  of  a  poet.  It 
has  respect,  as  ihe  title  implies,  to  Uie  treat- 
ment of  mind  and  body.  The  author  has 
spent  the  recent  years  in  lecturing,  chiefly 
in  the  South.  Her  illustrations  consist  largely 
of  concrete  cases  coming  under  her  own 
observation.  She  rarely  indulges  in  dull 
abstractions  and  sonorous  platitudes  about 
the  Infinite, — that  overworfeied  word   whidi 


means  nothing.      She    speaks  of  w) 
knows. 

Self-building  is  the  finest  of  the  fi 
It  has  many  poor  workmen  and  t 
apt  to  strike,  leaving  their  tasks  ha 
But  the  grandest  work  in  all  this  i 
self,  builcted  into  the  perfection  of  wl 
ideals  are  the  models. 

CharLiIS  Ma 


A  SouTs  Love  Letter.  "By  Mabd. 
$1.00.  Westwood,  Massachuaetta 
Ariel   Press. 

A  BOOK  that  one  will  read  throu 
then  read  again,  is  this  letter  by  1^ 
her  imaginary  Arthur.  There  is  a 
magnetism  about  it;  a  fascination  n< 
analyzed.    It  is  literature. 

Mabel  is  not  only  a  sincere  beli 
humanity,  but  she  is  more.  She  has 
She  widds  the  pen  of  an  artist  i 
insight  deep  and  true.  She  has 
suffered,  felt  the  world's  heartache  an 
salvation  through  service. 

A  stroke  here  and  there,  seeming 
less,  sometimes  crude,  and  there 
before  you  an  individual  character, 
true,  always  alive.  Her  power  to  d 
in  few  words  is,  for  an  untrained 
little  short  of  marvelous  and  reminds 
Maupassant,  Walt.  Whitman,  a  ! 
ode-writer. 

Her  quotations,  selected  from  the 
thinkers,  are  apt  and  show  wide  rea 
well  as  strong  powers  of  assimilatioi 
bits  of  philosophy  prove  an  intuitivi 
of  truth,  and  her  demands  for  social 
reveal  the  reformer. 

The  book  is  nuide  up  of  a  series  of  s 
for  the  most  part  real,  some  few  ideal, 
in  the  author's  own  life  from  child]: 
middle-aged  widowhood  afford  the  sub 

The  following  paragraph  depicts  thi 
resulting  from  a  child's  first  oonscic 
and  incidentally  reveab  a  character 
the  author's  father: 

"From  my  mother  I  had  heard  ab 
lake  of  fire  awaiting  the  bad  ones  d 
I  trembled  with  fear.  Then  I  remei 
my  father  had  said  the  place  was  a  ho 
all  the  other  doctrines  taught  by  c 
eating  preachers.  And  while  I  hop 
father  was  right,  I  was  in  hell,  but  I 
know;  I  didn't  recognize  the  place  1 
I  thought  blisters  were  only  made  bj 
fixes.    Poor  human-kind  t" 
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ween  such  lines  one  can  read  a  volume, 
here  is  a  sketch  of  a  '*hobo,'*  whidi 
ts  as  much  as  some  entire  treatises  on 
igy: 

¥ent  to  the  city  by  trolley  yesterday  and 
more  experiences  came  to  me  that  I 
ke  telling  you.  One  concerned  chiefly 
ain  hoboidi-looking  individual  who  sat 

further  end  of  the  seat  I  had  chosen. 

were  three  passengers  when  I  boarded 
ir,  but  it  began  to  fill  rapidly  as  we 
Etched  the  dfy.  As  time  passed  your 
Tatic  sister  was  pushed  along  into 
relations  with  brother  hobo.  One 
^-place  was  left  and  I  peeked  out  of 
»mer  of  my  eye  at  my  neighbor.  Hat 
led,  coat  shiny  and  frayed,  as  were  the 
shoes  rusty  and  full  of  holes — out  of 
reat  hole  protruded  a  toe,  taking  wisely 
i*s  line  of  least  resistance.  The  hands, 
Emd  ears,  so  near  brought  to  mind  the 
isements  overhead,  telling  of  poroe- 
taths  and  ivory  soap  that  floats.  Un- 
1  face,  teeth,  hair,  nails — ^but  just 
:ame  the  fat  woman,  one  of  the  typical 
loaded  with  shopping  utensils  and  an 
ilia  to  poke  into  your  ear  and  knock 
It    your    hat.    Puffing,    panting,    per- 


spiring and  red  in  uncomfortable  doChing, 
yet  mider  all  circumistanoes  smiling  and 
beaming.  Grod  bless  fat  women!  Tl^  lady 
must  be  seated.  My  ri^t-hand  neighbor, 
of  the  wizzen,  thin-lipped  variety,  looked 
at  me  menacingly  and  nudged  me  along. 
Closer  proximity  to  my  friend  on  the  IcdFt 
brought  into  operation  other  sense  centers. 
Olfactory  nerves  were  carrying  up  messages 
and  up  went  the  nose  in  revolt  Auditory 
nerves  told  of  the  wheezy,  rattling  breathing, 
and  I  counted  the  blocks  to  the  next  transfer- 
station.  No,  Arthur,  I  did  n't  for  a  moment 
shift  my  basic  idea  of  brotherhood.  To  be 
consistent  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
one  must  eat,  sleep,  converse  upon  art  or 
philosophy  with  a  black  man,  a  hobo,  or  a 
woodchudc.  Just  be  merdful.  Don't  put 
your  heel  upon  their  necks.  In  due  time 
great  evolutionary  forces  sweeping  round 
about  will  take  care  of  them.  EEands  off! 
That  hobo  has  all  eternity  and  all  space  to 
dean  up  in." 

For  this  unknown  Mabd  there  is  a  bri^t 
future  in  the  literary  world  if  she  will  con- 
tinue true,  simple,  sweet  and  write  only 
when  she  has  a  message  which  she  feds  that 
she  must  express.  R.   £.   Bisbee. 
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E  MOST  ASTOUNDING  REVELA- 
TION OF  PROSTITUTION  OF  THE 
OT  ON  RECORD:  In  this  issue  of  The 
L,  under  the  title  of  "  Philadelphia  and  the 
an*8  Ballot,*'  Mr.  Rudolph  Blankenbubo 
bes  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  astound- 
id  sickening  reoord  of  systematic  political 
Hon,  of  cnmes  against  the  oallot,  of  infamous 
on  of  political  Officials  with  the  worst  kind 
odnalB  that  can  infest  a  republic,  and  of  a  re- 
80  far  lost  to  all  sense  ol  moral  rectitude  as 
rate, — nay,  more,  to  completely  acquiesce  in, 
litical  exiutation  to  positions  of  nilership  and 
anship  in  the  d^,  when  their  proper  place 
ily  proper  place  is  in  the  penitentiary.  Mr. 
^ENBURG  has  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
yae  of  Philadelphia's  greatest  dvic  leaders, 
1  who  has  resolutely  and  bravely  fought  for 
»iior  of  the  Quaker  City  and  the  int^rity  of 
rvemment.  He  is  one  of  the  great  l^nsyl- 
nerchants,  a  man  who  in  dvic  matters,  in  social 
id  in  the  business  world  is  recognized  as  a 
without  reproach  or  blemish.  Fiirthennore, 
.  leading  Rq)ublican,  and  it  is  against  his  own 
that  he  feds  compelled  to  make  this  terrible 
nent — a  compulsion  that  speaks  volumes  for 
>ral  courage,  rectitude  and  sense  of  dvic  duty 
tapoiaSbmtw.  This  paper  is  another  char- 
on  the  wall  which  the  aroused  consdenoe 
noblest  American  patriots  is  writing— a  part 


of  that  message  that  will,  we  believe,  spell  the 
doom  of  the  present  unholy  alliance  for  the  master 
ship  of  the  rq>ublic — ^the  union  of  corrupt  political 
machines  and  privileged  interests,  a  union  uat  has 
corrupted  ano  overthrown  free  government  in 
many  dties  and  commonwealths  of  the  republic. 

Stephen  PhdUips:  Poet  and  DramaHei:  The  dis- 
criminating critidsm  of  Stephen  Phillifb  which 
Professor  Archibald  Hendebson  contributes  to 
this  issue  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  genuine  delight  to 
lovers  of  good  literature.  Our  modem  fevoiw  life, 
with  its  rash,  its  bustle  and  its  ezdtement,  has  im- 
parted so  much  ol  its  spirit  to  literature  that  that 
calm,  judicial  critidsm  which  marked  the  writings 
of  earner  days  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare. 
Professor  Henderson  happfly  rises  above  the 
loose  newspaper-methods  so  much  in  vo^e,  and 
while  at  all  times  investing  his  subject  with  living 
interest,  he  is  never  cardess,  flippant  or  wanting  in 
the  true  judicial  or  critical  spirit.  This  paper  will 
prove  of  special  value  to  students  of  the  great 
modem  dramatists  and  poets. 

A  Qreai  Swiee  Educator  and  Economic  Authority 
on  the  Actual  ReeuUe  of  the  Referendum  in  Switzer- 
land: One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
our  series  of  intemationaJ  papers  on  successful 
practical  measures  for  the  prcsenratioQ  and  further- 
anoe  of  pore  democracy  in  f oteigia  landa^  ajof^Ms^ 
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in  this  issue  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
ben  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univeraity  of  Geaefa, 
Phrfeaaor  Charlbb  Boroeaud,  who,  as  educator 
and  economist,  ranks  amonff  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  Switzerland.  Professor  Jk>RaEAi7D  shows  not 
only  how  admirably  the  referendum  has  woiked 
throughout  the  Alpine  Republic,  but  how  popular 
it  has  become.  Even  in  his  own  conservative 
canton  all  parties  are  posing  as  the  earliest  cham- 
pions of  this  ideal  measure  for  the  preservation  of 
the  vital  or  fundamental  demands  of  democracy 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  the  present 

Dr.  PenieooH  on  the  Philippines:  Personallv, 
as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  the  present  imperialistic  course  of  our 
republic  and  r^^ard  with  abhorrence  the  war  of 
criminal  agzression  wa^ed  by  America  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  see  anything  but  the  hand  of  an  all- 
loving  Father,  whose  supreme  rule  of  conduct  for 
His  children  is  found  in  the  simple  command, 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  in  the  ruthless 
crushing  of  natives  who  sought  to  realize  the  long- 
cherished  dream  of  independence,  and  whose  in- 
spirations were  so  largely  due  to  our  own  Dedaiu- 
tion  of  Independence  that  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  that  document  throughout  the  islands 
was  adjudged  to  be  criminal  by  the  American 
government  in  the  Philippines,  but  we  desire  to 
give  our  readers  the  strongest  possible  presentation 
of  the  case  from  the  view-point  of  the  militant 
orthodox  missionary,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we 
publish  the  paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George  F. 
FENTECoeT,  one  of  the  ablest  orthodox  dergymen 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  During  the  past  forty 
years  Dr.  Pentecost  has  been  continuously  en- 
gaged as  pastor  of  leading  metropolitan  churches 
m  America  and  Ekigland,  when  not  engaged  in 
active  evangelization  and  missionary  work.  He 
has  traveled  extensively  in  India,  China,  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  and  is  more  familiar  with 
Oriental  conditions  than  most  clergymen  or  essay- 
ists who  have  written  on  this  subject 

A  Native  Socialiits  View  of  Javan:  Mr.  KncHi 
Kaneko'b  paper  wiU  be  found  to  be,  we  think,  one 
of  the  most  impartial  pen-pictures  of  the  real  Japan 
that  has  vet  appeared.  As  a  Socialist,  Mr.  Kaneko^s 
view  of  his  ooimtry  is  free  from  the  strong  bias  of 
the  professional  patriot  who  sees  little  to  condemn 
and  everything  to  praise  within  the  narrow  linuts 
of  natioiud  li&.  This  writer  secured  his  English 
education  in  the  Yokohama  Mission  School.  His 
oolleffiate  studies  in  his  native  land  were  pursued 
at  Yokohama  and  Tokio.  After  leaving  oollm 
he  accepted  a  position  in  a  bank  which  he  held  for 
some  years,  though  he  devoted  considerable  time 
during  this  period  to  literature  and  later  became 
editonal  chief  of  a  JafMinese  ma^;azine,  giving  all 
his  time  to  editorial  work,  to  writing,  anato  tnins- 
lating  from  the  English  and  Fren<£.  In  1809  he 
came  to  this  countr}',  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
further  stud^dng  Ooddentol  civilization.  Apor- 
tion  of  his  time  was  spent  at  the  Meadville  Tneo- 
logical  Seminary,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  at 
Harvard  University  taking  a  special  course  in 
socioloflTv  ^^-~~^** 

TheKoMoe  State  Refinery  Bill  and  Ita  Signifi. 
cance:  In  Mr.  Eastman's  authoritative  sto^  of 
the  Kansas  State  Refinery  Bill,  our  readers  wiD  find 


the  record  of  one  of  the  most  inspiring  paiyim 
the  historv  of  state  government  in  recent  job. 
Nothing  has  been  more  calculated  to  de^ws' 
friends  of  ramblican  institutions  than  the  pnU 
servility  that  nas  marked  national,  state  and  im' 
ipal  legislative  and  executive  bodies  during  neert 
years.  On  almost  every  hand  there  has  \m 
unquestioning  yielding  to  the  most  coirupC  ydSM 
boMes  and  uie  most  insolent  and  oppressive  ^ 
mands  of  corporate  wealth— <ienuinds  which  bm 
resulted  in  pouring  imtold  millions  of  doUan  nto 
the  hands  ol  an  ever-nanowing  group  of  gambkB 
and  exploiters  of  the  people,  thus  not  only  robbiB| 
industry  of  its  rights  but  lowering  revereooe  far 
government  and  creating  a  general  contempt  a 
me  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful  for  the  reoeut 
officials  who  mis-represent  the  American  dertonle. 
Hc4>pil}r  for  the  r^ublic,  there  are  to-day  emj- 
where  signs  of  a  moral  awakening;  but  it  remained 
fat  Kansas  to  again  take  the  lead  in  the  battle 
against  the  intolerable  bondage  of  coirupt  a«^ 
porate  wealth.  And  though  we  greatly  fear  tbt 
no  p^)sitive  victory  will  be  won  for  the  peofiie  it 
the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  Jar 
fluence  which  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  K 
Railroad  still  exerts  over  the  legislators  of  KanWi 
we  bdieve  that  the  revolt  that  has  already  ood- 
menced  in  the  Sunflower  State  vrill  be  followed  bf 
a  political  upheaval  that  will  ultimately  pboe 
Kimsas  a^^ain  in  the  fore-front  in  the  battle  for 

emancipation.  

Bulwarking  Democracu  Through  Popular  £(b- 
catUm:  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers  to  the  immensely  important  wcn-k  being 
performed  by  Mr.  Wuson  L.  Gnx^  which  we  de> 
scribe  at  lei^^  in  our  editorial  doMurtment.  Be- 
fore all  else.  The  Arena  stands  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  democracy,  for  the  establishment  and 
furtherance  of  equality  of  opportunities  and  d 
rights  for  all  the  people,  and  for  that  large  measure 
of  justice  that  when  attained  will  result  in  tibe 
happiness,  prosperity  and  upliftment  of  eveiy  in- 
dustrious atizen  in  the  lana.  We  realize  that  in 
the  present  crisis,  when  injustice,  privilege  and 
corruption  are  so  firmly  entrenched  tnroughout  all 
the  departments  of  government,  the  feariess  expod 
of  evil  conditions  b  imperatively  demanded;  yet 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  important  that  at  all 
times  the  friends  of  democracy  present  a  way  out, 
a  practical  programme  through  which  the  fundar 
mental  demandls  of  free  institutions  shall  be  peace- 
fully realized.  In  the  School  City  we  have  a 
th<Mt)ughly  practical  plan  by  which  the  failures  of 
the  past  puolic  educational  system  wiD  be  ridited 
and  the  cnildren  will  become  patriotic  and  habitu- 
ated to  the  exercise  of  civic  duties. 


Papers  Crowded  Ovst:  Owing  to  lack  of  space 
we  have  been  compcUed  to  carry  over  the  ex- 
tremdy  thou^tful  and  valuable  paper  by  IWessor 
FasDEiac  M.  Noa,  on  "Our  Commerce  with  -| 
Latin  America,"  announced  to  appear  in  the  May 
number.  This  paper,  however,  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  June  issue  and  wiU  be  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  author  taken  exmsa^ 
for  The  Arena.  We  have  also  been  compiled  to 
caiTv  over  to  the  June  issue  our  illustrated  sketcii 
of  raEDERiCK  Burr  Offer,  the  cartoonist,  which 
had  been  pmared  for  this  issue.  We  esgicA  to 
publish  the  CKpper  sketdi  in  June,  and  in  July  a 
sketdi  of  HoMXR  Davenfobt  and  his  work. 


Ctft^M,  iBW.I'VJ, 


BENJAMIN    FAY    MILLS 


"  We  do  noi  take  possession  of  our  ideas^  but  are  possessed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena^ 
Where^  like  gladiators^  we  must  fight  for  ^t«}ii.'*— Heine. 
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ITY  YEARS   IN  THE   WILDERNESS;    OR,   MASTERS 
AND   RULERS   OF   "THE  FREEMEN" 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

VI.    MUNICIPAL  BLACK  PLAGUE. 

By  Rudolph  Blankenburg. 


Chapter  I. 

IT   IN   THE    MIDST   OF    DARKNESS. 

VAS  A.  D.  1902,  the  126th  vear 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
he  tyranny  of  personal  rule,  when 
acteristic  exhibition  of  the  genius 
-government  that  now  blesses  us 
ven  in  the  private  office  of  Senator 
e,  in  the  Arcade  building,  Phila- 
i. 

«JE  1.  Present,  Boies  Penrose,  Uni- 
ates  Senator,  who  is  trying  to  fill 
368  of  the  late  Senator  Quay;  In- 
e  Commissioner  Israel  W.  Durham 
or  Weaver's  "peerless  leader" — 
id,  front,  back  and  index-finger  of 
Organization  ";  James  P.  McNichol, 
Senator,  and  the  city's  chief  **  filter," 
Jed  to  be  glad  of  beans  in  July,  but 
an   afford   to   eat   strawberries   in 

r  a  momentary  silence,  a  trialogue, 
?h  this  is  believed  to  be  a  synopsis, 
to  have  taken  place : 
*ll,  boys,  we  are  up  against  it ;  we  '11 

rst  of  this  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
'),  number  of  The  Arbna. 


have  to  come  to  time  in  great  shape,  or 
we  '11  lose  the  next  Mayoralty  sure." 

**Do  you  consider  conditions  as  des- 
perate as  all  that  ?  " 

"You  bet  vour  Hfe!  The  'deal'  we 
have  had  to  put  up  with  for  the  past  three 
years  is  enough  to  knock  spots  out  of  a 
combination  of  saints,  and  may  prove 
too  much  for  us  under  the  most  promis- 
ing circumstances;  it  is  sufficient  to  try 
the  nerves  of  *  Old  Nick'  himself." 

"I  know  the  people  are  simply  exas- 
perated; we  will  have  to  placate  them, 
somehow." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  fool  them  this 
time  ?  " 

"  I  have  carefully  considered  that  prop- 
osition. We  must  name  a  candidate  who 
is  not  in  the  remotest  way  connected  with 
the  present  administration ;  but  as  we  dare 
not  run  any  risks,  we  will  have  to  nominate 
a  man  whom  these  pestiferous  reformers 
can  't  antagonize,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  us." 

"  I  have  it !  I>et  's  elevate  John  Weaver 
from  District-Attorney  to  Mayor!  He  is 
a  member  of  church,  and  I  believe  also 
a  Sunday-school  teacher." 
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to  Asbbridge  wbo  has  some  standi 
the  community,  who  would  n't  i 
the  reformers,  and  we  think  you  ai 
the  man  for  the  job." 

"You  really  honor  me  beyom 
deserts;  I  feel  hardly  competent  to  i 
take  such  a  task." 

"We  are  well  aware  of  that,  hi 
need  n't  worry, — what  you  lack 
supplement." 

"Of  course,  you  will  not  requii 
pledges  or  promises  that  might  han 
in  tlie  discharge  of  my  duties  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  John.  We 
what  we  are  about  and  you  can  trul 
proclaim  that  you  are  entirely  ut 
melled  by  any  pledges,  promises  o 
tences." 

"Gentlemen,  I  hardly  desene— 

"  That 's  all  right,  John.  Keep 
for  the  present." 

{Exit  Weave 

Scene  3. 

"  This  is  great  work." 

"  Now  I  'II  be  able  to  sleep." 

"  And  I  'II  go  back  to  Florida." 

{Exeu 

While  this  is  not  intended  as  ( 
batim  report  of  how  three  men  n 
with  an  iron  hand  and  dictate  and 
upon  us  candidates  for  office— how 
insolently  humble  and  terrorize  a  n 
and  a  half  of  people,  who  are  sup 
to  be  civilized,  ei^ightened  and  fr 
comes  so  near  to  reality  that  it  m 
accepted  as  typical  and  true.  Tl 
suits  of  such  autocratic  power  are 
painfully  manifest  wherever  the  f 
have  relegated  their  rights  to  the  I 
of  a  set  of  political  bandits  who  b 
virtue,  throttle  lil»erty  and  smite 
pendence. 

A  deplorable  fact  is  that  anal 
conditions,  though  hardly  as  dispi 
as  those  depicted,  exist  in  many 
munities  and  are  fostered  and  er 
aged  through  the  apathy  and  remi: 
of  a  self-satisfied  citizenship  that 
lates  liberty's  shadow  and  n^lec 
substance.  Let  the  reader,  who 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  "  Kei 


Pholo,  by  Ui 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  BOtES  PENROSE. 
He  Is  wriUug  bl>  ova  record. 

"  Great  head ! " 

"That's  capital!" 

"  You  see,  even  the  most  persistent  re- 
formers have  sung  Weaver's  praises  ever 
since  he  so  'vigorously  and  vehemently' 
prosecuted  Sam.  Salter  for  ballot-box 
stuffing,  and  I  'II  bet  thirty  cents  that 
they  will  almost  tumble  over  each  other 
to  endorse,  embrace  and  elect  him." 

"Ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha!— Salter,  Sam.  Sal- 
ter!" 

"  What 's  the  matter, '  Iz '  ? " 

"Oh,  I  was  just  thinking." 

"  Let 's  ring  him  in — I  mean  ring  him 
up."     {They  call  over  tlie  'pJwns.) 

Scene  2.  (Enter  District-Attorney 
Weaver.) 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  This  is 
an  unex|jeoted  pleasure." 

"  Good  morning,  John.  John,  we  have 
decided  to  make  you  the  next  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia." 

"  Mayor  ? " 

"Yes,  Mayor.  We  are,  by  circum- 
stance, compelled  to  nominate  a  successor 
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;,"  ask  himself  how  near  thia  narra- 
pictures  the  political  situation  at  his 
home,  and  if  he  b  imbued  with  the 
t  that  gave  us  the  "Declaration  of 
peiidence,"  let  him  lift  a  lance, 
e\y  enter  the  arena  and  fight  for  the 
etuation  of  its  blessings! 
e  are  too  prone  to  overlook  wrong- 
g  in  pubhc  life  if  it  does  not  at  the 
personally  affect  us;  we  slight  it  as 
.o  a  mild  cold,  and  we  may  not  n^^ret 
neglect  uBtil  the  cold  has  developed 
an  insinuating  malady  that  may 
■y  and  disturb  us  for  life.  The  effort 
lide  political  corruption  is  as  mis- 
rous  as  would  be,— in  a  case  of 
iles, — an  attempt  to  prevent  the  erup- 
from  coming  to  the  surface.  Medi- 
men  agree,  and  experience  teaches, 
the  safety  of  the  patient  depends 
I  the  blotches  seeing  the  light  of  day, 
e  their  being  kept  in  darkness  under 
r  of  the  skin  may  lead  to  serious  and 
aps  fatal  results.  So  in  the  case  of 
ical  disease.  If  the  proper  reme- 
are  used  when  the  germs  of  disorder 
become  noticeable,  the  ailment  may 
uickly  cured.  If  we  permit  them  to 
•  and  spread,  heroic  remedies,  even, 
fail  to  conquer  the  evil. 
raft  and  hunger  for  spoils  are  not  the 
'th  of  a  day;  their  origin  can  be 
id  to  earliest  historj-.  They  have 
ailed  and  do  prevail  more  or  less  to- 
in  many  countries,  civilized  or  bar- 
in.  Christian  or  heathen,  rich  or  poor, 
they  are  more  apt  to  assume  threat- 
g  proportions  where  abundance  and 
s  offer  a  fruitful  field  for  exploita- 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  that  has 
id  American  cities  under  the  ban. 
e  were  not  so  abundantly  blessed — 
aps  handicapped  would  be  better — 
wealth  untold  and  opportunities 
atohed,  we  might  be  forced  to  put 
grafters  and  spoilsmen  out  of  busi- 
and  compel  them  to  earn  an  honor- 
living,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
>  we  might  have  sufficent  to  reward 
st  toil,  we  would  not  have  enough 
ed  and  enrich  the  parasite  and  drone. 


Pbola.  by  Gi 

PHIUP  C.  GARRETT. 

Chitrman  CrruEsa'  Cummittee  or  Os»  Hujidhld. 

member  of  Uie  Society  of  Fileudi.  nho  defoled  bli 


Philadelphia's  political  affairs  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  liave  been 
oscillating  from  conditions  encouraging 
and  bearable  to  those  disheartening  and 
insufferable,  the  latter  culminating  dur- 
ing the  Ashbridge  administration.  They 
remain  most  disappointing  and  distress- 
ing at  the  present  time  under  Mayor 
Weaver. 

In  passing  judgment,  we  should  not 
fot^t  that  even  our  best  mayors  have 
been  hampered  in  their  official  life  by 
spoilsmen,  hungry'  and  unscrupulous,  who 
wielded  vast  power  in  Councils,  as  well  as 
in  city  and  county  offices.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
ecutive and  le^slativc  branches  of  the  city 
government  have  been  more  or  less  antag- 
onistic under  all  mayors  of  clean  personal 
and  official  records,  largely  owing  to  the 
often  mediocre  and  worthless  composition 
of  Councils.  The  powers  of  the  "con- 
spiracies and  combinations  for  plunder" 
that  have  ruled  Philadelphia  under  van- 
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an    ioexplicable    imconcem    and 
contentment. 

Political  power  at  that  time  <«i 
in  the  "Gas-Tnist,"  of  which  . 
McManes  was  the  presiding  genius, 
principal  source  of  revenue  to  Uie 
ical  managers  of  the  gas-works 
were  caUed  "trustees")  was  a  dra' 
of  one  dollar  a  ton  on  coal ;  the  ste 
here,  all  told,  amounted  to  about  ; 
lion  dollars  a  year.  How  this  " 
was  divided  could  never  be  asceri 
The  City  Treasurer's  office  was  ai 
"fountain  of  wealth,"  and  was 
sought  after;  the  emoluments  d 
from  "  interest  on  deposits "  and 
dubious  returns  were  princely  am 
the  foundation  of  more  than  one  c( 
fortune.  It  took  years  to  secure 
lation  that  turned  two  or  more  pei 
interest  on  bank-deposits  from  the 
ets  of  the  City  Treasurer  and  his  n 
into  the  people's  strong-box.  The 
of  Tax  Receiver  held  out  alluring  t 
ations,  and  was  one  of  the  prizes  ; 
disposal  of  the  "liosses  and  rinp 
of  pre-Durham  times.  It  was  not 
the  compensation  that  the  occ 
could  pocket  without  entangling  hi 
in  the  meshes  of  the  law;  there 
many  opportunities  to  turn  "an  1 
penny"  by  overlooking  the  collecli 
taxes  on  properties  that  were  in  "  fri 
and  responsive  "  hands. 

The  acme  of  shame  and  odium 
verged  in  the  office  of  "  Collector  o 
linquent  Taxes,"  a  position  ereat 
provide  an  easy  and  lucrative  berl 
a  haid  and  unfeeling  occupant  on  ^ 
tears  of  poverty  and  distress  mat 
impression.  This  official  squ 
hlood-money  out  of  widows  and  orj: 
and  the  unfortunate  poor,  who,  u 
to  pay  their  taxes  when  due,  were  \ 
on  the  delinquent-list,  and  under  ■ 
for  which  the  "  Ringroosters "  we) 
sponsible,  heavy  penalties  were  i 
and  the  unfortunates  sold  out. 
estimated  that  the  revenue  from 
"confederacy  for  prey"  approacl 
quarter  million  dollars  annually,  or 


FRANCIS  B.  REEVES, 
PsBsniENT  GlKlBD  NlTIONAl,  BlNK, 

Viri-CHiimMiN  CiTizEiiB'  CoMHiTnE  or  One  HoitstEi). 

On  bif  wiH  *iid  well-^WDildeied  motion.  CKndldalcB,  lo 

"le  Commlttee'i  eudonemeat.  bad  to  iIeii  1M  Dec- 

.. ...     ..  _     .-„[^  no 


ous  titles  since  the  Bullitt  Bill  became 
operative,  proved  an  annoj'ing  obstruc- 
tion to  the  first  two  executives  under  the 
new  charter,  both  men  of  most  excel- 
lent personal  character,  high  ideals  of 
public  duty,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
give  the  city  a  clean,  progressive  and 
honest  administration. 

A  short  retrospect  of  some  of  the 
abuses  in  municipal  affairs,  wliich  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  was  organ- 
ized to  combat,  will  be  of  interest.  It 
seems  strange,  indeed,  that  an  uprising 
of  the  people  at  a  time  when  wrong- 
doing was  not  so  general,  though  far  too 
prevalent,  should  be  followed  by  splendid 
victory;  while  at  the  present  time,  under 
thedominion  of  an  "Oiganization  "  steeped 
in  iniquity  in  all  its  branches,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arouse  our  citizens   from 
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uch  money  as  a  grateful  nation  paid 
oin  for  saving-our  country  and  seal- 
his  glorious  consummation  with  his 

blood! 
lother  nest  of  iniquity  was  the  alms- 
e,  where  even  the  paupers  were  rob- 
by  a  systematic  collusion  and  artful 
li  nation,  that  finally  landed  the 
rintendent.  Major  Ellis  P.  Phipps. 
il. 

seems  almost  impossible  that  the 
avity  depicted  could  be  surpassed, 

in    some   respects   it   cannot;     but 

perusing  this  and  the  next  chapter, 
reader  will  agree  that  while  public 
rs  at  that  time  were  in  "spots" 
king  beyond  belief,  they  have  for 
past  six  years  in  many  respects  be- 
;  even  more  oppressive  and  forbid- 
The  "  Organization  "  at  this  hour 

so  powerful  and  Invincible  that  it 
;d  through  a  legislature,  slavish  in 
conduct,    crouching   in    its    attitude 

without  conscience   in   its   actions, 

which  if  approved  by  the  Governor 
open  wide  the  door  and  add  to  the 
ries  of  the  present  the  afflictions  of 
past. 

liladelphia  will  always  owe  a  debt 
-ratitude  to  the  intrepid,  devoted, 
ic-spirited  members  of  the  Com- 
.■e  of  One  Hundred,  who,  freely 
ig  their  time  and  means,  with  the 
tance  of  a  thoroughly-a roused  com- 
ity overthrew  the  "Ringsters  and 
iters"  who  then  robbed  the  city, 
hile  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
ated  in  the  April  Arena,  dissolved 

a  few  years  of  active  and  successful 
:,  its  infiuence  for  good  is  felt  to  tliis 
One  of  its  influential  and  honored 
-bets,  Geoige  D.  McCreary,  was 
inated  and  elected  City  Treasurer, 
naugiirated  a  new  era  in  that  office 
^turning  fees  amounting  to  a  fortune, 
hich  he  might  have  laid  legal  claim, 
ine  conscience  and  sense  of  duty  told 
that  while  a  thing  may  be  consid- 

I^al,  it  is  not  necessarily  moral, 
acample  has  resulted  in  the  return  of 

amounts  of  fees  by  his  successors. 


Photo,  by  Guieliunsl.  FlilU. 

JOHN  nELD, 
Chairman  Cuiruas  Cohiiittbe.  CrnzEia'  ComuTTEB 


Ad  CKnint,  iDdebtlgable  and  conaUtent  worker  In  the 
cuue  at  good  goranimcnt,  whoM  eloqaent  and  tell- 
ing oampKUn  apeechu  were  Mwerlr  llitened 
to  Oj  appUudlng  multitadea. 

at  times  voluntarily,  at  others  under  com- 
pulsion. 

The  unconscionable  leeches,  who  had 
bled  the  tax-payers  by  pocketing  and 
dividing  with  their  masters  and  sponsors 
vast  sums  of  money  filched  from  the  pub- 
lic under  the  guise  of  law,  were  put  to 
flight  through  the  persistent  and  insist- 
ent efforts  of  McCreary.  An  ordinance 
was  passed  in  1892,  at  his  instigation 
and  demand,  under  which  a  two  per  cent, 
interest-charge  on  bank-deposits  now 
finds  its  way  into  the  city  treasury  in- 
stead of  enriching  hungry  politicians.  The 
treasury  has  been  made  richer  by  approx- 
imately two  million  dollars  since  the  pass- 
age of  this  ordinance. 

There  was  light,  indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  darkness ! 

The  Bullitt  charter,  which  concentrates 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  Committee  of 
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Heve  in  pure  wlministration.  an  1 
and  uncomipted  ballot,  and  inanly 
ities  in  public  as  well  as  private  t 
His  directors,  James  H.  Windrim, 
lie  Works,  and  Abraham  M.  I 
Publie  Safety  (since  elected  Judge 
Court  of  Common  Fleas  and  an  om 
to  the  bench),  strengthened 
Stuart's  administration,  though  h 
at  times  pestered  with  unreasona) 
quests  and  demands  and  threatens 
dire  results  unless  he  would  acci 
the  wishes  of  his  tormenters.  He 
to  the  line  and  left  the  ^Mayor's 
honored  and  respected  by  all  in  i 
d^ree.  He  had  the  rare  distinct 
having  addressed  to  him  this  eng 
letter: 

"Philadelphia,  February  3,  1! 
"  To  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Stuart, 

"Mayor  of  Philadelphij 

"As  your  fellow-citizens,  deepi 
terested  in  all  that  concerns  the  « 
of  our  city,  we  have  observed  wi 
creasing  satisfaction  your  administ 
of  its  affairs.  We  desire  to  expref 
high  appreciation  of  the  honesty,  i: 
tiality,  courage  and  fidelity  with 
you  have  performed  the  duties  of 
high  office.  We  appreciate  the 
difficulties  that  surround  the  pc 
you  occupy  and  realize  the  oblig; 
which  rest  upon  all  good  citizens  ti 
tain  the  civil  authorities  in  weU-< 
We,  therefore,  come  to  commend  y* 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  you 
administered  the  trust  in  the  past 
to  encourage  you  to  go  forward  in 
most  excellent  course  and  thus, 
than  ever,  make  Philadelphia  wht 
believe  it  already  is,  one  of  the  best 
emed  cities  of  the  country,  if  not  c 
world. 

"  As  loyal  citizens,  we  promise  to 
by  you  in  your  eveiy  effort  to  sup 
vice  and  immorality  in  the  various  I 
in  which  it  may  show  itself  in  our  n 
We  trust  that  you  will  be  eminentij 
cessful  iu  your  efforts,  so  to  admii 
our  municipal  affairs  as  to  afford  a 


Photo,  b;  Gatekunit,  Phi  la. 

GEORGE  D.  MlCREARY, 

Re-elected  Member  of  CoNUREie. 

Ona  of  the  leading  iplrlta  In  the  atlieni'  Commlitee  of 

One  Hundred.    He  vh  elected  Cltr  Treuurer  and 

returned  to  the  Treaiurj  euonnou*  teem  which 

bis  predecesscin  nied  to  pocket. 

One  Hundred.  It  went  into  effect  in 
1887,  under  Mayor  Edwin  H.  Filler.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  of  posi- 
tive character,  and  for  that  reason  not 
always  over  amiable.  General  Louis 
Wagener  was  his  efficient  Director  of 
Public  Works,  while  ex-Mayor  Stokley 
was  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Mayor  Fitler,  following  William  B. 
Smith,  "the  'Dandy'  Mayor,"  left  his 
impress  upon  the  community,  and  it  is 
a  genuine  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to 
his  personal  worth  and  honorable  public 
career. 

Mr.  Fitler  was  followed  by  Fdwin  S. 
Stuart,  who  served  from  1891  to  1895. 
Mr.  Stuart  represented  the  young  Re- 
publican element  in  all  that  is  best  in 
an  organization  of  young  men,  who, 
while  as  a  body  they  have  not  yet  ad- 
vantred  to  the  ideal  of  separating  party 
politics  from  municipal  government,  be- 
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solution  of  the  difficult  problem 
is  now  the  subject  of  most  anxious 
leration,  viz..  How  is  good  and 
nt  government  for  our  laif;e  cities 
best  secured  ? 

I  the  path  which  you  have  chosen 
rsue  we  beg  leave  to  extend  to  you 
lost  hearty  support." 

s  letter  was  signed  by  a  number 
!  foremost  of  our  citizens,  among 
O.  W.  WhiUker,  John  Field, 
las  Gillespie,  Alexander  Brown, 
jn  Beaumont  Whitney,  D,  Hayes 
V,  William  V.  Keating,  Geoi^e  C. 
las,  John  H.  Converse,  Robert  C. 
a,  David  Scull,  D.  C.  Gibboney. 
I.  L.  Wayland. 

h  appreciation  must  be  an  ever- 
^ng  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
npient.  But  how  does  the  miscre- 
.  office  feel  whose  memory  is  execra- 
f  all  good  citizens  and  will  remain 
word  of  shame  and  disgrace  for  all 

tries  F.  Warwick  followed  Mr. 
t.  He  was  an  eleventh-hour  can- 
i,  and  took  the  place  which  Senator 

bad    reserved    and   intended    for 

Penrose.  David  Martin,  at  that 
leader  of  the  "Combine,"  ascer- 
I  that  sure  defeat  would  follow  the 
lation  of  Mr.  Penrose,  and  shortly 
!  the  convention  met  changed  front 
ad  Warwick  nominated.  This  pre- 
ted  war  between  Martin  and  Quay, 

latter  designating  Israel  W.  Dur- 
IS  his  representative,  and  thus  arose 
herto  unmatched  power  the  "peer- 
eader"  who  holds  Mayor  Weaver 
ding-strings  as  a  nurse  does  a  help- 
hild. 
yor  Warwick's  administration  was 

the  start  embarrassed  by  bitter 
nal  fights  and  Ms  political  bed  was 
ae  of  roses. 

inicipal  Black  Plague  commenced 
the  accession  to  the  Mayoralty  of 
el  H.  Ashbridge. 

■bridge  brought  about  his  nomina- 
hrough  a  protracted,  carefully-con- 


FiuNa  br  ODMkQiut,  PbiiB. 

KDWTK  a  STUART, 

UlVOR  TBOX  ISBl  TO  18%. 

Ha  h«d  the  ooDSdeDce  of  the  antln  oommnnltr  dorlni 

hl«  xltnlnlttiMfcm  and  omqpIm  to^j  a  hicn  and 

eDTlable  poaltton  among  nli  Mlow.«ltl>aiu. 

ducted,  well-planned  and  cunning  cam- 
paign at  Sunday-schools,  prayer-meet- 
ings, singing  societies,  soci^,  smokers, 
revivals,  charities,  church  suppers,  com- 
mercial gatherings,  masked  balls,  lodges, 
and,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  he 
made  speeches  "loaded"  with  highly- 
sentimental  utteriogs  and  of  a  patriotic 
"smack"  that  gained  for  him  a  quite 
unique  reputation  and  the  sobriquet 
"  Stars-and-Stripes  Sammy."  He  util- 
ized the  years  spent  in  the  laborious  work 
of  "baiting  for  a  catch"  and  grew  so 
strong  with  the  good  people  that  the 
"Organization"  feared  to  turn  liim  down 
and  he  was  nominated. 

He  had  for  several  years  served  as  cor- 
oner, and  changed  from  attending  upon 
the  dead  to  the  more  congenial  occupa- 
tion of  devoting  his  abilities  to  the  living, 
with  much  alacri^. 

While   Ashbridge   had    succeeded    in 
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attracting  the  support  of  many  excellent 
people,  there  were  some  who  did  not  take 
him  at  par  and  he  made,  during  the  cam- 
paign, calls  on  a  number  of  doubting 
Thomases  to  assure  them  that  they  could 
accept  him  without  discount,  at  full 
"face"  value.  As  the  campaign  pro- 
gressed, ugly  rumors  of  shady  financial 
matters  continued  to  grow  and  created 
misgivings  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
who  liad  been  "  taken  in "  before.  A 
letter  was  addressed  to  Ashbridge  by  a 
number  of  prominent  clergymen,  asking 
hira  what  would  be  his  policy  in  case  of 
election.     This  is  a  copy  of  his  reply: 

"Office  of  the  Coroner, 
"Philadelphia,  Febniarj"  16,  1899, 
"Rev.  C.   T.   Brady, 

Mervin  J,  Eckels. 


T.  T.  MUTCHLEB, 

W.  Hi  Anderson,  ' 

RoBT.  M.  Gbeen, 

Hdghes  O.  Gibbons, 

Charles  Roads. 
"  Gentlemen: 

"  Replying  to  your  communicatioi 
of  the  13th  inst.  requesting  me  to  define 
my  attitude  in  event  of  my  election  k 
Mayor  of  this  City,  respectfully  beg  lesw 
to  say,  that  in  event  of  my  being  honored 
by  my  fellow-citizens  as  the  £xecutiTC 
Officer  of  our  City,  I  will  execute  evm 
mandate  of  Law,  perform  every  duty  and 
keep  every  obligation  and  promise. 
"I  remain 

"Very  respectfully  yours. 

"S.    H.    ASHBBIDGE." 

This  letter  was  dated  February  16. 
1899:  Ashbridge  was  inaugurated  the 
first  Afonday  in  April,  when  he  began  his 
career  as  Ae  one  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Philadelphia  whose  name  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  man  whose  duplicate 
does  not  exist  and  is  not  looked  for. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  inauguration 
until  Ashbridge,  having  forgotten  his 
letter  and  pledges  to  the  ministers,  showed 
the  cloven  foot.  At  a  meeting  with 
Thomas  L.  Hicks,  at  that  time  post- 
master of  Philadelphia,  and  a  man  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  the  Mavor, 
according  to  Mr.  Hicks,  said:  "Tom,  I 
have  been  elected  Mayor  of  Philadelphia; 
I  have  four  years  to  serve;  I  have  no 
further  ambitions.  I  want  no  other 
ofhce  when  I  am  out  of  this  one,  and 
shall  get  out  of  this  office  all  there  is  in 
it  for  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge." 

Mr.  Hicks  remarked:  "This  is  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  say.  Think  how  thai 
could  be  construed." 

Ashbridge  replied :  "  I  do  n't  care  any- 
thing about  that.  I  mean  to  get  out  of 
this  office  everything  there  is  in  it  for 
Samuel  H.  Ashbridge." 

The  Mayor  entered  a  perfunctoiy  de- 
nial of  this  story,  but,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  he  did  not  haul  Mr. 
Hicks  into  court  on  a  libel  charge. 
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The  climax  of  municipal  robbery  by 
eonnivaiK^  of  o£Bcials,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  favorite  contractors  and  their  silent 
partners,  official  and  otherwise,  was 
reached  during  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Samuel  H,  Ashbridge.  This  car- 
'  nival  of  robbery  had  been  prepared  for 
in  advance  by  the  political  junta  which 
had  come  into  power.  A  great  public 
improvement  in  the  shape  of  a  water- 
filtration  system,  which,  at  the  best,  would 
cost  millions  of  dollars  had  become  a 
necessity,  owing  to  the  increasing  pollu- 
tion of  the  Schuylkill  river.  A  typhoid 
epidemic  occurring  during  the  previous 
administration  had  forced  this  necessity 
upon  public  attention,  and  a  loan  of 
»3,7(M),000  with  which  to  begin  the  work 
hat!  been  voted.  Before  a  dollar  of  it 
could  be  applied  to  the  purpose  intended, 
however,  bogus  injunction  proceedings 
had  been  inaugurated  in  a  local  court 
upon  the  initiative  of  a  couple  of  private 
citizens,  who,  it  transpired  afterwards, 
were  merely  dummies  of  Israel  W.  Dur- 
ham and  his  associates,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  this  proceeding  being  to  delay 
the  inauguration  of  the  work  until  a  new 
administration  had  been  installed,  which 
these  arch -conspirators  hoped  to  control. 
The  proceedings  proved  to  be  merely 
dilatory,  lieing  without  justification 
either  in  law  or  fact,  and  were,  so  declared 
l>y  the  court  when  pushed  to  final  issue. 
They  had  served  the  conspirators'  real 
purpose,  however,  in  throwing  the  in- 
itiative of  the  great  filtration  enterprise 
into  the  Ashbridge  administration,  giv- 
ing it  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
tliis  vast,  as  well  as  of  a  much  greater, 
sum  which  was  voted  by  the  taxpayers 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  proposed  work. 
When  we  consider  that  thousands  of 
homes  were  at  that  time  invaded  hy  dread 
diseases  that  traced  their  origin  to  the 
polluted  waters  we  were  compelled  to 
use,  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies were  made  desolate  by  the  taking 
away  of  dear  and  loved  ones  from  typhoid 
and  diphtheria,  it  appears  incomprehen- 
sible how  any  body  of  men,  with  even 
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the  slightest  instinct  of  humanity,  could 
l>e  so  cruel,  so  unnatural,  so  diabolical, 
as  to  delay  the  construction  of  filtration 
plants  that  were  to  bring  relief  and  save 
life,  for  the  sake  of  placing  the  contracts 
in  favored  hands. 

On  April  20,  1890,  Councils  adopted 
a  resolution  creating  a  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  to  investigate  and  recommend 
the  best  system  for  the  purification  of 
the  city's  water-supply.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  were  Rudolph  Hering,  Joseph 
M,  Wilson  and  Samuel  M,  Gray.  These 
Commissioners  were  widely-known, 
skilled  engineers,  one  of  them  being  at  the 
time,  and  another  had  been,  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia.  They  were  acquainted, 
therefore,  not  only  with  the  extent  of  the 
existing  water-plant,  but  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  city  and  its  surroundings, 
and  could  estimate  intelligently  and  with 
expert  knowledge  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered.     Furthermore, 
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they  were  familiar  with  the  existing 
sand-filtration  plants,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  had  access  to  all 
necessary  information  as  to  cost  of  con- 
struction and  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  complete  installation  of  the  plant. 
In  addition  to  information  derivable 
from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  they 
had  the  competent  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Trautwine,  Jr.,  then  Chief  of  the  Water 
Bureau,  who  had  already  carefully 
studied  the  subject  of  purifying  the  city's 
water-supply,  and  made  at  least  two 
previous  reports  to  Councils  embodying 
his   recommendations. 

The  Commissioners  were  expected, 
if  not  actually  instructed,  also,  to  be 
liberal  in  their  estimates  of  the  cost.  The 
report  of  the  Conunission  was  made  after 
four  months,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
hastily  compiled.  It  recommended  four 
slow  sand-filtration  plants  of  a  capacity 
of  150,000,000  gallons  of  filtered  water 
daily,  and  a  rapid  or  mechanical  plant, 
at  East  Park  Reservoir,  of  a  capacity  of 
50,000,000  gallons  daily,  making  a  total 
daily  capacity  of  200,000,000  gallons. 
These  plants  were  estimated  to  cost  in 
round  figures,  including  land,  $10,974,- 
000.  It  was  also  proposed  that  $3,290,- 
500  should  be  spent  for  the  improvement 
of  the  existing  plant,  including  new  pump- 
stations,  reservoirs  and  distributing 
mains,  raising  the  entire  estimate  for  the 
filtration  plant,  and  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  distributing  service, 
to  $14,365,000,  an  item  of  $100,000  hav- 
ing been  added  for  waste  restriction. 
Three  years  were  regarded  as  the  time 
necessary  to  install  these  improvements 
and  put  them  in  complete  operation. 

In  making  these  estimates,  the  Com- 
missioners had  the  benefit  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  cities  of  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Albany,  New  York,  each 
of  which  had  sand-filtration  plants  al- 
ready in  operation,  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  to  its  residents.  The  plant 
at  Albany  was  the  one  upon  which  the 
Philadelphia    plant    was    modeled,    and 


the  Commissioners,  taking  the  cost  rf 
that  plant  as  a  basis,  added  an  avenge 
of  37  per  cent,  to  their  estimate  of  tte 
cost  of  the  Philadelphia  plant,  to  provide 
for  any  possible  increase  in  wages,  cost 
of  materials  and  unforeseen  difficaltiei 
of  construction.  This  estimate  was  con- 
sidered exceedingly  liberal,  both  by  tiic 
engineers  who  had  constructed  the  Albany 
works  and  by  Mr.  Trautv^dne,  the  Chief 
of  the  Water  Bureau  of  PhiladelpUi, 
as  well  as  by  other  competent  engineers 
who  had  carefully  studied  the  report. 

Having  secured  this  report  and  a  pop- 
ular indorsement  of  the  plan,  including 
an  additional  loan  of  $12,000,000,  the 
Ashbridge  administration  proceeded  at 
once  to  adopt  a  course  \vhich  should 
make  the  project  as  costly  as  possible, 
and  which  has,  in  point  of  fact,  resulted 
in  the  expenditure  of  twice  the  original  es- 
timate, and  required  in  constructi(Hi  a 
good  deal  more  than  twice  the  time  set 
by  the  Commissioners  as  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Six  years 
have  already  transpired  since  Samud 
H.  Ashbridge  was  inaugurated;  less 
than  a  hundred  million  gallons  of  fil- 
tered water  are  being  furnished;  $25,- 
000,000  have  already  been  expended  or 
placed  under  contract,  and  the  lowest 
estimate  now  furnished  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment indicates  that  at  least  $5,000,- 
000  more  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  undertaking. 

The  first  step  towards  making  the 
filtration  enterprise  a  carnival  of  graft 
for  poUticians  and  contractors,  in  short 
a  scheme  for  filtering  money  from  the 
treasury,  rather  than  a  sensible  method 
of  filtering  impurities  from  the  water, 
was  the  dismissal  of  the  engineers  who 
had  made  the  report,  as  well  as  the  com- 
petent engineer  who  was  Chief  of  the 
Water  Bureau,  who  assisted  in  its  prepa- 
ration, and  the  appointment  in  his  place 
of  an  engineer  brought  from  another 
city,  whose  only  practical  achievement 
in  water  purification  had  been  the  con- 
struction of  a  filter-plant  which  is  said  to 
have  proved  a  failure.    At  Albany,  Allen 
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en,  who  had  been  employed  to  make 
preliminary  estimates  for  the  filtra- 

plant  at  that  place,  was  retained  to 
lintend   the   work,   nith   the   result 

when  the  plant  was  completed  and 
■orking  order,  his  original  estimate 
been  exceeded  less  than  five  per  cent. 
;  the  difference:  Jolin  W.  Hill, 
Lght  from  Cincinnati  to  carry  out 
s  made  by  other  engineers,  upon  a 
i  of  37  per  cent,  more  than  the  .Mbany 
oate,  has,  at  the  end  of  twice  the  time 
natcd  by  the  Commission,  furnished 
than  one-half  the  water  the  original 
oates  required,  and  expended  and 
ned  to  expend  twice  tlie  amount  of 
>riginal  estimate,  and  for  this  brilliant 
evement  he  has  just  been  awarded 
norease  in  his  annua]  salary  from 
000   to   $17,000.     A   few   items   by 

of  comparison  will  indicate  the  dif- 
jce  in  the  cost  of  construction.  The 
my  plant  cost  completed,  including 
,  $499,890.42;  the  plant  at  Upper 
borough,  which  in  its  number  of 
•s,  size  of  filter-beds,  and  daily  capac- 
>f  filtered  water,  is  exactly  the  same 
hat  at  Albany,  cost  $1,055,054.71, 
rding  to  Chief  Hill's  report  con- 
si  in  Mayor  Weaver's  message  for 
i,  page  236;  in  other  words,  the 
er  Roxborough  plant,  with  the  same 
luty  as  the  Albany  plant,  and  with 
!ssential  difference  that  should  have 

a  dollar  in  excess,  except  in  the  mat- 
)f  land,  actually  cost  more  than  twice 
nuch.  The  other  completed  plant 
«lmont,  in  proportion  to  its  capacity, 
cost  at  a  still  greater  ratio,  while  the 
ler  plant  at  Torresdale  is  still  incom- 
;,  but  is  certain  to  cost  more  than 
>Ie  that  at  Albany  in  proportion  to 
apacity. 

nc  more  comparison  will  be  suffi- 
t  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  extrav- 
it  graft  which  has  characterized  this 
y  undertaking.     At  both  Lawrence 

Albany,  the  sand  and  gravel  con- 
ting    the    filtering    materials,    were 
ed  in  the  beds  for  $1.00  per  cubic 
The  average  cost  of  these  mate- 
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rials  in  Philadelphia  has  exceeded  $3.00 
per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  per  acre  of 
six  feet  of  filtered  materials  at  Lawrence 
and  Albany  was  about  $8,000.  The  cost 
per  acre  in  Philadelphia  of  filtering 
materials  less  than  five  feet  has  averaged 
probably  $2o,000.  No  one  has  ventured 
to  claim  that  the  sand  and  gravel  used 
in  the  Philadelphia  filter-beds  is  superior 
to  that  used  at  Albany  and  Lawrence,  or 
furnished  the  public  with  any  plausible 
reason  why  these  very  common  and  pro- 
saic materials  should  have  coat  any  more, 
let  alone  three  times  as  much. 

The  methods  by  which  these  extrava- 
gant prices  were  rendered  possible  con- 
sisted originally  in  juggled  specifications, 
which  few  could  understand,  and  in  the 
award  of  contracts  to  favored  bidders, 
with  a  total  disregard  as  to  whether  they 
were   the   lowest   bidders.     This   policy 
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was  pursued  until  one  firm  of  bidders 
whose  bid,  while  a  low  one,  had  been 
rejected,  a  higher  bidder  being  given  the 
contract,  took  the  case  into  court,  secur- 
ing the  annulment  of  the  award.  This 
compelled  an  appearance  of  compUance 
with  the  law,  which  proved  to  be  an 
appearance  only.  The  fighting  firm  of 
contractors  were  given  one  contract, 
which  seems  to  have  satisfied  them,  as 
they  at  once  became  high  bidders  upon 
all  future  contracts.  The  award  of  con- 
tracts to  the  high  and  favored  bidders  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  filtration  proceed- 
ings served  to  discourage  outside  bidders, 
and  with  the  one  fighting-firm  taken  care 
of,  real  competition  ceased.  It  is  an 
astonishing  feature  of  the  bidding  for 
the  sand  contracts,  which  were  the 
largest  that  had  ever  been  awarded  in 
Philadelphia  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  that  not  a  single  firm  of  sand- 
dealers  participated  in  the  bidding,  al- 
though there  were  a  dozen  or  more  of 
reputable  and  thoroughly-competent 
dealers  in  this  article  in  the  city.  The 
method  by  which  one  firm  was  induced 
to  refrain  from  bidding  bordered  on  the 
criminal. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  original  esti- 
mated time-limit  has  already  been  ex- 
ceeded by  one-half,  care  was  taken  dur- 
ing the  Ashbridge  administration  to  award 
all  the  important  contracts  so  that  the 
firm  of  favored  contractors  should  reap 
the  enormous  profits  even  though  the 
work  might  extend  through  t^'o  future 
administrations.  The  McNichols  and  the 
Ryans  and  Kellys  secured  these  contracts 
at  extravagant  prices,  including  one  for 
a  costly  conduit  which  was  an  engineer- 
ing blunder  in  the  first  place,  and  which, 
since  its  completion,  has  proved  so  faulty 
in  construction  that  it  will  neither  hold 
water  when  filled  from  within,  nor  shed 
water  from  without  when  it  is  empty;  in 
other  words  it  leaks  both  ways,  just  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  inward  or  outward 
pressure  is  the  greater.  Such  a  piece  of 
costly  and  useless  hydraulic  construction 
as    the   Torresdale   conduit,    built   at   a 


total   cost  of  $1,350,000,    could  not  be 
duplicated  in  the  wide  universe. 

But  the  extravagant  and  long-dravih 
out  filter  job  was  not  the  only,  nor  even 
the  worst,  project  of  graft  for  which  the 
Ashbridge  administration  was  respon- 
sible. The  building  of  a  costly  boule- 
vard three  hundred  feet  wide  and  ten 
miles  long,  through  open  farm-lands, 
which  could  for  a  half  a  century  to  come 
be  of  no  practical  benefit  to  anybody 
except  a  lot  of  real-estate  speculators, 
and  which  is  likely  to  cost  at  least  $10,- 
000,000,  was  fastened  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  Ashbridge  administration.  By  a 
juggled  set  of  specifications  prepared 
before  the  ordinance  authorizing  the 
opening  of  a  foot  of  the  proposed  boule- 
vard had  been  passed,  bids  were  invited 
for  all  the  work  of  opening  and  improv- 
ing this  expensive  driveway  to  nowhere 
in  particular,  and  the  ordinance,  which 
was  passed  after  the  bids  had  been 
opened,  made  the  contract  a  continuous 
one,  giving  contractor  McNichol,  to 
whom  it  was  awarded,  a  blanket-mort- 
gage on  the  whole  undertaking,  whether 
the  time  necessary  for  its  completion 
should  be  two  years  or  twenty-five. 

These  omnibus  specifications  pre- 
vented the  competition  of  contractors 
whose  business  was  that  of  grading;  of 
others  who  devoted  themselves  to  paving 
and  sidewalk  construction,  as  well  as  of 
nurserymen,  who  make  a  profession  of 
tree  and  shrubbery  planting  and  land- 
scape gardening. 

As  a  result  of  this  suppression  of  com- 
petition, contractor  McNichol  gets  eighty- 
three  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  grading, 
the  ordinary  price  of  which  is  about 
thirty  cents.  The  contract  includes, 
also,  a  tree-and-shrubbery  item,  which 
will  ultimately  amount  to  $250,000  at 
the  contract  rates,  and  which  any  one  of 
a  half  a  dozen  competent  nurserymen 
located  within  a  few  miles  of  Philadel- 
phia would  have  been  glad  to  have  fur- 
nished for  half  the  money,  and  even  less. 
As  an  illustration   of  the  graft  in  this 
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the  section  of  the  boulevard 
completed  contains  several  plots 
omia  privet,  for  which  the  con- 
gets  sixty  cents  a  plant,  while 
■serymen's  catalogued  prices  for 
me  plants  in  large  quantities  are 
een  lo  twenty  cents.  The  same 
;ant  prices  were  awarded  for 
macadamizing,  sidewalk  and 
,  sewer  and  bridge  construction, 
ctioally  every  feature  of  the  work, 
aing  the  entire  work  into  one  con- 
idividual  competition  was  clim- 
and  in  consequence  Philadelphia 
ig  for  an  ornamental  boulevard 
•h  the  vast  majority  of  people  will 
ave  any  use,  at  least  twice  what 
work  would  have  cost  if  con- 
st the  expense  of  a  private  in- 
,  or  corporation.  The  Torres- 
ulevard  was  conceived  for  graft 
s  solely,  and  when  completed 
one  of  the  most  striking,  as  well 
y,  monuments  of  the  phenomenal 
Iministration  of  Samuel  H.  Ash- 
other  illustration  will  suffice  to 
trate  the  expensive  favoritism 
characterized  every  feature  of 
expenditure  during  the  Ashbridge 
The  contract  prices  for  oats, 
aw,  bran,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
of  the  Fire  and  Police  Depart- 
for  the  year  1903,  as  shown  by 
edules  at  the  office  of  the  City 
ler,  contracts  which  probably  ex- 
8200,000  were  awarded  to  a*  high 
of  tlie  lowest  bidder,  at  rates  from 
seventy-five  per  cent,  above  the 
}id.  For  example,  oats,  for  which 
■est  bid  was  forty-four  cents  per 
were  furnished  at  seventy-two 
(ven-eighths  cents.  Baled  hay, 
ch  the  lowest  bid  was  ninety-nine 
er  100  pounds,  was  furnished  at 
per  100  pounds.  Rye  straw,  for 
the  lowest  bid  was  ninety-five 
iva^  furnished  at  $I.4SJ  per  100 
.  Wheat  bran,  for  which  the 
bid  was  ninety-nine  cents  per  100 
,  was  furnished  at  $1.55|  per  100 


J.  C.  Triitwini,  ^b. 

pounds,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  lowest  bidder  was  a  re- 
sponsible dealer  who  would  have  made 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  above  whole- 
sale rates  if  he  had  been  awarded  the 
contract.  His  bid  was  r^ected,  how- 
ever, for  that  of  a  favored  contractor, 
whose  profits  ranged  from  fifty  to  eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent.  These  instances  of 
costly  favoritism  to  filter,  boulevard, 
and  feed -contractors  were  not  isolated 
ones;  they  are  cited  simply  as  examples 
of  the  policy  of  illegal,  as  well  as  unjus- 
tifiable, favoritism  and  extravagances 
which  characterized  every  department 
of  public  expenditure  during  the  period 
in  which  Sunuel  H.  Ashbridge  and  his 
coterie  of  boodling  politicians  and  con- 
tractors rioted  with  the  public  funds. 

It  is  interesting  to  diverge  at  this 
point  from  our  stoty  and  pay  attention 
to  an  important  bill  just  passed  at  Har- 
risburg. 

The   Legislature  adjourned  on  April 
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13th,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  its  counter- 
part in  any  State  of  the  Union.  For 
cowardly  submission  to  the  "three-man- 
power" that  wields  a  political  bludgeon 
unparalleled  in  our  liistor}',  the  vast 
majority  of  our  "so<-alled"  l^slators 
cannot  be  matched.  In  the  place  of  a 
deUberative  body  with  high  aims  for 
the  pubUc  good,  we  find  an  aggr^ation 
of  cringing  tools,  who,  lower  in  abject 
servitude  than  "Helots" — because  more 
intelligent — obeyed  their  masters'  be- 
hests without  flinching.  Their  votes 
were  ever  at  the  command  of  the  leaders, 
and  when  the  small  number  of  the  "un- 
shackled" was  at  times  reinforced  by 
enough  casual  "insurgents"  to  endanger 
the  passage  of  a  bill,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  padding  of  the  roll-call,  in  which  the 
participants  are  experts. 

An  interesting  story  might  be  told  of 
the  '*  ins-and-outs  "  at  Harrisburg;  of  the 
allurements — including  the  next  Gov- 
ernorship— held  out  to  the  presiding 
oflScers  and  "division"  chiefs  to  keep 
them  in  Une,  but  we  are  at  present  mainly 
concerned  in  a  bill  that  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Philadelphia,  and  which,  if 
approved  by  Governor  Pennypacker, 
will  perpetuate  "Municipal  Black 
Plague"  indefinitely. 

A  few  weeks  before  adjournment 
(March  27th),  the  "Organization"  ap- 
peared Uke  "  a  thief  at  night,"  and  sneak- 
ed into  the  Legislature  a  bill  of  which 
no  one  outside  the  few  initiated  masters 
had  any  knowledge.  This  bill  was  in- 
tended to  shear  the  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia of  all  power,  by  taking  from  him 
and  conferring  upon  Councils  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  four  Directors  of 
"  Works,"  "  Safetv,"  "  Health,"  and 
"SuppUes":  under  this  bill  he  would 
not  even  be  head  of  the  PoUce  Depart- 
ment! It  required  unanimous  consent 
to  introduce  bills  at  that  stage  of  the 
session,  and  if  the  object  of  the  bill  had 
been  known  it  could  not  have  been 
placed  upon  the  calendar.  This  clan- 
destine, contemptible  action  on  the  part 


so 

« 


of  the  "masters"  in  itself  showed  that 
they  knew  the  bill  could  not  bear  tk 
light  of  day,  and  that  they  could  pass  k 
only  by  whipping  into  Une  the  mem- 
bers who  depended  upon  the  "O^an- 
ization "  for  appropriations  of  mcoiqr  to 
their  respective  districts-  The  bill  wis 
rushed  through  in  r^ular  machine  fa^ 
ion;  no  speeches  were  made  in  its  hwi 
and  the  opposing  minority  was  impotent 
to  prevent  its  adoption. 

The  question  why  "Julius  Oesar" 
Durham  wanted  this  bill  passed  is  easilj 
answered.  No  man  knows  better  than 
Durham  that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  com- 
ing, and  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
as  Tammanv  Hall  had  its  "Waterioo.'' 
>  the  "Organization"  will  have  ib 
Sedan."  The  general  uprising  will  be 
as  irresistible  here  as  it  was  there,  and 
will  be  as  successful  if  it  is  all  along  the 
Une.  Durham  fears  a  concentrated  fight 
with  the  Mayoralty  as  the  objective 
point;  he  knows  that  if  the  fifty- five  per 
cent,  "stay-at-homes"  go  to  Uie  polls, 
reinforced  by  the  respectable  minority 
who  cast  their  ballots  at  every  election 
no  matter  how  great  the  discouragement, 
he  will  lose  the  Chief  Magistracy,  with 
all  its  power  and  influence.  ^ 

Like  a  wise  general,  therefore,  he  looks   I 
for  position,  and  this  he  secures  in  cover 
ing  and  fortifying  the  skirmish-lines  in 
the  forty-two  wards  of  the  city.     Skir- 
mishes  in  nearly   1,100   thoroughly-offi- 
cered divisions,  and  in  all  wards,  are  more 
promising  to  him  on  ac*count  of  the  mas- 
terful "Organization"  which  he  is  daily 
perfecting  and  in  which  his  opponents 
are  weak  and  deficient.     If  he  elects  a 
majority  of  Councils,  and  with  scores  of 
thousands  of  bogus  voters  in  the  river- 
wards  and  other   parts  of   the  city  his 
chances   are   good,    he   can,    under  the 
"Ripper"  bill,  elect  the  four  Directors 
and  will  be  as  powerful  as  he  is  now. 

This  is  what  gave  birth  to  the  "Phila- 
delphia Ripper,"  the  infamous  bill  forced 
through  the  L^slature  and  now  before 
Grovemor  Pennypacker  for  approval  or 
veto. 
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^*  It  is  years  since  Philadelphia  has  been 
-  'aioused  as  now;  a  delegation  composed  of 
^^ leading  men  of  all  professions,  represent- 
*'iiig  many  bodies,  will  appear  before  the 

*  Governor  on  April  19th  and  urge  a  veto. 
=^'^The  advocates  of  the  bill  are  quiescent; 

^  they  are  burrowing  in  the  dark.     It  is  said 

*  that  the  Governor  has  received  a  number 
^-  of  "personal"  letters  indorsing  the  bill; 

*  that  among  the  writers  are  several  Philadel- 
phia "  Colonels  "  who  have  never  smelled 

a  powder,  but  who  are  always  ready  to  fight 


in  the  rear  with  their  retreat  well-covered. 

Philadelphia's  government  in  the  near 
future,  for  good  or  for  evil,  will  depend 
upon  Governor  Pennypacker.  His  friends 
hope  and  pray  for  a  veto;  the  syco- 
phants and  mercenaries  surrounding 
him  importune  the  Governor  to  sign  the 
bill ;  if  he  does  he  will  be  sorry  but  once 
— ^and  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
(To  be  continued.) 
Rudolph  Blankenburg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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By  B.  O.  Flower. 


I.   THE   CARTOONIST   AS   AN   EDUCATOR. 

THE  STUDENT  of  history  will  con- 
stantly   be    impressed    with    the 
j    power  exerted  by  ever-changing  factors 
f    in  dominating  and  moulding  public  opin- 
m*   ion.     In   one  period  one  influence  will 
3f   prove  irresistible  and  compelUng;    in  an- 
g    other,  one  or  more  quite  different  and 
perhaps    diametrically    opposite    factors 
;    will  hold  the  throne  of  power.     Thus  we 
find,  after  that  great  period  of  moral  and 
religious     stimulation     and     awakening 
known   as  the   Reformation,   the  pulpit 
became  the  most  powerful  schoolmaster 
throughout  Protestant  lands.     It  swayed 
the  conscience  and  guided  the  intellect 
of  millions,  especially  throughout  Teu- 
tonic   and     Anglo-Saxon     lands.      New 
England  affords  a  most  striking  illustra- 
tion   of   this   all-mastering   influence   in 
public  and  private  Ufe  during  her  colonial 
period.     With  the  American  Revolution 
came  an  era  of  broadening  thought,  dur- 
ing which  there  was  a  distinct  reaction 
from  the  narrow,  austere,  arbitrary  eccle- 
siastical  dogmas   and   assumptions   that 
had  previously  prevailed.     Much  of  that 
which  had  long  been  accepted  as  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  in  the  days  when  the 
Mathers  were  in  their  glory,  was  unhesi- 


tatingly rejected  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  noblest  of  our  people,  and  the  bud 
of  liberalism  grew  until  it  burst  into  the 
full  blossom  of  Unitarianism  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  expressing 
a  breadth  of  thought  and  toleration  of 
spirit  that  had  been  previously  embodied 
in  the  views  and  teachings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  several  other  of  the  master- 
minds who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  re- 
pubUc. 

As  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  waned, 
the  town-meeting,  debating  club  and  pub- 
lic discussions  largely  took  its  place,  and 
these  influences  were  supplemented  by 
leaflets  and  tracts;  but  nowhere  and  at 
no  period,  perhaps,  was  public  opinion 
so  influenced  bv  tracts  and  leaflets  as  in 
France  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  in 
England  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Corn-Law  agitation.  In  the  first  instance 
the  newspapers  had  not  yet  become  a 
great  popular  educator,  nor  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  editors  of  regular  peri- 
odicals to  carrj'  on  radical  or  revolution- 
ary agitations  in  such  a  manner  as  was 
accomplished  by  the  pamphleteers.  It 
is  stated  that  in  France  the  police  author- 
ities would  no  sooner  gather  up  and  de- 
stroy the  great  mass  of  pamphlets  em- 
bodying democratic  ideals  as  promulgated 
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by  the  most  advanced  friends  of  free  gov- 
ernment, than  Paris  would  be  deluged 
with  a  fresh  crop  of  these  philosophical 
but  essentially  int-endiarj'  arguments.  In 
tliis  manner  and  through  the  numerous 
secret  societies  which  sprang  up  at  this 
period  in  France,  people  were  educated 
and  prepared  to  make  deBnite  demands 
absolutely  inimical  to  the  age-tong  des- 
potism of  the  throne  and  the  nobility  and 
the  fundamental  claims  upon  which  class- 
government  necessarily  rests. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
agitation  in  England  there  were  many 
powerful  papers  which  exerted  a  far- 
reaching  influence  over  the  popular  im- 
agination, hut  the.se,  witliout  a  single  ex- 
<'eption,  closed  their  colunms  to  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League. 
In  the  absence  of  such  important  e<luca- 
tional  aid  as  they  might  have  furnished, 


the  wise,  high-nuDded  and 
young  men  who  were  the 
in  the  Corn-Law  and  Free-I^ade  non- 
nient,  decided  upon  two  methods  iorcdu- 
cating,  informing  and  enthumng  die  ni- 
tion.  One  was  the  holding  of  great  eco- 
nomic meetings,  not  unlike  the  idigious 
revival  meetings  which  ever  exert  so  com- 
pelling an  influence  over  r  lai^  pnlpo^ 
tion  of  the  people,  especially  in  uanang 
their  latent  moral  enthuaasm.  Hiese 
meetings  were  to  be  seconded  by  s  ^- 
tematic  di.stribution  of  tracts  and  leaflets. 
"  We  will  sow  England  knee-deep  in  tracts 
if  neoes.sarj',"  exclaimed  one  <^  the  en- 
thusia.stic  leaders;  and  accordingly  gieot 
presses  were  set  to  work.  At  the  Urge 
meetings  each  person  received  a  package 
of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  containing  ar- 
guments, parables,  songs  or  stories,  all 
calculated  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  in- 
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electorate  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  schod  privilcfiefl  in  their  native 
land.  He  also  became  an  aid  and  mentor 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  native-born 
citizens  to  whom  reading  was  a  difficult 
task,  owing  lai^y  to  long  years  of  inces- 
sant  toil  with  the  hands  and  Uttle  leinire  for 
reading  and  recreation.  To  all  these  per- 
sons the  large  type,  the  pictures,  and  especi- 
ally the  cartoons  and  humorous  sketches, 
served  as  a  lure,  arresting  the  attention, 
directing  the  mind  to  a  certain  subject, 
and  stimulating  interest  and  curiosi^ 
sufficient  to  lead  the  reader  to  seek  the 
subject-matter  as  discussed  in  the  edito- 
rials or  chronicled  in  the  news-columns. 
More  than  this :  on  the  principle  of  in- 
fluencing the  slow-thinking  by  the  line 
upon  line  method,  a  series  of  cartoons  will 
in  time  drive  home  a  vital  truth  so  that 
it  never  leaves  the  mind. 
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the  moral  sentiments.  This  sys- 
propaganda  ere-long  set  Engluid 
trith  popular  interest  and  enthu- 

r  own  country,  political  speakers 
itors  discussing  general  questions 
est  were  long  prominent  factors 
ral  education,  while  the  public- 
became  the  dominant  and  over- 
ing  educational  influence  for  the 

Later  came  the  weekly  paper, 
lenting  the  school,  the  pulfnt  and 
rum,  and  still  later  the  daily  p^per. 
le  advent  of  the  cheap  or  penny 
me  a  new  era  in  public  education. 
Dy  was  this  true  after  the  intro- 

of  illustrations  Then  the  cheap 
3camc  second  only  to  the  public- 
as  a  public  instructor,  and  it  was 
;>ator  greatly  needed  in  order  to 
e,  stimulate  and  infonn  the  great 

immigrants   which 

month     by     month 

on     our     shores 

istant  lands,  repre- 

the  very  poor  and 

most  part  ignorant. 

large     proportion 

e  people  were  stur- 

ambitious.  Their 
ce  was  not  due  to 
r  indifference,  but 
to  the  absence  of 
nities     for     educa- 

thcir  naUve  land. 
icy  came  to  Amer- 
y  desired  to  learn, 
ir  school-days  were 
d  thdr  money  was 

and  because  their 
lad  not  been  tr^n- 
tudy,  their  thoughts 

slowly.  Here  is 
the  cheap  illustra- 
jer  became  a   most 

influence  in  pop- 
ducation,  and  in 
Jd  the  cartoonist 
ly  became  a  com- 
g  factor  in  the  ele- 
r  education   of  the 
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cause  of  all  the  people  in  let 
titanic  battle  now  bai| 
waged  between  oigtniied 
greed  or  the  gambling,  prir- 
ilege-tattened  plutocracy  <n 
the  one  hand,  and  the  gitat 
producing  and  ccMisuimig 
nuuses  CD  the  other,  and  in 
the  coiollaiy  conflict— thit 
(A  reaction  and  class-rule,  i> 
which  wealth  is  striniig  to 
supplant  the  fuodameibi 
ideals  and  principles  of  dem- 
ocracy with  the  imperuUslic 
and  oJd-time  theories  of  priv- 
ileged    classes     veravt    tbc 

Mr.  Opper  was  bmn  in 
Madison,  Ohio,  in  1857. 
He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic-sduK^  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Ihen 
he  accepted  a  position  in  a 
village  newspaper  office, 
where  he  remained  for  one 
year;  but  the  ambition  to 
rise  and  succeed  in  a  laiger 
fidd,  whi<^  is  ao  characto^ 
istic  of  the  normal  youth 
in  a  tne  country  who  ha 
Thus  the  cartoonist  if  he  be  true  to  been  reared  near  to  nature's  heart,  soon 
convictions  of  right  and  bravely,  loyally  took  possession  of  him.  He  determined 
and  faithfully  holds  to  the  fundament^  to  make  a  success  in  life  and  fixed 
principles  of  democracy,  of  justice  and  his  eyes  upon  the  nation's  great  me- 
fratemity,  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  tropolis  as  the  theater  of  his  endeav- 
forces  for  good  in  the  land — one  of  the  ors.  Thither  he  journeyed,  securing 
most  far-reaching  and  positive  influences  a  position  in  a  store,  but  holding  to  the 
in  the  dementary  education  of  hundreds  idea  of  ultimately  entering  the  fields  of 
of  thousands  if  not  of  millions  of  people;  art  or  literature.  While  oigaged  in  tiie 
and  to-day  as  never  before  in  the  history  store  he  submitted  several  drawing  to 
of  this  land,  and  as  in  no  other  quarter  of  ITtU  Oatt  and  other  humorous  and  ilhis- 
the  globe,  the  cartoonist  is  one  of  the  trated  papers,  which  were  pron^>tly  ac- 
greatest  educators.  '       ■      ■  ■  -         -—  ■ 
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Among  the  many  gifted  and  resource- 
ful comic  illustrators  and  cartoonists  in 
America,  probably  no  individual  is  wield- 


cepted  and  paid  for.  This  success  led  to 
his  determinatioa  to  adopt  illuattatiiig  as 
a  profession.  Accordin^y  be  dented 
all  bis  spare  time  to  drawing,  in  order  to 
better  fit  himself  for  his  life-woik,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  he  secured  a 


ing  so  great  an  influence  as  Frederick  position  on  the  art  staff  of  Front  LtiUe't 
Opper,  and  fortunately  for  the  republic  Weekly,  the  same  magamne  which  yean 
that  influence  is  being  exerted  for  the    before  had  given  a  start  to  Thomas  Nast. 
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position   he   bdd    for 

yean,  leaving  it  to 
Jie  staff  of  Puck  as  a 
inent    artistic   contrib- 

OD  that  important 
orous  weekly  For 
sen  years  his  pictures 
ired  regulariy  in  Puck, 
luring  this  time  he  won 
:most  place  among  the 
effective  humorous  car- 
its  and  illustrators  of 
ica.  At  the  end  of 
period  he  severed  his 
ssional    relations    with 

in  order  to  accept  a 
on  offered  him  by  Mr. 
un  R.  Hearst,  who  was 
mined     to     make     his 

papers  great  popular 
itors,  and  with  the 
:  instincts  of  a  true 
alist  realized  the  im- 
nt    fact    that    the    re- 


Oppar.  1&  Nair  York 
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WmUm  JUndolph  BeuitT 
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(WUh  (.poloclw  W  IMdM.) 


aourceful  and  original  cartoonist 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  educators 
and  that  his  work  also  contributed 
in  no  small  decree  to  the  success 
of  a  daily.  Since  entering  the  ser- 
vice of  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr.  Opper  has 
been  daily  appealing  to  an  increas* 
ing  multitude — a  multitude  which 
now  numbers  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple— in  the  New  York  American  and 
Journal,  the  Boston  American,  the 
Chicago  American,  the  San  Fran- 
sisco  Examiner,  and  the  X<os  Angeles 
Examiner.  Barring  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  extortions,  lawless 
oppressi(Mis  and  corrupt  practices 
of  the  trusts  and  corporations,  we 
doubt  whether  any  single  influence 
has  been  more  potent  in  arousing 
the  American  people  to  the  essen- 
tial criminality,  oppression  and  peril 
to  the  public  of  the  trtists,  the  priv- 
ileged interests  and  the  political 
allies  by  which  they  have  been  able 
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to  plunder  Uie  people  than  the  cartoons  c      ^/ ' 

of  Frederick  Opper  -    ^ 

lU.    MB.    OPPEB  S  WORK 

Mr.  Opper's  work  is  marked  by  strong 
individuality.  He  is  in  no  sense  an  imi 
tator.  He  rarely  cancatures  individuals 
preferring  to  employ  ongmal  figures  to 
typify  certun  evil  classes  and  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  his  drawings  do  not  at  first 
appeal  to  one's  nsibihties  creating  a  snule 
while  conveying  some  important  truth 
In  this  respect  he  differs  as  radically  from 
Mr.  Homer  Davenport  as  did  Michael 
Angelo  differ  from  Raphael  Daven 
port's  work  is  almost  always  savage  He 
rarely  makes  one  even  snule.  His  draw- 
ings are  often  colossal,  but  they  are  sin- 
ister and  tragic  in  character.  We  cannot 
better  explam  ^e  difference  between  the 
work  of  these  two  famous  cartoonists 
than  by  repeating  an  inddent  related  to 
us  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York  at  the 


Opper,  In  CbiM<°  SmnJiw.    iBeprodaoed  by  ipeotol  pu- 
miMloD  at  WlllUm  aandolpb  Hsuit.) 


■'DIVINE  RIGHT." 
Ttw  "Unla  Fatber"  ot  tba  Bob 


oPeopI*. 


#«&,; 


Opp«r,  In  CUMfo 


THZ  OPnCZ  BOY. 
"Ktud  Mr  Bom." 


time  when  both  artists  were  em- 
ployed on  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can and  Journal. 

Our  informant,  a  man  who  is  a 
close  observer  and  ddigbta  in 
studying  men  and  things,  noticed 
on  one  occasion  some  forcign-bom 
workers  intently  studying  the 
cartoons  of  Davenport  and  Opper 
in  the  New  York  Journal.  The 
picture  by  the  former  on  this 
occasion  impressed  our  friend 
as  being  particularly  forable 
and  he  ventured  to  say  ""Hiat 
IS  a  great  picture 

The  woikman  looked  up 
quickly  noddmg  his  head  but 
at  the  same  ttme  shrugging 
his  shoulders  in  a  manner 
which  mdicated  that  it  was  a 
doubtful  acquiescence  So  pout 
ing  to  Opper  3  cartoon  which 
another  woricer  was  lodang  at 
my  fnend  said  "You  hke  hu 
work  best  ? " 

The  laboring  man's  counte- 
nance bri^tened  as  he  replied: 
"Yes."    Then   pmating  to' Da- 
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apparently  so  powerful  that  the  outkd 
seems  hopeless  tend  to  enrage  the  ni- 
vidual  With  Opper  the  case  is  diStnt, 
because  he  always  has  as  the  butt  or  taot- 
ball  of  incarnate  greed  the  ridkokn 
Bgure  of  the  Common  People;  coQteiit|(- 
ible  only  because  they  themselves  dtct 
to  be  contemptible ;  despoiled  only  tx- 
cause  they  themselves  permit  de^nb- 
tion  weaJc  and  powerless  only  beauot, 
nhile  holding  sovereign  power  in  An 
ovn  hands  they  abdicate  in  favw  d 
corrupt  par^  bc»ses  and  machines,  oa- 
trolled  and  manipulated  by  piivihft- 
fattened  and  law-defying  corp(»alia> 
and  over  nch  protected  classes.  Sddw 
does  our  artist  draw  a  fHcture  innocol 
of  humor.  That  he  can  make  powcifallf 
symbolic  illustrations  and  savage  cu- 
oppM,  In  New  York  ^awrimt.  (BapiodtiMd  b*  ipeeui  toons.  lavine  bare  the  abnirditv  (tf  tbc 
penntaloaof  WlillunRudMpliaeuit}  ,         '       ■'    ?:,,    ,.,.,.  ,  ^ 

.  „_>™x„_    ~w,     ,  ,„_...,., ,,  deceptive  shibboleths  that  enslave  mis- 

A  QtSUDiE  "SPOOK  PtCTCKZ."  .  .     ,  .  .1  11.  .        •      1 

„   „     .       ^      .  kind  is  evidenced  by  two  tyincal 

No  BDUbt«  Abcot  II.  •'  ^" 

venport's  [ncture  he  said  in 
quaint  phrasittg:  "This 
man,  his  pictures  make  me 
mad — too  mad  to  think — 
fighting  mad  sometimes. 
But  this  man,  why,  you  see, 
he  make  me  laugh  first, 
then  he  make  me  think. 
I  Uke  his  picture  the  best." 
On  hearing  this  incident 
we  felt  that  the  worker  had 
expressed  a  very  vital  truth. 
There  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  our  land  who  are 
gloomy,  unhappy  and  dis- 
pirited. The  outlook  for  the 
future  is  no  longer  bright. 
They  are  slow-thinking,  y^t 
they  want  to  understand. 
!Mr,  Davenport's  sledge- 
hammer strokes,  his  sinister 
and  savage  pictures,  fur- 
ther depress  and  tend  not 
unfrequently  to  make  such 
people  almost  despair.    His 

pictures  of    the    brutal    and       opper,  iiiBo.U)ti.(i«riaim.    (HeprcKlnced  by  iseclkl 

masterful  trusts,  expressing  ^^  tbdsterdoodle  railroad. 

savage    determination    and  Th«r  AUH»TtPMMibiittiw8m>uiiuiMiUMB 
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1  we  reproduce.  One  pic- 
War  and  Peace  and  car- 

iie  legend,  "  War  for  Lib- 
bound  in  the  end  to  win, 

ually  will   remove  war  of 

tnds  from  the  face  of  the 

."     The  other  cartoon  is 

ed  "Divine   Rights"  and 

sents  the  Czar  as  crouch- 

'bile  his  soldiery,  obedient 

is    murderous    command, 

shooting    down     starving 

women  and  children  who 
unarmed    to    lay    their 

ance   at    the   feet  of   the 

.    Underneath  this  highly- 

»tive  cartoon  we  have  the 

s,  "The  Little  Father  of 

lussian  People." 

ch  [Hctures  as  these,  bow* 
are  the  exception.    For 

moat    part    Mr.    Opper's 

ings    illustrate    enthroned 


0pp«t  iBllswTirk 
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and  oppressive  iniquity  by  well- 
considered  symbolic  figures,  all 
bearing  the  same  general  resem- 
blance, while  the  picture  of  the 
Common  People  is  none  the  less 
appropriate.  The  trusts,  the 
millionaire  tax-dodger,  the  cor- 
poration magnate,  the  great  Wall- 
street  gambleis,  the  venal  offi- 
dab,  betroyiiig  the  people  and 
accepting  graft  from  privil^ed 
interests,— these  are  ^^nfied  by 
figures  that  well  represent  gross, 
sordid,  avaricious,  sensual,  insati- 
able materialism,  innocent  of 
lofty  thoughts,  noble  emotions 
or  high  ideals;  well  content  be- 
cause confident  of  the  power  to 
acquire  and  still  acquire  the 
eamiDgs  of  others;  joyous  rather 
than  gloomy,  because  of  a  sense 
of  securi^  bom  of  their  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  money 
to  shield  them  from  ruin  and 
save  them  from  the  penitentiary, 
while  it  will  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  obtain  special  privileges 
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presence  of  corporate  we 
enthroned  greed.  The  ar 
been  severely  criticized  foi 
lineating  the  supreme  sov 
of  the  republic,  but  it  se 
us  a  happy  inspiration, 
well  that  the  Common  Pe 
pictured  as  they  are  in 
instead  of  in  theory,  mil 
become  sufficiently  awaki 
arise,  unite  and  in  theii 
overthrow  the  arrogant  an 
ing  oppression  of  pri 
wealth  and  the  la^-defyin 
orations.  If  instead  of  f 
ing  our  people,  the  arti 
been  picturing  the  raat 
Russia,  his  cartoons  woul 
been  less  apt  and  more  c 
the  charge  of  being  unju 
cause  in  Russia   the  peo 


Opper,  in  B«iod  Ameriran. 


Wllllun  Randolph  BettM.) 

CKKI?rU^  HORNINO. 

Uule  Tniit]'  Didn't  Get  Left, 


through  le^slation,  and 
immunity  from  the  re- 
sults of  law-breaking. 
Believing  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  dollar,  be- 
lieving they  possess  a 
sufficient  amount  of 
wealth  to  break  down 
or  circumvent  all  at- 
tempts of  the  people  to 
gain  justice  and  enjoy 
equality  of  opportunities 
and  of  rights,  and  living 
solely  on  a  gross,  sensual 
or  materialistic  plane 
their  proper  symbol  is 
the  masterful  self-satis- 
fied biped  portrayed  by 
Opper.  The  symbol  of 
the  Common  People  is 
that  of  a  foolish,  cowed, 
insignificant  and  con- 
temptible pigmy  in   the 
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m  not  possess  the  power  of  peaceably  right- 
-J  ing  their  wrongs.  Indeed,  every  attempt 
■-  to  secure  justice  is  met  with  execution, 
*  erile,  or  a  Hving  death  in  terrible  prisons. 
-'  But  in  a  republic  there  is  no  good  reason 
■  why  the  lawlessness,  the  extortion  and 
a:  tile  high-handed  robbery  of  the  railroads, 
t:  the  oil,  beef,  coal,  grain  and  other  trusts 
t  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  Hence 
tiie  artist  is  right  in  picturing  the  people 
as  they  really  are. 

In  this  issue,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  we  are  able 
to  present  a  number  of  Mr.  Opper's 
typical  cartoons  drawn  for  the  Hearst  dail- 
ies, and  that  have  already  served  an  im- 
portant educational  purpose,  illustrating 
the  iniquity  of  the  trusts  and  other  para- 
sites that  are  fattening  on  the  people. 

That  the  American  people  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  peril  of  present  conditions  due 
to  the  controlling  influence  in  government 


II 


of  Wall-street  gamblers,  the  trusts,  mo- 
nopolies and  public-service  corporations, 
is  everywhere  becoming  evident.  That 
a  mighty  moral  awakening  is  taking  place 
must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and  that  the  awakening  wiU  result 
as  have  all  such  moral  uprisings  in  the 
history  of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  we  be- 
lieve is  probable  if  not  inevitable. 

Among  the  great  popular  educators 
who  are  directing  the  attention  of  the 
masses  to  the  oppression,  corruption  and 
essential  despotism  of  corrupt  party- 
machmes  and  political  bosses  acting 
under  the  orders  and  for  the  enrichment 
of  privileged  interests,  Frederick  Opper 
is  justly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  leading  factors.  He  is  fighting 
Democracy's  battle  and  fighting  it  in  a 
conspicuously  effective  manner. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

BosUnij  Mass. 


THE  BENJAMIN  FAY  MILLS  MOVEMENT  IN 

LOS  ANGELES. 

By  W.  a.  Corey. 


LOS  ANGELES,  California,  is  at 
present  the  scene  of  what  is  per- 
baps  the  most  significant  and  remark- 
able idigious  movement  in  the  worid  to- 
day. It  is  the  most  significant  because 
tiie  most  expressive  of  advanced  religious 
^hovight  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  it 
ia  remaikable  for  the  success  that  has 
attended  it  from  its  inception. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Los  Angdes 
SUkmahipy  which  was  organized  about 
Jhe  banning  of  the  present  year  by  the 
"Retp  Benjamin  Fay  Mills,  the  famous 
evangriist  of  other  days,  and  the  members 
of  Ins  famify.  Los  Angeles  wdcomed 
die  FeUowahip  heartily,  and  the  popu- 
buity  of  the  movement  has  grown  with 


every  passing  day.  Beginning  a  few 
months  since  with  only  a  handful  of  de- 
voted individuak  and  a  great  idea,  with 
no  organization,  no  money,  no  meeting- 
place,  no  prestige  or  leverage  of  powerhil 
influence,  the  Los  Angeles  Fdlowship 
has  grown  into  a  compact  organization 
of  over  one  thousand  contributing  mem- 
bers, with  twenty-five  woridng  commit- 
tees, with  activities  along  many  lines, 
with  a  cash  asset  of  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  with  a  hearing  in  the  public  press, 
and  with  universal  enthusiasm  and  lim- 
itless hopes  and  purposes.  The  entire 
membership  seems  to  be  imbued  with 
the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the  leader. 
The   head   of  the   Fellowship   is,   of 
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course,  its  founder,  Mr.  Mills.  "Per- 
manent Minister"  is  his  official  title. 
Working  with  him  as  "Associate  Min- 
ister" is  his  wife,  Mary  Russell  Mills, 
the  well-known  student  and  teacher  of 
Emerson;  and  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  are  other 
members  of  their  family  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  committees,  secretaries,  assist- 
ants, etc. 

The  fellowship  is  a  many-sided  in- 
stitution,— as  many-sided  as  is  the  human 
society  which  it  attempts  to  serve.  It  is 
not  simply  a  talking  institution ;  it  works 
as  well  as  talks.  One  of  its  many  activ- 
ities is  in  connection  with  helping  to  care 
for  the  city's  poor  and  unfortunate.  It 
has  its  sewing-sodety  to  provide  clothing 
for  the  needy,  and  other  relief  commit- 
tees. It  has  its  "Graduate  Jolly  Boys' 
Club**  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  from 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  l^e  dty  Deten- 
tion Home.  It  has  its  evening  classes, 
and  it  is  planning  educational  work  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  providing  free  l^al 
advice  to  protect  the  unfortunate  from 
the  rapacity  of  conscienceless  lawyers 
and  to  discourage  contentious  litigation. 

The  Fellowship  is  caring  for  its  chU- 
dren  and  young  people  in  a  thorough  and 
intelligent  manner.  Besides  its  Sunday- 
School,  Children's  Church  and  Young 
Men's  Club,  it  is  meeting  the  amusement 
question  not  only  with  regular  social 
gatherings,  but  by  providing  at  a  moder- 
ate expense  dancing-lessons  by  a  com- 
petent instructor.  There  is  also  a  Fel- 
lowship Dramatic  Club  that  has  already 
given  several  creditable  public  presen- 
tations. All  these  amusements  are  of  a 
high  order.  The  good  is  cultivated ;  the 
bad  is  eliminated. 

In  the  matter  of  music  the  FeUow- 
ship  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate.  Not 
only  have  some  of  the  best  resident  mu- 
sicians contributed  their  talent,  but  vis- 
itors from  abroad  have  done  the  same. 
Members  of  Mr.  Ellery's  famous  Royal 
Italian  Band  have  played  in  the  public 
meetings,  and  among  others  from  abroad 
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who  have  sung  and  played  may 
tioned  Mrs.  Mary  linck  £y! 
prima  donna,  and  Jean  deCh 
the  pianist.  There  is  a  FeUows 
chestra,  and  a  great  Fellowship 
.Union  is  being  organized  for  h 
citals.  A  recent  feature  of  the 
has  been  a  "Fellowship  Hym 
words  of  which  were  written  < 
for  the  Fellowship  by  Ella  Whe< 
cox,  who  is  one  of  die  charter-D 

The  attendance  at  Mr.  Milk 
meetings  has  been  phenomeni 
difficulty  has  not  been  to  get  th 
to  come,  but  to  get  halls  If^ge  e 
hold  them.  Within  a  few  wei 
the  movement  was  started  the  at 
at  the  Sunday  meetings  had  to  b 
to  ticket-holders,  up  to  a  certf 
Hall  after  hall  has  been  giv^i  i 
small,  and  "standing-room  onl 
are  conmion  in  the  Mills  meeting 
are  now  being  perfected  for  the 
of  a  great  building  to  accomm< 
various  activities  of  the  Fdlov 
eluding  a  hall  for  public  meeting 
ment  halls,  business  headquart 
mittee  rooms,  publication  offic 
Fellowship  Magazine^  etc. 

The  qualifications  for  memfc 
the  Los  Angeles  Fellowship  ai 
and  characteristic  of  Benjamin  1 
personal  attitude  and  opinic 
matter  of  religious  belief  is  i 
eliminated.  At  the  door  of  tb 
ship  no  questions  are  asked  as  U 
theological  opinions.  All  are 
on  equal  terms — orthodox  and 
dox,  Jew  and  gentile,  agnostic 
Christian,  heathen — ^all  are  j 
same  hand-shake  and  smile  of 
But  there  is  a  pledge.  Besides  1 
ment  to  make  a  weekly  cash  pf 
any  amount  from  one  cent  up^ 
prospective  member  must  pledf 
herself  to  encourage  "trustful 
selfish  living."  Let  the  reac 
twice  before  smiling  at  this  pi 
to  obligate  one's  self  to  live  tnis 
unselfishly  in  this  commercial  , 
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He  has  the  same  faith  in  humanity  and 
its  destiny  that  the  Quaker  poet  had  when 
he  sang,  in  **  The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista  *' : 


;  is  a  far  more  serious  matter 
appear  at  first  sight.  It  in- 
living  up  to  the  veiy  highest 
deal.  It  involves  ihe  prac- 
;ace  in  the  midst  of  war.  It 
e  holding  of  one's  self  from 

strife  is  almost  a  necessary 
:>t  existence.  It  means  not 
tearing  of  the  Word,   but  a 

as  well — a  far  more  difficult 

^  as  all  the  world  knows,  has 
lUy  and  definitely  with  the 
ical  dogmas.  He  does  not 
he  fall  of  man  or  in  the  old 
the  Atonement.  He  does  not 
le  literalness  of  hell  or  heaven, 
rsonality  of  God  or  the  devil. 
Ivanced  thinkers,  he  has  no 
efinitely-settled  statements  of 
believes  that  truth  b  an  un- 
nd,  being  a  student,  he  is 
earning.  His  belief  accords 
dings  of  science:  that  man, 
^erse  he  lives  in,  is  a  develop- 
man  is  and  always  has  been 
:  heaven  and  hell  are  not 
conditions  in  his  upward 
id  that  "God**  and  "devil" 
nes  of  opposing  influences, 
ative  and  positive  poles  of  a 

s  in  the  universality  of  human 
He   is   an   optimist.      Like 
J  believes 

good  will  faD, 

bat,  far  off,  at  last,  to  all, 

Tery  winter  diange  to  spring/* 

n  is  one  of  trust.     It  has  the 
ttier  when  he  sings : 

w  not  where  His  islands  lift 
sir  fronded  palms  in  air; 
know  I  cannot  drift 
ond  His  love  and  care." 


''Not  yet  wholly  lost,  O  Father, 
Is  this  evil  worid  of  ours; 
Upward,  through  its  blood  and  ashes, 
%)ring  afresh  the  Eden  flowers." 

The  success  of  the  Fellowship  is  due, 
it  seems  to  the  writer,  to  two  things, — 
namely,  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
movement,  and  to  the  personality  of  its 
founder.  It  fills  a  want  that  if  not  long 
felt  is  at  least  deeply  felt.  It  harmonizes 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  liber- 
alism in  religion.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  such  a  movement;  it  answers  a  caU; 
it  comes  at  the  opportune  moment;  it  is 
the  flood-tide  that  leads  on  to  fortune. 
The  veiy  fact  of  its  newness  is  an  advan- 
tage. It  has  no  traditions  to  cumber  it. 
The  orthodox  churches  are  like  a  man 
tiying  to  swim  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
his  back;  their  traditions  hamper  them. 
Not  so  the  Fdlowship. 

The  other  influence  that  is  making  the 
Fellowship  is  the  personality  of  Benjamin 
Fay  Mills  himself.  He  is  a  many-sided 
man,  and  a  great  one  on  every  side.  He 
is  not  only  a  great  thinker  and  orator, 
he  is  a  man  of  action.  He  is  a  phenom- 
enal organizer.  In  less  than  four  months' 
time  he  has  created  an  organization  that 
in  many  respects  equals  the  strongest 
church  organizations  in  the  state.  Then, 
again,  he  will  not  quarrel.  The  ultra- 
orthodox  portion  of  the  conununity  can- 
not bait  him  into  any  show  of  ill-humor. 
If  they  publicly  pray  for  him  one  week 
and  publicly  abuse  lum  the  next,  he  only 
smiles  and  goes  his  way,  doing  the  Mas- 
ter's work. 

W.  A.  Corey. 

Las  Angeles,  Col, 
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MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  METHODS. 


Bt  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 


MR.  BROWN'S  article  in  the  April 
Arena,  discussing  methods  of 
securing  and  guarding  municipal  own- 
ership, seems  to  me  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
He  shows  more  cleariy  perhaps  tlum  it 
has  ever  before  been  shown,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  losing  money  every  day  the  public- 
franchises  are  in  private  hands.  On 
every  million  of  capitalization  that  pays 
six  per  cent,  dividends,  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  the  people  could  save  one- 
half,  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  at 
once,  by  borrowing  at  three  per  cent,  and 
taking  over  the  monopolies.  In  many 
instances  the  dividends  are  more  than 
six  per  cent.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  people  could  buy  the  street-rail- 
ways, the  gas,  electric  and  telephone 
plants,  water  and  all,  and  manage  them 
so  that  they  would  pay  off  the  whxAe  cap- 
italization in  thirty  or  forty  years,  wiUi- 
out  one  dollar  of  taxation  anywhere  in 
the  process. 

Instead  of  buying,  however,  at  the  value 
proved  to  exist  on  a  specified  date,  as  Mr. 
Brown  suggests,  I  would  prefer  purchase 
at  a  value  corresponding  to  the  average 
net  returns  for  the  preceding  five  years. 
This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  transfer 
of  private  monopolies  to  municipalities 
in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  proved  to  be 
workable  and  reasonably  fair  to  both 
parties,  much  fairer  than  purchase  at  the 
value  existing  on  a  specified  date,  espec- 
ially when  the  date  is  within  the  period 
of  agitation  for  or  discussion  of  the  pur- 


chase, so  that  the  value  may  I 
by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  I 
from  the  d^. 

The  heartiest  endorsement  i 
Brown's  proposal  for  a  NatioD 
ation  of  Municipalities  and  i 
clearing-house  of  municipal  st 
safeguard  the  people  of  every  c 
extravagance,  inefficiency  and 
means  of  publicity,  expert  knov 
the  power  of  enl^htened  publi 
Such  a  central  office,  gathering 
parinir  data  relatinir  to  munid 
bS  this  oountr^and  in  Eun 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  detect  a 
jobbery  or  serious  incompeten 
department  of  any  dty  manage 
by  notifying  the  dty  of  thdr  c 
and  the  reasons  for  them  coul 
people  on  thdr  guard  and  lead  i 
rection  of  the  trouble.  Why 
our  dties  join  at  once  in  such  a : 
in  respect  to  water-works,  road 
fire-departments,  gas,  electric-li| 
railways,  etc.  ?  In  the  name  of 
emment  and  progress,  may  I  n 
to  request  the  mayor  of  evei 
twenty-five  thousand  or  more  ii 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  c 
his  city;  and  in  order  that  all  i 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  t 
may  I  not  further  request  each 
send  The  Arena  a  brief  staten 
results  of  the  council's  delibei 
the  subject  ? 

Frank  P. 

BosUmy  Mass, 


RISE,  MIGHTY  ANGLO-SAXONS! 


Bt  Kahuna  Trask. 


O  mighty  Asglo-Saxonsl    You  assert 

With  conscious  pride  the  kingship  of  your  race. 

Rise!    Prove  that  kingship  in  a  purblind  worid 

By  your  high  likeness  to  the  King  of  kings; 

Proclaim  yourselves  the  champions  of  Peace, 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons  1    Break  your  swords. 

Disband  your  annies  and  destroy  your  arms; 

Stand  forth  for  Peace  and  win  a  deathless  name. 

Peace  is  not  peace  that  sings  its  battle-songs. 

And  sets  its  cannon  on  a  hundred  hiDs; 

That  points  its  guns  North,  East,  and  West  and  South, 

Toward  friendly  harbors,  ready  at  a  word 

To  caU  friends,  enemies  and  targets — ^No! 

Peace  is  the  great  affirmatiye  of  God; 

It  knows  no  armies,  arms  or  armaments; 

For  armies,  arms  and  armaments  deal  death. 

And  Peace  holds  conquest  in  the  strength  of  life; 

Its  crown  immortal  is  unconquerable; 

Beach  forth  and  claim  the  laurel  for  your  own. 


Hath  not  the  revolution  of  the  years 

Brought  sons  of  God  a  few  steps  nearer  Grod  than 

That  they  shall  stand  arrayed  in  uniform 

To  march,  at  sudden  call,  to  mutilate 

Their  brothers,  and  to  mar  and  mangle  men  • 

Framed  in  the  image  of  the  God  of  gods? 
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Hath  not  the  cycle  of  the  centuries 

Made  manifest  a  clearer  light  than  this — 

That  man  should  compassed  be  by  his  own  State 

And  see  no  farther  than  its  boundaries  ? 

O  foolish,  vain,  and  perishable  man! 

Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon,  every  race 

Is  but  one  unit  in  a  universe; 

And  brotherhood  should  circle  round  the  worid. 

Rise,  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!    Rule  by  right  divine. 

No  sword  but  found  at  last  its  Nemesis 

In  all  the  records  of  the  splendid  past 

Rome,  Greece  and  Babylon  in  turn  drew  sword. 

Then  each  before  a  stronger  power  went  down. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons — break  your  swords. 

Disband  your  armies,  and  destroy  your  arms! 

And  in  Grod's  name  have  done  with  barren  lies. 

For  you  are  hypocrites-^yea,  whited  sqpulchres, 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons,  full  of  dead  men's  bones; — 

You  preach  a  gospel  when  you  Hve  it  not; 

You  trick  yourselves  with  honeyed  words  of  Peace 

While  every  oath  of  office  echoes  war; 

You  prate  of  arbitration  to  the  tune 

Of  clanging  hammers,  ringing  on  the  steel 

That  shapes  your  battleships  and  armaments. 

On  two  great  continents  the  churchly  towers  aspire 

Toward  the  deep  azure  and  the  silent  stars. 

And  rising  peans  from  the  multitude  intone 

The  Anglo-Saxon's  worship  of  the  Christ. 

The  Christ!    O  canting  hjrpocrites,  have  done! 

Christ's  way  is  peace;   His  one  command  is  Peace; 

His  final  will  and  testament  is  Peace. 
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You  cannot  serve  Him  and  deny  Him  both. 

Be  honest,  Anglo-Saxons!    And  be  true! 

Pull  down  your  ministers;   hush  the  swelling  hynm; 

Throw  to  the  winds  the  sacramental  bread — 

The  holy  bread  of  life  and  brotherhood — 

Or,  with  a  common  human  honesty. 

Cease  to  shed  blood;   and  cease  to  teach  your  sons 

The  code  of  battle  and  the  code  of  death. 

While — dressed  in  your  ensanguined  livery — 

They  wait  the  opportunity  to  kill; 

Cease  to  build  battleships  and  death's  grim  enginery; 

Cease  to  pay  tribute  to  the  god  of  war; 

And  cease — O  Pharisees! — to  pray  "Thy  kingdom  come," 

While  you  are  voting  means  to  make  a  hell 

In  some  vain-boasted  cause  of  righteousness. 

Haste,  Anglo-Saxons!    Ere  it  be  too  late. 

And  that  sure  prophecy  the  Master  spake 

Shall  find  fulfilment  in  your  overthrow. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!    Break  your  swords. 

Disband  your  armies  and  destroy  your  arms. 

Rise  to  your  destiny  and  learn  a  godlike  strength, 

A  power  from  Peace  those  nations  never  knew 

Which  flourished  for  a  glorious  yesterday 

To  lie  beneath  to-morrow's  desolating  dust. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!    Seek  a  way 

That  will  be  unto  immortality; 

And  conquer  with  a  conquest  unto  life. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!    Ere  it  be  too  late. 

Rise,  break  your  swords,  and  rule  by  right  divine! 

EIatrina  Trask. 
Trayaddo,  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 


IN  PRISON  AND  IN  EXILE:    THE  EXPERIENCE  OF    ,tp 

A  RUSSIAN  STUDENT  *  I 


Edited  bt  William  Lks  Howard,  M.D. 


IN  1897  I  was  studying  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow.  After  passing 
the  necessary  examination  in  the  spring, 
I  left  the  city  for  my  home,  which  was 
about  eight  hundred  miles  away.  The 
country  over  which  I  traveled  was  beau- 
tiful.^It  was  when  spring  is  in  it.  finest 
garb.  The  trees  were  blossoming,  and 
the  nightingales  were  filling'  the  air  with 
their  song.  I  cannot  forget  those  nights 
on  the  train  listening  to  the  concert  of 
those  tiny  musicians.  Their  song  filled 
my  heart  with  joy  and  happiness.  I 
traveled  in  the  company  of  several  stu- 
dents,— all  joyful  and  happy.  After 
journeying  three  days  with  tne  students 
I  left  them,  and  wishing  all  a  happy  va- 
cation, started  on  the  journey  to  my  broth- 
er's house. 

After  two  days'  riding  on  horseback 
I  reached  my  dc^nation.  I  needed  rest, 
and  hoped  to  get  it,  but  peace  and  rest 
seldom  enter  a  home  in  Russia  that  har- 
bors a  student.  As  I  greeted  my  brother, 
a  police-officer  came  in  and  asked  me  if 
I  was  F.  M.  I  knew  the  man  personally, 
as  I  had  spent  my  vacation  a  year  ago  in 
this  town,  hb  behkvior  surprised  me.  He 
requested  me  to  go  to  the  police-station, 
but  I  remonstrated,  and  told  him  there 
probably  was  some  mistake.  ''I  am 
really  F.  M.,"  I  said,  "but  I  have  just 
arrived;  so  do  n't  see  what  I  have  to  do 
with  the  police.  Probably  you  want 
somebody  else." 

'*'  [The  youDg  man  who  related  to  me  the  follow- 
ing facts  came  to  me  for  treatment  of  a  broken-down 
naroiis  system,  the  result  of  his  prison  horrors 
His  condition  was  pitiable,  and  so  strong  were  the 
vivid  memories  of  hu  imprisonment  that  only  after 
months  of  residence  in  this  country  could  I  get  to- 
gether the  detaib  of  his  story.  I  have  tried  to  retain 
uie  stjde  of  his  conversation  and  translated  rather 
literally  his  statements — ^making  no  pretensions  to 
raoduoe  a  piece  of  literary  work. — William  Lee 
Howard.] 


''No,"  said  the  oOcer,  ''I  want  you." 

'•What  for?"  I  asked. 

"  Come,  and  you  will  see,'*  he  rqdied. 

I  followed  the  officer,  and  upon  entn- 
ing  the  first  room  at  the  pofice-station  I 
noticed  in  the  next  room  gensdarmes  hold- 
ing my  overcoat  and  vaUse.  Now  I  tm- 
derstood.  I  was  then  searched  and  told 
that  I  was  arrested  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
I  was  asked  what  was  in  my  bag.  I  said 
there  were  books.  I  saw  a  look  of  pitf 
and  sadness  come  over  my  questioiier, 
and  he  dolefully  shook  his  head,  thinking, 
apparently,  that  I  was  lost.  Books  are 
regarded  by  the  Russian  police  as  dan- 
gerous  things. 

After  my  examination,  I  was  fdaced  in 
a  carriage  and  carried  to  another  town, 
where  gensdarmes  were  awaiting  mj 
arrival. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  afraid;  I  took 
it  as  something  that  must  happen  some 
day;  for  students,  in  particular,  must 
always  be  prepared  for  their  arrest,  and 
really  are.  However,  as  I  was  innocent 
of  any  act  that  would  be  regarded  dse- 
where  as  criminal,  I  was  not  ashamed. 
There  are  many  conditions  that  are  not 
criminal  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
are  so  imder  the  laws  of  the  Russian  gov- 
eniment.  During  that  night  in  the  cai^ 
riage  I  could  not  sleep,  so  I  thought  about 
my  arrest  and  wondered  at  the  cause. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  worried  about  t 
letter  I  had  written  to  a  friend,  a  Lilliii- 
anian,  who  used  to  receive  books  from 
abroad  by  the  undeigroimd  method.  I 
had  not  received  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
and  suspected  it  might  have  gotten  into 
the  hands  of  the  police.  This  last  sup- 
position was  correct. 

After  spending  two  hours  in  a  prison- 
cell,  I  was  brought  to  the  office  and  tried. 
The  gendarme  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  Mr. 
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No/'  was  my  answer.  I  was  told 
it  my  statement  in  writing.  I  did 
rhen,  with  a  sarcastic  smile»  the 
irme  presented  my  letter  written 
r.  S.  This  man  was  then  in  the 
d  States,  and  this  fact  was  important 
Qce  against  him.  He  had  be^  sus- 
d  of  having  been  connected  with  an 
iation,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  read 
lanian  literature,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
;e  among  Lithuanians  books  written 
sir  language.  I  was  accused  of  be- 
3g  to  this  association.  I  was  not 
anber,  but  my  denial  was  of  no 

ey  now  searched  my  valise.  Among 
js  books  printed  in  the  Russian 
age,  they  foimd  two  books  in  the 
lanian  language.  But  the  main 
we  of  the  search  was  to  find  letters, 
inately  for  me,  I  had  burned  all  my 
3.  I  really  enjoyed  seeing  the  dis- 
ntment  of  the  police.  But  my  joy 
>remature.  My  parents'  house  was 
bed,  and  letters  were  found,  written 
'  boyhood  days  when  I  was  not  think- 
bout  poUce  or  gensdarmes.  These 
s  were  shown  to  me  after  some  time, 
!  knew  how  much  trouble  they  would 

>• 

is  difficult  to  describe  how  I  spent 
ime  in  prison.  I  walked  from  one 
r  of  the  cell  to  another,  and  tried 
unt  my  paces.  At  first  I  got  some 
,  but  the  monotony  told  on  my  ner- 
system.  I  felt  some  kind  of  pain 
seemed  to  be  physical,  though  it 
1  not  be  located.  I  thought  of  the 
Y  days  of  spring,  of  my  friends  who 
free  and  enjoying  life,  but  these 
ant  thoughts  only  aggravated  my 
ings.  I  examined  the  insects  on 
loor.  I  wrote  with  a  finger  on  the 
d  that  covered  the  walls. 
I  going  to  bed,  I  at  once  felt  a  bum- 
mn  all  over  my  body.  I  lighted  a 
le  that  I  was  permitted  to  have  in 
eU,  and  found  that  the  boards  of  my 
nrere  covered  with  a  layer  of  insects, 
us   in   kind,   color  and   character. 


After  a  while  I  laid  down,  and  as  my 
thoughts  were  about  my  friends,  I  soon 
forgot  the  insects.  I  could  not  go  to  sleep 
during  the  night. 

Two  or  three  times  a  day  I  was  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  the  yard,  which  was 
about  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet 
wide.  I  was  allowed  to  use  only  half  of  it. 
A  fence  about  fifteen  feet  high  concealed 
the  outside  worid  from  sight  I  spent  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  in  the  same 
manner.  O,  the  horrible  monotony 
of  this  prison  life!  The  object  is  to  cause 
a  mental  breakdown,  and  it  does  not  take 
long  to  produce  this  result  The  only 
chimge  was  when  I  was  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  gensdarmes,  where  I  learned 
new  facts  concerning  my  criminal  actions, 
and  a  new  letter  was  shown  me.  I  was 
told  that  if  I  would  teU  all  I  knew  about 
a  particular  person,  also  give  them  infor- 
mation concerning  an  association,  I  would 
be  released,  thus  avoiding  further  pun- 
ishment. It  was  the  only  time  in  my 
life  that  such  a  high  price  was  proposed 
for  telling  the  truth.  I  did  not  accept 
their  proposition,  and  accordingly  had 
to  remain  in  prison.  I  was  accused  not 
only  of  reading  and  distributing  literature 
printed  abroad,  but  of  belonging  to  a 
secret  association  whose  aim  it  was  to 
overturn  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Russia. 

After  four  weeks  of  confinement  in  the 
prison  I  have  described,  I  was  sent  to  a 
larger  one.  This  was  an  old  dilapidated 
budding,  having  been  built  about  a  cen- 
tury. The  food  was  slighUy  better, 
though  not  so  good  that  it  could  be 
heartily  eaten.  Prisoners  were  allowed 
about  three  and  a  half  cents  a  day  for 
their  food.  The  wooden  bucket  in 
which  the  food  was  distributed  had 
an  odor  peculiar  to  leather  in  process  of 
tanning. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  prison  was  an 
orthodox  chapel.  It  had  been  construc- 
ted by  the  govenmient  and  dedicated  to 
Saint  Agafon,  who  used  to  steal  horses 
with  his  father.    The  field  for  these  dep- 
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redations  was  located  in  the  country  in 
which  the  chapel  was  built.  The  old 
people  of  the  neighborhood  still  remem- 
bered him.  He  went  to  war  with  the 
Russian  army,  and  during  the  war  with 
Turkey  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
Turks  ordered  him  to  shoot  the  Chris- 
tians, and  upon  his  refusal  he  was  killed. 
He  was  made  a  saint  by  the  orthodox 
Russian  church. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  prison,  I  found 
that  many  Lithuanians  were  held  there 
as  political  prisoners  for  the  same  offence 
as  mine.  Some  of  them  had  smuggled 
books,  ^and  others  had  sold  them.  One 
fellow  had  bought  books  from  a  police- 
man— a  stool  pigeon — and  another  had 
caught  him.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
released  after  presenting  necessary  bonds. 
I  was  regarded  as  dangerous,  because  I 
had  been  a  university  student,  and  was 
kept  in  prison  until  tried.  (Cases  of 
political  crimes  are  never  brought  to  a 
civil  court,  or  given  a  jury  trial.  The 
ice  try  ^em.  and  the  Minister  of  In- 
ie  juc  _ 

My  trial  con^ued  for  eight  months. 
Most  of  that  time  I  spent  in  my  cell. 
Once  a  day  I  had  an  opportunity  to  walk 
in  the  yard  for  a  half  hour.  Communi- 
cation with  other  prisoners  was  strictly 
forbidden,  particularly  with  political 
prisoners.  Even  ordinary  prisoners  were 
kept  from  me.  When  I  walked  down  to 
the  yard  all  other  prisoners  were  locked 
in  their  cells,  though  when  I  was  locked 
up  they  had  comparative  liberty  in  the 
building  and  yard. 

After  eight  months  of  solitary  im- 
prisonment, it  was  announced  that  my 
trial  was  over,  and  I  was  to  remain  in 
prison  until  sentenced.  I  was  placed  in 
a  cell  with  a  young  man  who  had  been  a 
student  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. For  three  days  and  nights  we  did 
nothing  but  talk.  We  talked  about 
everything, — ^past,  present  and  future. 
We  talked  of  our  boyhood  days,  our 
studies,  friends,  teachers,  all,  all.  We 
felt  completely  happy.    My  life  began 


to  appear  brighter,  and  the  cdl 
gloom.    But  after  several  weeks 
tired  of  each  other,  though,  I  m 
plain,  my  friend  was  a  bright  you 
with  a  fine  character.     It  is  difi 
see  every  day  the  same  person 
any  change  in  clothes,  environm 
ideas.    In  a  short  time  the  fdli 
released,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  I 
I  felt  slightly  jealous  at  his  reles 
I  needed  rest  and  I  knew  I  could  : 
it.    We  wished  each   other  goo 
and  he  left  with  freedom  ahead, 
remained  to  Uve  a  life  that  was 
dulling  my  moral  and  mental  fee 

The  protocok  of  my  crime  w< 
to  the  Attomey-Genend,  and  he 
them  carefully  for  four  months, 
were  then  sent  to  the  Governor-^ 
of  Warsaw,  who  studied  them  ^ 
same  care  for  four  months.  Tbi 
then  forwarded  to  the  Minister  < 
rior,  in  St  Petersburg,  who  kef 
for  six  months,  and  the  Minister 
tice  also  examined  them.  I  wait 
patience  and  hope  at  first,  then 
perate  feeling  took  hold  of  me. 
petitions  to  various  departmen 
plaining  that  my  health  was  failL 
that  I  could  not  undei^o  the  pri 
much  longer;  that  I  ought  to  rec< 
sentence  at  once.  The  only  repl 
was:  ''Your  petition  has  been  lej 
out  results."  I  again  pleaded  wit 
for  a  decision,  but  even  this  was 
over  without  any  answer. 

My  health  failed  every  day.     B* 
lack  of  pure  air,  of  light,  and  [>art 
freedom,  completely  ruined  my  i 
system.     Iforgot  the  past;  Ihadi 
of  the  future.     I  did  not  give  tho 
another  life.     I  had  given  up  all  ] 
everything,  Grod  and  the  devil, 
thought  fate  had  decreed  that  I 
die  in  that  prison  amid  miseries, 
and  d^radation.    All  hope  and 
ancy  vcuiished.    At  first,  the  una 
of  my  fate  made  me  unhappy;   ] 
heavy  feeling  of  dejection,  of  d^ 
ency,  came  over  me.     Occasionally 
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,  I  would  dream  about  my  parents, 
ne,  and  other  various  drcum- 
connected  with  my  previous  life. 
Ireaming  of  the  picturesque  gar- 
ay  home,  and  of  the  joy  and  hap- 

formeriy  spent  there,  I  was  sud- 
Dntrolled  by  a  heavy  feeling  that 
me  to  be  very  melancholy,  and  I 
.wake  frightened  and  with  a  fast- 
heart.  I  had  these  or  similar 
almost  every  night.  As  the  dole- 
ts  passed  on,  vivid  dreams  merged 
)mal,  coloriess  impressions,  and 
Q  my  seeing  nothing  but  dirt  be- 
'  eyes.    Sometimes  I  saw  myself 

down  the  street  up  to  my  breast 

I  had  cramps  at  night,  some- 

i  one  part  of  my  body,  sometimes 

ber.    These  pains  kept  me  from 

Nights  now  brought  nothing 

hire;    I  could  partly  foiget  my 

1  during  the  day,  but  not  at  night. 

d  became  dull,  my  sight  impaired, 

1  yellow — ^I  was  a  living  body  in 

Days  after  days,  weeks  after 

led  away,  and  my  condition  re- 

the  same.  In  the  fall — ^when 
3  I  used  to  leave  my  parents  for 
x)l — I  could  hear  the  voice  of  the 

engine,  the  wheels  of  the  train 
the  rails  like  the  sound  of  horses' 
And  when  holidays  came,  they 

me  reminiscences  of  boyhood 
)py  days  of  freedom. 
;hief  of  the  guard  was  an  old  Pole. 
»ke  the  Russian  language  with 
y  and  seemed  to  always  fear  the 
officials,  who  frequently  visited 
on.  He  was  afraid  of  everybody, 
arly   of  political   prisoners, — ^not 

he  regarded  us  as  dangerous 
but  because  of  the  responsibility, 
ferred  to  have  in  the  prison  ten 
Is  of  the  worst  type  than  one 
prisoner.  He  forbade  the  guards 
to  us  and  tried  in  every  way  to 

the  communication  of  political 
"s.  Notwithstanding  this  strict 
nent  and  supervision,  we  found 
»  communicate  with  each  other. 


One  was  the  telqp:aphy  system  of  knock- 
ing with  the  fingers  on  the  wall.  This 
code  is  simple,  and  when  once  learned, 
communication  with  the  prisoners  is 
rapid  and  complete.  The  alphabet  b 
divided  into  five  groups.  The  letters  in 
the  groups  run  consecutively,  each  group 
having  five  letters,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifth  group,  which  has  six.  Thus, 
the  first  group  is  made  up  of  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  To  spell  the  word  bad, 
the  prisoner  would  make  one  knock — 
thus  indicating  the  first  group.  After 
an  interval,  corresponding  to  the  dash 
in  the  Morse  code,  he  would  knock  twice, 
meaning  the  letter  B,  then  one  knock 
for  the  letter  A,  and  four  knocks  for  the 
letter  D. 

After  two  years  of  confinement,  the 
resolution  arrived  from  the  Minister  of 
Interior,  with  the  signature  of  the  Czar, 
announcing  that  we  were  sentenced  to 
be  exiled  to  Siberia  for  three  years.  But 
announcement  of  the  resolution  did  not 
mean  immediate  release.  We  had  to 
wait  for  direct  orders  from  the  police  de- 
partment before  we  could  be  deported 
to  our  respective  destinations.  These 
orders  did  not  arrive  for  two  months. 

The  anticipation  of  seeing  other  peo- 
ple, of  communicating  with  them  and 
getting  fresh  news,  took  away  some  of 
the  hardships  and  mental  agony  of  those 
extra  two  months  in  prison.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  we  left  the  prison,  escorted 
by  the  police,  and  when  outside  of  the 
walls  I  felt  like  a  new-bom  babe.  Trees, 
fences,  houses,  people  moving  along  the 
streets,  all  seemed  npvel  to  me.  My 
brain  refused  to  receive  so  many  sights 
at  one  time.  Such  a  moment  is  worth 
being  experienced,  but  not  at  such  sac- 
rifice as  I  now  realize  I  made.  We 
traveled  by  railroad,  stopping  at  the 
main  prisons  on  the  way  to  rest  and  wait 
until  tiie  parties  being  collected  at  certain 
points  were  ready  to  be  moved  with  us 
to  the  next  important  prison.  We  were 
given  fifteen  copecks  a  day  with  which  we 
had  to  secure  all  our  necessaries  of  life. 
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In  eveiy  prison,  political  prisoners  were 
separated  from  tiie  common  ones.  In 
the  course  of  two  months  our  party  ar- 
rived at  a  small  town  in  Siberia,  where  I 
was  to  spend  the  balance  of  my  life,  for 
it  was  not  expected  that  I  would  outKve 
the  three  years'  sentence. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  place  of 
exile,  I  was  taken  to  the  police-station 
and  told  that  I  was  allowed  freedom 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  town.  Le- 
gally, I  was  not  exiled,  but  was  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Siberian 
poHce.  For  "supervised"  persons  cer- 
tain rules  exist.  These  regulations  are 
principally  to  prevent  the  exiles  from 
communicating  with  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  The  eioles  are  forbidden  to  kave 
the  town.  The  suburban  viUages  ad- 
joining the  town  are  particulariy  guarded 
from  them. 

The  politicals  are  not  allowed  to  prac- 
tice m^cine,  to  teach,  to  be  legal  ad- 
visers, or  to  belong  to  any  associations 
or  dubs,  or  to  hold  any  government  posi- 
tion, and  are  forbidden  to  take  part  in 
any  theatrical  performance. 

AU  these  rules  were  given  me  to  read 
at  the  poUce-station,  and,  after  telling 
the  police  I  had  read  and  understood 
them,  I  was  directed  to  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  political  exiles.  I  went  to  the 
homicilium  of  several  political  exiles. 
They  lived  four  in  a  room,  calling  this 
manner  of  Uving  commune^  a  name  that 
came  into  use  under  the  old  rigime  when 
the  exiles  used  to  live  together,  holding 
aU  property  in  common. 

Each  one  of  us  contributed  our  share 
toward  the  household  expenses.  The 
room  that  represented  the  parlor  was 
veiy  gloomy.  In  the  large  room  was  a 
small  quadrilateral  table  on  unstable 
1^,  two  or  three  chairs,  and  windows 
without  curtains. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  commune  with 
which  I  lived  consisted  of  a  student,  a 
printer,  a  bricklayer  and  his  wife.  I  was 
invited  to  stay  in  the  commune  with  these 
individuals,  and  I  consented  to  remain 


with  them  until  the  arrival  of  my  I 
who  also  had  been  exiled  to  this  tc 
also  made  the  acquaintanoe  of 
workingmen,  of  various  trades,  w 
been  exiled  from  the  large  cities  c 
em  Russia.    Most  all  of  them  wen 
young  men,  with  developed  min 
mental  culture.    Each   of   them 
small  libraiy,  composed  of  dasmcal 
principally  of  a  politico-econ<Hiii< 
ture.    J.  S.  Mill,  Darwin,  and 
French  and  Russian  authors  wer 
found  on  the  shelves  of  these  youi 

The  first  things  I  learned  fin 
exile-mates  was  about  the  life  tli 
The  facts  were  by  no  means  encov 
Most  of  them  claimed  that  they  f 
ter  in  prison  than  in  exile.  This 
not  understand,  but  a  few  months 
life  soon  convinced  me  that  the 
correct.  Personally  I  would  pre 
years  of  exile  to  one  year  in  prist 
remember  I  left  prison  a  comple 
chical  and  physical  wreck.  In  ex 
door  of  your  littie  house  is  always 
you  may  go  about  town,  even  to  the 
— ^inside  the  town-limits — and  ho 
such  freedom  be  compared  with 
life?  But  by  experience  later  I  1 
that  the  complaint  made  by  the  exil 
to  a  certain  extent,  true.  Most 
exiles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
and  Lithuanians,  had  spent  only 
a  year  in  prison.  Their  nervoi 
tems  had  not  been  completely  mi 
confinement,  but  were  being  mi 
exile.  In  young  people  of  enei{ 
good  desires,  this  Ufe  of  compulsoi 
ness  was  the  cause  of  breaking 
mental  health  and  morals. 

I  did  not  care  much  for  the  p 
met  in  exile.  I  had  no  desire  to  h< 
conversation  with  them.  I  wall 
the  woods  and  there  spent  most 
time,  going  to  our  house  for  my 
only.  Before  my  imprisonment,  1 
very  littie  for  the  beauties  of  i 
Here  I  found  them  eveiywhere— 
woods,  on  the  hills,  the  river,  al 
full  of  beauty. 
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I  spent  about  two  months  in  the  cofn- 
^  mune  tiying  to  gain  health  by  walking 
I  About  the  country.    I  could  not  read;  con- 
f  cmtration  of  thought  was  impossible.    A 
^  blight  and  clever  stoiy  would  be  put  aside 
^  after  reading  two  or  three  pages,  for  my 
I  mind  could  not  retain  any  connection 
,  between  words  and  ideas.    I  could  not 
^  interest  myself  in  my  former  studies,  nor 
g  could  I  get  any  mental  occupation.    Vil- 
i,  lagers  avoided  exiles;    we  were  looked 
^  upon  with  fear  and  distrust.    We  lived 
y  in  our  own  circle  and  had  little  or  nothing 
^  Id  do  with  the  people. 
,       As  the  months  passed  on,  people  ar- 
rived from  various  parts  of  Russia,  and 
brought  new  life  to  the  colony.     R^ular 
meetings  were  organized,  and  discussions 
of  our  position  foUowed.    The  prospects 
of  the  Russian  revolution  were  also  de- 
bated.   These  meetings  were  veiy  inter- 


Almost  all  the  exiles  were  acquainted 
with  politico-economical  questions,  and 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  literature  and 
political  life  of  their  countiy.  Most  of 
them  were  socialists.  The  discussions 
were  between  the  older  revolutionists  with 
nationalistic  tendencies  in  theoiy  and 
rough  measures  in  practice,  and  a  new 
type  who  confessed  a  belief  rather  in 
evolution  than  revolution,  and  would 
not  advise  any  drastic  measures  toward 
the  government.  This  latter  party  was 
in  the  majority.  It  decided  to  work 
among  the  workingmen,  to  disseminate 
among  them  the  principles  of  socialism 
and  the  necessity  of  a  struggle  against 
the  government.  The  older  party  was, 
quickly  suppressed,  and  social  democ- 
racy took  control.  At  the  meetings  we 
did  not  discuss  murder  or  dynamite;  we 
were  for  the  weapon  that  would  free  Rus- 
sia, edtuxttion.  The  important  question 
was:  **Who  would  accomplish  tie  rev- 
idution:  peasants  or  workingmen?" 

The  local  police  made  no  objections 
to  our  meetings,  as  long  as  we  did  not 
communicate  with  the  citizens.  We  en- 
joyed complete  freedom  of  speech.    The 


debates  were  interesting,  and  life  became 
more  natural.  But  the  past  life  began 
to  tell  on  some  of  us.  The  Polish  printer 
b^an  to  show  marks  of  irritation.  He 
became  suspicious  of  everyone,  and 
imagined  he  saw  spies  eveiywhere.  His 
treatment  in  prison  was  now  having  its 
effect.  His  history  was  not  different 
from  that  of  hundreds  of  poor  fellows 
who  want  to  learn.  He  had  been  arrested 
in  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  and  had  been 
treated  veiy  badly  in  prison,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  more  than  two 
years.  Several  times  he  had  been  placed 
in  a  dark,  damp  cellar,  with  only  a  shirt 
on  his  body.  Bread  and  water  were  all 
they  gave  him  to  eat.  Under  these  con- 
ditions he  had  to  spend  many  days  at  a 
time.  When  he  first  joined  the  commune 
he  seemed  rational,  but  as  time  went  on 
his  condition  became  pitiable.  He  had 
the  delusion  that  the  exiles  were  spies. 
One  day  three  of  us  walked  together 
down  a  street,  with  a  newly-arrived  exile. 
There  was  a  conversation  between  us 
about  general  matters,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  conversation  the  printer 
was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  in  love. 
This  question  seemed  to  enrage  him,  for 
he  broke  out  in  a  tirade,  and  I  saw  he 
was  mad.  The  next  day  at  a  meeting 
he  became  excited  and  accused  the  whole 
colony  of  being  spies.  This  accusation 
aroused  the  members  of  the  colony 
against  him.  The  following  day  a  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  to  discuss  the  accusa- 
tion. He  came  to  me,  and  I  noticed  the 
poor  fellow  was  ill.  I  warned  my  com- 
rades that  the  man  was  insane,  and  that 
it  would  be  fruitiess  to  discuss  his  irre- 
sponsible words.  The  following  morn- 
ing he  broke  our  windows,  chairs,  and 
everything  he  could  get  hold  of.  He 
tried  to  kill  everyone  who  approached 
him.  All  we  could  do  was  to  tie  the  fel- 
low by  force  and  send  him  to  the  hospital. 
Some  of  the  exiles  became  affected  by 
his  insane  acts.  The  student  became 
so  distracted  that  it  became  impossible 
to   understand   him.    After   some   time 
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the  incident  was  forgotten  and  our  life 
again  attained  a  normal  course. 

The  death  of  an  exile  was  usually  a 
source  of  much  trouble.  After  a  year 
of  exile  my  brother  died.  On  his  coffin 
was  placed  a  band  of  ribbon,  with  the 
inscription :  ''  To  a  Fighter  for  Liberty.'* 

The  police-officer  in  charge  of  the 
funeral  had  been  drunk  the  night  before 
and  slept  too  long,  and  did  not  appear 
when  the  funeral  cortege  was  ready  to 
start,  so  the  procession  reached  the  cem- 
etery without  any  interruption.  Had 
he  been  present  the  coffiin  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  have  been  decorated 
with  the  band,  and  there  would  have 
been  trouble.  After  leaving  the  ceme- 
tery the  police  stopped  the  covering  of 
the  simple  casket  and  tore  off  the  bands 
of  ribbon  from  garlands  of  flowers  that 
were  being  buried  with  the  coffiin. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  characterize 
the  life  of  political  exiles.  The  life  is 
without  striking  incidents,  without  hope, 
without  occupation,  but  rich  in  its  ulti- 
mate consequences.  The  banishment  is 
planned  very  carefully  by  the  government, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. In  modem  prisons,  as  well  as  in 
exile,  there  are  horrors, — ^not  the  horrors 
of  whips  or  tortures  that  strike  the  human 
imagination  with  fear  and  indignation, 
but  the  horrors  of  loneliness  and  absence 
of  mental  and  physical  occupation. 
There  is  no  longer  the  knout  for  political 
prisoners,  but  the  punishment  is  horrible, 
just  such  as  the  designer  of  the  plan  in- 
tended. 

In  political  cases,  the  police  have  the 
power  to  arrest  without  any  restrictions 
from  the  court.  This  gives  promptness 
to  their  actions.  The  solitary  confine- 
ment which  one  undergoes  ruins  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  useless  life  in  exile 
finishes  the  work.  The  places  of  exile 
are  selected  very  wisely  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  mental  ruin  of  the  politicals. 
The  government  allows  the  political 
exile  five  copecks  a  day,  but  he  has  to  wait 
about  a  year  before  receiving  it. 


The  police  avoid  coniBictuig  with  t 
politicals  as  much  as  possiUe.  It  is  1 
stagnation,  the  impotence  of  their  aed 
sion  from  the  surrounding  people,  fl 
keep  the  exiles  restless  and  dangoa 
The  exiles  live  in  their  own  drdes 
circles  of  neurotics, — and  fed  and  ks 
their  abilities  and  energy,  but  are  uosl 
to  put  them  into  useful  activity.  T 
pent-up  energy  breaks  out  in  quas 
and  fights  with  each  other.  I  have  knoi 
people  who  were  the  best  of  friends  i 
ten  years,  who,  after  two  months  of  li 
ing  together  in  exile,  ceased  to  leoogni 
each  other.  Thus,  men  who  were 
first  the  best  of  friends  became  in  o 
year  deadly  enemies.  It  is  almost  ii 
possible  to  avoid  such  results,  and  it 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  ess 
this  state  of  affairs.  This  life  eventuai 
leads  to  a  strong  rej>ugnance  to  eva 
thing,  to  themselves  as  well  as  their  I 
low-men.  No  great  astonishm^it  is  c 
pressed  by  these  men  at  the  suicide 
one  of  their  acquaintances,  or  of  the  nn 
der  of  a  state  official  by  an  exile.  Tl 
life  is  a  logically-deducted  scheme,  sk 
fuUy  planned  and  carefuUy  executed  I 
the  Russian  government. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
transport  brought  two  Poles  from  Wi 
saw.  These  men  had  been  dose  m 
intimate  friends,  but  the  system  of  pu 
ishment  carried  out  by  the  Russian  go 
emment  in  the  course  of  time  blasted  tl 
friendship,  and  both  men  looked  up 
each  other  with  abhorrence.  At  the  tii 
of  their  arrival  in  this  town  they  cou 
scarcdy  bear  each  other's  presence,  ai 
hatred  was  shown  in  every  glance.  Tl 
system  of  punishment,  the  confining  ' 
two  friends  in  a  single  cell,  kee^Hng  th€ 
confined  for  several  years  before  en& 
them,  is  a  horrible  example  of  the  Ru 
sion  government's  knowledge  of  psycb 
logical  matters.  While  confined  in  }i 
these  suspects  were  subjected  to  torti 
ring  punishment  They  had  been  coi 
fined  in  the  same  cell  and  abused  in  tl 
most    atrodous    manner.      They    we 
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ed  and  scoffed  at,  cursed  and  ridi- 
»  and  many  other  refinements  of 
[  teasing  were  practiced.  It  scarce- 
tins  possible  that  one  man  could  be 
buman  as  to  wantonly  inflict  such 
«  upon  his  fellow-man,  but  this  was 
Lity  of  the  prison  oflidals,  and  those 

*  ttie  Russian  government  must  per- 
effidently  and  in  every  detail  their 
itions.  Every  morning,  at  two 
k,  the  guards  would  inspect  the 
and  if  on  their  arrival  at  the  cell  of 
two  men  they  had  not  gotten  from 
beds,  the  guard  would  pull  them  by 
feet  from  the  bed  to  the  floor.  The 
these  men  received  was  veiy  poor, 
ell  as  unclean.  They  complained 
;  chief  of  its  impurity,  and,  as  a  con- 
nce,  they  were  put  into  a  cellar  for 
days  and  nights.  The  floor  of  this 
was  of  stone,  covered  with  the  ex- 
of  punished  prisoners.    They  had 

;ht  whatever,  and  for  three  days  and 

s  the  men  could  not  sit  down  or 

but  walked  in  the  lake  of  filth. 

*  food  was  bread  and  water.  Upon 
ler  occasion,  when  they  complained 
s  inspector  of  the  prison,  the  chief, 
^enge  himself,  put  them  into  the  cd- 
>r  five  days.  But,  fortunately,  the 
port  was  ready  to  sail  for  Siberia, 
13  they  had  been  sentenced  to  exile, 
had  to  spend  only  two  days  in  this 
:ellar.  One  of  these  men  wrote  the 
;ter  of  Justice  all  the  facts  concem- 
le  manner  in  which  they  were  treat- 
I  prison,  but  whether  or  not  the 
T  was  investigated  I  cannot  say, 
1  a  few  months  the  complainant 
ed. 

the  commune  it  was  vciy  easy  to 
al  his  absence.  The  police  did  not 
;  his  disappearance  until  after  he 
^een  gone  a  week,  and  by  that  time 
e  no  doubt  the  man  was  many  miles 
The  other  exile  remained  with 
ly  six  months.  He  had  to  support 
lother  and  sister,  when  he  scaicdy 
earn  enough  for  his  own  living, 
foung  man  was  very  sensitive  and 


refused  all  proffered  assistance.  At  last 
he  borrowed  some  money  and  escaped. 
He  was  a  mechanic;  he  made  some  tools 
and  kept  a  shop,  but  had  very  little  work. 
He  resolved  to  leave  all  his  business 
(which  did  not  amount  to  much)  behind, 
telling  his  landlord  to  be  silent  as  he  was 
going  to  leave  town  for  a  few  days  with- 
out permission  of  the  police.  Tlie  com- 
mune detective  did  not  suspect  the  me- 
chanic's absence,  for  upon  looking  daily 
in  the  windows  of  his  shop  he  could  see 
all  the  toob.  But  the  landlord,  after 
some  time  had  passed,  told  the  police 
that  he  feared  something  had  happened 
to  the  exile,  and  after  they  hunted  for 
him  without  avail  they  apparently  gave 
up  dl  hope  of  ever  finV ^  L^ 
other  men  escaped  while  I  spent  my  pe- 
riod of  exile  here,  but  the  percentage  of 
those  who  escaped  was  less  than  those 
who  died  or  committed  suidde.  A 
woman  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  exile, 
and  a  half  year  after  her  marriage,  cut 
her  throat.  An  old  man — a  neurasthenic 
— committed  suidde  after  finishing  his 
term  of  banishment.  Many  of  those 
with  whom  I  divided  my  lot  are  now 
dead  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  and  all 
were  young  men.  Those  whom  I  have 
called  old  men  were  45  and  46  years 
old. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  year  I  noticed 
some  changes  in  the  opinions  of  the  new 
exiles.  Some  were  pessimistic  in  thdr 
discussions,  and,  in  a  manner,  colored 
with  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche.  A 
new  party  arose  which  advocated  open 
revolution  with  arms.  A  son  of  an  exile 
arrived  from  the  university,  bringing  a 
pamphlet  of  a  new  terroristic  party.  He 
was  ridiculed  by  the  older  revolutionists, 
as  the  book  was  childish;  so  was  the 
party.  His  father  was  very  serious  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  matter,  and  scold- 
ed and  reproached  his  son;  he  explained 
what  all  this  would  mean  should  he  be 
detected  instigating  the  men  to  revolu- 
tion. After  spending  his  vacation  with 
his  father,  the  young  man  returned  to 
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the  university.  He  did  not  profit  by  his 
father's  advice,  for  we  all  heard  that  he 
had  been  concerned  in  students'  riots 
and  had  been  exiled,  and  later  on  was 
drafted  into  the  army.  The  father  re- 
ceived a  letter,  saying  that  the  son  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  had 
been  imprisoned  and  was  to  be  court- 
martialed.  This  information  was  not 
correct,  having  been  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  worry  the  old  man  and  his  wife. 
This  boy  was  her  only  love,  and  her  only 
ambition  and  aim  in  life  had  been  to  see 
him  successful;  and  when  this  informa- 
tion was  received,  the  poor  woman  was 
thrown  into  a  condition  bordering  on 
insanity.    At   times   she   imagined   him 


happy,  married,  and  with  aU  th 
butes  of  happiness  that  a  mothc 
agination  invites,  at  the  same  ti 
feared  that  something  serious  mu 
pen  to  him.  I  consoled  the  poor 
as  much  as  I  could.  If  the  boy  ^ 
prisoned,  I  explained,  this  was 
to  worry  about,  for  all  of  us  I 
must  pass  through  prison  en  rouU 
ambition. 

I  escaped  about  the  time  the  o 
was  released.  A  month  later  I  re 
newspaper  that  his  son  had  sho 
the  Minister  of  Interior,  at  St 
burg,  and  had  been  hanged.  A  ye 
I  learned  of  the  father's  death. 

Baltimore^  Md. 
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SEVERAL  of  the  plays  recently  given 
here  by  Madame  B^jane  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  and  the  last  farce  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Pincro,  have  excited  con- 
siderable discussion  and  brought  up  the 
ever-vital  question  of  stage  ethics.  Last 
year  certain  plays  given  by  Madame  Dus^ 
excited  similar  discussion.  It  is  an  an- 
nual affair.  Every  season  when  objec- 
tionable plays  are  produced  in  this  coun- 
try by  gracious  foreign  artists,  or  when 
our  own  artists  act  in  plays  of  foreign 
dramatists  which  are  a  disgrace  to  Amer- 
ica, we  hear  a  few  ph>tests  from  the  higher 
order  of  critics.  But,  with  few  excep- 
tions, these  protests  are  feeble  and  in- 
effectual. They  lack  earnestness.  As 
for  the  people,  it  takes  an  undeniable 
offence  like  Clyde  Fitch's  **Sapho"  to 
rouse  them  from  their  lethargy.  As  a 
rule,  people  are  either  long-suffering,  com- 
placent or  carelessly  indifferent. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  with 
these  discussions  of  the  subject  of  stage 
ethics  there  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  ming- 
led  much   cant,   especially   from   those 


whose  experience  of  the  stage  is  1 
or  who  have  an  inadequate  appre 
of  the  scope  and  range  of  dramatic 

The  protest  of  the  narrow,  pi 
spirit  that  can  see  no  good  wher 
undoubtedly  exists,  does  much 
It  is  scarcely  less  harmful  than  tl 
tude  of  the  ordinary  writer  on  tb 
who  *' takes  the  drama  as  he  fin 
and  does  not  go  deeply  into  the  qi 
of  influence,  moral  responsibilit 
other  things  which  afflict  the 
thinker,  the  more  earnest  student 
and  of  art. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  l 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the  I 
or  by  the  thoughtful  student  of  soc 
Its  place  in  the  conununity  is  of  1 
most  importance.  In  our  mode 
it  is  a  factor  more  and  more  to  bt 
oned  with  whenever  the  subject  of 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

For  man  has  an  irresistible  insti 
play.  He  must  be  amused  and 
out  of  himself  or  he  becomes  a  • 
member  of  society,  a  mere  machio 
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less  hypochondriac.  A  great  writer 
that  it  is  play  rather  than  toil  that 
)st  germane  to  our  true  nature  and 
lies  closest  to  the  Divine  intention, 
nan  in  his  play  as  well  as  in  his  work, 
s  pleasures  as  well  as  his  duties  de- 
ls care  and  direction.  The  respon- 
ty  of  the  playwright,  the  actor  and 
iheatrical  manager  who  minister  to 
unconquerable  desire,  to  this  irre- 
le  instinct  for  amusement,  is  there- 
ilmost  overwhelming.  It  is  the  duty 
e  playwright,  the  actor  and  the  man- 
to  furnish  that  form  of  amusement 
li  will  not  disgrace  themselves  or  be 
rce  of  danger  to  the  people, 
spite  of  the  strident  voices  of  certain 
Ued  emancipators  and  reformers  who 
t  a  loud  cry  about  there  being  a  rad- 
distinction  between  art  and  ethics, 
inity  knows  that  the  two  are  closely 
Bcted. 

en  if  we  wished,  we  could  not  divorce 
rom  ethics.     It  would  not  exalt  art 

could.     We  cannot  escape  from  the 
al  responsibility  nor  from  the  ethical 
ulty. 
larles  Lamb  felt  the  need  of  escape 

the  pressure  of  daily  cares  when  he 
;  his  essay  in  praise  of  the  artificial 
dy  of  the  Restoration.  He  deplored 
easons  why  that  old  comedy  could 
>e  tolerated  in  his  time,  the  moral 
being  applied  too  rigidly.  Were 
les  Lamb  living  now,  he  would  feel 
the  conditions  of  our  modem  Ufe 
;  what  they  are,  it  is  still  more  im- 
ble  to  avoid  the  moral  test.  He 
elf  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  the 

has  come  to  that  point  in  its  devel- 
mt  when  it  can  no  longer  be  viewed 

means   of  mere  amusement.    Its 

on  is  a  higher  one  than  that.    The 

is   a   means   of  increasing   one's 

'ledge  of  life;  of  studying  character 

many  diverse  and  contrasting  man- 
tions;  of  getting  vivid  and  in  some 

accurate  ideas  of  history;  of  repro- 
\g  past  epochs  and  far-away  places, 
le  stage  is  a  means  of  widening  one's 


S}rmpathies,  of  gaining  broader,  more 
liberal  opinions.  Heniy  Irving  even  con- 
siders it  an  important  factor  in  interna- 
tional politics.  Dr.  Parkhurst  says  that : 
''As  a  means  of  intellectual  stimulus 
and  of  moral  uplift  there  is  nothing,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  pulpit,  that 
could  stand  alongside  of  it  as  an  enginery 
of  personal  effect,  provided  only  it  would 
maintain  itself  in  its  proper  chiaracter  as 
the  dramatized  incarnation  of  strength. 
Personally,  I  would  like  at  least  once  a 
week  to  get  out  from  under  the  incubus 
of  ordinary  obligation  and  to  yield  myself 
up  intellectually  and  emotionally  to  the 
domination  of  dramatic  power.  I  could 
Hve  with  a  fresher  life  and  could  write 
and  speak  with  a  more  recuperated  vigor, 
I  am  sure." 

The  power  of  the  stage  for  good,  as 
well  as  for  evil,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Its  power  for  evil  is  to  be  reckoned  with, 
to  be  fought.  Its  power  for  good  is  to 
be  emphasized. 

Considering  the  important  place  the 
stage  occupies  in  the  conmiunity,  it  must 
therefore,  be  viewed  with  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  attention.  And  this  is  not  at 
all  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  source  of  recreation  and  pleasure.  Re- 
creation really  means  to  create  anew,  to 
refresh  and  relieve  the  mind. 

We  do  not  gain  refreshment  by  means 
of  that  which  harms  and  blights. 

Was  it  not  Stendhal  who  said  that 
Beauty  is  a  promise  of  happiness  ? 

AU  art  springs  from  the  instinctive  de- 
sire of  man  for  beauty.  That  art  min- 
isters to  him  the  most  richly  which  opens 
out  to  his  perceptions  the  largest  number 
of  means  by  which  beauty  can  be  ob- 
tained. And  one  of  the  results  of  culture 
is  that  perceptions  themselves  become 
more  acute  accordinir  to  the  deinree  of 
tnuningtheyrjr^OfaUtheSSTthe 
drama  opens  out  the  widest  field  for  the 
presentation  of  what  the  trained  mind 
demands  for  its  complete  satisfaction. 
The  trained  mind  will  find  beauty  in 
classical  and  romantic  forms ;  in  the  som- 
bre gloom,  the  appalling  grandeur  of  the 
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tragedy ;  in  the  sparkling  humor  and  the 
tender  sentiment  of  the  comedy;  in  the 
delicate  fancy  of  the  poetical  rhapsody; 
in  the  caustic  wit  of  the  satire.  Beauty 
will  be  found  in  the  dramas  of  observa- 
tion of  contemporary  life,  in  those  deal- 
ing with  histoiy  or  with  the  charm  of 
romance.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
even  in  the  farce.  But  beauty  wiU  not 
be  found  in  the  mud  of  the  streets. 
Emerson  says  indeed  that  the  good 
botanist  will  find  flowers  between  the 
pavements,  that  even  in  the  mud  and 
scum  of  things  is  something  always, 
always  sings.  But  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  the  flower,  it  is  the  song  that  we 
are  seeking,  it  is  the  flower  and  the  song 
that  are  beautiful. 

We  hear  much  these  days  in  praise  of 
the  drama  of  observation.  It  is  said 
that  it  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the 
romantic  drama  which  stirs  our  pulse 
and  makes  the  blood  flow  and  dance  in 
our  veins,  which  takes  us  out  of  ourselves 
and  gives  us  brief  respite  from  the  stress 
and  the  fret  of  Ufe.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  this  drama  of  observation, 
observation  of  the  tragedies  and  the  pains 
of  life  as  of  its  joys  and  its  hopes,  there 
must  be  a  strong  appeal  to  the  higher 
nature  of  man.  While  not  obtruding  a 
moral  lesson — a  crude  expedient,  indeed 
— ^it  will  nevertheless  not  ignore  the  con- 
science of  man,  nor  make  a  jest  of  sym- 
pathy, justice,  pity,  remorse,  truth,  fidel- 
ity. And  in  this  drama  of  observation 
there  must  be  conspicuous  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  selection  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  creation  of  beauty. 

There  are  of  course  diflFerences  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  what  themes  shall,  be 
chosen  for  dramatic  representation  and 
elucidation.  But  evil  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  theme.  It  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  theme  is  developed  and  un- 
folded which  repels  a  healthy  mind.  There 
is  an  infirmity  of  moral  judgment  in  some 
plays  of  modem  society  which  is  deplor- 
able. No  plea  that  diey  are  based  on 
accurate  observation  of  life,  that  they 
are  written  in  obedience  to  the  formula, 


now  become  such  a  cant  phrase,— "ail 
for  art's  sake," — ^no  devemess  cS  oqb- 
struction,  no  brilliant,  sparkling  dialogue 
no  skilful  acting  can  make  atonement  fa 
their  cynicism.  There  is  a  tihdrst  h 
realism  which  is  feverish  and  unnatunl 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  redin 
should  not  venture.  Life  is  fiiU  of  tb 
sordid,  the  vulgar,  the  debasing,  fuD  o 
the  grim  horror  of  sin.  It  requireB  i 
great  genius  to  transmute  this  into  tbi 
which  will  serve  the  noble  purposes  of  ail 
— and  great  geniuses  are  very  rare. 

The  ordinaiy  dramatist  need  not  flatte 
himself  that  he  is  obeying  the  high  bdia 
of  art  when  he  observes  these  sordid  am 
debasing  phases  of  life  and  reproduce 
them  upon  the  stage.  The  realistic  ai 
gument  breaks  down  sadly  when  it  i 
supported  by  the  work  of  certain  modes 
playwrights. 

The  stage  is  a  battle-ground  for  man; 
varied  emotions,  thoughts  and  passioni 
vices  must  be  depicted — treacheiiei 
cruelties;  many  problems  must  come  u] 
for  solution;  what  the  Germans  call  A 
Wett-Schmerz^  the  fain  of  theworidnnia 
be  analyzed 

But  all  this  can  be  done  in  a  mannc 
to  elevate  the  mind,  rather  than  to  debas 
it.  The  vivid  representation  of  vice  ci 
be  made  to  serve  a  high  and  noble  pui 
pose,  to  make  a  potent  appeal  to  the  coo 
science.  The  great  masterpieces  of  dn 
matic  art  serve  this  high  and  noble  pui 
pose.  That  is  one  reason  why  th^  ar 
masterpieces,  and  why  they  live. 

One  of  the  essential  things  in  the  foi 
mation  of  healthful  plays  is  that  whil 
nothing  pertaining  to  man  is  forbiddei 
to  the  dramatist,  the  worst  aspects  o 
human  life  should  not  be  presented  aiM 
assigned  such  a  prominent  place  in  tb 
dramatic  scheme  as  to  appear  to  be  dom 
inant,  prevailing,  universal;  while  tb 
lovely,  the  pure,  the  noble  acts  aD< 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  reality  mor 
common  are  made  to  appear  as  ''litA 
better  than  iridescent  dreams.*'  Man; 
of  our  modem  plays  are  not  only  moibb 
and  depressing,  but  they  are 
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lan  nature  is  not  a  moral  wreck,  a 
ring  mass  of  disease.  Our  minds 
Id  not  dwell  constantly  upon  disease. 
re  is  health, — glowing,  radiant 
ii  in  human  life  and  in  human  nature, 
we  are  told  that  health  cannot  be 
e  as  interesting  as  disease,  that  happy, 
lives  make  no  histoiy.  It  is  true  that 
^ict  happiness,  sanity,  normal  condi- 
lequires  a  finer  literaiy  skill,  a  subtler 
ht  than  to  analyze  hideous  sin,  sen- 
nal  conditions,  abnormal  conditions, 
coarse,  rough  touch  may  succeed  in 
cting  attention  where  the  finer  skill  is 
sd  by.  But  we  should  get  over  the 
don  that  disease  is  more  interesting 
health.  Let  us  escape  from  this 
ag  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room, 
lis  get  out  into  the  sunlight,  out  upon 
bills  where  the  breeze  is  fresh,  like 
blowing  in  from  the  sea. 
>r,  as  we  do  not  gain  re-creation,  re- 
iment  and  relief  of  mind  by  means 
lat  which  harms  and  blights,  neither 
re  gain  it  by  that  which  discourages 
nd  takes  away  our  hope  and  enthu- 
a.  Nothing  which  leaves  us  de- 
ted  is  a  true  work  of  art,  says  Swin- 
e.  From  even  the  great  masterpieces 
agic  art  there  emanates  an  influence 
h  exalts  and  expands  the  spirit.  The 
ous  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  or  of 
[ler  do  not  harm  us,  do  not  take  away 
lope.  But  how  depressing  are  some 
le  plays  which  have  recently  been 
upon  our  stage! 

id  this  is  one  reason  why  many  of  Mrs. 
e's  sincerest  admirers  are  glad  that 
las  ceased  to  act  in  "  Hedda  Gabler." 
.  a  play  takes  the  heart  out  of  men. 
Fiske's  influence  is  too  precious,  her 

00  lovely  and  gracious,  her  mission 
>enign  for  her  to  spend  her  energies 

1  plays  Uke  "  Hedda  Gabler." 

)  be  sure,  it  is  skilful  as  far  as  form 
incemed.  It  has  unity  of  thought, 
>actness  of  construction.  But  it 
I  the  ethical  value  of  "Ghosts."  It 
Qo  tragic  depth  and  it  lacks  those 
ents  of  beauty  without  which  there 
be  no  great  art.    The  soul  is  not 


thrilled  by  it.  The  heart  is  not  made 
tender,  the  imagination  is  not  fired  by  it. 
It  has  no  warmUi,  no  light. 

I  know  that  the  adherents  of  Ibsen 
would  smile  at  an  opinion  Uke  this,  and 
would  attribute  it  to  a  lack  of  intellectual 
perception.  They  would  say  that  as  a 
study  of  character  "Hedda  Gabler"  is 
masterly,  and  therefore  it  is  beautiful ;  that 
he  who  denies  its  beauty  is  not  one  of  the 
elect. 

But  it  is  useless  to  repeat  the  many  con- 
flicting opinions  about  Ibsen.  It  is  not 
useless,  however,  occasionally  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  a  play  being  an  uplift 
and  a  refreshment,  a  stimulus  and  a  joy 
rather  than  a  depressant. 

Qyde  Fitch  made  a  great  mistake  years 
ago  with  his  "Sapho."  He  lost  prestige 
by  it.  But  the  other  day  he  published 
these  words: 

"To  create  a  character  whose  person- 
ality, views  and  words  shall  bring  sunlight 
into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  hundreds  of 
audiences  is  certainly  as  high  a  goal  as 
any  art-worker  can  ask  for.  There  have 
been  many  definitions  of  art;  but  Words- 
worth said:  *That  is  good  art  which 
makes  the  beholder  wiser,  better  or  hap- 
pier. 

That  is  exceUent  doctrine. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Slicer  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club 
spoke  of  the  moral  ministry  of  pure  de- 
light. "The  most  of  the  people  in  this 
world,"  he  said,  "have  no  pure  delight. 
Heart  must  be  put  into  men.  .  .  .  I  think 
there  is  a  moral  ministry  of  the  stage  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  pure  delight  from 
highest  to  lowest." 

Since  that  memorable  speech  many 
plays  have  been  produced  in  America 
which  take  the  heart  out  of  men.  Worse 
than  that,  their  influence  is  to  weaken  the 
hold  upon  the  imaginaiion  of  that  which 
uplifts  and  ennobles.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  it  is  not  in  the  theme 
of  a  play  that  evil  may  consist,  or  even  in 
the  language  employed.  It  is  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  theme  is  devdoped,  in 
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the  moral  standpoint  of  the  dramatist. 
Evil  may  be  so  presented  as  to  do  great 
good.  It  may  strike  terror  to  the  heart, 
inspire  pity  and  sjrmpathy ,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  full  of  light  and  hope. 
The  finest  art  is  full  of  light  and  hope. 
But  much  of  the  so-called  art  given  on  our 
stage  and  in  our  books  has  in  it  darkness 
and  hopelessness,  cynical  mockeiy  of  that 
which  is  best,  most  worth  while. 

"With  the  fever  of  the  senses,"  says 
Joubert,  '*the  deUrium  of  the  passions, 
the  weakness  of  the  spirit;  with  the 
storms  of  the  passing  time,  and  with  the 
scourges  of  humanity — hunger,  thirst,  dis- 
honor, disease  and  death — authors  may 
go  on  as  long  as  they  will  making  novels 
which  shall  harrow  up  our  hearts;  but 
the  soul  says,  all  the  while, '  you  hurt  me.' " 

The  orchnary  melodrama  which  makes 
the  development  of  character  subordinate 
to  situation,  which  violates  probabiUty, 
and  presents  tawdiy  sentiment  in  a  man- 
ner which  gives  little  satisfaction  to  the 
lover  of  high  art,  receives  more  encourage- 
ment from  the  mass  of  the  people  than 
these  cynical  plays  that  hurt  the  soul. 

And  one  reason  why  the  drama  of  com- 
mon life  in  which  the  moral  point  is  eveiy- 
thing  has  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  sjrmpa- 
thies  and  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
that  common  life  is  full  of  happiness  as 
well  as  miseiy;  full  of  humor,  that  glor- 
ious gift  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  pathos; 
full  of  kindly  deeds  as  well  as  meannesses 
and  cruelties. 

As  for  the  farce,  we  all  believe  in  it.  It 
is  because  life  is  so  real,  and  grief  and  care 
so  sure,  that  we  must  sometimes  escape 
into  a  fantastic  r^on  whose  whimsical- 
ities are  out  of  touch  with  reaUties.  What 
would  we  do  without  the  laughter  which 
liberates  the  soul  ?  We  need  the  ministry 
of  pure  delight.  Nonsense  is  refreshing 
and  essential. 

But  when  the  farce  becomes  a  hybrid 
composition,  a  mixture  of  the  fantastic 
and  the  serious,  then  it  cannot  escape  the 
penalty  of  being  brought  before  the  same 
tribunal  which  passes  judgment  upon  the 
drama  in  its  more  pretentious  forms. 

The  majority  of  our  modem  farces 


possess  this  mixed  quality.  Hiei 
it  is  always  safe  to  remember  tin 
farce  is  healthful  when  it  rubs  c 
bloom  of  delicate  feeling;  wh^i  it 
the  s}rmpathies  and  throws  a  bligb 
one's  impulses  of  trust  and  revc 
when  it  makes  ridiculous  or  parodi 
holiest  feelings  of  the  human  heai 
noblest  aspirations,  travesties  sen 
and  dignity;  when  the  saciedn< 
human  ties  is  made  to  appear  coni 
ible,— ^in  brief,  when  it  treats  in  a  fl: 
manner  those  subjects  which  shoi 
treated  with  respect. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
cannot  be  exhilarating,  sparkling, 
oughly  laughable,  thoroughly  inter 
witiiout  the  laughter  bemg  di 
against  truth  and  honor  and  coi 
loyalty. 

From  the  Restoration  down,  I 
has  been  responsible  for  much  of  th 
radation  of  the  English  stage.  Ei 
has  much  to  be  ashamed  of,  due  to  1 
alone,  but  there  is  a  certain  strenj 
moral  fiber  which  seems  to  be  the 
right  of  the  English  and  the  Am 
people.  The  French  do  not  posst 
The  American,  with  all  his  access 
to  ideas,  his  catholicity  of  taste,  hu 
dom  from  insular  prejudice,  is  unt 
his  birthright  when  he  accepts  too  r 
the  French  mode  of  presenting  c 
things.  Many  of  the  light  comedic 
farces  which  have  come  from  Fran< 
unworthy  of  the  attention  they  ha 
ceived  here.  They  have  a  lightm 
touch,  a  cleverness,  a  sparkle  of  wit 
are  peculiarly  alluring,  but  they  ai 
healthful,  pernicious. 

Our  playwrights   should  not  stri 
model  their  own  work  upon  them. 
Ush  vulgarity  b  too  awkward  and  d 
to  be  artistic,  and  there  is  not  so 
danger  in  it.     But  from  England 
Mr.  Pinero's  latest  farce,  which,  ha 
has  proved  a  failure  in  this  countr 
Mr.  Pinero  would  but  remember  hi 
words  and  interpret  public  taste  at  its 
est.    "We  must  never  think  of  "m 
down  to  the  public,"  he  said,  several 
ago,  ''we  should  always  write  up,  t 
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ise  with  us.  There  are  two  ways 
terpietiiig  that  mysterious  quality 
Q  as  public  taste:  there  is  interpret- 
at  its  lowest  and  there  is  interpret- 
at  its  highest.    Interpret  it  at  its 

.  Pinero  is  not  the  first  man  whom 
kte,  iUusive  sophistry  has  deceived. 
.  Parkhurst  once  wrote:  "My  ac- 
tance  with  the  drama  in  its  present 
tion  is  derived  from  statements  of 
*r-goers,  from  newspaper  criticisms 
From  the  bill-boards.  I  have  also 
tly  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
hole  matter  thoroughly  with  one  of 
nost  distinguished  English  actors, 
has   frequently   made  professional 

to  America.  These  four  authori- 
each  in  its  own  way,  tell  substan- 
the  same  story,  and  leave  upon  my 

the  distinct  impression  that  if  the 
ican  theater  were  suddenly  to  omit 
s  vicious  Accompaniments,  and  to 

out  frankly  upon  the  ground  of  Un- 
ocal purity,  the  theater-going  world 
1  withdraw  in  impatient  disgust  and 
hole  business  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
rer  mside  of  a  month." 
lope  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  wrong.  I 
re  he  was. 

believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
ler  classes*'  in  America  patronize 
in   objectionable   plays   bcMi^use   of 

plays  having  something  to  recom- 
I  them  besides  their  vulgarities, 
nt  or  subtly  suggested.  Skilful  act- 
the  fame  of  actors,  the  prestige  of 
>nable  theaters,  gorgeous  scenery, 
:!tive    music — ^all    these    cause    the 

audiences. 

this  country  we  have  no  censorship 
e  stage,  other  than  an  enlightened 
refined  press-criticism.  Let  us  in- 
lat  that  criticism  does  its  duty.    Ed- 

the  people  to  be  less  complacent  in 
d  to  the  evil.  The  majority  of  peo- 
o  not  like  it.  Teach  them  to  be  less 
erent  to  their  moral  obligations, 
ery  season  some  of  our  magazines 
lost  hospitable  to  summaries  of  cur- 
theatrical  o£Ferings.  The  majority 
ese  summaries  emphasize  the  busi- 


ness-side of  the  subject,  and  pay  less 
attention  than  they  should  to  the  literary, 
artistic  and  ethical  qualities  of  the  plays 
produced.  When  a  writer  emphasizes 
this  business-side  to  the  extent  of  assert- 
ing that  a  dramatic  critic^  is  not  expected 
to  speak  the  whole  truth  about  a  certain 
production,  when  that  production  is  ad- 
vertised exclusively  in  the  periodical  in 
which  his  criticism  will  appear,  then  it  is 
time  that  the  pubHc  should  pause  in  its 
careless  acceptance  of  what  others  choose 
to  offer  it  and  think  seriously  of  this  ques- 
tira  of  stage  ethics. 

There  has  recently  been  manifest  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  writers  to 
deal  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
dramatic  criticism.  No  subject  could 
be  of  greater  importance;  and  it  is  an 
auspicious  sign  of  the  times  that  it  is  con- 
sidered worthy  of  discussion.  By  such 
discussion  its  range  will  be  widened,  its 
standard  will  be  raised  and  it  will  take 
higher  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Dithmar  once  said  that  the  dra- 
matic critic  usually  writes  with  the  under- 
standing and  tastes  of  his  readers  in  view 
and  to  say  therefore  that  the  aim  and  tone 
of  current  dramatic  criticism  should  be 
higher  and  more  serious  is  simply  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  general  public  ought 
to  be  more  serious  and  more  r^ned.  This 
is  b^ging  the  question,  reasoning  in  a  cir- 
cle. The  critic  should  lead  the  public, 
not  be  influenced  by  the  public's  indif- 
ference and  complacency.  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Archer  that  tiie  critic  must  be 
an  opportunist  and  take  the  drama  as  he 
finds  it.  No  reform  was  ever  effected  by 
the  opportunist.  He  is  a  useless  dog  on 
the  wheels  of  progress. 

The  critic  should  never  cease  to  use  all 
his  powers  of  reasoning  and  persuasion, 
even  his  powers  of  satire,  to  bring  the 
drama  up  to  a  higher  plane. 

The  responsibility  of  dramatic  criticism 
is  indeed  great.  It  must  be  strenuous, 
exacting,  free  from  frivolity  and  flippancy. 
Let  it  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  tyranny  of  tiie  flesh.  Let 
it  insist  that  our  dnunatists  take  a  health- 

♦  !%•  FonM,  JuIj,  1908. 
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ful  view  of  things,  that  their  interpreta- 
tion of  life  be  such  as  will  lift  up  rather 
than  debase,  as  will  guide  as  well  as  in- 
form; taking  account  indeed  of  the  sin 
and  shame  of  this  sad  and  weaiy  world 
but  presenting  that  sin  so  there  will  not 
be  contagion  nor  hopelessness  in  it.  Let 
it  insist  tiiat  our  plays  have  not  only  con- 
structive skill  and  literary  charm,  lumi- 
nous beauty  of  thought  and  of  expression, 
the  imaginative  and  the  poetic  quality  so 
essential  to  perfect  works  of  art;  but  that 
they  take  heed  to  a  certain  conmiand 
written  in  an  ancient  letter, — a  command 
that  we  are  to  think  on  the  whatsoever 
things  that  are  true,  that  are  honest,  that 
are  just,  that  are  pure,  that  are  lovely  and 
are  of  good  report.  There  is  virtue,  and 
there  is  praise  in  these  things. 

To  do  this  is  not  to  show  weakness. 
We  want  our  dramatists  to  show  strength. 
James  Huneker  does  well  to  warn  against 
what  has  been  called  feminism  in  litera- 
ture. Our  dramatists  need  to  have  a 
firm,  manly  grasp  of  life;  but  having 
this  grasp,  being  called  a  realist,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  dark  unbeau- 
tiful  themes  alone  should  occupy  the 
attention  and  these  themes  be  dealt  with 
in  a  sordid  manner^  unrelieved  by  those 
flashes  of  light  without  which  there  can 
be  no  convincing  truth.  Life  in  all  its 
phases  must  be  used,  but  it  must  be  treat- 
ed from  the  high  standpoint  of  the  man 
with  large  vision,  not  from  the  narrow 
slit  in  the  dark  cell  of  the  mocking  cjmic 
whose  view  is  limited  by  the  dust  heap 
in  front  of  that  narrow  sUt. 

Bronson  Howard  said  recently  that 
he  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  future 
history  of  the  American  drama,  but  it 
would  anyway  have  a  tremendous  power 
and  it  would  reflect  the  feelings  of  a  great 
people.  The  stage,  he  insisted,  should 
be  as  broad  as  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  people  could  reform  it  or  not 
as  they  choose. 

The  people  have  the  right  to  look  to 
the  managers  that  the  masterpieces  of 
English  dramatic  art  be  not  n^lected; 
that  that  which  is  best  and  brightest  and 
most  beautiful  in  foreign  drama, — in  fact 


the  best  that  is  thought  and  said  in  d 
whole  worid, — should  receive  hospitabi 
welcome;  and  that  American  interest 
American  life,  American  history  shoal 
receive  the  emphasis  of  their  appron 
not  the  problems  pecuUar  to  Bussi 
Gerpiany,  Italy,  but  the  problems  arisi 
out  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  ti 
American  life  that  touches  us  so  dosd 

The  people  have  it  in  their  power 
lend  their  support  to  those  actors,  pl« 
Wrights  and  managers  whose  artisti 
literary  and  ethical  standards  are  d 
highest,  whose  offerings  are  the  mo 
worthy. 

In  America  the  drama  will  not  be  see 
in  its  noblest  form  until  the  managemo 
of  affairs  is  not  monopolized  by  a  fr 
men,  especially  when  these  men  are  don 
inated  by  the  commercial  spirit,  and  ai 
not  men  of  wide  culture  and  high  ideal 
The  more  managers  there  are  and  di 
more  independence  th^  have,  the  betti 
will  it  be  for  the  drama;  the  better  wi 
the  people  be  served. 

Over  ten  years  ago,  Madame  Mod^esk 
b^an  talking  earnestly  and  forcibly  abov 
an  endowed  theater.  Since  then  it  ha 
been  discussed  a  great  deal.  Many  sug 
gestions  have  been  made,  some  wise 
others  wild  and  impractical. 

If  an  endowed  theater  ever  become 
a  reality  it  certainly  ought  to  be  unde 
the  management  that  will  be  in  harmmr 
with  American  ideals  and  needs. 

May  the  Fates  speed  the  day  when  th< 
Drama  will  be  seen  in  its  noblest  form 
when  it  will  not  fail  to  be  the  great  in 
terpreter  of  great  literature,  the  vivi< 
representation  of  great  art;  when  it 
humor  will  be  honest,  clean,  not  laddnj 
in  dignity;  its  reproduction  of  humai 
life  and  human  character,  truthful 
based  on  keen  observation  and  yet  po» 
sessing  what  Wordsworth  called  At 
**  breath,  the  finer  spirit  of  all  know 
ledge";  when  it  will  afford  genuine  anc 
healthful  recreation  to  a  discriviinatiiif 
and  refined  public  that  has  been  guded 
and  inspired  by  a  sdiolariy,  sincere  aiul 
independent  press  criticism. 

New  York.  Kknton  West. 


E  COMMERCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA:    A  MAGNIFI 
CENT  FIELD  NEGLECTED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Bt  Prof.  Fbsderic  M.  Noa. 


IE  RECENT  annoucement  in  the 
public  press  that  the  Hon.  John 
1;,  United  States  Minister  to  Pana- 
BLS  offered  various  sums,  to  be  d&- 
to  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  his- 
ad  development  of  the  southern  half 
New  World,  known  under  the  gen- 
ome of  Latin  America,  is  a  forcible 
jer  that  there  exists  another  Amer- 
esides  the  English-speaking  one  of 
Jnited  States  and  Canada,  well 
Y  of  serious,  intelligent  and  sym- 
ic  study. 

t  people  of  the  United  States  have 
wid^ened  since  the  close  of  the  late 
ith  Spain  to  the  fact  that  there  lies 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  Texas 
tinental  area  of  the  New  World 
r  by  1,511,567  square  miles  than 
nited  States,  Canada,  Alaska  and 
lawaiian  Islands  combined,  and 
ited  by  60,000,000  souls,  in  other 
,  by  a  population  three-fourths  as 
IS  that  of  the  United  States.  With- 
cnt  years  there  has  been  a  quick- 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico, 
Ed  America,  South  America  and  the 
Indies,  or,  in  other  words,  in  Latin 
!ca,  which  may  boast  of  a  Spanish 
Portuguese  civilization  more  than 
dred  years  older  than  that  of  Eng- 
n  the  United  States.  Chief  among 
fluences,  besides  the  late  war  with 
»  which  have  brought  this  result 
,  are  the  far-seeing  prophecy  and 
ion  of  that  great  American  states- 
the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  the 
IS  Venezuelan  message  of  President 
and,  resulting  in  arbitration  be- 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela; 
ui-American  Exposition  of  1001  in 
o,  and  the  beautiful  farewell  ad- 
of  the  lamented  and  martyr  Presi- 
nrilliam  McKinley. 


That  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Latin 
America,  is  of  immense  and  constantly- 
growing  value,  was  clearly  foreseen  by 
Mr.  Blaine,  then  Secretaiy  of  State,  who, 
in  his  address  of  welcome,  on  the  second 
of  October,  1880,  to  the  delegates  of  the 
International  American  Conference,  as- 
sembled in  Washington,  D.  C,  said: 

**  You  come  in  response  to  an  invitation 
extended  by  the  Prudent,  on  the  special 
authorization  of  Congress.  Your  pres- 
ence here  is  no  ordinaiy  event.  It  sig- 
nifies much  to  the  people  of  all  America 
to-day.  It  may  signify  far  more  in  the 
days  to  come.  No  conference  of  nations 
has  ever  assembled  to  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  territorial  possessions  so  vast  and 
to  contemplate  the  possibilities  of  a 
future  so  great  and  so  inspiring.  Those 
now  sitting  within  these  walls  are  em- 
powered to  speak  for  nations,  whose 
borders  are  on  both  the  great  oceans, 
whose  northern  limits  are  touched  by  the 
Arctic  waters  for  a  thousand  miles  beyond 
the  Strait  of  Behring,  and  whose  south- 
em  extension  furnishes  human  habita- 
tions farther  below  the  equator  than  is 
elsewhere  possible  on  the  globe." 

The  foregoing  warning  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
not  to  n^lect  Pan-American  commercial 
relations,  was  still  further  emphasized 
by  President  McKinley,  as  follows,  in  his 
memorable  farewell  address : 

**We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  secu- 
rity that  we  can  forever  sell  everything 
and  buy  little  or  nothing.  Reciprocity 
is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonder- 
ful industrial  development  under  the 
domestic  policy  now  firmly  established. 

**The  period  of  exdusiveness  is  past. 
The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce 
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is  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial 
wars  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good- 
will and  friendly  trade  relations  will  pre- 
vent  reprisals.  Redproaty  treaties  are 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times; 
measures  of  retaliation  are  not.  If»  per- 
chance, some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer 
needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and 
protect  our  industries  at  home,  why 
should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend 
and  promote  our  markets  abroad  ? 

''This  (Pan-American)  Exposition 
would  have  touched  the  heart  of  that 
American  statesman  whose  mind  was 
ever  alert  and  thought  ever  constant  for 
a  larger  conunerce  and  a  truer  fraternity 
of  the  republics  of  the  New  Worid.  His 
broad  American  spirit  is  felt  and  mani- 
fested here. 

''He  needs  no  identification  to  an  as- 
semblage of  Americans  anywhere,  for 
the  name  of  Blaine  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Pan-American  movement, 
which  finds  here  practical  and  substan- 
tial expression. 

"Let  us  ever  remember  that  our  in- 
terest is  in  concord,  not  conflict;  and 
that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  vic- 
tories of  peace,  not  those  of  war." 

In  spite  of  these  words  of  admonition 
from  two  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
America,  it  is  highly  mortifying  to  turn 
to  the  latest  report,  that  of  1904,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and 
to  perceive  how  utteriy  unsatisfactory 
American  conmierdal  relations  are  with 
the  whole  of  Latin  America,  a  vast  ter- 
ritory lying  dose  at  hand,  on  the  won- 
derful American  continent  and  its  ad- 
joining islands.  It  is  astonishing  that 
the  keen  and  alert  Yankee  should  fail  to 
realize  the  importance  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can conunerce,  the  more  so,  since  it  may 
be  had  without  the  shedding  of  one  single 
drop  of  human  blood,  and  without  the 
wholesale  butchery  and  murder  now 
raging  in  the  purple-stained  Far  Orient 
According  to  the  latest  available  compar- 
ative statistics,  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
Latin  America  with  the  entire  worid  was» 


in  round  numbers,  for  the  year  190i, 
$1,198,000,000  against  $728,000,000  tor 
the  Far  East,  namely,  China,  Japan  axid 
the  Philippines,  or,  in  other  woids,  over 
sixty  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  that 
coveted  trade  which  has  plunged  two  of 
the  great  powers  of  mankind  in  dewDy 
conflict  The  foreign  commerce  of 
Latin  America  is  ncauiy  one-half  that 
of  the  United  States,  while  that  of  the 
Far  Orient  is  less  than  one-third.  Man- 
over,  Latin  American  conuneroe  is  des- 
tined to  become  infinitely  more  valuaUe 
when  the  Panama  canal  shaU  have  been 
completed  and  opened,  and  shall  make 
the  two  Americas,  Anglo  and  Latm- 
American,  the  great  industrial  emp<mam 
of  the  worid. 

The  following  graphical  charts,  car^ 
fully  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  report 
mentioned  above,  will  convey  a  veiy 
dear  idea  of  the  volume  of  Li^in-Amer- 
ican  foreign  trade  for  190£,  and  the  pro- 
portion handled  by  the  United  States. 
The  first  chart  submitted  below  is  a 
comparative  table  of  the  total  foreign 
conunerce  of  the  United  States  ($i2,870,- 
4^23,000)  as  contrasted  with  that  of  LatiD 
America  ($1,198,000,000)  and  that  of 
the  Far  East  ($71^8,000,000).  The  taUc 
speaks  for  itself,  and  shows  the  greater 
value  of  Latin-American  foreign  trade 
as  compared  with  the  combined  inter- 
national commerce  of  China,  Ji^pan  and 
the  Philippines. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  total  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Latin  America, 
for  19012,  and  the  United  States  trade 
with  that  continent  and  adjoining  islands. 

The  third  chart,  which  is  self-explan- 
atory, reveals,  for  the  year  1902,  the  total 
exports  of  the  leading  Latin-American 
republics  and  the  export  trade  of  each 
with  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  and  last  chart  showing  the 
total  imports,  for  the  same  year,  of  these 
republics,  and  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  each,  also  needs  no 
explanation 

These  charts  plainly  reveal,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  are  concenied,  a  most 
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^▲RATIVS  TABLE  8HOWINO  THB  TOTAL  FORXION  OOMMKRCB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES, 
JLTIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  FAB  BAST  (CHINA,  JAPAN  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES).    1902. 

{^rom  Me  Vlttted  States  BurttM  qf  BaHitkit  IML) 


Foreign  Commerce  of  tbe  United  State*. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  Latin  America. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  ttae  Tmx  But, 


Sedar  \  entaammUt  «lte,Mt,Mt,  or,  BpMt  lMiA.liidl«tod 


fiactoiy     commeicial 

i-dbeet      To  guard, 

r»  against  any  possi- 

>r,  it  is  worth  while  to 

!» in  detail,  the  figures 

Jnited  States  Bureau 

sties.     The  total  ex- 

f  Latin  America  for 

r  i§02  were,  in  round 

rs,  (718,384,000.    Of 

nendous  export  trade 

^  worid,  $286,792,000, 

ftbout  one-third,  came 

[Tnited  States.    Dur- 

!  same  year,  the  im- 

into   Latin  America 

[  the  enormous  figure 

1,660,000,  df   which 

t  the  United   States 

uted  only  $114,636,- 

less  than  one-fourth. 

;  a  rapid  survey  of  the  leading 

ijnerican  countries, — one  may  be- 

h  Mexico, — ^the  statistics  of  1902 

ised  as  a  basis  of  analysis.    The 

of  that  highly-prosperous  country 
75,575,000,  of  which  $57,478,000, 
per  cent.,  were  exported  to  the 

States.  The  imports  of  Mexico 
U  countries  were  $62,229,000,  the 

States  contributing  $89,017,000, 
»er  cent.  This  is  a  fairly  satisfac- 
owing,  although  there  is  room  for 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE  SHOW- 
INO  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
OF  LATIN  AMERICA,  AND 
UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH 
THAT  CONTINENT.    1902. 

Exports  of  Latin  America. 


Portion  exported  to  tlie  n.S. 


Imports  of  Latin  Amerioa. 


Contributed  by  the  U.S. 


much-needed  improvement, 
considering  that  Mexico  lies 
in  dose  proximity  to  the 
United  States,  with  which  it 
is  linked  by  several  inter- 
national railway-lines,  while 
others  are  now  under  con- 
struction on  the  Mexican  Pa- 
cific seaboard.  The  bulk  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Cuba 
(justly  called  **the  key  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico**)  is  natur- 
ally, for  geographical  and 
political  reasons,  with  the 
United  States,  Cuban  sugar 
and  tobacco  being  mainly 
consumed  in  that  great 
market  The  entire  ex- 
ports of  Cuba  were  $77,- 
849,000,  80  per  cent  of 
which  amount  or  $02,758,- 
000,  came  to  the  United  States.  Thetotal 
imports  of  Cuba  were  $58,826,000,  the 
United  States  contributing  $25,714,000, 
or  44  per  cent. 

The  area  of  that  magnificent  Latin- 
American  republic,  Brazil,  of  the  tropical 
and  South  Temperate  zone,  is  almost  as 
vast  as  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
combined.  The  total  exports  of  Brazil 
with  all  countries  were  $177,823,000,  of 
which  there  came  to  the  United  States 
$71,588,000,   or  considerably  less  than 
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Imports  from  U.S. 


Imports  of  Brastl. 


Imports  of  Mexico. 


Imports  of  Cuba. 


Imports  of  OhUe. 


Imports  of  Uruguay. 
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alf .  The  imports  of  Brazil  were 
288,000,  of  which  the  insigmficant 
on  of  $11,156,000,  or  less  than  10 
ent.,  was  contributed  by  the  United 


3. 


e  next  laigest  Latin-American  re- 
c  to  Brazil  is  the  splendid  south 
»1  and  temperate  Argentine  Be- 
c,  in  extent  nearly  twice  that  of 
a,  and  about  one-third  of  the  con- 
tal  part  of  the  United  States.  Out 
area,  four  states  as  laige  as  the  state 
5xas  might  be  conveniently  carved, 
total  exports  of  the  Argentine  Be- 
c  were  $178,205,000,  of  which  $9,- 
30,  or  only  about  5  per  cent.,  reached 
K>rts  of  the  United  States.  The 
!  imports  of  Argentina  were  $99,- 
OO;  of  this  profitable  commerce  the 
d  States  supplied  $12,888,000,  or 
ban  18  per  cent  This  showing  is 
e  more  deplorable  when  one  takes 
ccount  that  the  Argentine  Bepublic, 
ts  eneigetic  neighbor  Chile,  is  justly 
led  as  one  of  the  most  progressive, 
erous  and  enlightened  republics  of 
America.  Eminent  authorities 
frequently  and  conclusively  proved 
\jnerican  manufactures  require,  for 
Fuller  development,  aU  the  raw  hides 
w€)ol  Argentina  can  supply,  while 
»000  Argentines,  largely  of  the  best 
of  Europe,  would  be  only  too  glad 
ve  American-manufactured  products 
change,  if  only  offered  to  them  on 
vantageous  terms  as  those  of  Euro- 
competitors. 

lie,  another  extremely  prosperous 
progressive  South  American  countiy, 
n  area  considerably  larger  than  the 
of  Texas.  In  1902,  she  sent  to  all 
nds  of  the  worid  $67,846,000  worth 
ports,  of  which  amount  the  United 
\  received  $8,775,000,  or  a  trifle  over 
»er  cent.  Her  entire  imports  were 
$6,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
buted  $5,254,000,  or  less  than  10 
ent. 

e  Bepublic  of  Uruguay,  not  without 
1  called  ^The  Switzerland  of  Latin 
ica,"  possessing,  like  its  great  neigh- 


bor, Argentina,  an  abundance  of  raw 
hides  needed  in  American  industries, 
which,  with  equitable  trade  arrangements, 
she  would  readily  exchange  for  American 
manufactures,  sends  $88,656,000  worth 
of  exports  to  all  foreign  countries,  of 
which  the  United  States  receives  $2,004,- 
000,  or  about  six  per  cent  The  entire 
imports  of  Uruguay  are  $24,565,000, 
the  United  States  contributing  $2,148,- 
000,  or  less  than  eight  per  cent 

The  trade  of  the  Central  American 
Bepublics,  in  view  of  their  dose  geo- 
graphical position  to  the  Panama  canal 
route,  is  destined  to  become  highly  valued 
and  coveted.  At  present,  their  total 
exports  amount  to  ^,821,000,  of  which 
only  $9,400,000,  or  42  per  cent,  reach 
the  United  States.  The  combined  im- 
ports of  these  five  republics  amount  to 
$18,914,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
ccmtributes  $6,027,000,  or  48  per  cent 

As  regards  the  balance  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, it  has  a  total  export  trade  of  $85, 
609,000,  only  $20,112,000,  or  consider- 
ably less  than  one-fourth,  reaching  the 
United  States.  The  imports  of  the  same 
portion  of  Latin  America  have  a  value  of 
$60,069,000,  the  United  States  furnish- 
ing $12,482,000,  or  about  one-fifth. 

To  the  reflecting  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, the  deplorable  neglect  of  his  com- 
mercial opportunities  with  twenty  repub- 
lics of  the  New  Worid,  who  are  his  next^ 
door  neighbors,  cannot  fail  to  be  morti- 
fying to  his  pride.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries already  possess  railroads  across  the 
highest  chains  of  the  lofty,  snow-clad 
Andes  which  are  amomp  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  engineerii^skiU.  Other 
extensive  and  difficult  railway-systems 
are  either  under  construction  in  various 
parts  of  Latin  America,  or,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  will  be  commenced  and 
as  rapidly  as  physical  obstacles  wiU  per- 
mit, be  pushed  on  to  completion.  ^V^en 
once  the  Panama  canal  shall  have  been 
opened,  it  will  become  the  main  arteiy 
of  the  vast  and  growing  commerce  of  th^ 
southern  half  of  the  New  Worid,  the 
lion's  share  of  whidi  will  still  remain  in 
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the  hands  of  Europe,  unless  the  United 
States  flJiall  bestir  themsdves  vigorously 
and  intelfigently  to  capture  at  least  a 
fair  proportion  of  it. 

To  understand  deariy  why  Europe,  and 
not  the  United  States,  is  in  almost  abso- 
lute control  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Latin  America,  one  must  not  shrink  from 
facing  certain  disagreeable  truths.  Itisan 
unfortunate  fact  that  most  Americans 
are  watching  too  closely  the  gigantic  con- 
flict in  the  Far  Orient,  to  Uie  complete 
neglect  of  their  interests  with  Mexico, 
South  America  and  other  parts  of  Latin 
America,  the  control  of  whose  ever-ex- 
panding commerce  would  be  of  infinitdy 
more  value  to  the  United  States  than  that 
of  the  Far  Asiatic  East  Anglo-American 
conceit  is  not  yet  ready  to  admit  that,  in 
spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  a  noble 
civilization  is  steadily  and  silently  devel- 
oping in  the  portion  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphm  originaUy  colonized  by  the  Span- 
idi  and  the  Portuguese.  There  exists 
among  Americans  a  wholly  unwarranted 
distrust  as  to  the  general  honesty  and 
sense  of  fair  play  of  their  Latin  American 
brethren,  lie  latter  are  keenly,  and 
even  absurdly,  sensitive  in  matters  of 
honor.  Their  methods  are  often  lax, 
but  they  will  beggar  themselves  to  the 
point  of  starvation  m  order  ultimatdy 
to  pay  eveiy  cent  of  their  honest  debts. 
It  is  quite  true  that  their  environment 
and  centuries  of  evil  training  and  condi- 
tions render  too  many  Latin-Americans 
unpunctual  in  keeping  appointments, 
extravagant  and  lavish  in  their  tastes, 
easy-going  in  their  ways,  and  dilatory 
about  the  repayment  of  their  obligations. 
Such  habits  are  the  cause  of  endless 
friction  in  business  deaHngs  with  their 
English-speaking  neighbors  of  the  United 
States,  whose  brusque  manners  and  direct 
ways  make  them  impatient  with  the  Lat- 
in-American temperament.  As  an  in- 
evitable result  of  mutual  misunderstand- 
ings, and  for  want  of  ordinary  tact,  valu- 
able trade  is  lost  because  American  ex- 
porting and  commission  houses  are  simply 
too  careless  and  indi£Ferent  to  exert  them- 


sdves  to  take  the  necessary  stq)s  to 
it,  and,  accordingly,  their  com] 
in  Europe  profit  enoraMMisIy  b; 
ccdossal  blunders.  American 
facturing  and  commercial  firms  gc 
send  down  to  such  a  metropolis  as 
Ayres,  which  has  neariy  a  million 
itants,  representatives,  dromme: 
traders  who  have  no  proper  traini 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  lai 
or  have  a  veiy  superficial,  sm; 
knowledge  of  it,  are  lacking  in  t 
courtesy,  and  receive  such  a  smaU 
salary  that  they  can  scarcdy  ek< 
respectable  living.  When  they  ei 
to  catch  some  of  the  profitable  tra 
stantly  flowing  into  European 
they  find  themjsdves  tied  down  I 
instructions  to  do  no  business  ex 
a  strictly  cash  basis.  The  British, 
or  German  representative,  on  th 
hand,  who  is  a  sharp  and  exper 
of  human  nature,  conforms  to  the  ( 
of  the  country  in  which  he  is  sti 
extends  to  a  reputable  firm  in 
Ayres  or  Valparaiso  a  year's  a 
necessary,  and  bnngs  to  the  home 
lishment  in  Great  Britain,  Fra 
Grermany  a  rushing  and  extremel 
itable  business  with  Latin  Ameri< 
addition  to  having  carte  Uanche  i 
duct  affairs  in  whatever  manner  he 
will  best  promote  the  interests  of  h 
he  receives  a  large  salary,  not  od 
he  may  properiy  advertise  his  wai 
live  in  a  style  befitting  his  position. 
Another  very  serious  obstrud 
the  expansion  of  American  trad 
Latin  America,  is  the  extremely 
entific  customs  tariff  of  the  United 
Reflecting  protectionists  have  loi 
ognized  the  heavy  handicap  it  plaa 
American  commerce,  and  are  well 
that  Grermany  and  France,  high] 
tective  countries  like  the  Unit^ 
are  far-sighted  enough  to  arrang 
tariffs  so  that  the  duties  fall  upon  f 
products,  while  raw  materials,  s 
wool  and  hides,  are  admitted  free  c 
the  very  reverse  of  the  policy  of  tl 
ted  States.    The  feeling  in  favor 
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reciprocity  both  with  Canada  and 
tin-American  republics  is  gaining 
b  every  day.  Within  the  last 
•five  years,  the  greatest  American 
len  have  repeatedly  brought  the 

to   the   attention   of   Congress; 

these  statesmen  are  Presidents 
d,  Arthur,  Harrison,  McKinley, 
elt,  aU  Republican,  and  President 
jid,  Democratic.  In  spite  of  the 
mi  action  of  the  United  States 
in  rejecting  or  shelving  Pan-Amer- 
dlprocal  treaties,  the  tide  cannot 
ch  longer  stemmed,  and  the  day 
t  be  far  distant  when  the  United 
wiU  have  equitable  and  mutually 
ageous  trade  arrangements  with 
I  these  vast  sections  of  the  West- 
misphere. 

nost  English-speaking  Americans 
»iy  vague  and  hazy  ideas  of  Latin 
a,  it  may  be  well  to  define  the 
lactly.  By  Latin  America  is  meant 
eater  and  southern  half  of  the  New 

stretching  from  below  the  Rio 
^  the  boundary-line  between  the 

States  and  Mexico,  through 
five  d^rees  of  latitude,  or  more 
X  thousand  miles,  down  to  Cape 
A  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
a.  It  comprises  the  enormous 
'  8,698,938  square  miles,  a  conti- 
territory  vaster  by  over  1,500,000 
miles  than  the  combined  areas  of 
lited  States,  Canada,  Alaska  and 
.  Its  northern  limit,  in  Mexico, 
the  North  Temperate  2iOne;  its 
n  extremity,  at  Cape  Horn,  in 
Eititude  56  d^rees  below  the  equa- 
nost  touches  the  frozen  waters  of 
itarctic  ocean.  Latin  America, 
re,  lies  in  four  zones.  North  Tem- 

North  Torrid,  South  Torrid  and 

Temperate.  Its  geographical 
1,  and  varied  surface  and  topog- 
;ive  it  an  infinite  variety  of  climate, 
ithed  by  the  Grulf  of  Mexico  and 
two  great  oceans,  the  Atlantic,  on 
t  and  the  Pacific,  on  the  west.  Its 
t  width,  across  Peru  and  Brazil, 
i  five  thousand  miles.    Along  the 


western  or  Pacific  slope,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain system  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  continued  through  Mexico  and 
Central  America  down  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  From  the  Isthmus,  still  skirt- 
ing the  Pacific  coast,  the  towering  Andes, 
in  magnitude  and  loftiness  rivaling  the 
Himalayas  of  India,  take  their  origin  and 
extend  4,500  miles,  until  they  terminate 
in  the  rock-ribbed  and  dangerous  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  in  Cape  Horn,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America. 
Their  snowy  and  inaccessible  peaks  are 
many,  chief  among  them  being  Mount 
Popocatapetl  in  Mexico,  Chimborazo  in 
Ecuador,  Sorata  (27,000  feet  above  sea- 
level)  in  Bolivia,  and  Aconcagua,  between 
Chile  and  Argentina,  25,000  feet. 

From  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
stretch,  for  several  thousand  miles,  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  the  dense,  extensive 
tropical  plains  and  valleys  and  forests  of 
Brazil  and  Venezuela.  In  that  r^on 
flow  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  river, 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  b  about  four 
thousand  miles  long,  and  next  to  the  com- 
bined Missouri  and  Mississippi,  the  long- 
est river  in  the  worid.  Farther  south- 
ward in  South  America,  lying  partly  in 
the  South  Torrid  2iOne,  and  partly  in  the 
South  Temperate,  also  east  of  the  Andes, 
extend  the  vast  pampas  or  prairies  of  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay  and  a  portion  of  south- 
em  Brazil,  a  r^on  teeming  with  wheat- 
fields,  extensive  cattle  and  horse-ranches, 
sheep-farms,  and,  in  the  tropical  part, 
with  sugar-plantations.  Here,  mainly 
from  north  to  south,  an  immense  r^on 
is  drained  by  the  river  system  of  the  ma- 
jestic Rio  de  la  Plata,  near  the  mouth  of 
which  are  situated  the  two  great  commer- 
cial and  maritime  emporiums  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Montevideo. 

Such  a  continent  as  Latin  America, 
with  that  dream  of  the  centuries,  the 
Panama  canal,  within  the  realm  of  prac- 
tical realization,  has  a  wonderful  future 
before  it,  exceeding  the  golden  dreams  of 
the  Spanir:r?ortu^rese  conqueron. 
Its  geographical  position  and  vaned  sur- 
face render  it  citable  of  laisiiig  all  the 
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agricultural  staples  and  productions  of  portant  to  claim  their  earnest  attod 

both  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  zones,  than  the  taking  of  steps  to  pFcrait  < 

Its  gigantic  mountains,  as  yet  only  im-  ored  troops,  entrusted  with  the  [ho 

perfectly  explored,  are  an  inexhaustible  tion  of  life  and  proper^,  from  attenc 

storehouse  of  all  the  metals,  both  precious  the  inauguration  of  a  president.    E 

and  common,  such  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  the  thoroughly-abused   Fresident  C> 

copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  manganese  of  Venemela  is  so  deeply  intercsteii 

and  tin.     The  diamond  mines  of  Braiil  universal  education  that  he  has  socc 

are    world-famed,    while    the    extensive  fully  established  schools  in  the  trof 

nitrate  beds  of  Chile  constitute  one  of  the  plains  and  jun^es  of  that  repuUic,  < 

diief  sources  of  wealth  of  that  prosperous  a  territory  where  towns  ore  often  sev 

r^ublic.       Coffee,     india-rubber,     hard  hundred  milea  apart,  so  that  to-day 

woods,  capable  of  a  high  poUsh,  cocoa,  children  of  the  rugged  UaneroM  or  pli 

tobacco  and  sugar  are  annually  exported,  men  are  enjoying  the  advantages  t 

in  enormous  quantities,  from  Latin  Amer-  common -school  education. 

ica.  Civilization,  learning,  the  arts  and 

The  progress  of  that  vast  continent  in  dustries   flourish   in   portions    of   L 

industry  and  enlightenment  is  far  more  America  where  the  majoiity  oi  the 

advanced    than   the   average   American,  habitants  have  colored  skins.     A  si 

owing   to   his   inherited   prejudices   and  ing  example  of  this  is   Mexico,   wi 

complete  ignorance  of  the  subject,  is  will-  thirteen    million    inhabitants    are    q 

ing  to  concede.    The  six^  million  in-  largely   Indians,  or  with   Tnjian   bl< 

habitants  of  Latin  America  are  very  far  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  progress 

from  being,  for  the  most  part,  wild  sav-  virile,  and  prosperous  r^ubhcs  of  C 
ages,  barbarians,  or  mongrels,  although  -  and  Aigentiiut,  with  a  combined  pc 

it  is  true  that,  in  the  most  backward  and  lation  <^  over  ei^t  million  inhabita 

unexplored    portions    of    that    extensive  contain  mostly  a  pure  white  race  of  1^ 

r^on,  there  are  an  undetermined  num-  ish  descendants,  r^nforced  by  the  c 

b^  of  savages  and  others  low  down  in  stantly   increasing   flood    of   immign 

the  scale  of  civilization.     This  is  a  con-  from  Italy,  Spain,  Germany  and  ot 

dition  from  which  even  the  United  States  European  countries, 

are  by  no  means  free.     Whatever  other  According  to  the  most  authentic 

shortcomings  Latin-Americans  may  have,  ures  obtainable,  Latin  America  has 

they    are    free    from    the    reproach    of  urban  population  of  8,000,000.     Sfie '. 

lynchings,  they  have  no  governors  so  be-  two  great  metiopoli,  Buenos  Ayres  f 

nighted  as  to  be  ashamed  of  permitting  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whose  combined  pc^ 

negro  military  companies  to  attend  pies-  tion  is  equal  to  that  of  Chicago,  ot  net 

idential  inaugurations,  and  they  would  half  that  of  Greater  New  York.     No  1 

not  dream   of   refusing   hospitality   and  than  four  of  her  cities  of  the  second  rai 

hotd  acconmiodations  to  a  noble  bene-  each   with  over  250,000  souls,   have 

factor  and  cultured   philanthropist  like  united  pc^Hilation  about  equal  to  that 

Booker  T.  Washington,  simply  because  Philaddphia.     Of  important  sei4xnts  i 

his  skin  happens  to  be  black  instead  of  cities  each  having  from  100,000  to  \'i 

white.     The  problem  of  the  races  is  be-  000,  she  possesses  seven.     She  has  ■ 

ing  satisfactorily  solved  in  Latin  America,  no  fewer  than  twenfy-<Kie  cities,  some 

to  whose  shores  a  constant  stream  of  £u-  them   important   ptnts   and   centeis 

ropean  inmugrants  is  annually  arriving,  trade,  witii  a  population  ranging  betw< 

Compulsory  public  education  is  accom-  50,000   and    80,000.     Finally,    of   tb 

[dishing  wonders  in'  lifting  up  the  Latin-  bdow  50,000  and  not  less  dian  C0,< 

American  masses.     The  chief  rulers  of  eadi.  there  are  wttfun  her  confines 

Latin  Amoica  find  something  more  im-  many  as  thiity-MTCo. 
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le  chief  cities  of  Latin  America  corn- 
most  favorably  with  the  best  of  the 
ed  States  and  Canada.  Buenos 
s,  the  metropolis  of  the  Argentine 
ublic,  with  a  cosmopolitan  popula- 
gathered  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
I,  has  dose  upon  one  miUion  souls, 
on  account  of  its  general  culture,  is 
stimes  called  the  Paris  of  Latin 
rica.  Its  commerce  with  the  en- 
dvilized  world  is  tremendous,  its 
it,  hides,  wool  and  frozen  meat  reach- 
is  far  as  Australia.  It  is  connected 
ailway  with  the  most  distant  parts 
lie  Ai^eutine  Republic,  which  may 
eached  in  luxurious  Pullman  cars, 
it  has  eveiy  promise  of  becoming  a 
t  manufacturing  dty. 
ie  capital  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
fidO  inhabitants),  is  situated  on  the 
idid  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
becoming  a  dty  of  diversified  indus- 
In  IMO,  it  had  forty-three  cotton 
tries,  with  10,100  looms  and  288,066 
lies.  Its  woolen-mills  for  doths, 
teb,  rugs  and  felts  are  important, 
?etropoUs,  near  Rio,  there  are  two 
mills.  In  addition  to  its  domestic  in- 
ries,  Rio  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
two  maritime  ports  of  Brazil,  and  has 
mendous  international  commerce, 
tlparaiso,  situated  on  the  Padfic, 
the  prindpal  port  of  the  republic  of 
;,  is  anotiier  center  of  dvilization, 
has  an  energetic  population  of  182,- 
engaged  in  417  industrial  estabUsh- 
ts  which  in  1895  consumed  $7,000,- 
ivorth  of  raw  material,  and  employed 
16  operatives;  these  factories  had 
steam-engines  of  altogether  1,766 
j-power.  The  most  important  of 
\  establishments  were  sugar-refineries, 
«rorks,  breweries,  carriage  and  cart- 
is,  sawmills,  and  works  for  machine- 
ing.  In  1902,  an  English  company 
gd  a  cotton-factorv. 


The  Washington  City  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica is,  perhaps,  Santiago  de  Chile,  the 
capital  of  that  republic,  with  magnificent 
parks  and  avenues,  and  the  palatial  res- 
idences of  millionaires. 

The  marvdous  progress  of  Mexico 
City  within  recent  years  is  so  familiar  to 
most  intelligent  Americans  that  there  is 
no  need  to  dwdl  upon  it  at  length. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  and  impar- 
tiaUy  studied  the  histoiy  and  develop- 
ment of  I^tin  America  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed that,  in  spite  of  her  admitted 
defects  and  shortcomings,  she  is  worthy 
of  the  respect,  sympathy  and  even  ad- 
miration of  aU  liberty-loving  Americans. 
Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  she  came 
out  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  medieval- 
ism, misrule  and  oppression;  for  fifteen 
years,  from  1810  to  1825,  fought  a  titanic 
and  colossal  struggle  for  her  liberty  and 
independence,  and,  once  politically  free, 
grappled  bravdy  with  the  problems  of 
her  destiny.  She  successfuUy  solved  the 
race  question,  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence the  value  of  orderly,  strong  and  con- 
stitutional government,  overcame  im- 
perialism and  absolutism  of  the  worst 
sort,  devdoped  her  industries  to  a  won- 
derful extent,  gave  encouragement  to 
the  builders  of  railways  which  are  tri- 
umphs of  engineering  skiU,  welcomed 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  finaUy  paved 
the  way  for  the  universal  education  of 
the  masses.  She  stands  to-day  in  the 
forerank  of  the  advocates  of  peace  and 
arbitration,  Chile  and  Argentina,  as 
brave  in  war  as  they  are  strong  in  peace, 
having  within  recent  years  taken  prac- 
tical steps  to  submit  a  vexatious  boundary 
dispute  of  seventy  years'  standing  con- 
cerning thdr  respective  frontiers  to  ar- 
bitration, and  having  already  materially 
reduced  their  armies  and  navies. 

Frederic  M.  Noa. 

Maiden,  Mass. 
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JUGGLING  WITH  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ABOUT  TRAN& 
PORTATION;   OR,  HOW  THE  RAILWAY  INTERESTS 
AND  THEIR  SPECIAL-PLEADERS  ARE  SEEK- 
ING TO  DECEIVE  THE  PEOPLE.* 

Br  W.  G.  JosRNB. 


NUMEROUS  interviews  and  articles  foregoing  which  does  not  openly  go  bi 

on  the  railroad  rate  question  in  ther  than  to  affect  to  bdieve  that  nil 

advocacy  of  the  ultra-railroad  side  of  are  low  enough,  are  fairly  distributed  an 

that  controversy  have  of  late  appeared  **  are  substantially  maintained,''  and  th 

in  press  and  magazine.    Of  these,  three,  there  is  no  occasion  to  give  the  Intents 

for  widely  different  reasons,  have  been  Commerce  Commission  enlarged  powa 

brought  to  more  or  less  prominent  notice  The  second  were  a  series  of  articles  1 

and  are  here  specially  referred  to  because  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  in  Freight^  a  pii 

of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  their  dis-  lication  devoted  to  transportation  que 

cussion  to  elucidate  some  phases  of  the  tions.    Mr.    ^i^mmo's    ajtides    showt 

"  rate  question  "  that  ought  to  reach  pub-  considerable  shrewdness  and  intdlectn 

lie  notice.  merit,  if  not  ultimate  substance,  but  mi 

The  first  in  order  and  importance  was  be  said  to  have  been  prominently  disti 

an  interview  with  Mr.  James  J.   Hill,  guished  by  such  evident  bias  in  favor 

President  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail-  die  appreciative  vested  interest  as  to  n 

road.    Mr.  BKU's  expression  on  any  sub-  them  of  aU  scientific  value  and  raid 

ject,  because  of  his  unquestioned  ability  idle  any  suspicion  of  fro  bono  piMieo. 

and  the  commanding  position  which  he  The  third  and  latest  conununicatic 

occupies,  is  always  a  matter  of  interest,  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  N(m 

In  the  pending  discussion,  his  views  com-  America  Review  for  Februaiy  and  wi 

mand    special    attention    because    they  credited    to    W.    Morton    Grinnell. 

typify  the  position  of  those  who  resent  derives  its  main  sanction  from  the  sul 

any  and   aJl  governmental  interference  stantial   character  of  the   magazine  i 

with  the  autocratic  power  of  the  railway  which  it  appeared, 
magnate,   and   who  would   abolish  the 

Interstate    Commerce   Commission    and  '* 

aU  attempts  at  governmental  supervision  Mr.    Hill,    among    other    interestiii 

and   regulation.    President   Spencer,   of  statements,  was  credited  with  the  follow 

the    Southern    Railway,    who    recently  i^g    statistical    comparison    of    **Grw 

appeared  on  behalf  of  numerous  railroads  Northern "  traffic  and  the  plausible  h\ 

before  a  congressional  committee,  may  misleading  suggestion  theiein  containec 
be  considered  as  a  milder  edition  of  the 

1882.  1001 

♦  RailroiiHn,  in  common  with  their  stodcs,  are  the     Miles  of  road 1,007  5,A 

subject  of  constant  manipulation  by  Wall-street     Tons  of  frei^t  hauled 1,007,5S8    16,148,0' 

nunblers,  among  whom  may  be  dassed  poany  of     Revenue  per  ton  mile 2JS1  cents     .857  cen 

uie  controlling  forces  of  the  transportation  interests.     Average  tons  per  train 117.27  440.' 

Owinp  to  this  deplorable  fact,  stock-<)uotations  are     Average  tons  per  car 5.70  \%X 

likewise  subject  to  constant  fluctuations.    As  con- 
siderable time  must  of  necessity  elapse  between  the  Based  on  the  1908  per  ton  mile,  M 

prq>aration  of  an  article  for  a  monthly  magazme     tt*ii  is.  j.         j     i:       -    t :  i^i.     a 

kSite^pubhcation,itissugRMted,intheintostof  HiU  figures  out  a  reduction  m freight  rati 

accuracy,  that  wherever  m  this  artide  a  present  for  the  year  on  the  per  ton  mile  of  IBS 

stodt^uototion  is  giv«i,  it  be  taka  as  reforaff  ^f  ^^^^  fifty-nine  miUion  dollars, 

to  the  high-water-mark  quotatioiis  for  the  present  ^^^             ^            .              .            i 

year.  The   past   quarter  century,   howeve 
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been  particularly  replete  with  the 
lopment  of  vast  economies  in  pro- 
ion  and  distribution  everywhere*  and 

>  field  greater  than  in  that  of  trans- 
ition. This  has  quite  generaUy,  es- 
illy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill's  road, 

coupled  with  a  marvelous  develop- 
i  of  tributaiy  territory.  The  enor- 
3  increase  in  tonnage  shown,  over- 
mingly  referable  to  the  territory 
red  by  the  original  mileage,  is  proof 
ive  of  the  wonderful  growth,  while 
Qcreased  car  and  train  load  are  dem- 
titions  of  the  mechanical  progress 
e  age  and  yet  are  but  an  incident  in 
(portation  improvement. 

>  wonder  the  average  rate  per  ton 
nile  was  reduced  from  2.51  cents  in 
to  .857  cents  in  1908.  The  remark- 
fact,  however,  remains  that,  not- 
standing    these    vast    improvements 

economies  have  been  particulariy 
increasingly  marked  in  the  latter 
of  the  period  named,  there  has, 
1890,  been,  in  the  main,  no  com- 
(urate  reduction  of  rates  on  either 
Hill's  own  road  or  those  parallel 
}  over  which  he  exerts  a  controlling 
snce.  The  tendency  to  hold  firmly 
e  old  rates  is  even  more  marked  with 
ence  to  the  tarifiPs  in  the  older  sections 
e  country.  Indeed,  the  general  aver- 
>{  freight-rates  has  been  substantiaUy 
ased  in  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
t  reductions  have  obtained  are  largely 
i  found  under  the  sub-head  of  com- 
ive  rates  and  hardly  at  all  under  the 
of  the  so-called  "local"  rates.  For 
bstantiation,  in  part,  of  this  claim, 
ence  is  made  to  a  report  of  the  Inter- 
Commerce  Commission  entitled 
Iways  in  the  United  States  in  1902  " 
in  particular  to  "Part  11."  thereof, 
ed  "A  Forty-Year  Review  of 
ige  in  Freight  Tariffs." 
r.  Hill,  like  other  great  magnates, 
a  habit  of  influencing  newspapers, 
evidently  inspired  editorial  of  the 
leapolis  Tribune^  on  January  10th, 
said: 


"  In  the  three  years  (since  the  Merger) 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  Burlington  in- 
creased from  fifty  to  sixty-five  miUions; 
those  of  the  Great  Northern  from  thirty 
to  forty-one  miUions;  and  those  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  from  thirty-two  to  forty- 
six  miUions.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of 
wages  and  cost  of  operation,  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  three  roads  increased  in  these 
three  years  sixteen  million  dollars,  nearly 
equally  divided." 

The  purpose  of  this  ebullition  was  to 
bolster  up  the  insincere  claim  that  the 
Merger  was  not  "in  restraint  of  trade," 
and  was,  of  course,  in  no  way  intended 
to  have  any  bearing  on  interstate  com- 
merce regulation;  but  even  men  of  Mr. 
Hill's  signal  practical  ability  cannot  at 
one  and  the  same  time  successfully  ride 
two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions. 

Any  acciedited  manual  will  show  that, 
after  paying  operating  expenses  and 
maintenance  and  all  fixed  charges  and  a 
seven  per  cent,  dividend  on  stock,  the 
Great  Northern  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1901,  developed  a 
surjdus  of  $1,988,854.50,  and  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1902,  the  stiU  greater 
surplus  of  $6,708,889.97. 

The  Northern  Pacific  surplus  for  1901, 
after  paying  a  four  per  cent,  dividend, 
was  $1,002,618.54  plus  $2,011,285,  set 
aside  for  "Betterments,  etc.,"  and  for 
1902,  after  paying  a  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  dividend,  was  $1,547,286.18  plus 
$8,000,000  for  "  Betterments." 

The  "  Buriington  "  surplus,  after  aUow- 
ing  for  interest  on  the  "Joint  4s,"  or  the 
equivalent  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  par 
value  of  its  stock,  was  $1,268,888.76. 

The  Northern  Securities  Company  was 
incorporated  on  November  18,  1901,  and 
the  issue  of  its  stock  for  both  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  stock  was 
on  a  basis  of  a  four  per  cent  net  earning 
capacity  as  presumably  a  fair  return  on 
that  sort  of  an  investment. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  the  net 
earnings  of  these  three  roads  increased 
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sixteen  millions  since  the  date  of  the 
fore^ing  showing,  which  already  dem- 
onstrates more  than  a  fair  income  on 
unquestionably  an  overcapitalization,  Mr. 
Hill's  systems  are  earning  more  than  on 
any  fair  and  Intimate  basis  would  be 
their  due,  and  that  the  transportation 
charges  on  the  same  should  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

As  only  one  of  many  instances  at  hand 
of  oppressive  exaction  and  discrimina- 
tion, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  dte  a  special 
case  in  which  Mr.  BLill's  roads  are  directly 
interested,  as  an  indication  of  how  little 
in  common  fairness  can  be  expected  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  transportation 
companies  if  the  strong  arm  of  govern- 
mental control  cannot  be  invoked  against 
them,  namely: 

The  Northern  Pacific  and  the  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth  Railroads  (the  latter  road 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  former  some 
five  years  ago  in  clear  defiance  of  state 
law)  in  the  early  days  jointly  obtained 
some  wonderfully  valuable  terminal  facil- 
ities at  Duluth  as  a  gift.  Since  the  Mer- 
ger, notwithstanding  the  resulting  sim- 
plification of  terminal  work,  the  switch- 
ing charges  at  Duluth  have  been  oppres- 
sively raised,  in  many  cases  more  than 
doubled,  and  recently  it  was  even  pro- 
posed to  raise  them  still  farther.  The 
energetic  protest  of  local  business  inter- 
ests, coupled  with  the  suggestion  of  some 
possible  drastic  remedies,  did  manage  to 
call  a  halt  in  the  iniquitous  proceeding 
and  a  compromise  arrangement  has  been 
arrived  at.  The  compromise  schedules 
prove  on  analysis,  however,  to  have  little 
to  commend  them  and  do  not  give  the 
relief  that  Duluth  is  entitled  to.  On  the 
other  hand  glaring  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  the  competitive  cities  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  that  a  high  interested 
railroad  official  has  recently  himself 
characterized  as  little  less  than  criminal, 
have  obtained  and  been  freely  connived 
at  by  the  railroads  and  at  this  writing 
continue  as  before. 

The   Duluth,  Mesabe  and    Northern 


Railway  is  one  of  the  sul 
panics  of  the  United  Stales  Sted  C»l 
poration  and  is  wholly  in  St  Loii 
county,  Minnesota,  extending  from  m 
Mesabe  iron  range  to  its  termiinis  d 
the  water-front  at  Duluth.  It  fundata 
reports  to  the  Minnesota  Railroad  •■ 
Warehouse  Commission.  Acceding  1 
its  such  returns  on  file  (see  rcpcai  < 
Commission  for  1903,  subdivisioii  1 
and  for  1902,  pages  Ml-^66)  it  has 
mileage  of  161.33  miles  and  a  total  ci 
italization  of  $10,835,500,  or  at  the  n 
of  $67,164  per  mile.  Of  this  capitalu 
tion  $8,323  is  its  bonded  debt,  wb 
$2,512,500  is  the  par  value  of  its  outstai 
ing  capital  stock. 

The  gross  earnings  of  this  road  J 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  are  gii 
at  $5,116,530.01,  the  operating  expeni 
(including,  in  more  than  half  the  amou 
renewals,  repairs  and  maintenance 
roadway,  docks  and  equipment)  at  $ 
901,284.33,  and  the  total  net  income 
$3,215,245.68.  The  surplus  for  the  ye 
after  the  payment  of  fixed  charges,  tai 
and  $256,195.55  of  "^  other  deductioiu 
is  given  as  $2,396,655.  In  additi 
there  was  carried  forward  from  June  i 
1902,  a  surplus  balance  of  $3,581,590.1 
being  what  remained  at  that  time  afl 
the  declaration  of  a  sixty  per  cent  di' 
dend  on  the  stock  or  at  the  allied  n 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  a  year  for  four  yea: 
The  total  surplus  on  June  30,  1903,  w 
therefore  the  comfortable  sum  of  $5,971 
632.75. 

Of  the  gross  earnings  aforesaid,  $^ 
554,617.91  werie  for  the  transportati< 
of  iron  ore,  which  in  the  report  is  dass< 
as  ''interstate  business." 

The  record  of  the  Duluth  and  hi 
Range  Railroad,  practically  a  parall 
road  to  the  D.,  M.  and  N.,  and  Ukewi 
one  of  the  constituent  companies  of  tl 
"  Steel-Trust,"  is  very  much  like  that 
the  sister  company,  so  that  on  broad  lin 
the  statement  of  one  will  sufiioe  for  tl 
other.  The  iron-ore  traffic  of  the  £a£ 
em  Minnesota,  a  part  of  Mr.  HiU's  Gre 
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n  system*  shows  similar  enormous 
s. 

Torching  showing  as  to  excessive 
chitfges  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
roads  mentioned.  A  condition, 
y  respects  identical,  prevails  in 
iraciie  r^on»  only  there  the  sur- 
absorbed  by  an  over-capitaliza- 
bald  that  he  who  runs  may  read, 
wherever  monopoly  has  fastened 
the  inevitable  tendency,  in  the 
of  stringent  regulation,  is  to  ex- 
i  situation  for  all  that  it  will  stand, 
urse  eveiy  man,  woman  and  child 
Jnited  States  helps  to  pay  the  bill. 
Hill  loves  to  dwell  on  the  com- 
ly  low  **  per  ton  mile  in  the  United 
which,  in  his  reported  interview, 
)  at  .76  cents.  The  per  ton  mile 
)wn  road,  it  wiU  be  remembered, 
7  cents.  The  euphonious  claim 
n  reiterated  by  innumerable  sat- 
ind  is  wholly  misleading,  proves 
and  is  open  to  the  serious  chaige 
;  knowingly  disingenuous, 
mparison  is  made  between  the 
in  per  ton  mile  and  that  of  Russia 
uggested  "lowest  European  rate." 
aerican  rate  is  given  at  forty-two 
:.  of  that  of  Russia,  where,  as  Mr. 
's,  ''the  conditions  of  long  hauls 
"e  like  our  own."  On  this  basis 
sian  rate  would  therefore  be  1.61 

:K>mparison  invites  attention,  for 
[conditions  were  really  identical, 
ssian  figure  might  be  indicative 
ous  oppression.  As  a  matter  of 
e  conditions  are  anything  but 
I  and  the  burden  of  proof  as  to 
he  oppression,  if  any,  really  lies, 
y  investigation,  be  emphatically 
from  the  Russian  1.61  to  the 
American  .76. 

ire  indebted  to  Mr.  Chase  S. 
for  many  years  Commissioner 
oads  for  Michigan,  for  some  in- 
l  data  on  Russian  railroads  as 
It  of  quite  recent  personal  inves- 

kverage  car-capacity  of  the  Trans- 


Siberian  railroad,  it  would  appear,  is 
about  eight  tons  and  the  train-load  in  pro- 
portion. Many  American  freight-cars 
now  have  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  and  the 
American  train-load  is  likewise  in  pro- 
portion. The  Russian  rail  weighs  50 
pounds  to  the  yard.  We  are  laying  1(K)- 
pound  rails.  The  Russian  locomotives 
bum  oil  or  wood  and,  as  also  the  rolling- 
stock  generaUy,  are  practically  obsolete. 
The  distance  from  Moscow  to  Vladivos- 
tock  is  about  5,300  miles  and  is  cov- 
ered by  their  "fast"  trains  **if  they 
have  good  luck"  in  eighteen  days.  We 
cover  a  like  distance  regularly  in  less  than 
a  week.  In  1908  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad  transported  one  miUion  tons  of 
freight  and  its  capacity  was  fully  taxed 
and  much  of  product  awaiting  shipment 
was  left  unhauled.  During  the  same 
period  the  Pennsylvania  road,  with  about 
the  same  mileage,  handled  upwards  of 
seventy  million  tons. 

If  under  such  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances an  average  of  1.61  cents  per  ton 
mile  can  be  reached,  it  would  seem  that, 
with  the  like  benefit  of  "long  haul,"  the 
most  modem  equipment  and  intelligent 
operation,  density  of  population  and 
enormous  traffic,  the  American  rate 
ought  by  comparison  to  be  materiaUy 
reduced  below  the  much  vaunted  .76 
cents  per  ton  mile. 

The  rate  per  ton  mile  in  Germany  in 
1900  was  1.40  cents,  according  to  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons,  than  whom  there  is  no 
more  reliable  authority.  The  average 
haul  per  ton  is  60  iniles  against  130 
miles  in  the  United  States  and,  as  is  well- 
understood  and  was  emphasized  by  Mr. 
HiU  in  his  refer^tce  to  L  long  hiulin 
Russia,  the  terminal  charges  absorb  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  rate  as  the 
haul  is  shortened.  On  this  basis,  in 
comparison  with  Germany,  our  rate  per 
ton  mile  ought  not  to  be  over  .65  cents. 
When,  among  other  advantages,  we  take 
into  consideration  again  our  enormous 
traffic,  the  relatively  greater  amount  of 
low-grade  freight  and  our  modem  equip- 
ment, even  granting  that  our  wage-scale 
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is  higher,  it  is  evident  that,  to  be  on  a  par 
with  the  German  state-owned  roads,  our 
average  transportation  charge  should  be 
far  bdow  the  last-named  figure.  It  also 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  passenger- 
rates  in  Grermany  and  on  the  Continent 
ffraeraUy  are  much  lower  than  with  us. 
\Ai  the  stated  German  rate  per  ton  mile, 
the  state  of  Prussia  had,  in  the  fifteen 
years  prior  to  IMO,  realized  a  profit  of 
$500,000,000  over  and  above  all  proper 
charges,  nuiintenance,  renewals  and  a 
onking-fund  that  by  1950  will  have  ex- 
tinguished every  vestige  of  railroad  debt, 
whereas,  from  year  to  year,  and  particu- 
larly with  each  successive  reorganization, 
we  have  added  to  the  already  enormous 
over-capitalization  of  our  transportation 
interests  and  persist  in  using  this  fraud- 
ulent basis  as  an  argument  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  excessive  transportation 
charges^y^ 

While  considering  this  matter  of  the 
rate  per  ton  mile  proposition,  it  may 
prove  of  interest  to  inquire  how  far  the 
so-caUed  local  rates  have  participated  in 
the  general  reduction  to  .76  cents  per  ton 
mile,  (.857  cents  on  Mr.  Hill's  road)  to 
which  attention  is  so  frequently  and  so 
unctiously  called. 

By  reference  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission  report  before  men- 
tioned, we  will  find  on  page  188  the  local 
tariff  of  the  Northern  Pacific  from  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  to  inland 
points  west,  tiie  Northern  Pacific  being 
one  of  Mr.  Hill'si  "  Merger  "  roads.  The 
average  per  ton  mile  rate  to  Brainerd, 
Minnesota,  a  distance  of  188  miles,  fig- 
ures out  at  8.51  cents.  Think  of  this  as 
compared  to  the  boasted  .76  cents!  The 
average  to  Billings,  Montana  (a  com- 
petitive point),  on  a  haul  of  891  miles  is 
2.78  cents.  On  page  186,  the  average 
rate  per  ton  mile  from  Milwaukee  to 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  over  the  "Mil- 
waukee" road, — distance  106  miles, — 
is  shown  as  3.11  cents. 

These  rates  have  remained  practically 
unchanged  since  1890,  and  in  (he  Apple- 
ton  case,  since  1882. 


On  page  184  is  a  table  of  local 
over  the  Chicago  and  Great  W< 
Railway,  from  Chicago  to  Mim 
points  845  to  418  miles  distant 
average  per  ton  mile  rate  is  about 
cents.  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  the 
awake  president  of  this  railroad,  1l 
pressed  himself  in  favor  of  goven 
regulation  of  rates  and  increased  p 
for  the  Conmiission,  and  by  a  si 
coincidence  we  also  find  here  the  p 
mile  local  practically  cut  in  half. 

On  pages  199-£02  of  the  Inte 
Commerce  Commission  report  afor 
will  be  found  a  table  of  local  rates  in 
on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bu 
with  which  President  Spencer's  Sou 
Railway  stands  in  the  closest  affili 
Here  also  the  rates  have  remained 
tically  unchanged  since  1890.  The 
age  per  ton  nule  rate  from  Gindnn 
Crescent  Hill,  Kentucl^,  106  mil< 
the  same  distance  as  from  Milwaul 
Appleton  above  mentioned,  figur 
about  four  cents,  and  to  Bdimont, 
tudqr,  a  distance  of  185  miles,  or  a{ 
imating  the  distance  to  Brainerd 
said,  at  about  4.10  cents. 

Further  comment  along  this  line 
seem  unnecessary.  It  is  a  fitting  r 
to  President  Spencer's  assumed  i 
ment  with  President  Roosevelt  that 
highways  of  transportation  must  1m 
open  to  all  on  equal  terms."  It  wil 
more  than  .the  mere  statement  c 
Southern  Railway  magnate,  howei^ 
convince  the  protesting  citizens  of  At 
for  example,  that  the  millenium  o 
and  equal  dealing  on  the  part  of 
portation  companies  is  at  hand. 


u. 


Mr.  Grinnell's  article  would  not 
lenge  serious  attention  but  for  the  o 
tunity  that  it  gives  to  demonstrat 
utter  unsoundness  of  the  average 
road  "  argument. 

To  begin  with,  the  measure  of  h 
curacy  of  statement  and  the  substi 
value  thereof  may  well  be  taken  fico 
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leladve    to   the    government's 

of  the  Post-Office  Department, 

are  herewith  reproduced,  as  fol- 


^  -  u 


It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety 
-ttal  the  Post-Office  Department,  which 
9i0oat8  the  public  several  millions  a  year 
■Ift  addition  to  the  *tax'  represented  by 
iflaiiqwi.  eould  be  run  at  a  profit  by  a 
w.mii9ate  corporaHon  and  the  third  and 
^fourihrda$9  matter  carried  free^  and  so 
rvilh  aU  other  departments  of  govem- 
I  flMnt,  whether  Federal,  State  or  Munic- 
cipaL" 
I 

The  third  and  fourth-class  matter 
above  referred  to  is,  roughly  speaking, 
all  printed-matter  (except  newspapers 
and  periodicals)  and  aU  merchandise — 
limit  four  pounds — ^the  rates  on  same 
being  respectively  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  and  one  cent  for  each 
ounce  or  fraction. 
To  meet  such  a  statement,  seriously 
I  made,  is  embarassing.  It  might  not, 
]  however,  be  amiss  to  suggest,  as  the  con- 
census of  authoritative  opinion,  that  but 
for  the  abuse  of  the  second-class  privi- 
lege and  the  extortionate  charges  made 
by  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails 
(one  of  the  numerous  matters  demand- 
ing the  attention  of  our  active  and  honest 
executive),  letter-postage  could  be  safely 
reduced  to  one  cent  an  ounce.  But  for 
the  e£Fective  opposition  of  the  selfish 
private  interests  a  parcels-post  would  long 
ago  have  been  established  and  express 
rates  cut  at  least  in  half. 

Mr.  Grinnell  attempts  a  statistical 
comparison  between  the  relative  advance 
in  the  cost  of  commodities  and  railway 
rates.  His  comparisons  are  of  the  year 
1902  with  1899  and  1898.  Such  com- 
parison in  reality  proves  nothing.  So 
many  other  much  more  important  items, 
as  for  example  the  capital  investment, 
relative  tonnage,  character  of  equipment, 
etc.,  enter  into  a  Question  of  a  proper 
charge  at  a  given  time  that  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  the  cost  of  commodities  in  any 


given  year  can  cut  but  a  slight  figure  at 
best.  The  comparison,  however,  is 
doubly  misleading  when  the  particular 
year  selected  as  the  basis  of  computation 
develops  an  abnormal  condition.  This 
is  so  with  reference  to  the  year  1902,  which 
showed  the  highrwaier  mark  of  prices 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that  Mr.  Grinnell  should,  witib- 
out  apology  or  explanation,  have  con- 
fined himself  to  the  year  1902  when  1908 
and  1904  were  equally  available. 

Referring  to  Dun's  Review  and  the 
statistical  report  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Asisodation,  both  incorporated 
in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  we  find  that  the  high  level  of  prices 
in  1902  was  in  almost  no  instance  ap- 
proached since  1882-8.  The  general 
average  for  1902  was  (in  whole  numbers) 
101  per  cent.  In  1908  it  had  already 
fallen  to  99  per  cent.,  and  in  1904  it  was 
still  lower,  namely,  only  97  per  cent 
Manifestly,  if  there  was  anything  to  the 
presentation  at  aU,  it  would  have  been 
fairer  to  have  selected  1904  as  the  baas 
of  comparison,  the  railroad  rates  having 
admittedly  remained  at  least  as  high  as 
in  1902.  The  general  average  for  1899 
was,  it  is  true,  only  85  per  cent. ;  but  by 
the  veiy  next  year  it  had  risen  to  91  per 
cent.  Iron  and  steel  products  were  actu- 
aUy  higher  in  1899  than  in  1908,  and  by 
1904  the  prices  had  been  still  farther  re- 
duced. The  railroads  are  buying  prac- 
tically everything  in  that  line  that  goes 
into  their  equipment  at  a  much  lower 
figure  than  in  1899.  Coal,  it  is  admitted, 
is  higher  in  price  than  it  was  in  1899;  but 
who  is  so  diidish  as  to  believe  that  the 
great  railroads  of  the  country  are  paying 
the  market-price  for  coal  ? 

As  bearing  on  the  necessity  of  the  higher 
freight  charges  as  a  just  offset  to  increased 
cost  of  operation  bom  of  higher  cost  of 
material  and  a  higher  wage,  a  comparison 
between  the  earnings  in  1898  and  1908, 
gross  and  net,  will  be  instructive. 

In  1898  the  gross  earnings  of  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  were  1,249 
millions.    They  increased  by  leaps  and 
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bounds,  year  by  year,  until  in  1903  they 
totaled  the  enormous  aggregate  of  1,908 
millions.  During  the  same  period  the 
net  earnings  increased  from  898  to  592 
millions.  The  significant  increase  of 
almost  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earn- 
ings, gross  and  net,  in  five  short  years  is 
due  to  the  revival  of  business,  the  natural 
development  of  tributaiy  territoiy  and 
also  to  some  extent  to  higher  freight-rates. 
For  the  last-named  item,  under  this  show- 
ing, there  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse 
whatever. 

Mr.  Grinndl  furnishes  some  figures 
to  support  the  claim  that  the  increase  in 
freight-rates  was  justified  by  the  rise  in 
wages.  These,  figures  purport  to  show 
the  "  Increase  for  1908  over  1902  in  wages 
paid**  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
There  are  also  some  more  general  esti- 
mates in  this  regard  with  reference  to 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  *'St.  Paul.'' 
His  deduction  is  *' that  in  one  year  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  is  about  ten 
per  cent,  in  the  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
Illinois  Central  and  St.  Paul  nearly  as 
much." 

Again  the  showing  made  proves  noth- 
ing. The  greater  expenditure  for  wages 
in  the  latter  year  may  be  wholly  owing 
to  the  employment  of  a  larger  force  or  to 
working  overtime,  due  to  increase  of  traf- 
fic. T^t  there  was  such  increase  of 
traffic  is  evidenced  by  the  data  hereafter 
given.  If  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
die  individual  wage,  it  will  appear  that 
the  roads  are  still  earning  more  than  in 
fairness  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  (east  of  Pittsburgh)  for  the  years 
ending  December  81,  1902,  and  1908, 
were  112  and  122  millions  respectively. 
The  net  earnings,  without  data  at  hand 
to  show  how  much  of  the  increased  opera- 
ting expense  was  properly  chargeable  to 
maintenance  and  renewals,  were  respec- 
tively $87,612,000  and  $87,858,000.  The 
total  net  income  of  the  Eastern  Division 
was  respectively  46.6  and  48.5  millions, 
and  after  paying  all  fixed  charges  and  a 
six  per  cent,  dividend  on  stock  on  a  capi- 


talization of  about  $62,000  per 
remained  a  starplue  in  the  last-nanx 
of  over  twelve  million  dollars. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  entire 
in  1898,  with  9,287  miles  of  road, 
in  round  numbers,  186  millions.  Ii 
with  10,788  miles  of  road,  th^  I 
creased  to  219  millions.  Durii 
same  period  the  net  increased  fr 
millions  in  1898  to  67  millions  io 
The  figures  for  1908  for  the  entire 
are  not  at  hand;  but  in  1902,  afl 
payment  of  a  six  per  cent,  divide] 
terest,  rentals,  maintenance,  bette 
and  all  other  charges,  there  rema 
net  surplus  of  about  three  million  c 

Aside  from  the  question  of  tb 
liberal  capitalization,  a  six  per  cen 
idend  is  too  high  a  return  on  that  1 
investment  as  a  fair  basis  for  trans 
tion  charges.  This  is  evidenced 
fact  that  recent  new  issues  of  stod 
offered  to  the  stockholders  at  12( 
emphasized  by  the  further  fact  that 
sylvania  stock  is  now  quoted  in  the  i 
at  about  145. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  Illinoi 
tral  for  the  years  ending  June  80, 
and  1904,  were  respectively  $45,1 
and  $46,881,000.  The  net  eamiii 
1908  were  $18,488,000,  and  after  tb 
ment  of  all  fixed  charges  and  a  s 
cent,  dividend  on  stock  there  rei 
a  surplus  balance  of  over  $5,000,0 
but  $45,000  of  which  was  applied  1 
terments,  etc.  The  operating  ex 
for  1904  were  larger  than  in  1908  a 
net  was  in  consequence  decreased  t 
898,000.  The  appropriation  for  1 
ments  was  also  correspondingly 
The  gross  earnings  of  this  road  inc 
from  27  millions  in  1898  to  45  n 
in  1908,  the  net  from  eight  milli< 
thirteen  millions.  Its  stock  is  noi 
ing  at  about  160. 

The  "  St.  Paul  *'  road,  which  b  a 
ized  on  the  comparatively  low  bi 
$88,615  per  mile  and  pays  a  seven  pt 
annual  dividend  on  its  stock,  devt 
gross  earnings  for  the  year  ending 
80, 1908,  of  47  millions  against  48  m 
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e  year  following.  The  net  earnings 
K)8  were  $16,064,000  and  for  1904 
^,000.  The  surplus  for  the  two 
was  $2,817,000  and  $3,1299,000  re- 
dely. The  gross  earnings  for  1898 
but  84  millions  and  the  net  about 
llions  on  a  mileage  of  6,191  as  com- 

with  6,8312  in  1904,  the  figures  for 
I  year  are  given  above.  The  stock 
ing  at  about  180. 

s  forgoing  showing  would  seem 
ectuaUy  dispose  of  the  excuse  ad- 
d  by  Mr.  Grinnell  for  the  raise 
sight  rates — the  additional  ''tax" 
wsa  thus  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
ublic  by  the  private  interest.  It  is 
lit  to  understand  how  good  men  can 
isly  advance  propositions  of  such 
mt  unsoundness  or  triviality  or  con- 
for  conditions  that  are  so  palpably 
itable.  It  must  be  self-interest  or 
ati<m  that  blinds  them  and  renders 

callous  to  the  dictates  of  common 
e.  In  Mr.  Grinnell's  case  we  find 
q>lanation  for  his  point-of-view  in 
iggested  fact  that  ''he  is  a  director 
( Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
io  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific 
Mid  Company  and  other  important 
rations." 

ni. 

hb  article  in  the  January  Freight^ 
>fimmo  endeavors  to  show: 

Why  there  should  be  no  additional 
ad  l^islation;   and. 

That  there  is  no  real  substantial 
c  opinion  back  of  this  agitation  for 
Etdical  amendment  of  the  interstate 
lerce  law;  but,  if  nevertheless  the 
c  pressure  should  actually  become 
eat  that  it  cannot  be  safely  ignored 
e  national  law-makers,  the  inevitable 
d  be  deftly  postponed  by  the  thread- 
subterfuge  of  a  "thorough  and  im- 
il  investigation." 

support  of  the  first  proposition,  Mr. 
no,  also,  goes  into  ihe  per  ton  mile 
fication  and  endeavors  to  excuse 
use  in  freight  rates  since  1899,  not- 
tanding  the  enormous  increase  in 


espedally  the  higher-grade  traffic,  by  the 
suggested  "increase  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bor** and  "in  the  cost  of  material/* 

Practically  every  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try for  which  there  was  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse was  in  1899  earning  more  than  a 
liberal  return  on  not  only  a  legitimate 
capitalization  but  also  upon  a  vast  amount 
of  "water**  in  addition.  Reference  to 
any  manual  on  the  subject  will  substan- 
tiate this  claim.  The  railroad  traffic, 
already  large  in  1899,  increased  astonish- 
ingly from  year  to  year  until  in  1902  the 
railroads  were  practically  "swamped** 
by  the  overwhelmingly  prosperous  con- 
dition. To  raise  the  rates  in  the  face  of 
such  circumstances,  albeit  the  employ^ 
demanded  and  received  an  additional 
crust  and  the  price  of  material  had  in- 
creased, was  as  flagrant  an  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  as  modem  finance 
records. 

While  referring  to  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract for  1903  (page  402),  Mr.  Nimmo 
might,  in  aU  fairness,  have  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  figures  on  page  400,  which 
show: 

(a)  The  relative  earnings  per  mile  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  1899  and  1902  as: 
Gross  $7,161  and  $8,696  and  Net  $2,272 
and  $2,830; 

(6)  The  percentage  of  expenses  to 
earnings  as  68.27  and  67.45;  and, 

(c)  The  dividends  on  stock  (good,  bad 
and  indifferent;  watered,  more  watered 
and  most  watered)  at  1.90  and  2.93  per 
cent. 

The  fancy  earnings  of  Mr.  Hill's  roads 
and  of  the  "Steel-Trust**  roads  have 
already  been  referred  to. 

The  Union  Pacific,  for  1902,  paid  four 
per  cent,  on  over  $218,000,000  of  common 
and  preferred  stock,  that  in  the  reorgan- 
ization had  cost  the  reorganizers  but  a 
comparatively  nominal  amount,  set  aside 
$2,000,000  for  "Betterments**  and  still 
had  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $4,315,960. 
The  stock  b  now  quoted  at  about  135. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  paid  a  five  per 
cent,  dividend,  charged  $1,608,656  to 
"  Betterments  **  and  showed  a  net  surplus 
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of  $2,806,068.  Its  stock  is  selling  for 
about  110. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  paid 
eight  per  cent,  on  preferred  and  seven  per 
cent,  on  common  stock,  charged  $4,697,- 
055  to  "Betterments"  and  still  showed 
a  surplus  of  $1,848,302.  The  common 
is  quoted  at  about  240. 

The  New  York  Central,  on  a  much 
larger  capitalization  per  mile,  paid  a  five 
per  cent,  dividend  and  had  left  a  surplus 
of  $2,055,806.     Its  stock  is  about  165. 

Mr.  Nimmo  was  particulaily  emphatic 
in  his  second  proposition,  which  was  ob- 
viously intended  by  way  of  "authorita- 
tive'' suggestion  to  such  of  our  public- 
servants  as  might  wish  and  might  other- 
wise fail  to  find  " a  way  out"  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  serving  two  masters  at  one  and 
the  same  time.    He  says: 

"  Congress  will  never  confer  such  pow- 
er upon  an  administrative  board  until  it 
ascertains  the  sentiment  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  result  of  its  own  inquiries." 

Of  course  this  suggestion  is  wholly 
lacking  in  sincerity.  There  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  excuse  for  it.  Congress 
has  had  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  sub- 
ject drummed  into  it  at  the  session  just 
ended,  the  previous  session  and  sessions 
innumerable  before,  until  there  is  no  hon- 
est excuse  for  any  ordinarily  endowed 
mortal  in  it  to  plead  ignorance  on  the 
matter  of  federal  r^ulation  of  interstate 
commerce  or  the  necessity  of  the  suggested 
amendment  of  the  law.  A  veiy  respect- 
able body,  a  creation  of  Congress,  to  wit: 
The  Industrial  Commission,  quite  re- 
cently went  exhaustively  into  the  question 
and  added  its  recommendation  to  the 
general,  almost  universal,  disinterested 
suggestion  of  the  law's  amendment. 

Washington  is  proverbially  a  bad  place 
to  feel  the  public  pulse  and  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress  may  have 
their  grave  shortcomings;  but  to  be  deaf 
to  the  unmistakable  rumble,  fast  growing 
into  a  roar,  of  outraged  public  sentiment 
is  not  one  of  their  defects.     It  is  part  of 


their  stock  in  trade*  if  ao  commMi^pki 
may  be  used  with  reference  to 'WMgi 
a  subject,  to  have  their  ear  ''-dOMlot 
ground  "  and  they  know  that  if  tibfef  do  i 
act  now  and  act  right  they  may  aefcthi 
an  opportunity  again. 

Indeed  the  house,  at  the  lale  Aatt « 
sion,  did  act  with  oommcndabfe  wpt 
and  with  fair  credit  to  itself  in  Ae  lo 
stance.  Granted  that  menilwii»  hes 
tofore  strangely  recalcitnuit,  hate  ri 
with  each  other  in  their  fwpitMnn 
fieiy  patriotic  fervor*  and  that  it  hat  be 
unkindly  hinted  that  the  maniiiBrt  pi 
pose  of  such  scintillations  has  beoi 
disabuse  their  faithful  conatitiMiiti  of  a 
susfMcion  of  their  divided  aDq^ianoe^] 
that  part  of  Congress  most  lesjMiiMite 
the  popular  will  has  acted  and  has  afan 
unanimously  passed  a  measure  irinc 
if  finaUy  matured  into  law,  pronnaeB  su 
stantial  relief  from  transportidion  i 
iquity. 

The  measure  thus  passed  did  not  m 
eveiything  and  it  was  by  no  means  lei 
lutionaiy;  but  the  so-called  Eseh-Tonv 
send  bill  was  apparently  an  hoiieit  m 
substantial  forward  step.  In  giving  t 
Commission  the  rate-making  pawetf  o 
der  expressed  limitations^  it  mmftj  i 
dared  what  practically  eveiybody,  ev 
the  railroads,  thought  it  had,  until  i 
Supreme  Court  surprised  the  oomitiy  1 
its  adverse  decision  in  1897.  In  osnsu 
this  rate  to  go  into  immfdiate  effect 
voiced  the  demand  of  even  most  eooaei 
ative,  honest  and  disinterested  authoril 
In  the  incorporation  of  the  provision  f 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Court  it  fxm 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  substsnti 
remedies  the  railroads  have  in  court  t 
day,  except  only  the  opportunity  for  u 
reasonable  and  unwarranted  delay. 

It  has  been  broadly  suggested  th 
while  the  House  has  thus  shown  itsc 
responsive  to  popular  demand,  the  ooi 
servative  Senate  will  prove  the  stumblii 
block  in  the  way  of  this  urgent  and  legi 
imate  reform;  that  it  is  much  farther  r 
moved,  by  law  and  custom  long  siD< 
fossilized,  from  both  contact  with  an 
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rol  of  the  people;  that  th^  heartbeats 
dividual  senators  are  more  in  unison 
the  sordid  pulse  of  ''high  finance** 
with  the  throb  of  husbandry  or  the 
of  industry;  and  that  the  private 
est  will  find  in  those  once  hallowed 
I  its  champion  in  its  onslaught  on  the 
ic  welfare.  There  are  those  who 
tamest  advocates  of  the  popular  elec- 
of  senators  or  some  other  sound  meth- 
f  rc-popukrizing  this  once  most  hon- 
branch  of  American  government* 
those  who  charge  that  this  historical 
'  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  who,  in 
present  active  and  discriminating 
ition  of  the  public  mind  on  the  **  rate 
tion»"  are  indulging  the  fond  hope 
the  Senate  may  fail  the  people  in 
emergency  and  thus  hasten  the  hour 
}  own  constructive  change  or  possible 
;ation  to  the  ash-heap  of  public  in- 
tions  that  have  outlived  the  day  of 
'  beneficent  usefulness, 
tiere  is,  however,  room  for  substantial 
)t  that  this  wise  and  sedate  body  is 
g  to  dig  any  such  pit-falls  for  itself, 
ome  somewhat  sensational  current 
rts  are  true,  there  are  those  among 
senators  whose  control  of  rotten  bor- 
is  is  so  absolute  as  to  render  them 
ferent  to  public  opinion,  but  not  so 
the  most  of  them.  The  present  is 
K>r  time  indeed  for  a  public  man  to 
r  remain  tied  to  the  special  interest, 
or  ultra  and  untimely  conservatism, 
mblic  question  since  the  Civil  war  has 
horoughly  taken  hold  of  the  public 
i  and  the  people  are  terribly  in  earn- 


est on  the  subject  and  on  some  others, 
for  that  matter,  that  are  more  or  less 
closely  allied  to  it.  This  fact  must,  by 
this  tune,  have  percolated  down  or  pene- 
trated up,  as  you  will,  to  even  the  digni- 
fied members  of  the  so-called  higher  leg- 
islative body.  And  after  aU,  these  great 
men  of  the  Senate  are  human.  In  the 
final  analysis  they  will  not  in  a  great  emer- 
gency eiUier  imperil  their  own  political 
eidstence  or  the  ultimate  welfare  of  thdr 
constituents.  They  may  or  may  not  act 
with  fair  dispatch.  They  may  not  con- 
sider it  as  comporting  with  the  pedestal 
of  dignity  <m  which  they  find  themselves, 
to  act  otherwise  than  with  impressive 
deliberation.  There  happens,  however, 
to  be  a  strenuous  executive  who  will  see 
that  they  do  n't  get  away  from  the  ques- 
tion; and  we  may  rest  fairly  well  assured 
that  when  final  senatorial  action  docs 
come  it  will  correspond,  except  in  point 
of  dispatch,  with  that  of  the  lower  Go5r- 
dinate  body. 

The  present  is  not  an  (^portune  time 
for  the  apdpgists  for  transportation  ex- 
ploitation, lliere  is  something  ''in  the 
air**  that  bodes  iU  for  that  system  of  op- 
pression, l^alized  or  penalized,  that  a 
few  years  back  was  rather  forbearin^y 
greeted  as  "  benevolent  feudalism.*'  We 
are  a  great  democracy  and  the  people  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  not  in  a 
backward  step  to  the  middle  ages,  but 
in  progress  along  the  lines  of  equality  and 
justice,  must  lie  our  individual  and  na* 
tional  salvation.  W.  6.  Jokbnb.  . 

Dubdh^  Minn. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  BIGHTS  OF  AMERICAN 
SHIPPING. 

Br  WiuuH  W.  Batm. 


TO  JUDGE  by  the  treatment  accord- 
ed by  CoDgreaa  to  American  ship- 
jHng  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  average 
dlizen  would  not  suspect  that  it  had  any 
vonstitutioiial  rights.  This  is  a  case 
where  appearances  cannot  be  trusted,  for 
thoc  is  no  industry  of  the  country  better 
cared  for  by  the  constitution  than  navi- 
gaticm — the  building  and  running  of  ves- 
sds.  It  is  derelictioa  of  governmental 
duty  that  has  brought  down  the  propor- 
ti<Mi  of  our  carriage  in  our  own  commerce 
from  luarty  niruly  to  leu  than  nine  per 
oent  once  1B29.  High  insurance,  de- 
stnictioD  of  vessels  and  sales  abroad  dui^ 
ing  the  Qvil  war,  occasioned  much  loss 
(rf  our  canying;  but  it  may  be  shown  that 
if  the  war  had  never  come,  our  ship]nng 
policy  is  audi  that  our  navigation  employ- 
ed in  fmagn  trade  would  have  Iwded 
where  it  is  now — high  atad  dry  on  the 
beach.  Hiat  this  p(^cy  is  not  the  same 
tiiat  was  initiated  in  17S9  is  not  generally 
known  to  the  present  generation.  A 
most  injurious  change  was  made  in  1828. 
the  ^ect  of  which  was  to  vadly  incretue 
the  competition  of  foreign  v^sels.  At 
that  time  the  veasds  of  foreign  nations 
competed  with  American  in  thdr  own 
porta  and  ours  only.  The  law  of  1828, 
and  the  conventions  made  under  it,  al- 
lowed foreign  vessds  of  different  flags  to 
come  with  cargoes,  not  only  from  th«r 
own  countries  but  all  the  countries  of  the 
worid.  In  ports  abroad,  where  formerly 
vessels  of  but  (we  foreign  nation  com- 
peted for  freights  to  the  United  States, 
the  vesseb  of  a  dozen  nations  might  com- 
pete,— this  being  the  case  still. 

Under  this  extremely  competitive  pol- 
icy down  to  the  initiatioo  of  the  Civil  war, 
our  proportion  of  carriage  in  foreign  trade 
had  fallen  24  per  cent.,  showing  that  the 
policy  was  operating  for  the  benefit  at 


foreign  nations  and  to  the  damage  of 
navigation.  The  advent  of  the  war 
vented  attention  being  given  by  CoDf 
to  the  evil-working  of  our  changed  syit 
and  at  no  time  since  has  our  stateai 
ship  risen  to  the  occasion  of  correc 
the  error  of  1828.  Our  carrying 
dwindled  away  trom  year  to  year; 
have  become  depend^t  on  rivals 
possible  enemies  for  ship^Mng;  have 
come  a  "debtor  nation,"  and  a  pe 
without  contnd  of  thdr  Cfwn  trade 
transportation,  subject  to  the  paKl 
dictation  of  cabinets  in  Eur(^>e.  U 
of  our  real  independence  has  been 
and  will  never  be  recovered, — wid 
the  recovery  of  our  foreign  f^nying-tn 
A  few  yean  ago  our  standmrd  at  rac 
was  changed  from  bimetallism  to  g 
owing  to  intafoaice  erf  foreign  inten 
due  to  the  employment  ot  foreign  va 
in  place  of  our  own  in  our  own  commi 
and  to  no  other  situation.  Our  pKx 
tion  of  gold  and  silver,  and  much  we 
besides,  all  goes  to  remunerate  for 
shipowners  for  thar  part  {^yed  in 
commerce.  If  we  had  atatesmanshq 
Washington,  we  would  have  ahif^ang 
our  own;  and  our  gold  and  flilvcr,  if 
ported,  would  bring  to  our  feet  the  at 
of  the  world.  We  would  call  no  nal 
master,  as  now  we  must,  for  he  is  ma 
who  drains  our  treasure.  Now  our  f 
goes  to  pay  debts  that  with  shij^iinf 
our  own  would  not  be  made. 

Our  change  of  policy  in  1828  wa 
serious  mistsJee.  It  was  more:  it  wt 
violation  of  the  constitutiona]  ri^ts 
our  shipping  interest  It  is  indiaputi 
that  in  ^e  ConstitutioQal  ConventioE 
was  declared  and  acknowledged  that 
essential  condition  of  the  Union  then 
be  formed  was  the  empowering  of  C 
gress  to  regulate  our  foreign  oomme 
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t  we  might  create  and  maintain  an 
can  marine.  The  need  for  this 
tion,  for  the  puipose  stated,  was 
the  principal  causes  for  the  assem- 
>f  the  convention.  It  was  conceded 
sides,  that  failing  a  stipulation  for 
eicial  regulations,  the  constitution 
lack  advantage  to  the  shipping 
and  would  therefore  be  rejected, 
rorham,  of  Massachusetts,  asserted 
>ate  that  his  state  could  protect  its 
ttion  if  there  were  no  Union;  why 
1  it  enter  a  Union  having  neither 
nor  inclination  to  protect  its  dti- 
3  a  most  important  industry  ?  The 
Gurgument  could  be  urged  by  several 
of  the  most  populous  states,  con- 
itly  it  was  then  and  there  agreed 
navigation  laws  "  for  the  protection 
>ping  should  be  enacted  by  the  Fed- 
ovemment,  in  lieu  of  those  exist- 
i  most  of  the  states,  which  would 
arily  become  void.  This  agree- 
became  a  vital  compact  between  the 
1  states  and  the  United  States,  which 
ess  has  no  right  to  nullify  or  set 
-and  especially  in  the  interest  of 
1  nations  and  which  good  faith  re- 
shall  ever  be  honestly  observed. 
jnesl  observance  of  this  memorable 
ct  would  mean  no  subsidies  to 
Hng  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 
gress  did  not  mean  to  injure  Amer- 
hipping  in  1828;  its  majority  sup- 
that,  after  thirty-nine  years  of  fairiy 
>rotection,  it  could  meet  the  "  com- 
n  of  the  worid  "  as  a  winner.  This 
oved  a  mistaken  notion.  Compet- 
th  the  world  is  Uke  a  game  of  cut- 
euchre — ^not  very  winning.  But 
ess  had  no  business,  no  right  what- 

0  put  American  shipping  to  hazard 
Y  speculative  theory,  sound  or  un- 
it had  its  duty  lined  out  in  the 

tutional  Convention;   nevertheless, 
lotwithstanding  the  express   cove- 

1  the  convention,  ratified  and  stip- 
in  clause  8  of  section  8  of  artide 

^e  constitution,  concerning  the  reg- 
i  of  foreign  commerce,  in  1815,  the 


government  usurped  authority  and  set 
aside,  conditionally,  the  laws  which,  in 
the  case  of  direct  navigation,  had  govern- 
ed as  to  all  nations  until  then;   and  in 

1828  did  also  set  aside,  conditionaUy,  the 
laws  which,  in  the  case  of  indirect  navi- 
gation, were  in  force  then  by  suspending 
these  laws  through  acts  of  Congress  and 
by  conventions  as  demanded  by  foreign 
nations  from  time  to  time. 

That  these  changes  of  policy  were  erro- 
neous— ^the  last  a  fatal  blunder — ^is  amply 
proved  by  the  ndn  that  has  resulted  to 
our  ocean  canying-trade,  it  being  indis- 
putable that,  whereas,  our  proportionate 
partidpation  in  our  own  commerce  in 

1829  was  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  the  fig- 
ure of  late  has  been  beUno  nine  per  cent. 
This  consequence  b  not  surprising,  but 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  greatiy 
increased  competition  created  by  giving 
foreign  vessels  in  our  trade  a  footing,  the 
same  predsdy  as  our  own,  whether  they 
brought  goods  from  their  own  or  other 
countries.  Built  up  and  defended  by 
discriminative  regulations  of  necessity, 
our  marine  has  perished  from  thdr  sus- 
pension. Manifestiy  it  is  unjust  to  the 
shipping  interest  and  of  continuous  dam- 
age to  tiie  country  for  the  government  to 
pursue  a  policy  fraught  with  such  results, 
and  it  diotdd  be  reformed. 

But  the  ruling  party  does  not  propose 
to  reform  it,  notwithstanding  our  govern- 
ment has  no  warrant  in  law  or  equity  for 
depriving  the  shipping  states  or  their 
people  of  even  the  least  partide  of  their 
rights  under  the  constitution,  and  the 
comity  of  nations  does  not  call  for  it. 
Protective  **  navigation  laws  "  were  prom- 
ised ;  the  country  needs  that  promise  car- 
ried out;  every  honest  dtizen  demands 
it;  and  a  good  government  would  not 
shrink  from  its  duty  in  such  a  case — ^yet 
Congress  does  shrink  from  it!  Substi- 
tute l^;islation — ^**  subsidy,"  "  subven- 
tion,'* or  ''bounty,"  without  warrant  in 
the  constitution — is  not  performance  of 
duty.  Moreover,  any  measure  tolerating 
continuance  of  the  present  policy,  of  equal 
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rights  to  foreign  vessds  and  no  prefer- 
ence to  our  own,  cannot  possibly  prove 
effectual  in  rescuing  our  carrying  trade* 
and  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  if  it  did  not  improperiy 
squander  their  taxes. 

When  the  late  ''Marine  Conunission " 
was  appointed  all  the  friends  of  American 
shipping  hoped  that  the  time  had  come  at 
last  when,  not  **  something,"  but  the  prop- 
er and  unfailing  law  would  shortly  be  en- 
acted. But  in  this  there  has  been  dis- 
appointment. The  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  majority,  instead  of  in- 
voking the  power  to  ''reflate"  our  for- 
eign commerce,  is  but  a  ''subvention" 
scheme  in  avoidance  of  the  constitution, 
proposed  for  the  short  term  of  "ten 
years."  The  rights  of  our  shipping  have 
been  ignored;  the  privil^es  of  foreign 
shipping  continued;  and  our  ship-own- 
ers, instead  of  being  protected  in  their 
rights,  by  navigation  laws  according  to 
compact,  have  been  made  objects  of  lib- 
erality for  a  little  time. 

Americans!  it  is  not  "bounty,",  but 
business,  that  is  essential  to  the  recovery 
of  our  carrying  trade.  The  carrying  of 
freights  belonging  to  our  vessels  is  wanted. 
A  preference  to  obtain  this  is  necessary. 
That  preference  will  abate  the  excessive 
competition  in  the  carrying  trade  which 


was  created  by  the  adoption  of  tl 
ent  policy,  and  which  inevitably  ; 
to  it.  Foreign  shipping  admittec 
trade  must  again  be  handicapped 
ulations — extra  tonnage  and  tanl 
— ^to  the  point  where  our  own  ma] 
ferred.  Justifiable  discriminatio] 
custom-house  will  secure  employ 
our  vessels  now,  as  it  did  a  cent 
and  there  is  no  other  principle  b 
for  a  system  of  ship  encouragem 
can  be  relied  on  continuously, 
violation  of  the  constitution.  I 
we  have  shown,  the  bounden 
Congress  to  apply  this  principle 
it  did  a  century  ago,  but  having 
fused  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  anc 
for  the  patriotic  of  our  country 
themselves  to  cause  a  change  of 
tion  and  the  execution  of  duty,  ii 
the  ruling  party,  then  by  a  ch 
rulers.  The  American  ship  mu 
forth  again;  our  dependence  on 
shipping  has  long  been  so  costly 
vantageous  and  disgraceful,  as  to 
ashes  of  every  signer  of  the  Dec 
of  Independence,  and  of  every 
that  helped  frame  our  constituti( 
planned,  as  they  all  thought,  to  sec 
ever  an  American  marine  for  A 
conmierce.  Wilxiam  W.  B 

Denver^  Colo. 
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Chapter  XXII. — {Concluded.) 

THE  TRULY  BRAVE. 

"AS  TIME  goes  by,"  said  the  good  an- 
jljl  gel  on  their  descent  to  the  city,  "  we 
shall  have  much  less  mental  sickness. 
Take  for  example  this  poor  friend  of  mine, 
who,  happily,  b  now  about  to  be  restored 
to  us  entirely  healed.     Had  she,  and  her 


ancestors  as  well,  been  bom  and 
in  these  restful  ways,  no  such  i 
would  ever  have  overtaken  her. 
bodily  sickness,  that  is  partly  o 
fault;  but  death,  all  know,  is  nc 
avoided  and  should  not  be  un 
Yet  I  surely  think  that  mental  i 
can  be  swept  from  the  eartt 
remember  the  poor,  nude  idiots  w 
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rim  out  to  us  every  few  days  as  we 
1  up  the  Nile?  They  call  these 
creatures  God's  people  there,  you 
mber,  and  the  boatmen  feed  them 
:;are  for  them  as  best  they  can.  We, 
b,  civilized  Europe  and  America, 
them  up!  Out  here  we  hope  to  go 
to  first  causes  and  help  nature  to 
t  the  crooked  straight, 
ind  bodily  illness,"  she  continued, 
lot  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
what  man  has  done,  and  is  still 
I  in  most  of  the  worid,  to  destroy 
df.  liOok  at  France!  Russia! 
en  hours  of  toil  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
such  food!  food  that  is  scarcely  fit 
vild  beasts.  Still  man  must  have 
ise  if  he  would  have  a  healthy  body. 
«rved,  when  in  prison  with  my  poor 
r,  that  aU  who  were  confined 
med  a  few  hours  of  exercise  in  the 
air  above  their  bread.  Every  man, 
rule,  who  is  shut  up  in  prison,  spends 
four  to  ten  hours  daily  in  pacing  up 
down.  So  it  became  clear  to  me 
man's  body  demanded  at  least  six 
i  of  exercise.  Less  than  this  would 
tal  to  hb  health.  A  great  excess  of 
would  weary  him,  tax  him  too 
ly,  and  so  leave  a  loophole  by  which 
se  might  enter.  Now  we  find  here 
two  hours  of  work  in  the  fields  and 
ms  by  each  man  will  more  than  feed 
mily.  This  amazes  you,  I  know." 
[e  may  work  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
»  twenty-fours  days  of  a  European 
er's  work  in  a  whole  year  and  have 
e  rest  of  the  year  for  study,  for  art, 
evelopment?"  asked  the  man. 
f  he  does  that  work  daily,  yes.  But 
llow  no  taskmasters  here;  all  is 
itary.  After  each  day  of  public 
a  man  goes  back  to  his  house, 
g  hb  bees,  birds,  roses,  vines,  with 
uldren,  and  aU  the  other  delightful 
B  that  go  to  refresh  mind  and  body 
nake  interesting  the  spot  he  has  set 
as  hb  home." 

)rtly  after  thb  delightful  day,  as  the 
ler  grew  warmer  in  the  dty ,  they  once 


more  visited  the  pleasant  and  refreshing 
pines  on  the  mountain-side.  And  here 
they  walked  and  they  talked  as  before. 

"Would  you  care  to  walk  a  little 
further  on  among  the  pines  ?  " 

She  said  thb  seriously,  looking  in  hb 
face  in  a  quiet  and  inquiring  way,  and  for 
answer  he  moved  on  at  her  side  in  silence. 

Half  an  hour,  up  the  hill  and  over  the 
hill,  through  the  tall,  open  pines,  and  he 
saw  before  them,  in  a  wooded  depression 
of  the  landscape  through  which  a  little 
mountain  stream  wound  in  the  long, 
strong  grass,  a  few  scattering  graves 
where  roses  grew  in  careless  profusion. 
Some  deer  were  feeding  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  a  little  beyond,  and  beyond  these, 
higher  on  the  sloping  hiU  wiS  the  pines 
stood  dark  and  dense,  he  saw  what  at 
first  seemed  to  be  several  large,  old- 
fashioned  marble  tombs. 

"No,  they  are  not  tombs,"  she  said 
softly.  "These  are  simply  heaps  of 
sweet-smelling  pine-wood  kept  ready  for 
men  and  women  of  advanced  thought 
whom  we  have  among  us." 

"  Funeral  pyres  ?  •• 

"Even  so.  You  will  understand  that 
here  with  us  in  thb  new  order  of  things 
there  b  nothing  arbitrary.  Minds  have 
different  degrees  of  devdopment.  Some 
have  ascended  high,  some  higher  still; 
while  many  of  us  stand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  and  see  the  plain  of  life  only  from 
the  dead  level  of  custom.  And  so  each 
looks  at  life,  and  death  also,  from  hb  or 
her  own  standpoint.  Some  of  us  still 
want  priests  to  lean  upon;  some  of  us 
still  at  times  are  weak  enough  to  want  to 
worship  idob  or  even  the  golden  calf; 
and  so,  equal  freedom  b  accorded  aU, 
for  out  of  freedom  will  come  real  develop- 
ment, and  every  secure  step  upward  must 
be  of  gradual  ascent;  because  there  b 
danger  of  the  weak  growing  weary  and 
of  faltering  by  the  way  or  turning  back." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  he  said.  "  Here  conspic- 
uously in  the  front  are  the  graves  of  those 
who  daim  attention  even  in  the  tomb." 

"  Tlutt  b  it,"  she  sadly  answered,  as  she 
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looked  about  and  on  up  the  hill  beyond 
into  the  deep,  dark  shadows.  ''But  up 
yonder,  in  the  silence  and  obscurity,  tlus 
remains  of  those  who  have  outgrown 
such  folly,  like  Charles  Dickens,  Lord 
Houghton,  and  others  who  begged  for 
simple  burial,  are  laid  on  the  fragrant 
wood  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  breath 
has  left  the  body,  in  the  same  garments, 
in  the  garments  in  which  death  finds 
them.  A  flash,  a  flame;  and  they 
of  the  clouds  and  ashes.'' 


Chapter  XXm. 


GOINO. 

What  if  we  all  lay  dead  bdow; 

Lay  as  the  gran  lies,  cold  aBd  dead 

In  God'i  own  holy  shroud  of  snow. 

With  snow-idiite  stones  at  foot  and  head. 

With  all  earth  dead  and  shrouded  idiite 

As  clouds  that  cross  the  moon  at  n^j^t? 


What  if  that  mfidd  some  ni^t 
Could  then  rise  up  and  see  how  dead. 

How  wholly  dead  and  out  of  siriit 
All  HuDgf  with  snows  sown  foot  and  head 

And  lost  wmds  wailinc  up  and  down 

The  en^ed  fields  and  emptied  town? 

I  think  that  grand  old  infidel 

Would  rub  his  hands  with  fiendish  ^ee. 
And  say:  "I  knew  it,  knew  it  well ! 

I  knew  that  deadi  was  destine; 
I  ate,  I  drank,  I  mocked  at  God, 
Then  as  the  grass  was,  and  ti>e  aod.** 

Ah  me,  the  grasses  and  the  sod. 

They  are  my  pteadiers.    Hear  them  preadi 
When  they  fbiget  the  shroud,  and  God 

Lifts  up  these  blades  of  grass  to  teach 
The  resuirection!    Who  snaD  say 
What  infidd  can  speak  as  they? 

NEARLY  half  a  year  had  swept  by. 
**  You  are  thinking  of  going  away,'' 
she  said,  as  they  walked  together  by  the 
great  fountain  that  burst  up  from  Hie  old 
Toltec  ruins  near  her  door;  for  she  was 
not  strong  enough  to  walk  further  now. 
It  was  in  the  afternoon. 
**  You  knew  my  thoughts,  then  ?" 
"  You  are  gdng  away  if ,— if  I  go.*' 


^I  will  go  with  you."    She  said  this, 
not  sadly,  but  almost  cheerfuDy,  as  she 


leaned  heavily  on  his  aim  on  i 
her  door. 

Th^«  were  those  here  who  ] 
in  love  with  old  age;  but  this  w< 
making  him  in  love  with  death. 

'*  You  are  going  back  to  the  ^ 
b   before  you!    I  will    go   wi 
And  that  is  aU  she  said  about 
or  staying;   but  he  fdit  that  it 
desire  that  he  should  go. 

'*I  know  so  many  weak  ai 
people  who  would  be  glad  to  001 
Paiadise,"  he  said.  **As  for 
am  strong  now.  I  will  go  bai 
work,  but  shall  I  not  be  permittc 
some  whom  I  know,  out  of  the 
to  this  fervid  sunlight  of  yours  ? 

She  raised  her  hand  with  efi 
pointing  to  some  pale  weeds  tha 
a  daric  and  shaded  comer  ben 
broad  banana-leaves,  she  ba 
more  by  sign  than  word,  to  p 
from  the  ground  and  lay  diem  b 
in  the  sun.  He  did  so,  and  1 
their  drooping  heads  down  on 
sands  and  di^ 

''You  see,"  she  said;  ''and 
ch<Hcest  flowers  are  only  cultivati 
PuU  them  up  and  pku^  them  ii 
suddenly,  and  you  do  not  hd 
you  simply  kill  them.  It  is  wel 
great  examples  like  this,  our  Cit 
ful,  but  the  world  must  impn 
slowly,  naturally,  by  force  of  the 
we  have  set  of  freedom,  tn 
justice.  No,  we  must  have  strcHi 
like  the  PUgiim  Fathers,  and  Go( 
we  shall  have  a  temple  reared 
that  will  shelter  all." 

She  rested  for  a  long  time  now. 
she  said:  "You  will  go  up  to  thi 
and  remain — ^remain  untfl  you  sei 

He  bowed  silently  in  assent; 
was  too  near  the  odier  world  fo 
question    now    or    make    any 
Then  she  said: 

"I  like  thoee  pec^e  up  dien 
the  guihy  ones,  those  whom 
ccmvicts;  but  we  do  not  call  fh 
Why,  when  one  of  your  poor  uni 
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le  is  accused  of  crime*  the  State,  the 
i*s  attorney,  the  whole  power  of  the 
i  is  exerted,  and  no  pains  or  money 
ed  to  prove  that  man  guilty, — as  if 
tre  a  good  thing  for  the  State  to  have 
ilty  man!  Ah,  how  you  forget  that 
}  better  that  ten  guilty  ones  escape 
that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer.' 
I  us  the  attorney  for  the  State  does 
best  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
sed  is  not  guilty/' 

le  was  exhausted  now  and  breathed 
effort.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  with  her 
breath  she  must  teach  this  most  im- 
mt  lesson.  After  a  time  she  added: 
Nhat  a  pity  that  aU  the  State  should 
f  itself  against  one  man,  bound  in 
$,  in  an  iron  tomb,  as  if  it  were  a 
ous  thing  for  the  State  to  find  one  of 
eople  with  mind  so  weak  or  morals  so 
c  that  he  fell  into  the  pit  of  tempta- 
"    She  was  silent  a  long  time,  dien 

• 

• 

ifou  will  go  now.  Good-bye  again; 
l-bye." 

e  arose  and  stood  before  her.  He 
on  his  knees  and  took  her  hand, 
u  feel  certain,  confident,  confident 
Christ  is  the  Savior  of  the  world  ? " 
ried;  for  he  felt  that  she  was  surely 

eadily,  and  with  a  strange  light  in  her 
,  as  if  it  might  be  the  light  of  another 
d,  she  looked  him  long  and  silently 
be  face.  Then  she  said  slowly  and 
voice  so  soft  and  low : 
iTes,  yes,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Savior  of 
MTorid;  but  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save 
from  man, — ^not  to  save  man  from 


»» 


e  kissed  her  hand  tenderly  in  silence, 
in  tears  passed  out. 


Chapter  XXIV. 

PUT  UP  THY  8WOBD. 

ND  WHO  the  braveft  of  the  braire; 

The  bniTBit  hero  erer  boni  ? 

r  was  one  who  dared  a  felon'i  ffraTe» 

Who  dared  to  bear  the  icorn  of  scorn. 

ay,  more  than  thii;  when  sword  was  drawn 


•f 


•• 


And  vengeance  waited  for  ffis  word. 
He  looked  with  pitymg  ms  upon 

The  scene,  and  said:     Put  up  tl^  fword.'* 
Oh  Godl  could  one  be  found  tcKiay 
As  brave  to  do,  as  brave  to  say  ? 

Put  up  diy  sword  into  his  sheath.'* 

Put  up  thy  sword,  put  up  thy  sword! 
By  Cedron's  brook  thus  spake  beneath 

The  olive-trees  our  valiant  Lord, 
Spake  calm  and  long-like.    Sword  and  stave 

And  torch,  and  stormy  men  of  death 
Made  clamor.    Yet  he  spake  not,  save 

With  loving  word  and  patient  breath. 
The  peaceful  olive-boughs  beneath: 
Put  up  thy  sword  into  his  sheath.** 

ABASHED  that  he  had  remained  so 
).  long,  knowing  as  he  did  that  this 
inspired  soul  was  about  to  enter  upon 
another  life,  the  man  hastened  to  take  the 
first  coiiveyance  to  the  mountains  of  pine. 

**  You  wtHI  remain  there  till  you  see  a 
sign."  He  kept  saying  this  as  he  went 
his  way  speaking  to  no  one.  He  had 
been  with  her.  His  soul,  hb  whole  self, 
this  day  at  least,  must  be  his  own  and 
inviolate.  He  did  not  go  directly  to  the 
hospital,  to  men,  but  to  the  woods,  to  God. 

Some  scarlet  berries,  red  with  the  blood 
of  dying  autumn,  wreathed  the  moss- 
made  tomb  of  a  prone  monarch  of  the 
mountains,  on  which  he  sat.  All  was 
silent,  so  silent,  save  a  far,  faint  melody 
that  came  up  the  mountain-side  through 
the  pines,  came  fitfully  on  the  wind,  as 
one  that  is  weary  and  would  go  home  to 
rest. 

The  tawny  carjpet  of  pine-quills  grew 
golden  as  the  sun  lay  level  and  in  spars 
and  bars  and  beams  about  him.  The 
huge  and  lofty  trunks  of  the  mighty 
pine-trees  on  the  mountains  round  about 
took  on  a  hue  of  gold  as  the  sun  fell  down. 
The  foliage  all  about  grew  red,  then  gold, 
then  yellow.  The  carpet  of  pine-quills, 
reaching  miles  and  miles  away  on  either 
hand  far  up  the  mountains  beyond, 
became  gold,  a  broken,  billowy  sea  of 
molten  gold.  And  as  he  sat  there, 
throned  amid  this  mobile  sea  of  fragrant 
yellow,  of  color  so  perfect  that  it  was  not 
only  color,  but  form;  form,  perfume  and 
mdody  also;  he  not  only  saw  this  color, 
he  heard  it.    An  hour  passed. 
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TluH  mddetdy,  w  he  thought  of  her,  he 
taw  a  form,  at  fral  vagvdy,  dimly,  the 
y^itm  form  and  eomefy  thape  of  a  desert 
lion  ttandirtg  waiiing,  removed  from  him 
but  by  a  Uale  epaee. 

I  know  not  why  thie  type  of  ttrengtk, 
defiant  of  custom  and  restraint,  should 
have  again  appeared.  I  only  say  that  it 
vas  so,  and  pass  on.  All  things  in  life  and 
death  lie  in  circlet.  A  v?oman't  wmlmess 
is  her  strength. 

And  even  at  he  looked,  the  sinking  sun 
eanu  softly  through  the  forest  boughs,  a 
Umg,  slanting  thaft  of  light,  and  laid  a 
tumrd  of  fading  fire  at  his  feet. 

Day  had  Buirendered  to  night,  light  to 
darkness,  mortality  to  immortality. 

He  remained  sl<me  all  night  in  the 
warm  woods,  but  saw  no  further  sign. 
It  was  enough. 

With  the  dawn  there  come  up  the 
mountain-ude  the  sweetest,  saddest  meJo- 
diea  ever  known.     It  was  the  funeral  train. 

He  took  an  old  man  aside.  Tley 
rested  a  time  beneath  the  pines.  He 
implored  him  to  tdl  all,  all.  "What  did 
she  say  ?  What  did  she  do  7  AH,  sU,— 
tell  me  all!"  But  the  old  man  seemed 
dazed.  He  kept  «lent  for  some  time. 
At  last  he  spoke: 

"  I  went  to  her  immediately  as  you  left 
her.  I  can  hardly  recall  her  words. 
Tliey  were  words  of  fire  and  gdd.  '  Prove 
to  me,  to  the  woriid,  that  man  shall  suidy 
rise,'  I  cried.  She  half  turned  away  her 
face  as  in  reproach  at  first,  but  soon, 
looking  tenderly  at  me,  she  said  in  a  low, 
firm  voice:  'Nay.  I  cannot  quite  prove 
to  you  that  man  shall  rise  after  death. 
I  cannot  quite  prove  to  you  that  yonder 
setting  sun  irill  rise  to-morrow;  but  I 
surdy,  surdy  brieve  it  will  rise';  and 
then  she  made  s  sign  that  I' must  leave 
her  to  meet  God,  alone.  After  a  little 
time  young  musicians  came  as  had  been 
their  custom,  and  played  before  her  door 
under  the  palm-trees.  And  then  there 
came  many  singers,  and  th^  sang,  sang 
as  the  musicians  played,  and  the  sun 


went  down.  Tlien  suddoily  we  hi 
her  vfMce,  like  a  thread  of  gold  in 
woof  of  harmony,  woven  in  with  a  i 
cunning  hand.  We  had  never  beaid 
sing  before.  It  was,  periiaps,  her  fin 
it  was  her  last  song:  the  dying  swan. 

"There  are  many  birds  and  of  a 
hues,  as  you  wdl  Imow,  in  the  foliif 
the  court  there.  Wdi.  as  tiie  9c»g  ce 
and  the  music  died  away,  an  old  t 
(Ader  and  better  than  I,  and  so  able  b 
more  of  better  things  than  I  can  see, 
a  bird,  a  wide-wii^ed  bird,  and  v 
like  snow.  And  after  drding  above 
heads,  it  flew  out  through  the  wide, 
trees  into  the  falling  night.  Iliat 
all.  We  bowed  low  our  heads  and  i 
in  pity  for  ourselves." 

Our  city-builder  of  the  moontain- 
remembermg  having  heard  her  dc; 
the  sad  habit  of  the  world  in  staring  « 
wan.  worn  faces  of  the  hdpless  dead,  i 
came  this  last  desire,  as  he  had  overc 
others  throu^  her  teachings  and 
ample,  and  saw  her  face  of  clay  n 
more. 

And  yet  he  fdt,  knew,  knew  positi 
all  the  while,  that  she  would  come  to  I 
sooner  or  later,  if  he  only  kept  his 
refined  and  fit  to  see  her;  and  more  I 
that,  he  knew  that  she  would  come  to 
in  her  perfection,  aa  she  was  when 
touched  the  bi^-tide  mark  of  health 
perfection  of  fonn  and  taxx;  for  this  i 
the  order  of  nature.  The  tide  shall  < 
touch  its  topmost  limit.  "Hie  hunuu) 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  sea. 

Knowing  all  this,  knowing  that 
would  have  given  back  to  her  aU  that 
been  taken  away,  and  ihat  she,  and 
others  who  love  sincerely,  would  b 
the  next  life  at  the  hi^-tide  mark  in  t 
and  knowing,  surdy  knowing  that 
should  see  her  thus,  how  careful  was  h 
say  naught,  do  naught  that  would  n 
him  less  worthy  to  lift  his  face  to  b 

Thqr  btne  her  form  up,  up  to 
mountun-side,  mantled  close  in  the  re 
in  wbidi  she  died,  and  none  were  c 
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;h  to  seek  to  look  into  her  tired  face, 
ere  was  a  depression  in  the  great 

of  sweet-smelling  pine  that  lay 
isX  up  the  hill  beyond  the  hospital, 
lere  tiiey  laid  the  body, 
[ame,  a  long»  vapoiy  doud  of  smoke 
g  to  the  pine-tops,  and  all  turned 
No  more  cost  and  no  more  care, — 
[e  heap  of  ashes!   and  around  the 

of  this  little  burned  spot  tall,  slim 
»  came  to  stand  in  circle  soon,  and 
did  flowers  joined  their  hands  and 
■ed  their  heads  there  tearfully  when 
ins  had  come. 

>  you  are  going  away  to-night? 
the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  upper  seas 
'ersed  at  this  season.  The  Japan 
its  flow  towards  us  in  the  first  few 
IS,  but  later  in  the  year,  as  now, 
a  draws  on  us  for  heat  and  things 
eversed.  You  will  have  quite  as 
tnt  sailing  back  as  when  you  came." 
is  was  the  venerable  man  who  had 
the  cattle  rise  up  in  the  fields  at 

as  if  God  was  walking  by.  So  fine 
bis  senses  that  he  had  only  to  come 
your  atmosphere  to  know  your 
ht  They  were  walking  up  the 
tain.  Without  a  word  the  man 
his  eyes.  The  car  of  the  air-ship 
I  graceful  as  a  pine-cone  in  the 
ring  wind  at  the  high  platform  from 
I  he  had  descended  on  coming  to  the 
They  passed  up  togetiber  in 
e.  What  need  of  words  ? 
isping  the  old  man's  hand  he 
;d  within  the  car  and  was  about 
r  his  seat  when,  with  a  boom  as  if 
propelled  by  sound,  the  car  bounded 

above  the  clouds  and  held  her 
t  strong  and  steady  toward  the 
• 

sank  into  his  seat,  bowed  his  head, 
noaned:  '^She  said  she  would  be 
me!" 

er  a  time  he  lifted  his  face,  for  he 
lat  he  was  not  alone,'  and  lo!  there 
it  before  him,  in  aU  the  splendor  of 

and    strength    and    divinity    of 


presence.  All  the  majesty  of  perfect 
womanhood  was  with  her  now.  Never, 
indeed,  had  he  seen  her  so  radiantly,  so 
imperiously  beautiful.  The  same  sweet 
touch  of  tenderness,  the  same  pathos  and 
pity  in  the  Madonna  face,  it  is  true;  but 
over  and  above  this  there  was  a  sense  of 
strength  and  directness  and  inimortahty, 
such  as  you  feel  when  the  sun  is  rising. 

She  did  not  speak;  for  oh,  how  futile, 
lame,  harsh,  and  angular  are  words! 
The  use  of  words  shaU  pass  away,  is 
passing. 

Whj,  know  you  not  soul  speaks  to  soul? 
I  saj  the  use  of  words  shall  pass — 
Woras  are  hut  fragments  of  the  glass. 

But  sflenoe  Is  the  pofect  wln^e. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  soul  con- 
tinually said  to  lus  soul:  '^The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."  And  it  was  said 
as  if  in  a  great  court  of  woods  and  falling 
waters,  with  walls  of  sapphire,  where 
hung,  in  letters  of  fire  and  gold,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Lord*s 
Prayer. 

He  did  not  mistake  their  meaning. 
He  would  go  forward  and  these  should 
guide  him  still.  All  Israel  was  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  had  been 
but  five.  Surely  he  should,  he  could, 
and  he  would  gather  strength  and  go 
forward.  For  she  had  annihilated  the 
vast  space  that  had  been  so  long  between 
heaven  and  earth  and  had  brought  them 
almost  together — ^"The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand." 

She  did  not  speak;  and  yet  her  soul 
spoke  as  certainly  in  its  calm,  sweet  fash- 
ion, wisdy,  silently;  the  wisdom  of  earth 
in  earthly  things,  the  ^oiy,  the  beauty,  the 
peace  of  heaven  over  all. 

"I  leave  my  peace  with  you."  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

And  her  soul  said  to  his  soul:  ^Service 
is  the  handmaiden  of  heaven.  Let  the 
Christian  run  forward  with  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  hand,  swift-footed  to 
meet  her.  Only  see  to  it  that  the  newly- 
emandpated  slave  does  not  fall  into  a 
deeper  servitude.    For  man,  intoxicated 
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with  opportunity,  still  believes  that  opu- 
lence is  happiness.  They  are  fastening 
again  the  broken  chains,  and  gathering 
gold  as  never  was  gold  gathered  before. 

"It  was  the  toiler,  not  the  money- 
changer, who  taught  the  lightnings  to 
talk,  created  light  out  of  space,  and  from 
the  airy,  white  vapors  of  heaven  called 
into  existence  the  ^trndering  black 
cavalry  of  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Take  care  that  this  emancipated  bnler  is 
not  made  the  slave  of  his  own  creations 
by  blind,  intoxicated  money-changers. 
See  to  it  that  all  toil,  that  none  but  the 
helpless  live  on  the  toil  of  others." 

Such  were  the  woman's  thoughts, 
words,  as  th^  seemed  to  sail  and  sail  by 
the  porch  of  heaven  above  the  clouds  as 
before.  Then  they  passed  down,  down 
and  through  the  clouds,  and  it  was  almost 
Ught. 

And  daring  to  look  full  in  her  face  by 
the  coming  l^ht  he  saw  a  star,  then  the 
star  only,  &e  bright  and  beautiful 
morning  star  to  the  east,  through  the 
dove-colored  leaves  of  bis  olive-trees. 

Then  as  he  grew  stronger  and  looked 
more  steadily  he  saw  the  star  fade  into  a 
dim  halo  from  out  of  which  appeared  the 
divinely  beautiful,  earnest  and  prophetic 
face  of  his  venerable  mother.  She  was 
looking  at  him  as  one  who  ^ts  at  a  bed- 
side and  tendedy  watches  the  face  of 
some  poor  sufferer.  Then,  as  if  taking 
up  in  the  full  dawn  the  word  Failure 
where  he  had  laid  it  down  in  darkness, 
she  said,  softly: 


**  My  son.  there  is  no  fiulun,  thei 
be  no  failure  for  those  wlio  resU; 
Hie  only  failure  possible  in  life  i 
failure  to  try,  and  persistently  tr 
the  best  The  good,  the  glorj 
consolation  of  it  all  is  in  the 
bling  effort  Let  us  bravely  leave  i 
to  Him." 

The  man  at  once  arose  and  sto 
the  beautiful  mother  with  the  scrft 
and  deep,  seer  eyes  and  was  fiUe 
thrilled  with  her  patient  strragtl 
sploidid  courage. 

And  he  joyed  there  on  his  stony 
and  went  to  his  bnl  with  conten 
courage  and  a  bioad,  deep  charity 
heart  A  dove  sang  from  an  i^v 
the  dove  and  the  olive-branch  toj 
.  as  of  old,  and  the  man  sang  wil 
dove  that  day  and  all  days.  For  1: 
not  seen  her?  Whether  she  w 
heaven  or  of  earth,  who  should 
But  surely  he  had  been  with  her  en 
and  this  was  the  unuttered  song 
heart  He  sang  dlently,  tor  what  h 
voice  can  approach  the  jdunliTi 
tender  voice  of  the  dove?  But  fa 
the  song  of  his  heart: 

CoBoe  Hrto.  O  lore,  to  tbe  voice  of  O*  dt 
Came  bniAcn  ■ad  bear  Um  nv: 
"Thae  an  nunj  bnaomnn,  wj  foft,  nr 
Titn  'u  onlj  cxie  to-dn.** 
And  an  dar  kog  jon  caa  near  Udi  mj: 
"TUm  day  in  pu^le  ia  railed" 
And  the  babj  riaia  of  the  lOL 
Hm;  are  oadled  in  cnAee 
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1 


A  PBOPHvr-VoicE  IN  The  Houb  of  The 
Nation's  Peril. 

IN  ALL  criaes  in  the  history  of  nmtions  and 
dfilizations  there  have  ariaen  great  pro- 
phet-floiila,  men  gifted  with  the  seeing  eye,  who 
by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  of  history,  their 
broad  intdlectual  grasp  and  their  logical  fac- 
ulties, united  with  that  clarity  of  vision  that 
comes  to  those  who  live  above  the  sordid  and 
sensuous  life,  are  enabled  to  see  the  inexorable 
results  that  follow  certain  well-defined  83rmp- 
toms  or  causes.  These  men  are  the  watchers 
on  the  walls  of  Zion  whose  warning  holds  the 
potential  salvation  of  national  life.  But  for 
their  message  and  the  heeding  of  their  warning 
on  the  part  of  the  people  from  time  to  time, 
Israel  would  have  degenerated  and  died,  as 
did  all  the  nations  that  environed  her.  But 
for  the  Samueb,  the  Elijahs,  the  Isaiahs,  the 
Jeremiahs,  the  Danieb  and  others  of  their 
noble  fellowship  who  chose  to  be  the  high- 
priests  of  progress  and  rocks  of  offence  to 
conventionalism,  conservatism  and  the  powers 
that  were  in  church  and  state,  and  who  chose 
to  imperil  their  lives  and  become  outcasts  in 
order  to  save  the  nation,  Israel  in  her  desire  to 
imitate  her  more  opulent  neighbors  would  have 
gone  undiecked  in  her  deoident  tendencies, 
adopting  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  pagan 
kings  and  the  low  moral  ideals  of  the  idola- 
trous nations,  until  she  would  have  ceased  to 
be  a  distinctive  people  long  ere  the  Roman 
eagles  were  lifted  over  the  Holy  City. 

So  in  various  crises  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian civilisation,  the  great  prophet-souls  have 
aroused  the  conscience  of  the  people  and  set 
in  motion  exalted  moral  impulses  that  have 
checked  the  onflowing  currents  of  corruption, 
despotism  and  oppression.  Savonarola  and 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Melancthon, 
Eliot,  I^rm,  Hampden  and  Milton,  are  tjrpes 
of  the  true  prophets  who  have  been  saviors  of 
nations  and  civilizations. 

In  our  time  these  voices  are  happily  again 


being  heard  in  the  hour  of  Ameii 
peril;  and  among  the  recent  wi 
ances  from  the  real  prophets,  p 
deserve  more  thou^tful  consid 
those  of  that  great  educator,  autb 
and  political  economist,  Phrfeaso 
com,  LL.D.,  who  since  1855  has  I 
serving  the  cause  ot  ooUegiafte  edu 
capacity  of  professor  or  preadei 
institutions  and  who  during  the 
honorable  career  has  been  apootiv 
force  whose  thou|^t  haa  wroug^ 
dvic  righteousness.  Profeasor  Bi 
be  remembered,  was  called  hon 
of  Williams  College  in  1874  to  tli 
president  of  the  Universi^  of  Vim 
position  he  held  until  1887.  Al 
the  presidency  of  this  institution 
to  the  faculty  of  Williams  College 
been  a  lecturer  on  sociology  in  thi 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
works,  perhaps  the  most  import 
are  PoUHcal  Economy,  Phdlaaopii 
LUeraiure,  ProUema  in  PkUoaoi 
phy  of  RdigunUf  EUiicB,  Naba 
Science  of  Mind,  Soeioiogy,  Hii 
prelatione  of  PkHoeophy,  and  Ti 
ology. 

With  a  vigorous  mentality  and 
vision  this  patriarch  and  pit^ 
present  and  its  portents  and  pro 
future  from  the  vantage-ground 
has  three-quarters  of  a  century 
him,  and  who  from  manhood's  k 
more  than  fifty  years  past,  has  p] 
part  in  the  republic,  ever  a  child 
ever  guided  by  high  moral 
thoughts  therefore  challenge  the  i 
tion  of  all  our  people.  In  the  < 
paper  on  **  Social  Forecast,"  wh 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Y 
dent.  Professor  Bascom,  in  spet 
menace  of  multimillionaires  who  '. 
their  financial  eminence  largely  th 
quisition  of  wealth  they  have  not 
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lultimillionaire  cannot  be  the  mem- 
lee  state,  on  equal  terms  with  his 
«ns.  This  would  be  true  under 
istances,  but  is  still  more  true  when 
I  has  been  acquired  in  abuse  and  in 
>f  economic  and  civil  law.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  tyrannical  tem- 
!sent,  which,  opportunity  favoring, 
ard  aU  rights  in  behalf  of  personal 


lost  obvious  and  immediately  ser- 
f  equalities,  which  go  with  free  in- 
is  equality  in  economic  opportuni- 
other  equality  concerns  so  many 
*  actions  on  which  so  large  a  share 
!  depends.  The  wealth  of  which 
»king  has  been  accumulated  at  the 
f  this  equality,  and  now  threatexis 
destroy  it.' 


privileges.    In   this   connection   our   author 
pertinently  observes: 


»> 


king  of  the  irresistible  march  and 
^  monopoly,  unless  promptly  brought 
Professor  Bascom  observes: 

mpetition  and  no  fear  of  competi- 
opany  the  development  of  business 
ler,  and  unless  the  conception  itself 
se  of  folly  the  profits  of  a  monopoly 
it  at  every  stage.  This  wealth  may 
I  gained  with  a  hard  struggle,  and 
ense  of  the  rights  of  many,  but  once 
iiere  need  be  no  farther  trespass  in 
Legitimate  as  well  as  illegitimate 
business  feel  at  once  this  accumula- 
wer.  Whether  it  is  steel  production 
ck  market  that  is  under  considera- 
multimillionaire  creates  the  condi- 
er  which  he  operates.  Equality  of 
ty  in  business  relations  has  suffered 
overthrow  which  the  future  wiU  easily 

\  at  one  time  felt  that  a  large  prop- 
1  ordinarily  be  scattered  in  the  next 
i.  This  expectation  does  not  apply 
putudes  now  contemplated,  but  vice, 
|r,  indolence,  can  all  shelter  them- 
these  immense  fortunes  like  birds 
n  the  carvings  of  a  cathedral.' 


»> 


t  has  become  corporate  wealth  and 
idowing  its  influence  over  the  press 
cal  parties,  that  the  government  has 
xime  the  tool  of  the  money-changers 
icquirers  of  wealth  through  special 


"This  accumulation  of  wealth  has  already 
destroyed  political  equilibrium.  Political  in- 
fluence is  won  by  a  contribution  to  the  ex- 
penses which  attend  on  gaining  political  power. 

"The  hold  which  perverted  business  re- 
lations have  on  politics  is  seen  in  the  railroad 
question.  When  the  Interstate  Coomieroe 
Commission  was  estaUiahed  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  granted  a  contrd  which  it  has 
since  lost  and  is  struggling  in  vain  to  recover. 
The  Conmiiasion  was  instituted  to  govern 
rates  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  It  has 
sunk  into  a  Board  of  Couxidl,  whose  sugges- 
tions may  or  may  not  be  followed.  The  oflS- 
oers  of  railroads  to  whose  unfair  tenns  much 
of  the  mischief  of  accumulated  wealth  has 
been  due  are  left  in  contrd. 

"Here  is  a  square  issue  between  a  method 
that  has  signally  failed  and  a  better  one  which 
the  people,  neariy  twenty  years  since,  intended 
to  put  in  its  place.  And  yet  the  commercial 
and  political  worids  were  never  fuller  of  plaus- 
ible reasons  why  the  railroads,  and  not  the 
people,  should  assign  the  conditions  of  traffic/' 

In  a  republic  social  inequality  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  marked  as  the  years 
pass  is  the  surest  possible  83rmptom  of  the  decay 
of  democracy  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
moral  ideals  which  make  free  institutions  ef- 
fective.   On  this  point  Professor  Bascom  says : 

"Social  equality  cannot  hold  its  ground 
while  this  abuse  of  privilege  prevafls  in  pro- 
duction and  in  politics.  A  wealthy  dass  be- 
gins to  act  in  vigorous  modification  of  sodefy. 

"Any  approach  to  social  equality  must  be 
united  with  some  equality  in  the  conditions 
of  life.  Collective  production  now  bears  this 
burden  of  unusual  accumulation  and  expend- 
iture, and  is  borne  down  by  it  The  aggre- 
gate gains,  waiting  to  be  distributed  in  many 
channeb,  are  diverted  into  a  few  deep  cafions. 
Ordinary  effort  meets  with  increasing  obsta- 
cles and  diminished  returns.  Thai  se^iara- 
tion  in  aoaety  between  wealth  and  indigence, 
those  afloat  and  those  submerged,  sets  in;  a 
separation  which  is  itself  a  decay  of  society, 
which  is  increased  by  its  own  action,  and 
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which,  so  far,  civilizatioii  has  never  escaped/' 

In  the  presence  of  this  eclipse  of  the  genius 
of  democracy,  in  this  turning  firom  those  old 
demands  which  are  as  vital  to  a  true  repuUic 
as  is  oxygen  to  the  ph3rsical  organism — equal- 
ity of  opportunities  and  of  rights — the  Schocd 
and  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  State,  have  suf- 
fered irreparable  injury,  which  in  turn  is  re- 
acting in  a  baleful  way  on  the  social  organism 
and  Uie  ideals  of  the  individual.  After  show- 
ing that  under  the  new  order  education  is  more 
a  "means  of  wealth*'  than  a  "means  of  man- 
hood "  or  the  development  of  good  citizenship. 
Professor  Bascom  thus  continues: 

"Citizenship  is  the  disk  which  should  carry 
aU  the  florets  in  the  composite  flower  of  our 
civilization. 

"In  connection  with  the  tendency  to  turn 
education  into  training  there  comes  a  growing 
demand  for  large  endowments,  and  the  college 
becomes  a  petitioner  at  the  feet  of  wealth.  La- 
dependence  is  sacrificed,  conunerdal  stand- 
ards displace  ethical  ones,  and  civic  principles 
adi^t  themselves  as  best  they  can  to  the  new 
alliance.  The  banner  of  success  is  borne 
to  the  front,  and  those  who  march  must  march 
behind  it." 

Nowhere  is  this  waning  of  hig^  ideals,  this 
abandonment  of  the  etMcs  of  Christ  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  church  since  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  other  moral  criminals  began 
systematically  to  buy  the  silence  of  the  pulpit 
and  religious  editors  and  educators  by  throw- 
ing into  the  treasury  of  certain  churches  and 
schools  a  few  crumbs  from  the  vast  storehouse 
of  their  acquired  and  largely  unearned  wealth. 
On  this  decadence  of  the  church  our  author 
makes  these  timely  observations: 

"The  strongest  antagonism  to  social  decay 
should  be  found  in  Christian  faith,  but  faith 
slowly  bends  to  the  conditions  which  surround 
it.  The  Greek  Church  brings  Russia  no  lib- 
erty. Our  own  religion  goes  but  a  little  way 
in  carrying  sympathetic  aid  to  the  working 
dass,  or  in  arousing  a  sense  of  the  service  due 
from  those  who  lead  business.  It  has  been 
no  strange  spectacle  with  us  to  find  one  order- 
ing his  economic  activity  in  a  method  utterly 
subversive  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
yet  cherishing  some  detached  notion  of  find- 
ing his  way  into  that  kingdom." 


Is  the  outlook,  then,  hop^esa?  Mi 
republic  continue  to  tread  die  downwa] 
which  Rome  trod  after  great  wealth  $ 
dream  of  imperialism  blinded  the  moi 
ceptions  of  the  nation  and  destroyed  t 
sturdy  ideab  of  the  people  ?  If  we  ei 
in  the  path  we  have  been  treading  dui 
cent  years  there  can  be  but  one  answi 
surely  as  our  pathway  follows  the  patb 
the  ancient  civilizations  which  lie  ii 
through  the  abandonment  of  moral  id< 
material  advancement  and  dominion,  sc 
will  our  fate  be  a  repetition  of  the  doo 
overtakes  all  peoples  that  turn  from  tl 
and  by  surrendering  the  high  birthright 
lightened  civilization,  the  domination 
ethical  verities,  for  sordid  gain,  n 
power  and  physical  gratification,  pla 
seeds  of  death  in  the  social  organism. 

But  history  is  not  wanting  in  illust 
of  peoples  and  civilizations  that  have  ai 
ed  wlule  yet  there  was  time,  and  thn 
moral  renaissance  have  renewed  their 
Herein  lies  our  hope — a  h<^  that  hold 
inestimable  potency  for  the  emancipal 
humanity  and  the  devdopm^it  of  dvilj 
that  he  who  remains  indifferent  in  its  pr 
is  recreant  to  the  high  demands  of  ma 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  beocmies  an  aoc 
in  the  overthrow  of  democnuT*.  Ofthepe 
promise  of  the  present  Professor  B 
says: 

"The  Republican  parfy  is  fast  becomi 
bondman  of  plutocracy.  Its  motto  is  to 
pat,'  cardess  of  discussion  or  vindic»tio 
has  so  long  prospered  by  concession  tfa 
quiry  and  resistance  are  fordgn  to  its 
The  temper  of  President  Roosevelt,  ali 
this  attitude,  may  make  slight  fiamire 
chip  off  thin  flakes.  The  Democratic 
has  broken  midway,  one  extremity  plutm 
the  other  democratic.  There  is  as  yet 
hammering  here  and  there,  and  seaidiii 
face  of  the  rock,  but  the  moment  a  wch 
seam  shall  appear  many  wedges  are  rea 
be  driven  home.  This  is  made  obvious  I 
unrest  of  workmen,  by  scattered  revolt  in 
states,  as  in  Wisconsin,  by  the  number,  n 
character  and  large  vote  of  secondary  p 
at  the  last  Presidential  dection.  Our  ion 
is  that  one  of  those  sudden  dianges,  wfaic 
sure  to  arise  in  times  of  wide  fMeasnre 
combine  these  forces  of  resistanoe,  and 
them  sweep  the  fidd  for  another  deal  in  h 
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its  and  one  more  approach  toward  tlie 
^^3Ciiigdom  of  Heaven.*' 
.  ♦ 

lliese  words  from  the  spiritually-illumined 
._^bnun  of  one  of  the  noblest  educators  and  wisest 
,-^ooiuHnists  of  our  land  should  serve  to  arouse 
•4Nir  sleeping  people  to  a  realization  of  the  au- 
ipiflt  demands  of  the  hour,  and  lead  both  young 
old  to  consecrate  life  and  all  it  holds  dear- 
to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  de- 


Chicago's  Great  Popular  Victort. 

ON  APRIL  4th  the  citizens  of  Chicago  won 
the  most  important  and  decisive  mu- 
nicipal victory  for  progressive  democracy  that 
has  been  achieved  in  recent  years, — a  victory 
that  virtuaUy  means  a  new  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, a  positive  popular  assertion  of 
tiie  right  and  the  intention  of  the  people  that 
dieir  interests  shall  henceforth  take  precedence 
over  the  selfish,  arrogant  demands  of  privilege 
which  has  over-long  exploited  the  citizens  and 
corrupted  their  servants.  This  victory  has 
already  electrified  the  true  patriots  throughout 
tiie  republic  and  will  crystallize  public  senti- 
ment much  as  did  the  battle  of  Lexington  crys- 
tallize the  sentiment  of  the  revolutionary 
lathers  in  favor  of  our  great  magna  charta. 
There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
this  pronounced  verdict  of  the  Chicago  dec- 
torate.  The  story  is  one  so  rich  in  promise 
and  encouragement  for  the  people  in  other 
American  municipalities  that  it  calls  for  special 
notice. 

At  the  last  presidential  election  Theodore 
Boosevelt  carried  Chicago  by  one  hundred 
thousand  majority  against  Mr.  Cleveland's 
''safe  and  sane"  candidate,  and  the  Socialist 
▼ole  reached  forty  thousand.  Thus  the  general 
opinion  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  mayoralty 
nominations  was  that  the  Republicans  would 
sweep  the  city  by  a  substantial  majority.  No- 
where were  these  views  more  strongly  enter- 
tained than  among  the  Republicans  and  the 
public-service  companies.  The  latter,  real- 
icing  that  the  sentiment  of  the  dty  favored 
municipal-ownership  of  the  street-railway  lines, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  nominating  a  man 
who  was  not  too  pronounced  a  friend  of  public- 
corporation  interests  and  one  who  would  pre- 
nunably  appeal  to  the  independent  vote  as 
wdl  as  to  the  straight  Republican  electorate. 


and  jti  who  would  oppose  immediate  public- 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  street-car 
service.  The  companies  believed  that  if  they 
could  delay  matters  the  people  would  become 
wearied  of  the  fight.  Moreover,  they  would 
find  devious  methods,  as  they  have  found  so 
many  times  in  the  past,  of  convincing  the  pub- 
lic-servants that  the  public-service  companies 
knew  what  was  best  for  the  people  far  better 
than  did  the  voters  themselves. 

The  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  John  M. 
Harlan,  appeared  the  most  available  nuin, 
being  a  politician  of  standing  among  the  inde- 
pendents, a  man  who  it  was  thought  could 
easily  befog  the  voters  and  confuse  the  issues, 
and  a  man  who  was  quite  ready  and  willing 
to  echo  the  cry  of  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions for  delay.  By  the  interests,  at  the  time 
of  his  selection,  John  M.  Harlan's  nomination 
was  considered  equivalent  to  his  election. 

The  Democratic  party  failed  to  live  up  to 
its  traditions  in  regard  to  its  capacity  for  blun- 
dering, and  wisely  selected  a  straightforward 
and  radical  candidate,  a  man  who  scorned  to 
blow  hot  and  cold,  and  who  was  unreservedly 
conmiitted  to  inmiediate  action  in  favor  of 
public-ownership  along  the  radical  lines  that 
Hearst's  Chicago  American  and  Examiner  had 
boldly  demanded. 

Though  when  the  campaign  opened  the 
public-service  companies  and  the  reactiona- 
ries were  in  a  thorou^y  comfortable  frame 
of  mind,  feeling  that  in  view  of  the  last  Novem- 
ber vote  and  the  fact  that  Mayor  Harrison  had 
only  carried  the  city  by  ei^t  thousand  major- 
ity when  the  normal  Sodidist  vote  was  at  least 
ten  thousand  lower  than  at  the  present  time, 
there  could  be  little  danger  of  defeat  But 
with  the  nomination  of  Judge  Dunne  on  a  ring- 
ing platform  demanding  immediate  action  in 
favor  of  public-ownership,  the  whole  situation 
changed  as  by  magic,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  unless  something  was  done  to  stem 
the  tide,  the  people  would  triumph  over  cor- 
porate interests.  All  the  old  and  oft-repeated 
tactics  of  the  Pharisees  who  "devour  widows' 
homes  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers" 
were  emplo3red.  Judge  Dunne  was  character- 
ized by  Mr.  Harlan  as  the  special  prategS  of 
the  Chicago  "ilMosfm,"  the  reference  being 
to  Mr.  Hearst's  Chicago  American;  and  not 
content  with  this,  the  Republican  candidate 
went  out  of  his  way  to  assail  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hearst.  He  knew,  as  do  all  the  great 
predatory  interests  and  public-service  oorpor- 
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atknui  of  America,  that  the  Hearst  papers  are 
to-day  the  greatest  menace  to  the  reign  of  plun- 
der and  rule  of  graft  that  have  marked  munici- 
pal, state  and  national  fife  since  poUtical  ma- 
chines have  become  the  virtual  property  of 
corporate  interests;  and  as  the  organs  of  the 
"interests"  and  their  mouthpieces  have  for 
years  been  making  a  bogie-man  of  the  so- 
called  "yellow'*  journals  (classing  as  "yellow'* 
almost  every  paper  that  places  the  interests  of 
the  people  before  the  interests  of  predatory 
and  corporate  wealth),  he  imagined  that  these 
disgraceful  tactics  would  win  him  votes. 

But  unhappfly  for  the  would-be  exploiters 
of  the  dty  of  Chicago,  the  day  had  passed 
when  the  sonorous  warnings  of  the  Pharisee- 
class  or  the  vituperations  of  the  men  and  the 
papers,  that,  while  pledged  to  the  interests  of 
the  plunderers  of  the  people,  mantle  their 
shame  under  the  robings  of  conventional  re- 
spectabiUty,  could  fri^ten  the  awak^ied 
voters.  They  had  too  often  allowed  the  real 
thieves  to  escape  when  they  had  joined  in  the 
general  outciy  of  "Stop  thief!"  Moreover, 
Uiey  had  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  had  Mr. 
Hearst  made  common  cause  with  the  pubUc- 
service  corporations,  the  corrupt  politiod  ma- 
chines, the  trusts  and  other  privileged  inters 
ests,  there  would  have  been  no  outciy  against 
him.  But  his  haling  the  coal-trust  into  court, 
his  putting  the  gas  companies  in  various  cities 
on  Uie  radk  and  his  fight  all  along  the  line  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  against  their  con- 
tinued spoliation — these  were  the  unpardon- 
able sins  that  aroused  the  alarm  and  hatred  of 
the  interests  or  the  "system." 

Now  one  of  the  fatal  mistakes  that  Mr. 
Harlan  made  was  in  failing  to  realize  that  the 
people  had  come  to  recognize  the  source  and 
animus  of  the  assaults  on  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
journals,  and  the  further  fact  that  miltions  of 
the  American  people  are  coming  to  love  the 
man  for  the  enemies  he  is  ma^g,  because 
they  know  those  enemies  to  be  the  greatest  foes 
of  the  republic,  the  exploiters  and  oppressors 
of  the  people  and  the  corruptors  of  the  people's 
servants.  Hence  the  more  Mr.  Harlan  vitu- 
perated against  the  Chicago  American^  the 
more  the  people  became  convinced  that  he  was 
owned  body  and  soul  by  the  pubilc-service 
corporations  whose  calumnies,  abuses  and 
epithets  he  was  so  freely  employing. 

As  the  campaign  advanced  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  people  had  deter^ 
mined  to  take  over  the  street-car  service. 


Then  Mr.  Harlan  sought  to  pooe  as 
of  puUic-ownership  and  to  confuse  t] 
mind  on  the  real  issue.  He  desired 
the  voters  understand  that  both  a 
were  in  favor  of  munidpal-owneralii] 
would  save  the  dty  from  litiiratkm  bi 
amicable  terms  with  the  corporatioi 
cago  was  not  just  yet  ready  for  the  st 
should  proceed  in  a  safe  and  ccmaerva 
These  and  many  other  sophistical  cal 
ses  were  played  upon  in  order  eitlier 
or  to  confuse  the  voters.  Judge  TuJ 
ever,  had  in  the  Chicago  Americm 
shown  that  the  time  for  pubfic-owna 
the  present.  Judge  Dunne  stood  fc 
diate  action.  Moreover,  all  the  coq 
were  for  Mr.  Harlan.  Vain  was  tl 
expenditure  of  corporate  funds  in  the 
of  the  Republican  candidate;  vain  the 
to  create  groundless  prejudices  agi 
friends  of  ^e  people;  vain  the  effort 
a  panic  by  alannist  cries.  The  peop] 
the  head  of  their  ticket  a  man  in  wh 
had  confidence.  They  knew  what  th< 
ed,  and  they  knew  that  in  the  ballot  1 
an  effective  weapon,  and  they  used  it 
Dunne  recdved  the  largest  vote  ever 
a  mayoralty  candidate  in  Chicago, 
ballots  being  cast  for  him.  His  ^un 
over  twenty-four  thousand  votes.  Tl 
cago  declared  in  unmistakable  voice  f< 
diate  munidpal-ownership,  and  in  i 
she  has  become  the  way-shower  for  ot 
nidpafities. 

In  commenting  on  his  election  Judg 
said: 

"In  view  of  the  revolution  it  porten< 
operation  of  public  utilities  in  Amtx 
of  the  magnitude  and  power  of  priva 
ests  arrayed  against  us,  I  regard  the 
the  election  as  a  distinct  triumph  for 
pie.    It  means  a  new  departure  in 
in  the  management  and  operation  o 
cars  and  other  public  utilities.    If 
puts  munidpal-ownership  in  force  otl 
of  America  will  follow  its  lead." 

MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP   MSANB  A  DIH 

AND  NOT  AN  INCREASE  IN   CORR^ 

PRACnCBB  AND  IIACHINE-RTTL] 

There  are  two  arguments  relied  i 
the  public-service  companies  and  thd 
pleaders  to  frighten  the  people  and 
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taking  over  the  enoimoualy-valuable  pub- 
ilities.    One  is  the  daim  that  the  cities 

0  coiTupt  that  public-ownership  would 
;  in  buikling  up  a  vast  and  increasin^j- 
pt  political  machine.  In  reply  to  tins 
luld  be  pointed  out  in  the  first  place  that 
.ead  and  front  of  aU  of  our  political  oor- 
on  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  the 
c-service  companies.  They  have  been 
hief  offenders  in  debauching  the  people's 
nts,  and  not  only  that,  but  in  <fefeating 
It  statesmen  and  driving  from  power  in- 
[ptible  public  servants,  whfle  through  the 

1  expenditure  of  funds  they  have  been 
bo  place  their  minions  in  positions  of  pub- 
ust.  Hence  if  they  were  wholly  frank 
mi^t  with  truth  frame  their  objection  to 
IdfMd-ownership    somewhat   as   follows: 

have  corrupted  your  public-servants;  we 
driven  the  old-time  honest  and  upri^t 
nnen  into  retirement;  we  have  fiUed  the 
9,  from  the  United  States  Senate  down  to 
I  municipal  positions,  with  our  willing 
nts,  toob,  special-pleaders  and  agents  or 
I  ready  to  listen  to  our  convincing  appeals, 
that  we  have  thus  corrupted  your  govem- 
;,  it  would  be  folly  to  turn  over  the  public 
ies  to  such  public-servants." 
le  first  fatal  flaw  in  the  position  of  the  pub- 
rvice  companies  is  found  in  the  assump- 
that  an  aroused  electorate  which  deter^ 
s  to  end  a  reign  of  plunder  and  political 
ucheiy,  by  tal^ig  over  the  public  utilities, 
danger  of  retaining  corrupt  and  recreant 
nts  in  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sensi- 
ind  thoughtful  men  know  full  well  that 
I  the  power  of  special  privilege  is  with- 
n  from  politics,  there  is  little  danger  of 
ipt  practices  prevailing.  The  reign  of 
graft  and  bribery,  direct  and  indirect,  the 
yal  of  the  people  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
>ns  from  whidi  the  American  people  are 
ring  to-day,  have  been  due  to  privileged 
ests — chiefly  the  public-service  companies 
le  land.  The  experience  in  Glasgow, 
rpool,  Birmingham  and  scores  of  other 
pean  cities  proves  that  public-ownership 
operation  of  natural  monopolies  results 
bigher  standard  of  morality  in  public  offi- 
ife,  economy  in  operation  of  the  public  util- 
and  a  vast  increase  in  benefits  and  reve- 
mjoycd  by  the  people, 
ayor  Dunne,  of  Chicago,  at  the  great  New 
;  public-ownership  meeting  held  in  Coc^mt 
n  on  the  evening  of  April  7th,  in  noticing 


the  two  serious  objections  which  were  raised 
in  Chicago  during  the  recent  struggle  of  the 
public-service  companies  to  prevent  the  people 
taking  over  the  street-cars,  thus  referred  to  the 
first  bogie  raised  by  the  corporation  interests, 
— namdiy,  that  public-ownership  would  tend 
to  bufld  up  a  great  political  madune: 

"None  of  the  friends  of  municipal-owner- 
ship in  Chicago,  or  elsewhere,  advocates  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  any  utility  by  mu- 
nicipalities unless  in  connection  therewith  there 
is  a  dvil-aervice  law  under  which  all  applicants 
for  position,  irrespective  of  their  politics,  will 
be  treated  exactly  alike,  and  under  which  just 
and  reasonable  tests  wiU  be  applied  to  public 
servants  to  ascertain  their  fitness  to  perform 
the  work  entailed  upon  them. 

"We  have  such  a  law  in  the  dty  of  Chicago, 
under  which,  for  several  years  past,  it  has  been 
practically  impossible  for  any  man  to  place  a 
friend  in  the  Police  Department,  Fire  Depart- 
ment or  Water  Department  Where  a  public 
utility  is  controUed  by  private  capital  in  the 
dty  of  Chicago,  any  alderman  who  votes 
'right'  has  an  unlimited  fidd  in  which  he  can 
anchor  his  political  henchmen." 

inTNICIPAIrOWNEBSHIP  DOES  NOT  IN- 
CREABS  TAXATION. 

The  other  prindpal  argument  advanced  by 
public-service  companies  to  alarm  the  tax- 
payers has  been  that  public-ownership  would 
necessarily  increase  taxation.  This  has  been 
a  stock  argument  relied  upon  by  the  corpora- 
tions in  their  desperate  battle  for  privileges 
that  enable  them  annually  to  take  millions 
upon  millions  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  dti- 
zens  in  every  great  munidpality,  often  in  re- 
turn furnishing  inferior  conunodities  or  inad- 
equate service,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
gas-companies  in  New  York,  Boston  and  other 
dties,  and  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  street- 
car service  in  Chicago  and  other  munidpalities. 
The  Boston  street-car  service  is  daimed  to  be 
exceptionally  good,  jti  a  large  proportion  of 
our  traveling  public  every  morning  and  even- 
ing are  compelled  to  put  up  with  strap-service 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
month  under  public-ownership,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  cupidity  of  the  public-service 
company  and  the  subserviency  of  the  daily 
press.  Yet  the  annual  net  earnings  of  this 
corporation  are  frx>m  three  to  four  million 
dollars. 
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When,  however,  the  demand  for  public- 
ownenhip  is  made,  the  WaU-6treet  gamblen 
and  other  multimillionaires  who  are  the  con- 
trolling powers  in  most  of  the  public-service 
companies,  and  their  spedal-pleaders  in  the 
press,  cry  that  such  innovations  would  mean 
increased  taxation;  that  they  would  add  to 
the  people's  burdens.  They  know  or  ought 
to  know  that  this  claim  is  false.  They  know 
full  well  that  any  acquisition  of  public-service 
properties  on  a  just  or  equitable  basis  would 
entail  no  burden  of  taxation,  but  on  the  con- 
trary would  ultimately  be  the  source  of  a  great 
reduction  in  taxation.  Ex-Mayor  Brown,  in 
the  April  Arena,  pointed  out  a  method  of 
acquiring  public  utUities  that  meets  with  the 
approval  of  many  distinguished  authorities; 
wlule  Judge  Dunne,  in  his  explanation  of  the 
Chicago  plan,  showed  how,  by  a  simple  but 
practical  method  the  citizens  of  the  second 
great  municipality  in  the  republic  proposed  to 
acquire  the  street-railways  without  a  particle 
of  increase  in  tax-burdens.  This  plan,  with 
the  exception  which  we  point  out  below,  is  at 
once  so  practical  and  statesmanlike  that  it 
must  appeal  with  convincing  force  to  all  pa- 
triots and  aU  thou|^tful  persons  not  retained 
by  privileged  interests  or  otherwise  pecunia- 
rily interested  in  the  further  plunder  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people  for  the  further  enrich- 
ment of  the  real  enemies  of  the  republic.  On 
this  point  Judge  Dunne  said: 

''The  only  other  serious  objection  urged  in 
Chicago  against  the  operation  by  the  public 
of  its  own  utilities  was  that  the  municipality 
had  no  money.  That  cry  is  always  raised 
ever3rwhere,  and  I  presume  it  will  be  raised 
in  New  York  when  you  start,  as  I  understand 
you  have  under  contemplation  the  operation 
of  your  municipal  lighting-plant. 

"TTiere  is  no  force  whatever  in  the  objec- 
tion. Tlie  operation  of  these  utilities,  eitiier 
by  public  or  private  persons,  is  a  valuable 
privilege.  They  can  only  be  operated  by  per- 
mission being  given  to  some  one  to  use  the 
public  streets.  This  privilege  is  of  priceless 
value,  and  when  any  public  or  private  corpor- 
ation furnishes  light,  furnishes  power,  fur- 
nishes street-railway  transportation,  or  any  of 
these  utilities,  the  right  to  use  the  streets  is  of 
imtold  wealth  to  these. 

"We  in  Chicago  propose  to  raise  all  the 
money  necessary  to  purchase  an  up-to-date 
street-car  system  upon  certificates  which  are 


special  or  limited  promises  to  pay  out  o^ 
income  colleeted  horn  the  system.  Thei 
not  general  promises  to  pay  which  wiD  < 
taxation.  Under  the  law  of  the  Slate  d 
nois  these  certificates  are  termed  stif< 
certificates.  Th^  should  nuxre  properi 
called  income  bonds.  They  are  secured  i 
our  law  in  three  ways: 

"First,  by  the  pledge  of  all  of  the  inooi 
the  municipal  street-iailway  plant,  this  in 
being  unlimited  as  to  time;  in  other  w 
when  the  City  of  Chicago  commenoes  the 
ation  of  its  street-car  system  its  lig^t  to  < 
is  not  limited  to  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  oi 
hundred  years'  time;  it  may  operate  unt 
crack  of  doom,  and  all  its  receipts  in  perpc 
from  this  source  are  pledged  for  the  pay 
of  these  securities. 

"Secondly,  these  certificates  are  sec 
under  our  law  by  a  mortgage,  which  moH 
conveys  all  of  the  tangible  property  in 
transportation  department  of  the  city, 
real,  personal  and  mixed;  power-houses, 
way-tracks,  street-cars,  sprinkling-carts 
every  kind  of  property  uaed  in  the  tran^ 
tion  department. 

"Thirdly,  these  certificates  are  secure 
twenty-year  franchise;  in  other  words,  1 
is  a  provision  in  the  law  under  which,  if  de 
be  made  in  the  pqrment  of  street-ear  ce 
cates,  or  of  interest  tfaerecm,  for  the  peiic 
one  year,  then  and  in  that  case  the  holde 
the  certificates  may  apply  to  a  court  of  c 
ceiy  to  foreclose  aU  the  tangiUe  property 
by  the  city  in  its  transportation  departn 
and  at  the  foreclosure  sak  there  ahaU  be  kn 
ed  down  to  the  bidder  the  franchise,  comni 
ing  to  run  upon  the  date  when  the  purd 
buys  the  property  and  running  twenty  } 
thereafter. 

"This  security,  in  my  judgment,  is  n 
better  security  than  the  private  compank 
the  past  have  been  able  to  offer,  eitlier  to  1 
stock  or  bond-holders.  Their  stock  was 
solutely  unsecured;  their  bonds  were  sec 
by  the  tangible  property  and  an  unex; 
fhmchise,  which  at  no  time  ran  for  full  tw 
years. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  our  law  the  sc 
ity  offered  to  the  holders  of  the  street-car 
tificates  is  a  fuU  twenty-year  franchise  Im 
ning  at  the  date  of  the  foredosure  sale, 
vate  companies  in  the  past  have  been  abl 
sell  stocks  and  bonds  aggregating  $117,( 
000,  when  their  tangible  property  was  w 
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than  $27,000,000.  If  they  could 
four  times  the  value  of  the  tangible 
rty  upon  an  expiring  franchise,  can 
lensible  man  for  a  moment  hesitate  as 
at  amount  of  money  the  City  of  Chicago 
raise  upon  the  security  hereinbefore 
oned? 

have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  if 
bonds,  secured  in  this  manner  are  offered 
the  finandal  market  that  the  financial 
cates  of  this  nation  will  be  tumbling  over 
other  to  get  possession  of  these  securities; 
ven  if  the  financial  powers  that  be  should 
ine  together  to  discredit  them,  the  citizens 
dcago  have  three  or  four  times  as  much 
y  as  may  be  necessary  to  purchase,  re- 
and  modernise  all  the  plants  of  their  city, 
dted  in  the  savings-bsuiks  in  the  dty  of 
igo  drawing  three  per  cent,  interest  and 
g  no  other  security  than  the  faith  and  the 
;  of  the  banks." 

SERIOUS  FLAW  IN  CHICAOO's  PLAN. 

ere  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  serious  flaw  in  the 
\gO  programme,  and  that  is  in  not  prop- 
afeguarding  the  citizens'  rights  from  pos- 
bebayal  by  public-servants.  Before  any 
losure  should  be  permitted,  the  people 
d  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  giving 
latory  instructions  relating  to  meeting 
city's  obligations  to  the  bondholders, 
rwise  the  public-service  corporations  may 
'  gain  control  of  the  party-machines,  se- 
the  election  of  a  number  of  their  tools,  as 
liave  in  the  past  in  Chicago,  in  the  Illinois 
ature  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  these  tools 
o  manipulate  the  affairs  of  the  street-cars 
aUow  the  interest  or  principal  to  go  by 
lit,  simply  to  enable  tiie  real  masters — 
orporations — to  again  secure  the  street- 
l^stem.  This  is  something  the  citizens  of 
igo  cannot  afford  to  overlook,  especially 
e  light  of  the  gross  betrayal  of  the  city's 
^t  in  the  matter  of  gas-lighting  in  Phila- 
lia  by  corrupt  tools  of  corporate  interests. 


NSIONINO  PUBUC  SERVANTS:     BrOOK- 

LiNE  Leads  The  Wat. 

HAS  been  the  custom  of  certain  journals 
and  publicists  to  raise  the  cry  of  "sodal- 
whenever  propositions  have  been  made  to 
on  public  officials.    Brookline,  Massa- 


chusetts, however,  though  the  richest  town  in 
the  worid,  has  not  aUowed  these  shallow  and 
ill-considered  outcries  to  blind  its  judgment 
or  influence  its  sense  of  justice  or  dvic  wisdom, 
as  at  the  adjourned  annual  town-meetiiig, 
held  on  March  29th  of  this  year,  the  voters  in 
a  most  emphatic  manner  approved  the  prop- 
osition to  pension  the  membm  of  the  fire  and 
police  departments.  This  important  action 
caUs  for  more  than  passing  notice,  as  it  estab- 
lishes a  precedent  of  greater  significance  than 
appears  on  the  surface. 

Brookline,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  still 
under  the  ideal  democratic  government  known 
as  the  town-meeting,  and  in  conformity  with 
this  form  of  municipal  government  all  the  vot- 
ers were  fully  informed  by  warrants  left  at  their 
homes,  in  regard  to  the  &ial  action  to  be  taken 
on  this  important  question, — a  question,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in 
previous  meetings.  Indeed,  it  was  Brookline 
that  petitioned  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act 
enabling  the  towns  to  pension  their  fire  and 
police  oflkials;  and  the  board  of  selectmen 
and  committee  of  twenty-five  representative 
citizens  had  recommended  the  acceptance  of 
this  innovation.  At  the  town-meeting  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  voters  present  ap- 
proved the  action.  The  provisions  of  the 
measure  are  as  fdlows: 

''Section  1.  The  Selectmen  of  eveiy  town 
which  accepts  this  act  shall  retire  horn  active 
service  and  place  upon  the  pension-roll  any 
permanent  member  of  the  police  department 
and  any  permanent  member  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  such  town  found  by  them  to  be  per- 
manentiy  incapacitated,  mentally  or  physi- 
caUy,  for  useful  service  in  the  department  to 
which  he  belongs,  by  injuries  received  through 
no  fault  of  his  own  in  tiie  actual  performance 
of  his  duty.  They  may  also  retire  and  place 
upon  the  pension-roll  any  permanent  member 
of  either  of  said  deparUnents  who  has  per- 
formed faithful  service  in  the  department  for 
not  less  than  twenty-five  years  continuously, 
and  is  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Every 
person  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  annuaUy  receive  as  a  pension  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  annual  compensation  re- 
ceived by  him  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 
Such  pensions  shall  be  paid  by  the  town,  which 
shall  appropriate  money  therefor. 

"Section  2.  The  Selectmen  of  any  town 
which  accepts  this  act  are  hereby  authorized. 
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in  case  of  an  emergency,  to  caU  upon  any  per- 
son so  pensioned  by  sudi  town  for  such  temp- 
orary service  in  the  department  from  which 
he  was  retired  as  they  may  deem  him  fitted  to 
perform,  and  during  such  service  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  full  pay. 

''Sections.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon 
its  passage  so  far  as  to  allow  any  town  to  vote 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  same,  but  shall  not 
take  full  effect  in  any  town  until  it  has  been 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters 
of  such  town  present  and  voting  thereon  at  an 
annual  town-meeting.'* 

The  United  States  government  has  been 
more  generous  than  any  other  nation  in  regard 
to  pensioning  her  soldiers,  yet  every  prqxMi- 
tion  that  has  been  advanced  for  pensioning 
the  heroes  of  our  life-saving  service  and  the 
faithful  postal  employees  who  have  grown  old 
in  honorable  service,  has  been  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  imperialistic,  reactionary,  unrepublican 
and  privileged  interests.  The  men  who  are 
clamoring  most  loudly  for  ship-subsidies,  for 
trust-breeding  hi^  protection  and  for  class- 
legislation  that  places  the  millions  of  producers 
and  consumers  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  and  ex- 
tortionate monopolists,  have  heea  most  savage 
in  their  opposition  to  pensions  for  faithful  ser- 
vice for  those  whose  salaries  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  reasonable 
provisions  for  age.  Thus  while  New  Zealand 
has  placed  her  needy  aged  citizens  upon  her 
pension-rolls,  and  while  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  conservative  statesmen  of  Europe 
have  strongly  advised  old-age  pensions,  Amer- 
ica has  la^gg;ed  behind,  lavi^  in  her  wealth  for 
rich  privileged  interests,  but  niggardly  in  her 
treatment  of  her  faithful  employees  who  oc- 
cupy subordinate  positions.  Happily  the 
people  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  repuWc  has  been  preserved  in 
form,  the  nation  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  become 
more  and  more  a  class-ruled  land,  thanks  to 
the  conspiracy  of  corporate  wealth,  the  public- 
service  companies,  the  political  bosses  and 
partisan  machines;  and  through  this  treason 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  the  interests  of 
the  masses  have  more  and  more  been  ignored. 
A  realization  of  this  important  fact  is  naturally 
creating  a  nation-wide  restlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  electorate  and  a  growing  demand  that 
the  nation  shall  cease  to  give  paramount  con- 
sideration to  over-rich  privileged  interests  and 
shall  concern  itself  with  reasonable  legislation 


that  shall  favor  all  the  people,  creating  a 
equality  of  opportunities  and  safeguai 
the  equal  rights  of  the  people,  while  in  si 
as  possible  it  shall  also  strive  to  lift  the  loi 
fear  and  dread  of  want  fnun  aged  public^ 
ants,  and  indeed  ham  all  those  who  thr 
a  long  and  honorable  career  have  wrc 
faithfully  and  honestiy  for  the  enrichmeni 
upbuildhig  of  the  nation. 


The  Church  in  Ahebica.  at  The  Pj 
iNO  OF  The  Watb. 


AT  NO  time  in  the  history  of 
in  the  New  World  has  the  old  mj 
tion, "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  sq 
been  more  applicable  than  to-day.  Wc 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  moral  awaka 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  pi 
are  awaking  to  a  realization  of  the  double 
of  the  present.  Everywhere  they  are  b 
mng  to  see  as  never  before  that  free  institu* 
are  in  deadly  danger  through  graft,  comip 
bribery,  and  the  destruction  of  moral  idei 
political  and  business  life,  due  to  the  surre 
of  psity  machines  to  consdenoeleas  poU 
bosses  and  the  privileged  interests — inte 
that  have  been  systematically  plundering 
millions  and  with  a  part  of  their  extortion  I 
been  buying  immunity  from  puniahment 
further  protections  and  privil^i^es  witli  pii 
ly  campaign-funds,  free  passes,  cooitesies 
other  forms  of  bribery,  direct  and  indi 
and  that  tiirou^  the  aki  of  political  bosses 
the  domination  of  political  tnar^littwia  ] 
been  oiabled  to  place  their  own  refnesc 
tives  and  trusted  servants  in  the  seats  supp 
to  be  held  by  the  people's  rqaeaentat 
Everywhere  the  people  are  preparing  to  m 
theinaelves  as  they  asserted  themselves  in  ^ 
oonsin  and  Missouri  last  autumn,  in  Ka 
during  the  past  winter,  and  in  diicagi 
i^ril.  Everywhere,  we  repeat,  there  are 
mistakable  signs  of  a  moral  renaissanoe,  i 
awakening  and  reassertion  of  the  spirit  of  i 
dom  and  justice. 

And  at  this  crucial  hour  the  man  of  all 
in  America  who  stands  forth  in  the  public 
agination  as  the  most  odious  incamatioi 
the  evils  against  which  the  present  prote 
being  made,  has  adroitiy  teii^>ted  relig 
organizations  here  and  there  with  tendei 
money,  knowing  full  well  that  wherever  i 
gifts  are  accept^  the  pulpit  and  press  ol 
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nination  that  thus  receives  this  money 
ease  to  be  aggressive  champions  of  moral 
K>usne8S,  and  in  many  instances  will  be- 

apologists  for  the  moral  crimes  against 
I  there  is  such  widespread  revolt.  To 
Etockefeller  the  pittances  with  which  he 
nought  the  silence  of  so  many  deigymen 
las  won  apologists  in  so  many  quarters, 

nothing.  He  can  at  wiU  by  the  increase 
e  price  of  oil,  in  which  through  unfair 
s  the  Standard  Oil  Company  enjoys  a 
•poly,  acquire  in  a  few  months  a  mfllion 
rs  for  every  hundred  thousand  he  gives, 
it  means  everything  to  the  church  if  at 
Tucial  moment  in  her  history  she  allows 
If  to  be  seduced  by  those  who  echo  the 
ter's  sophistiy  and  advise  the  taking  of 
d  gold,  even  though  it  comes  horn  the 
that  most  neariy  corresponds  to  those 
I  Jesus  denounced  as  the  devourers  of 
ws*  houses,  who  for  a  pretence  make  long 
rs. 

ppily,  aside  from  the  disheartening  moral 
incy  and  viciously  sophistical  opportun- 
>resent  in  the  pulpit  and  the  religious 
,  the  present  crisis  has  also  revealed  great 
I  heroes — ^men  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
me  prophets  and  leaders  who  in  all  great 
d  moments  in  human  history  have  be- 
the  foriom  hope  of  civilization's  advance 
humanity's  uplift.  These  men  have 
lered  against  the  seduction  of  the  church 

that  seduction  meant  the  destruction  of 
>ral  power.  On  Sunday,  April  9th,  the 
George  F.  Pentecost,  fiom  the  pulpit  of 
[adison  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  New 
,  the  wealthiest  Baptist  church  in  the 
•polis,  denounced  in  unequivocal  terms 
ttempt  to  buy  the  silence  of  the  church, 
ring  that  if  the  conscience  of  the  church 
ved  and  accepted  the  gifts  of  trusts  and 
rations,  either  the  trusts  would  stand  in 
of  all  efforts  to  overthrow  them,  or  the 
h  would  sink  out  of  sight  as  a  maker  of 
lal  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
ed  that  if  the  conscience  of  the  church 
1  condemn  and  refuse  to  be  made  rich 
t  gains  of  the  trusts,  deemed  to  be  wrong- 
acquired,  no  power  on  earth  could  pre- 
hose  trusts  from  being  overthrown. 
e  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  president  of  the 
lean  Institute  of  Social  Service,  in  voicing 
mvictions  of  those  who  give  more  than 
functory  acceptance  to  the  teachings  of 

said: 


''It  is  not  true,  as  is  so  conmionly  said,  that 
to  reject  the  Rockefeller  gift  would  compel 
the  board  to  reject  the  gifts  of  most  business 
men,  because  the  money  of  all  is  more  or  less 
'tainted.'  There  are  many  business  men 
whose  methods  are  honorable  and  righteous. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  Intimate  competition, 
and  to  denounce  the  Standard  OO  trust  is  not 
to  oondenm  the  men  who  have  won  success  by 
Intimate  competition.  The  critics  of  the 
Standard  OU  trust  condenm  it  because  it  has 
resorted  to  ill^timate  competition. 

"Modem  civilisation,  and  especially  Amer- 
ican civilization,  is  beset  by  no  greater  peril 
than  the  worship  of  wealth.  It  is  corrupting 
both  business  and  politics;  it  is  commercial- 
ising the  very  atmoq>here  we  breathe;  it  is 
'drowning  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.' 
This  peril  is  growing  with  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  wealth.  We  are  now  every  year 
creating  more  surplus  wealth  than  the  entire 
assets  of  the  nation  eighty-five  years  ago. 
This  god.  Mammon,  is  become  only  less  than 
onmipotent,  and  his  g^ory  is  daszling  and 
blinding  even  the  churdies. 

"The  conscience  of  the  church  touching 
wealth  profoundly  needs  quickening.  The 
new  conditions  of  society  demand  higher  ethi- 
cal standards.  This  is  a  most  favorable  time 
to  respond  to  the  new  need.  We  love  the 
American  Board  for  the  services  it  has  render- 
ed to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  other  lands. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  render  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  America,  by 
refusing  to  serve  even  as  trustee  of  'cankered 
heaps  of  strange  achieved  gold.' 


»t> 


Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  the  well-known  uni- 
versity-settlement worker  and  author  of  the 
remariuible  book  entitled  Poverty,  speaks  for 
the  new  conscience  in  the  following  stirring 
words: 

"I  believe  the  Boston  clergymen  were  right 
in  their  action.  In  my  opinion  corruption 
took  root  in  the  church  at  the  moment  it  began 
to  accept  tainted  money.  Corruption  wiU  not 
be  rooted  out  of  the  church  until  the  church 
prefers  poverty  and  godliness  to  wealth  and 
insincerity.  Grood  caimot  come  out  of  a 
church  which  subsista  on  the  patronage  of  the 
rapacious." 

The  Rev.  Reuben  Thomas,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Congregational  dergymen  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  adds  bis  voice  to  the  general  protest  in 
these  words: 

"Mr.  Rockefeller  stands  before  the  whole 
country  as  the  representative  of  un-Christian, 
oppressive  and  cruel  business  methods.  Cler- 
gymen cannot  consistently  endorse  monopoly, 
tyranny,  beartlessness.  The  effect  of  ap- 
plauding  success  of  this  land  before  young 
men  ever3rwhere  is  morally  disastrous." 

In  commenting  on  the  action  of  the  Pru- 
dential Ommiittee  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden 
makes  the  following  severe  strictures: 

"The  Prudential  Committee  has  placed 
itself  on  the  broad  and  intelligible  poflition 
that  all  gifts  must  be  received,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  character  of  the  giver,  nor  by  what 
immoralities  or  crimes  his  gains  may  have  been 
gathered. 

"No  discrimination  is  henceforth  to  be 
made.  The  pirate  or  the  train-robber  may 
bring  his  booty  to  the  treasury  of  the  American 
Board  and  it  will  be  thankfuUy  received,  and 
if  sufficiently  large  wiU  be  described  as  a  'mag- 
nificent gift' 

"By  ^  decision  the  Prudential  Conmiittee 
rejects  the  word  of  Him  who  said,  'I  hate  rob- 
bery for  burnt  offerings,'  and  reverses  the 
ethical  judgment  respecting  the  rewards  of 
iniquity  which  has  guided  Christendom  hith- 
erto. It  openly  proclaims  that  money  to  which 
the  giver  has  no  moral  right  may  be  rightfully 
given  to  a  missionary  society  if  only  his  motive 
is  to  do  good  with  it;  and  it  assumes  the  power 
of  judging  the  motive  of  the  giver. 

"It  knows  and  declares  to  the  world  that 
there  can  be  no  motive  but  that  of  benevolence 
in  the  bestowal  of  this  gift. 

"That  is  a  great  testimony  from  such  a 
high  authority.  From  this  decision  the  appeal 
wiU  now  be  taken  to  the  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  and  the  conscience  of 
Christendom." 

These  quotations  from  leading  representa- 
tive Protestant  clergymen  are  typical  of  the 
protests  that  have  come  from  scores  of  those 
who  represent  the  conscience-element  in  the 
church,  since  the  brave,  able  and  convincing 
stand  was  taken  by  Dr.  Gladden  against  the 
action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.    The 


action  of  that  board,  however,  in  accept 
the  gift,  as  well  as  the  actkm  of  the  Bap 
church  in  accepting  similar  gifts,  cannot 
to  work  great  moral  damage  to  the  diuich  t 
further  alienate  a  large  proportion  of  the  n 
moral  men  and  women  from  the  churdi. 


The  Equttable  Life-Inburance  Scaki 


THE  EXPOSURE  of  conditions  in 
administration  of  the  Equitable 
suranoe  Company,  made  by  the  chaiget  i 
counter-chaiges  of  those  in  the  h^  cooi 
of  the  company  and  who  are  cognicant  d 
the  financial  crookedness  that  has  been  p 
ticed  by  those  in  authority,  fuDy  confirms 
accuracy  of  the  strictures  made  by  Profe 
Whittlesey  and  other  competait  inson 
critics  when  they  claimed  that  the  inta 
of  policy-headers  were  not  properly  atitt-gai 
ed  by  the  Big  Three  companies  oif  New  Y 
So  grave  have  been  the  revelatioiis  incid 
ally  brou|^t  out  by  the  Alexander-Hyde  < 
test  that  the  multimillionaire  directors  li 
evinced  great  alarm  lest  there  be  a  gem 
and  seardiing  investigation  into  the  conditj 
and  workings  of  the  company,  and  all  posi 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  hush  up 
scandal.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the  diai 
made  will  confirm  the  impressions  prodv 
by  the  exposures  in  the  Era  magazine 
those  of  Mr.  Lawson  in  Everybody's  as  to 
necessity  for  a  genuine,  thorough  and  ho; 
investigation,  with  an  incorruptible  inquif 
like  Governor  Folk  at  the  head. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Ba 

THE  REVELATIONS  of  moral  cr 
nality  and  rapacity  by  which  Johi 
Rockefeller,  H.  H.  Rogers  and  their  associ 
have  acquired  imtold  millions  that  could 
have  been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  ui 
practices,  moral  crimes  and  monopcdy  ri| 
have  at  last  aroused  the  conscienoe  of 
better  portion  of  society.  On  every  side  tl 
are  signs  of  a  moral  renaissance,  and  so  sti 
are  these  signs  that  through  scores  of  avei 
the  '* interests"  or  the  "system/*  of  which 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  most  powc 
single  representative,  are  striving  now  tc 
lence  the  rising  tide  of  moral  ri^teousnes 
John  D.  Rockefeller  is  at  his  dd  prad 
of  seeking  by  donations  to  buy  the  sikno 
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ulpit  and  the  religious  press  or  to  gag 
bush-monej  the  supposed  moral  leaders 
5  people  by  giving  a  moiety  of  his  vast 
I  of  wealth  to  di£ferent  religious  organi- 
18.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  aU- 
rtant  to  either  silence  or  win  over  a  large 
»rtion  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
8.  Hence  from  the  Baptist  and  the 
odist  the  master-spirit  of  the  ill-famed 
lard  Oil  Company  has  turned  to  the 
regational  church,  seeking  with  the  lure 
d  to  buy  the  silence  of  the  pulpit. 
t  this  is  not  aU.  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  has 
I  it  necessary  to  give  Mr.  Rock^eller  a 
bin  of  moral  health — something  that  is 
ing  though  not  edifying,  aU  that  is  needed 
DDplete  the  farce  being  a  similar  bill  of 
I  for  Mr.  Rogers  signed  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
Mr.  Rogers  in  his  defence  betrayed 
lunaring  absence  of  moral  ideals  and  re- 
i  so  perfectly  the  dominant  thought  of  a 
n  dass  of  modem  commercial  brigands 
t  nothing  is  reprehensible,  no  matter  how 
ly  criminal,  if  it  is  not  technically  illegal 
t  the  Standard  Ofl  Company  found  it 
lary  to  call  another  Richmond  into  the 
Mr.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  comes  out  in  a  brief 
8  clients.  The  picture  he  paints  of  the 
ard  Oil  Company  deserves  to  be  placed 
y  side  with  Mr.  Garfield's  picture  of  the 


philanthropic  Beef-Trust.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Dodd,  as  with  that  of  Mr.  Garfield,  however, 
the  spedal-pleader  has  made  the  mistake  of 
painting  so  angelic  a  figure  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  nation  is  insulted,  and  thoughtful  peo- 
ple feel  disgust  to  think  that  the  hirelings  of 
plutocracy  dare  to  so  presume  upon  their  ig- 
norance. 

These  direct  attempts  to  silence  the  church 
and  check  the  rising  tide  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion by  donations  or  special  pleadings  by 
Standajrd  Oil  magnates  and  their  attome3rs, 
are  being  complemented  by  circulars  sent  out 
to  editors  by  a  so-called  Civic  Association, 
written  in  behalf  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  carrying  editorials  from  di£ferent  papers  fa- 
vorable to  that  corporation .  But  as  we  desire  to 
say  something  more  of  this  Civic  Association  and 
its  work  for  plutocracy  in  a  future  issue,  we 
merely  aUudc  to  it  at  present  as  one  of  the  many 
silent  and  less  obvious  instruments  beingemploy- 
ed  by  the  alarmed  corporate  interests  to  check 
the  rising  tide  of  public  indignation  which  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  reign  of  graft,  corruption,  ex- 
tortion and  oppression  whK^  has  grown  up  as 
a  result  of  corporate  domination  of  partisan 
machines,  or  the  union  of  predatoiy  wealth  and 
special  privilege  with  party-bosses  and  falae 
public-servants,  for  the  exploiting  of  the  people 
and  the  subversion  of  free  institutions. 


rHE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  AWAKENING  IN  ENGLAND. 


Fhe  Liberal  Reaction  in  Great 
Britain. 

IDENCES  are  multiplying  on  every 
hand  which  show  that  Great  Britain  is 
y  recovering  from  the  imperialistic  and 
3nary  debauch  which  has  marked  the 
iment  of  that  island  since  the  day  when 
berlain's  malign  influence  became  dom- 
in  the  Salisbury  cabinet.  From  that 
the  noblest  traditions,  ideals  and  prac- 
of  modem  England — ^ideals,  traditions 
ractices  that  made  her  one  of  the  fore- 
moral,  liberal  and  inspiring  powers  of 
orid — have  given  place  to  reactionary 
k>urbon  measures  and  policies  such  as 
!d  the  reign  of  the  Georges.    After  the 


passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  eariy  thirties, 
and  espedaUy  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws  and  the  inauguration  of  Free  Trade  in 
the  later  forties,  England  became  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  progressive  democracy  and  was 
preeminently  the  land  of  toleration,  of  peace 
and  of  Free  Trade,  being  marked  by  a  degree 
of  prosperity,  growth  and  development  such 
as  had  rarely  if  ever  before  been  Imown  in  her 
history.  But  with  the  passing  of  Gladstone 
and  the  ascendency  of  Chamberlain  came  the 
baleful  spirit  of  militarism,  with  war  hard  on 
its  heels;  while  treading  in  the  wake  of  war 
came  widespread  8u£fering  among  the  people. 
Meanwhile  the  military  and  imperialistic  pol- 
icy of  the  government  had  shown  its  reaction- 
ary tendencies  in  other  directions,  notably  in 
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the  passage  of  the  infamous  Education  Bill 
— a  measure  as  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
autocratic  spirit  that  dominates  Russia  as  it 
is  inimical  to  the  genius  of  democracy.  And 
lastly  came  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
protection  and  the  proposal  for  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  bread-tax,  which  formeriy  had  fos- 
tered privileged  interests  and  created  such 
widespread  want  and  misery  in  England  in 
the  dawn  of  the  Victorian  age  that  the  present 
misery  of  her  people*  so  largely  incident  to  the 
Chamberlain  policy,  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  it. 

If  we  except  the  general  arbitration  treaties 
which  have  come  since  the  tide  toward  liber- 
alism has  so  stron^y  set  in  as  to  frighten  the 
reactionaries,  almost  every  notable  measure 
and  positive  stand  taken  since  Chamberiain 
became  a  positive  factor  in  the  Salisbury  cab- 
inet, has  been  reactionary  in  spirit  and  char- 
acter. Balfour,  though  less  daring  than 
Chamberlain,  has  been  content  to  echo  the 
real  master's  sentiments  in  so  far  as  he  has 
felt  it  safe  to  do  so. 

Seldom  in  history  has  a  government  drifted 
from  high,  noble  and  inspiring  ideals,  such  as 
prevailed  in  the  days  when  Gladstone  was  the 
greatest  power  in  her  political  life,  as  has  Eng- 
land during  the  last  decade.  But  as  in  Amer- 
ica, so  in  ^igland,  the  people  are  at  last  awak- 
ening to  the  peril  of  the  situation;  and  with 
this  awakening,  even  though  they  have  no 
great  leader,  they  are  expressing  themselves 
in  the  most  positive  and  unmistakable  tones. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  great 
number  of  the  seats  that  have  been  vacated 
have  been  filled  by  liberal  or  Labor  candi- 
dates. Rarely  indeed  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  has  the  tide  set  in  so  strongly  against 
the  dominant  party.  The  latest  Conservative 
defeat  is  the  most  unexpected  and  amazing  of 
recent  years. 

Brighton  has  for  a  score  of  years  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  Conservative  strong- 
holds. No  matter  how  the  country  went,  tlus 
district  could  be  reHed  upon  to  return  Con- 
servative members.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Balfour  to  appoint  a  Junior  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  he  looked  for  a  member  from 
some  district  which  was  so  overwhelmingly 
Conservative  in  its  majority  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  the  appeal  to  the  constituency 
that  necessarily  follows  the  appointment,  and 
he  decided  that  by  the  appointment  of  Grerald 
W.  £.  Loder,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 


Brighton  district,  he  was  making  a  i 
where  the  candidate  was  certain  to  be  i 
by  a  handsome,  even  if  a  reduced,  n 
Neither  the  Conservatives  nor  the 
imagined  that  there  was  a  probabHit 
defeat  of  Mr.  Loder;  ytt  when  the  vo 
counted  it  was  found  that  the  Liben 
date  had  won  by  a  majority^  of  &^t ! 
votes.  Just  as  the  news  of  this  amazi 
turn  had  reached  London.  Mr.  Bal 
tered  the  House  of  Conunons*  where 
was  greeted  by  shouts  of  **Re8ign!  I 
The  Prime  Minister  on  hearing  this 
demand  turned  on  his  heel  and  wi 
word  left  the  House.  None  knew  bd 
he  that  those  tumultuous  ahouts  of  tl 
hers  represented  the  voice  of  the  nat 
as  in  his  policy  he  has  proved  himac 
thorou^y  Bourbon,  so  in  his  oonte 
the  wi^ies  of  the  electorate  he  fiuthei 
the  spirit  of  the  reactionaries  and  the 
alists  in  refusing  to  i^peal  to  the  cov 
long  as  he  can  by  any  means  muster  a  b 
We  are  far  from  bdieving  that  thii 
tion  of  the  reactionary  spirit  is  unfo 
as  it  shows  the  English  people  the  da 
enthroning  in  power  undemocratic  n 
parties;  and  tiie  longer  the  govemi 
fuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  known  wis] 
nation,  the  more  overwhehning  will 
defeat  when  the  appeal  is  made.  M 
with  every  passing  month  the  truly  dei 
temper  is  gaining.  The  Libend  i 
who  will  be  successful  at  the  Aext  elec 
be  far  more  radical,  outspoken  and  pre 
than  would  have  been  those  elected  sii 
ago.  The  tide  of  progressive  demo 
steadily  rising  in  E^land.  The  rea 
government  is  proving,  through  its  1 
course,  a  powerful  ally  of  radical  Lib 
as  events  in  the  near  future  will  dem< 


The  Countbbs  of  Warwick  and 
Work  Amonq  The  Poor. 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  the  Con 
Warwick,  one  of  the  most  b 
gifted  and  cultured  women  of  the  tit! 
tocracy  of  Great  Britain,  had  her  s 
called  to  the  miserable  condition  of  \ 
in  rural  En^and.  Especially  did  tl 
parativdy  hopeless  outlook  of  the  pc 
and  girls  appeal  to  her  sympathies, 
mediately  set  to  woric  to  lighten,  so  U 
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her  power,  the  load  of  the  very  poor  within 
leach,  and  espedallj  were  her  e£Fort8  di- 
to  aiding  the  young.  She  founded  a 
at  Warwick  for  crippled  children,  and 
Wk  lioatel  at  Reading  in  connection  with  the 
College,  training  daughters  of  professional 
imen  in  horticulture,  dairying,  bee  and  poul- 
^ty'^neping.  She  became  president  of  the 
~  Needleworic  Guild  and  an  active  mem- 
of  other  industrial  and  helpful  societies; 
aoid  the  woric  she  wrought  in  feeding  the  hun- 
gijy  aiding  the  unfortunate  and  lightening  the 
omdens  of  the  overburdened  very  poor  en- 
>deaied  her  to  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands 
'Wilbin  and  without  the  sphere  of  her  immedi- 
aie  influence,  as  well  as  made  her  one  of  the 
■loat  loved  women  in  En^and. 

Her  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
hoiwever,  was  neither  ephemeral  nor  super- 
toMl  in  character.  The  more  she  studied 
die  question  and  came  into  intimate  relation 
with  the  submexged  classes,  the  more  the  piti- 
fdl  inadequacy  of  aU  palliative  measures  be- 
came apparent.  She  saw  what  aU  of  us  must 
sooner  or  later  see  who  have  labored  in  the 
rinms  or  among  the  veiy  poor:  that  there  are 
fandamentally  unjust  conditions  operating 
in  present-day  society  which  contribute  in  an 
appaOing  manner  to  the  sum  total  of  poverty, 
miseiy,  vice  and  crime. 

Those  who  have  read  PUgrim*9  ProgruB 
wiD  remember  that  Christian  was  perplexed 
OQ  seeing  a  fire  before  which  stood  a  man 
iteadily  pouring  quantities  of  water  upon  the 
flame,  which,  however,  instead  of  being 
quenched  grew  in  volume  and  intensity.  At 
length  the  mystery  was  solved  by  his  being 
shown  that  back  of  the  fire  stood  one  feeding 
ttie  flames  with  oil.  So  with  the  problem  of 
uninvited  poverty,  and»  indeed,  with  the  larger 
questions  of  poverty,  vice  and  crime.  He  who 
seriously  studies  Uiese  grave  questions  will 
soon  understand  that  fundamentally  unjust 
conditions  are  at  present  so  operating  as  to 
feed  the  flames  of  poverty  and  misery,  quite 
apart  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  poor.  He 
win  see  that  however  much  water  may  be 
poured  on  the  flame,  in  the  form  of  palliative 
remedies,  the  fire  will  gain  in  volume  and  in- 
tensity until  the  evil  conditions  are  replaced 
by  measures  that  are  fundamentally  just  and 


These  are  predesly  the  conclusions  which 
were  forced  upon  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
after  her  long  and  earnest  labor  in  relieving 


the  sufferings  and  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  poor  around  her.  These  convictions  led 
her  to  make  a  deep  study  of  social  questions 
and  philosophies,  the  result  being  very  similar 
to  that  whidi  was  arrived  at  by  the  poet-artist, 
William  Morris,  in  England,  our  own  novelist, 
Howells,  in  this  country,  and  Emil^  Zola  in 
France.  She  became,  partiaUy  at  least,  a 
convert  to  the  tenets  of  progressive  Social 
Democracy. 

THE  COUNTE88  OF  WARWICK  AS  A  PROPA- 
QAKDI8T  OF  SOCIAL  DEIfOCRACT. 

When  the  recent  International  Congress  of 
Socialists  was  held  at  Amsterdam,  the  Counts 
ess  attended,  and  in  common  with  scores  of 
others,  many  of  whom  went  thither  highly 
prejudiced  through  the  false,  misleading  and 
slanderous  attacks  which  had  been  made  by 
the  reactionary  press  of  various  lands,  she 
was  impressed  by  the  presence  of  an  interna- 
tional spirit  of  fraternity,  the  unanimity  of  the 
opposition  to  war  and  to  militarism  in  every 
form,  and  the  passion  for  justice  and  that 
economic  emancipation  that  should  render 
starvation,  want,  involuntary  prostitution  and 
crime  impossible.  Here  were  ddegates  from 
aU  the  great  nations  of  the  dvilisBed  worid,  from 
Russia  to  Japan,  knowing  no  petty  partisan- 
ship, no  racial  prejudices,  no  barriers  of  caste; 
aU  united  as  brothers  battling  in  a  common 
cause  for  the  triumph  of  the  ideal  of  universal 
brotherhood  based  on  justice,  freedom  and 
fraternity.  And  these  things  appealed  to  her 
in  a  compeUing  way.  The  spectacle  of  a  Rus- 
sian Socialist  putting  a  motion  which  was  im- 
mediately seconded  by  a  Japanese  Socialist, 
and  the  picture  of  these  two  men  clasping 
hands  and  symbolizing  the  new  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity at  the  time  when  the  autocracy  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  monarchal  power  of  Japan  were 
in  deadly  combat,  revealed  to  her  as  to  others, 
how  wide  indeed  was  the  chasm  between  ttie 
new  twentieth-century  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
the  reactionary,  selfish,  egoistic  spirit  that  has 
dominated  civilization  in  the  past.  It  also 
showed  how  pitifully  false  and  misleading 
were  the  attacks  made  by  privileged  interests 
and  reactionary  classes  against  those  who 
were  battling  for  a  broader,  nobler,  juster 
social  order. 

Shortly  after  this  great  convention  the 
Countess  applied  for  membership  in  the  Social- 
Democratic  Federation,  and  since  her  entrance 
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into  thftt  body  ahe  has  b«en  a  zemkwa  and  in- 
fioentul  worker  in  t,  pnctknl  aod  effecttve 
wnj,  espeonOy  in  London. 

To  a  repreaentatiTe  of  tibe  New  York  Wodd 
wbo  recently  called  upon  her,  Hie  Connteaa, 
in  ^waking  of  her  present  interest  in  •odal 


"I  have  quite  given  up  what  we  describe  as 
socie^.  Society  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
those  who  bore  and  those  who  are  bomL  I 
have  always  tried  not  to  belong  to  the  first  sec- 
tion, and  have  decided  not  to  belong  to  the 
second.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  doing  all 
I  G&n  in  a  quiet  way  to  asHst  the  Socialist  cause. 
For  instance,  I  have  takm  a  flat  in  ^^ctorta 
street.  Mrs.  Bridges  Adams,  for  years  the 
Mily  labor  representative  on  the  London  School 
Board,  is  always  there,  and  I  call  neaify  every 
day.  There  earnest  woricers  fA  the  various 
sections  of  the  great  Labor  and  Socialist  move- 
ment in  England  frequently  gather  in  hom^ 
hshion  and  talk  over  qoestiiMU  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  tbe  pet^e.  Of  course  than 
ate  many  pet^le  wtia  give  dinners,  and  pri- 
vately entertain  politicians,  but  this  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  our  informal  gatherings.  Some- 
times Sir  John  Gorst  or  Mr.  Winstmi  Churcb- 
iU,  or  some  other  politician  not  idratified  with 
the  Socialist  propaganda,  comes  in  to  join  in 


Years  ago  the  notion  of  the  c 
Stale  schools  being  fed  by  the 
duragbt  to  be  dreadfully  nocialistii 
the  notioa  has  the  support  of  some 


I  am  hoping  that  we  may  a 


Oxftwd  and  Cambridge,  and,  indi 
tbe  univeraties  throu^iout  tbe  w<»|i 

In  reply  to  a  question.  Lady  Wan 

"Lord  Warwick  does  not  go  so  I 
in  my  o{»ni(ms  i^kxi  labor  qoestio 
helps  me  in  every  posnbte  way." 


Id  discussing  the  positive  il<  iiisi 
fdatfoim  tat  whicb  she  and  her  < 
are  wmking,  I«dy  Warwick  enntn 
following  twelve  demands: 

1.  AbolHinw  of  Und  monopoly. 
C.  Tantion  of  land  valnea. 
of 


"The  conference  which  was  bdd  at  tbe 
Guildhall  in  the  ci^  of  London  tbe  otber  day 
is  sj'mptomatic  of  tbe  pn^ress  which  we  are 
nuUdng.  Just  think  of  it!  The  meeting  was 
ctmve^  by  tbe  Londcm  Trades  Council,  Qte 
Parliamentary  Cranmittee  of  tbe  IVades  Cnk» 
Congress,  and  tbe  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion; yet  tbe  Lord  Mayor  (q>ened  the  meeting 
and  tbe  chairman  was  a  leading  Conservative. 


4.  Abolttioa  of  tbe  House  of  Loc 
A.  Adult  suffrage,  irrespective  of 
6.  Alx^tiaa  oi  indirect  taxation. 
.  Free  i 


8.  Abc^tion  of  sdwol-^ates. 

9.  NationalintiiHi  of  the  latid. 

10.  Control  of  labor  aa  coifpetati 
[dee. 

11.  For^-ei^  hours  the  maziD 
wedc's  woHe. 

IS.  Disestablishment  and  diaendt 
all  churches. 


IE  PLUM-TREE":    THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  NOVEL 

OF  THE  YEAR. 

A  Book-Studt. 


I. 

iVID    GRAHAM   PHILLIPS*   latest 
novel,  Tfie  Plwn-Tree,  is  for  Ameri- 
le  most  important  story  of  the  year,  or, 
^  of  recent  years — by  far  the  most  im- 
t.    Not  that  considered  simply  as  Ht- 
e  it  is  so  strong  or  so  finished  as  many 
ces  of  recent  decades.*  Not  that  it  is 
>ng  in  plot  or  so  dramatic  in  character 
ay  works  of  fiction;  for  plot  it  has  none, 
lough  it  contains  some  strong  dramatic 
ons,  there  are  many  present-day  noveb 
'ouid  rank  far  above  it  in  this  puticular. 
[iat  it  is  remarkable  for  wealth  of  back- 
d  or  the  love  interest,  for  in  these  par- 
rs The  Plum-Tree  is  inferior  to  Mr.  Phil- 
)receding  romance.  The  CoH.    And  yet 
Q  our  judgment  far  and  away  the  most 
tant  novel  of  recent  years,  because  it 
sks  present  political  conditions  in  a  man- 
>  graphic,  so  convincing  and  so  compel- 
[lat  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  thoughtful 
•  deadly  peril  which  confronts  our  people, 
as  never  before,  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
ian  and  with  the  power  of  a  man  who  is 
ined  journalist  and  a  close  observer  of 
cal  life  in  aU  its  aspects,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
the  most  faithful  and  vivid  pen-picture 
)  overthrow  of  our  repubHc  and  the  estab- 
ent  of  a  conmierdal  despotism  by  the 
y-controUed  machine  that  has  been  writ- 
So  true  is  it  to  the  actual  conditions  that 
istorian  of  the  future  will  find  no  more 
itic  portrayal  of  the  present  degradation 
»litical  life,  from  the  municipality  to  the 
-permeated,  corporation-owned  and  con- 
d  state  and  national  governments,  than 
ren  in  The  Plum-Tree;  while  to  Ameri- 
who  have  slept  over-long  under  the  brain 
x>nscience-deadening  speU  of  party  fealty, 
1  come  as  a  disquieting  revelation  that  in 
7  instances  will  lead  to  an  investigation, 
such  an  investigation  can  only  show  that 
is  instance  the  novelist  is  also  the  historian, 
that  he  has  not  one  whit  overstated  the 

anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  become  a  pa- 
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tient  student  of  the  literature  of  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  which  has  dealt  with  the  legal 
evidence  and  indisputable  facts  relating  to 
corporation  and  pubHc-service  influence  in 
pubHc  life.  Let  lum  read  the  amaring  reve- 
lations of  debauchery  and  control  of  congress- 
men, senators  and  other  government  officials 
by  railroad  influences,  as  (fisdosed  in  the  fam- 
ous Huntington  letters  written  to  Greneral 
O>lton  and  afterwards  put  in  evidence  in  the 
suit  brought  by  Greneral  Colton's  widow 
against  Mr.  Huntington.  These  letters  were 
at  the  time  of  the  l^al  proceedings  published 
verbatim  in  the  San  Francisco  ChromeU,  Let 
him  then  read  the  evidence  brought  out  by  the 
New  York  legislative  committees  that  inves- 
tigated the  Erie  Railroad,  and  later  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  in  the  seventies.  Let 
him  read  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  Wealth  Againd 
CommonweaSih  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell*s  aittory 
of  the  Standard  OH  Company.  Let  him  ex- 
amine the  reports  of  the  Literstate  0>mmerce 
O>nmiission,  revealing  the  systematic  defiance 
of  law  by  the  over-powerful  masters  of  the 
people  and  of  the  government — the  railways 
and  such  lawless  monopolies  as  the  Armour 
Refrigerator-Car  Trust.  Let  him  read  the 
reports  which  the  gran4  juries  of  St.  Louis 
and  Missouri  have  brought  in  in  recent  years, 
revealing  the  carnival  of  corruption  through 
the  influence  of  public-service  companies  and 
privileged  interests  in  controlftng  the  legisla- 
tion of  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Let  him  carefully  peruse  the  masteriy  and 
circumstantial  expoiSe  of  the  political  domi- 
nation of  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years,  as  described  by  Ru- 
ddph  Blankenburg  in  The  Arena  of  this 
year.  Let  him  read  the  admirable  papers  by 
Lincoln  Steffens  that  have  been  running  in 
MeClure'e^  and  other  absolutely  authentic  reve- 
lations, all  showing  how  completely  in  reality 
the  republic  has  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
people  to  the  absolute  domination  of  privi- 
leged interests. 

The  congressional,  state  and  other  author- 
ised investigations  and  the  authentic  literature 
dealing  with  these,  and  the  history  of  public- 
service  companies,  trusts  and  monopolies  in 
recent  years,  are  such  as  to  establish  beyond 
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aU  cavil  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Phillips*  pen- 
picture  of  American  politics  of  to-day, — a 
fact  which  shows  only  too  vividly  how  the 
great  republic  has  been  overthrown  by  a  com- 
mercial despotism  as  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely as  was  the  republic  of  Florence  over- 
thrown by  Cosimo  di  Medici.  Here  as  in 
Florence  the  overthrow  has  been  accomplished 
without  any  interference  with  the  shell  of  re- 
publicanism. Ostensibly  the  republic  is  as 
it  was  before  the  privileged  interests,  or  the 
''system,"  became  the  real  masters  of  the  na- 
tion. Indeed,  by  change  of  name  and  num- 
ber, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  graphic 
description  of  the  transformation  that  has  been 
wrought  in  America  than  that  given  by  the 
distinguished  historian.  Professor  Vallari,*  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Florence,  in  the  follow- 
ing pen-picture  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Flor- 
entine republic  through  the  subtile  work  of 
Cosimo  (&  Medici: 

**He  succeeded  in  sdiving  the  strange  prob- 
lem of  becoming  absolute  ruler  of  a  republic 
that  was  keenly  jealous  of  its  liberty,  without 
holding  any  fixed  office,  without  suppressing 
any  previous  form  of  government,  and  always 
preserving  the  appearance  and  form  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen.*' 

The  great  importance  of  this  book  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  uncovers  the  evil  conditions 
in  so  convincing  a  manner  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  every  thought- 
ful reader.  With  the  power,  genius  and  art 
of  the  novelist,  Mr.  Phillips  has  torn  aside  the 
mask  revealing  the  real  inside  conditions  of 
present-day  American  political  life;  he  has 
shown  the  enemies  of  the  republic  at  work 
under  the  panoply  of  democracy,  the  new  des- 
potism in  its  secret  conclaves,  with  its  puppets, 
its  machines,  its  minions  and  its  multitudinous 
agents  through  which  it  has  become  the  master 
of  the  millions — ^the  virtual  or  real  autocrat  in 
what  was  once  the  world's  greatest  and  truest 
republic. 

In  this  book  we  see  the  republic  stricken  in 
its  vitals  by  corrupt  wealth  acting  through 
money-controUed  machines  and  venal  bosses 
who  for  the  lure  of  wealth  or  ambition  for  gold 
or  place,  play  the  part  of  lackeys  to  corporate 
wealth  and  traitors  to  their  nation.  Indeed, 
the  shameful  use  of  money  in  politics  has  never 
before  been  more  impressively  described  in 
fiction.  In  Mr.  Blankenburg's  history  of  the 
Republican  machine  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  its  control  of  Philadelphia  sin 
morning  of  the  Quay  rSgime  we  have  i 
Crete  and  typical  historical  example  c 
conditions  that  Mr.  Phillips  describes  i 
taining  throughout  the  nation. 

But  our  novelist  is  not  didactic  in  his 
od.  He  does  little  moralizing.  He  i 
relates  the  whole  story  of  the  rise  to  afc 
mastership  of  the  nation  of  privileged  i 
acting  through  political  bosses  and  part 
chines. 

To  thoughtful  persons  the  value  of  thii 
wiU  be  apparent,  for  nothing  to-day  is  a 
essary  as  such  an  unmasking  of  conditif 
to  arouse  the  conscience  and  reason  < 
American  electors  to  a  realization  of  the 
ly  peril  that  confronts  our  nation — a  woii 
diows  exactly  how  the  people  are  beinj 
tematically  exploited  and  plundered  by  1 
monopolies  and  public-service  corpora 
for  the  history  of  the  Ang^o-Saxon  race  i 
that  when  once  the  people  are  thoio 
aroused  and  are  made  to  dearlj  appn 
the  nature  of  the  evil  that  confronts  them 
become  as  strenuous  as  they  have  been 
thetic.  The  spirit  of  justice  and  rig^t 
temples  in  its  Hampdens  and  Cromwd 
ELancocks,  Otises  and  Adamses,  its  Jeffe 
Henrys,  Paines  and  Franklins.  They  be 
the  high-priests  of  progress  whose  voice 
answering  chords  in  the  mind  of  the  mult 
who  in  turn  arise  in  their  might  and  overl 
their  enslavers.  So  to-day  the  first  and 
important  thing  is  to  show  the  dangen 
confront  the  people  and  to  make  plaii 
methods  by  which  the  victories  of  the  1 
lution  are  being  wrested  frcmi  the  people; 
this  is  precisely  what  David  Graham  PI 
has  accomplished  in  The  Plum- Tree. 

The  tale  is  written  in  the  form  of  an 
biography  and  considered  simply  as  a  roo 
is  a  capital  stoiy  that  is  sure  to  hold  the 
er's  interest  from  cover  to  cover,  as  it  is  w 
in  that  simple,  direct  and  spirited  sty 
characteristic  of  aU  this  author's  work; 
its  human,  realistic  and  dramatic  qui 
are  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
seeker  after  a  good  tale. 

n. 

In  the  opening  of  the  story  we  cat 
^impse  of  one  of  those  heroic  struggles 
made  the  elder  days  of  our  republic  so  ^ 
— struggles  against  grim  poverfy,  with  e 
thing  seemin^y  pitt^i  against  youth,  and 
the  lure  of  success  aSend  and  scorned  bee 
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oeptanoe  could  not  be  obtained  without 
idng  the  high  ideals  of  ennobled  man- 

e  hero  who  is  the  narrator  of  his  life- 
has  an  idolized  mother  to  support,  and 
deeply  in  love  with  a  high-minded  girl 
has  moved  from  the  western  town  in 
I  he  lives  to  Boston,  but  of  whose  loyalty 
Hith  entertains  no  doubts.    The  strug^e 
iccess  and  a  livelihood  grows  desperate, 
ation   confronts  the  mother  and   son. 
pall  of  debt  hangs  over  them.    At  this 
lire  an  escape  through  politics  is  offered 
oung  man,  but  he  shrinks  from  the  prof- 
life-plank,  extended  as  it  is  by  the  cor- 
and  depraved  boss  of  his  party,  and  his 
reverts  to  a  memorable  scene  in  his 
life,  when  his  father,  a  high-minded 
man  of  the  old  order,  was  defeated  by 
sorruptionists.    He   calls   to   mind   the 
wh^  in  his  father's  office  he  witnessed 
rst  crude  beginnings  of  the  money-ma- 
in the  politics  of  his  native  town. 

can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  that  court- 
t  yard,  the  long  line  of  men  going  up  to 
single  file,  each  man  calling  out  his  name 

handed  in  his  ballot,  and  Tom  Weedon 

o  shot  an  escaping  prisoner  when  he  was 

ty  sheriff — repeating  the  name  in  a  loud 

Each  oncoming  voter  in  that  curiously 

ax  and  compact  file  was  holding  out  his 

arm  stiff  so  that  the  hand  was  about  a 
dear  of  the  thigh;   and  in  every  one  of 

thus  conspicuous  hands  was  a  conspicu- 
it  of  white  paper — a  baUot.  As  each  man 
led  the  polling  window  and  gave  in  his 
i,  he  swung  that  hand  round  with  a  stiff- 
d,  circular  motion  that  kept  it  clear  of  the 

and  in  full  view  until  the  bit  of  paper 
•peared  in  the  slit  in  the  ballot-box.  .  .  . 
9  witnessing  the  crude  beginnings  of  the 
?y-machine  in  politics, — tiie  beginnings 
e  downfall  of  parties, — ^the  beginnings  of 
»verthrow  of  the  people  as  the  political 
r." 

i  remembers  that  his  father  lost  the  deo- 
and  in  commenting  on  this  episode  says: 

iy  father  was  defeated.  He  saw  that,  in 
!cs,  the  day  of  the  public  servant  of  pub- 
terests  was  over,  and  that  the  night  of  the 
,te  servant  of  private  interests  had  begun." 

litics  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  since 
A  corrupt  machine  had  been  built  up 
Dominick  as  master, — a  low  and 


brutal  but  masterful  man.  At  length  the  re- 
spectables revolted,  but  the  boss  and  his  broth- 
er boss  of  the  opposition  party  united  (as  have 
the  bosses  of  New  York  and  other  cities  so 
often  worked  together)  and  practiced  such 
flagrant  frauds  (even  such  as  are  so  graphic- 
aUy  described  by  Mr.  Blankenburg  in  the 
May  Arena)  that  the  comiptionist  ticket  was 
elected,  but  not  before  the  opposition  boss  had 
been  caught  red-handed  in  his  corrupt  prac- 
tices. The  public  compelled  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  proceed  against  the  criminal.  He 
did  so  and  the  offender  was  convicted.  But* 
'*of  course,  following  the  custom  in  cases  of 
yielding  to  pressure  from  public  sentiment,  he 
made  Uie  trial  errors  necessary  to  insure  re- 
versal in  the  higher  court." 

It  is  after  this  episode  and  while  the  hero, 
Harvey  Sayler  is  facing  starvation,  that  he  en- 
counters the  temptation  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes: 

'*Buck  Fessenden  appeared  in  my  office  one 
afternoon  in  July,  and,  after  a  brief  pariey» 
asked  me  how  I  'd  like  to  be  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Jackson  county.  Four  thousand  a  year 
for  four  years,  and  a  rejection  if  I  should  give 
satisfaction;  and  afterwards,  the  bench  or  a 
seat  in  Congress!  I  could  pay  off  everything; 
I  could  marry! 

*'It  was  my  first  distinct  vision  of  the  plum- 
tree.  To  how  many  thousands  of  our  bright- 
est, most  promising  young  Americans  it  is 
shown  each  year  in  just  sudi  circumstances!" 

That  night  Sayler  repairs  to  Dominick's 
headquarters  in  a  beer-garden  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.  On  entering  he  finds  the 
boss  surrounded  by  his  creatures  and  those 
desirous  of  securing  further  favors  and  privi- 
leges from  the  people's  servants.  *'0n  one 
side  of  him  sat  James  Spencer,  judge  of  the 
circuit  court, — 'Domiuick's  judge';  on  the 
other  side  Henry  De  Forest,  principal  owner 
of  the  Pulaski  Gas  and  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany." 

The  boss  is  thus  described: 

"He  was  a  huge,  tall  man,  enormously  mus- 
cular, with  a  high  head  like  a  block,  straight 
in  front,  behind  and  on  either  side;  keen» 
shifty,  pig  eyes,  pompous  cheeks,  a  raw,  wide 
mouth;  dovenly  dress,  with  a  big  diamond  as 
a  collar  button  and  another  on  his  puffy  little 
finger.  He  was  about  forty  years  old,  had 
graduated  from  a  blacksmith  too  lazy  to  work 
into  a  prise-fif^ter,  thence  into  a  8akx>n-keeper. 
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It  was  as  a  saloon-keeper  that  he  founded  and 
built  his  power,  made  himself  the  local  middle- 
man between  our  two  great  political  factors, 
those  who  buy  and  breiJc  laws  and  those  who 
aid  and  abet  the  lawlessness  by  selling  them- 
selves as  voters  or  as  office-holders." 

After  Dominick  is  satisfied  that  Sayler  has 
no  "reform  germs"  in  his  system  and  that  he 
will  be  loyal  at  aU  times  to  the  party — ^which 
was  the  euphonious  way  of  expressing  servility 
to  the  aU-powerful  bora — ^he  sends  him  away 
with  the  expectation  of  being  made  prosecuting 
attorney.  Later,  however,  the  boss  finds  a 
more  available  man  for  the  place  and  compels 
the  impecunious  young  lawyer  to  accept  in- 
stead the  position  of  state  representative. 
Sayler  shows  great  disappointment  at  losing 
the  four-thousand-dollar  position  and  obtain- 
ing an  office  that  wiU  give  him  but  a  thousand 
d<^lars  a  year.  But  the  boss'  henchman  thus 
consoles  or  rather  seeks  to  enlighten  him  in 
regard  to  modem  politics,  since  the  money- 
controUed  Machine  has  come  to  rule  the  peo- 
ple: 
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'The  pay  ain*t  much,*  confessed  Buck, 
'but  there  ain't  nothing  to  do  except  vote  ac- 
cording to  order.  Then  there  's  a  great  deal 
to  be  picked  up  on  the  side, — the  old  man  un- 
derstands that  others  have  got  to  live  beside 
him.  Salaries  in  politics  do  n't  cut  no  figure 
nowadays,  anyhow.  It 's  the  chance  the 
place  gives  for  pick-ups.'" 

Here  we  have  the  degradation  of  state  poli- 
tics touched  upon  in  a  manner  that  reminds 
us  of  Mr.  Blaiikenburg's  amaring  revelation 
in  his  powerful  paper  in  the  April  Arena. 
Arriving  at  the  capital  the  young  legislator  is 
soon  filled  with  disgust. 

"I  had  not  been  long  in  the  legislature  be- 
fore I  saw  that  my  position  was  even  more  con- 
temptible than  I  anticipated.  So  contempt- 
ible, indeed,  was  it  that,  had  I  not  been  away 
from  home  and  among  those  as  basely  situated 
as  myself,  it  would  have  been  intolerable, — 
a  convict  infinitely  prefers  the  penitentiary  to 
the  chain-gang.  Tlien,  too,  there  was  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  the  people,  my  fd- 
low-dtizens,  in  their  stupidity  and  ignorance 
about  political  conditions,  did  not  realize  what 
public  ofiice  had  come  to  mean.  At  home 
they  believed  what  the  machine-controlled 
newspapers  said  of  me — that  I  was  a  'manly, 
independent  young  man,'  that  I  was  'making 
a  vigorous  stand  for  what  was  honest  in  public 


affairs,'  that  I  was  the  'honorable  and 
guished  son  of  an  h<moraUe  and  disting 
father.'  How  often  I  read  those  and  i 
eulogies  of  jroung  men  just  starting  in 
life!  And  is  it  not  really  anuudng  that  t] 
pie  believe,  that  they  never  say  to  them 
'But,  if  he  were  actually  what  he  so 
professes  to  be,  how  could  he  have  got 
office  from  a  boss  and  a  machine  ?' 

"I  soon  gave  up  trying  to  fool  mysc 
imagining  I  was  Uie  servant  of  the  peo 
introducing  or  speaking  for  petty  little 
lar  measures.  I  saw  clearly  that  graft  v 
backbone,  the  whde  skeleton  of  legi 
business,  and  that  its  fleshly  cover  of  prel 
public  service  could  only  be  seen  by  the 
I  saw,  also,  that  no  one  in  the  Tn*^*tiin^  d 
party  had  any  real  power.  The  state  I 
our  party.  United  States  Senates  Do 
was  a  creature  and  servant  of  carpom 
Silliman,  the  state  boss  of  the  of^xMition 
was  ttie  same,  but  got  less  for  lus  servic 
cause  his  party  was  hopdessfy  in  the  mi 
and  its  machine  could  be  useful  only  as 
of  supplement  and  sci^>egoat. 

"With  the  men  at  the  tc^,  Dunkir 
Silliman,  mere  lackqrs,  I  saw  my  own 
plainly  enough.  I  saw  mysdf  crawii 
year  after  year, — crawling  one  of  two 
Either  I  should  become  a  political  scul 
wretched  party  hack,  despising  mysd 
despised  by  those  who  used  me«  or  I  i 
develop  into  a  lackey's  lack^  or  a  plain  1 
lieutenant  of  a  boss  or  boss,  so-<adled- 
risive  name,  reaDy,  when  the  only  kind  o 
ship  open  was  head  political  procurer  1 
or  more  rich  corporations  or  groups  of  c 
ations." 

At  length  he  rebels,  defies  the  boss,  a 
turns  to  private  life.  Here  the  boss  sets 
to  ruin  him,  and  succeeds.  Again  star 
confronts  him,  while  his  mother  has  age 
idly  and  is  now  in  feeble  health.  At  this 
ture  the  tempter  appears  to  him  in  the 
of  an  <^d  college  dass-mate,  the  son  of  i 
way  magnate.  The  father  has  recently 
and  the  son,  Edward  Ramsay,  is  now 
upon  to  take  charge  of  the  great  business, 
in  company  with  his  mother  and  sista 
come  to  the  town  to  look  after  some  ca 
tion  interests  that  they  have  in  the  (^ao 
the  course  of  a  conversation  young  Bi 
suggests  that  he  will  be  able  to  secure  fb 
ler  the  law  business  of  the  Power-TVust 
corporation  is  <»ie  of  the  most  powerfa 
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ies  in  America,  with  the  great  financier, 
uck,  at  its  head.  Sayler  is  incredulous, 
as  been  fighting  the  Power-Trust  vigor- 
,  and  indeed  has  given  it  considerable 
le;  and  he  is  too  young  to  understand 
the  corporation  policy  is  to  buy  up  those 
;rs  who  show  marked  ability  and  who  are 
itent  in  their  fight  for  the  people's  rights, 
g  Bamsay  explains  that  they  have  no 
!r  in  this  town  at  the  present  time,  as  Mr. 
uck  had  secured  the  drcuit-judgeship 
Leir  former  lawyer,  feeling  it  necessary  to 
a  safe  and  sane  man  on  the  bench  to  look 
their  interests.  Sayler  soon  sees  that 
lay  and  his  mother  are  desirous  of  bring- 
im  into  the  famfly  by  having  him  marry 
I  Bamsay's  sister  Carlotta.  He  does 
>ye  the  girl,  she  does  not  love  him;  but 
ees  in  him  a  brilliant,  masterful  mind, 
dous  and  destined  to  rise,  and  therefore 
rants  him.  Without  Carlotta,  Ramsay's 
Etoebuck's  support  will  vanish.  Yet  for 
e  Sayler  shrinks  from  the  proposition,  as 
>uld  be  one  of  those  hideous,  debasing 
IS  of  convenience  that  conventional  so- 
smiles  on  and  the  church  winks  at,  and 
hich  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  forms 
ostitution.  For  any  union  without  love 
ihameful  form  of  prostitution  which  no 
;  or  law  can  sanctify.  But  in  the  end  the 
\  and  noble  dreams  of  youth  are  sacri- 
and  the  rich  daughter  is  taken  as  a  wife, 
which,  naturally  enough,  the  young  law- 
kunches  out  boldly  upon  the  Ingh  seas  of 
m  conunerdal  piracy  as  a  procvrer  of 
•rate  wealth  and  a  powerful  poHtical  boss. 
1  soon  guilty  of  far  greater  treason  than 
blackened  the  character  of  Benedict 
Id.  He  poses  as  the  people's  friend  and 
ster-spirit  in  a  political  party  of  moral 
I,  while  he  conspires  with  corporate  wealth 
m  over  the  people's  servants  body  and 

0  the  interests.  He  undertakes  to  secure 
le  ** system"  or  for  privileged  parties  and 
is  any  and  all  special  legislation  they  de- 
though  in  so  doing  he  knows  that  the  re- 
c  ceases  to  be  a  government  of  the  people 
)ecomes  in  fact  a  despotism  of  corporate 
tsts  masquerading  in  the  Hvery  of  democ- 
emd  in  which  a  few  men  who  for  protec- 
knowing  the  magic  of  words)  style  them- 

1  the  business  interests,  plunder  the  pro- 
g  and  consimiing  millions  at  will  in  the 
brazen  and  merciless  manner,  and  secure 
the  purchased  mis-representatives  of  the 
e  in  city,  state  and  nation,  franchises  and 


privileges  that  by  rig^t  belong  to  all  the 
people  and  which  are  worti^  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  merely  paying  the 
bosses  and  machine  manipulators  bribe- 
money,  which  is  euphoniously  termed  cam- 
paign-funds or  "necessary  expenses  for  party- 
services." 

On  almost  every  page  Mr.  Phillips  gives 
luminous  pen-pictures  of  methods  that  have 
been  pursued  and  the  view-point  of  the  ex- 
ploiters, corrupters  and  plunderers  of  the  na- 
tion— ^the  real  assassins  of  the  republic.  Thus 
for  example,  when  Harvey  Sayler,  aspiring  to 
be  a  master-boss,  determines  to  undermine 
the  old  boss  of  the  state.  Senator  Dunkirk, 
who  while  serving  the  people  has  become  a 
multimillionaire  and  who  has  been  so  avari- 
cious that  the  greedy  corporations  are  becom- 
ing restive  under  his  rule,  he  goes  to  Roebuck* 
the  typical  colossal,  money-mad  trust-magnate, 
and  idiows  him  that  Dunkirk  is  strong  only 
because  he  is  the  master  of  the  machine  by 
virtue  of  the  money  the  corporations  give  him» 
and  being  master  of  the  machine,  the  voters 
follow  his  dictation. 


««i 


'Take  Dunkirk,  for  example,*  I  pushed 
on.  'His  lieutenants  and  heelers  hate  him 
because  he  does  n't  divide  squarely.  The  only 
factor  in  his  power  is  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
voters  of  our  party.  They,  I  'm  convinced, 
are  pretty  well  aware  of  his  hypocrisy, — ^but 
it  doesn't  matter  much  what  they  think. 
They  vote  like  sheep  and  accept  whatever 
leaders  and  candidates  our  machine  gives 
them.  They  are  almost  stone-blind  in  their 
partisanship  and  they  can  always  be  fooled  up 
to  the  necessary  point.  And  we  can  fool  them 
ourselves,  if  we  go  about  it  right,  just  as  well 
as  Dunkirk  does  it  for  hire.' 

'''But  Dunkirk  is  their  man,  is  n't  he?'  he 
suggested. 

'"Any  man  is  their  man  whom  you  choose 
to  give  them,'  replied  I.  'And  don't  you 
give  them  Dunldik?  He  takes  the  money 
from  the  big  business  interests,  and  with  it 
hires  the  men  to  sit  in  the  legislature  and  fi- 
nance the  machine  throughout  the  state.  It 
takes  big  money  to  run  a  political  machine. 
His  power  belongs  to  you  people,  to  a  dozen 
of  you,  and  you  can  take  it  away  from  him; 
his  popularity  belongs  to  the  party,  and  it 
would  cheer  just  as  loudly  for  any  other  man 
who  wore  the  party  uniform.' 

'"I  see,'  he  said,  leflectiveKy;  'the  madiinft 
rules  the  party,  and  numej  rules  the  machine. 
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and  we  supply  the  money  and  do  n't  get  the 
benefit.'" 

The  upahot  is  that  a  secret  combine  of  a 
dozen  big  corporations  is  formed,  with  Harvey 
Sayler  as  the  master-spirit,  though  of  course 
this  is  known  only  to  the  inner  circle.  Sayler 
finds  an  inestimably  valuable  aid  in  one  Doc. 
Woodruff,  a  man  who  burrows  underground 
but  leaves  no  trail;  a  master  as  a  lobbjrist  and 
oorruptionist;  a  bom  general  with  keen  and 
brilliant  intellect,  and  innocent  of  conscien- 
tious scruples.  These  men  soon  gain  com- 
plete control  of  the  machine  and  the  local 
bosses.  Sayler  is  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  becomes  the  master-spirit  of  the 
party.  He  then  sets  to  work  to  make  a  presi- 
dent who  shall  be  a  puppet.  One  Burbank, 
a  congressman,  is  selected  and  put  in  training. 
Finally  he  is  made  governor  and  as  such,  after 
satis^ong  the  interests  by  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  many  of  their  outrageous  meas- 
ures, at  Sayler's  command  he  calls  a  halt  on 
the  rapacity  of  corporate  wealth  and  vetoes 
some  of  the  most  iniquitous  bills,  accompany- 
ing the  vetoes  with  ringing  messages  calcu- 
lated to  thriU  and  enthuse  the  people,  who  are 
already  so  exasperated  that  they  are  turning 
their  eyes  to  the  opposition  party  whose  mas- 
ter-spirit. Senator  Scarborough,  is  absolutely 
incorruptible,  bold  and  fearless.  Burbank's 
summersault  makes  him  in  a  day  the  popular 
idol  of  the  party,  but  the  interests  are  enraged 
and  seek  to  have  a  safe  and  sane  man  nomi- 
nated in  his  stead.  Then  ensues  a  battle  be- 
tween two  bosses,  one  seeking  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  a  man  wholly  acceptable  to 
Wall-street,  while  Sayler  pu Jies  Burbank  to 
the  front.  Southern  delegates  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  safe  and  sane  Wall-street  can- 
didate, but  Sayler  buys  them  right  and  left 
and  finally  succeeds  in  nominating  Burbank. 
Then  the  interests  refuse  to  give  money  to  the 
campaign  until  Sayler,  working  with  several 
purdiaseable  opposition  bosses,  succeeds  in 
gaining  a  general  demand  for  Scarborough 
the  incorruptible,  and  he  is  nominated  by  tibe 
opposition  party;  and  inasmuch  as  the  inter- 
ests fear  him  more  than  any  other  man  in 
public  Ufe,  Sayler  feels  safe  after  this  nomina- 
tion takes  place,  being  confident  that  he  will 
be  able  to  throw  the  Wall-street  gamblers, 
the  grafters  and  the  wholesale  corrupters  of 
the  people's  servants  into  a  panic.  This  he 
does,  largely  through  his  controlled  press, 
through  adroit  interviews,  and  by  ccmvinc- 


ing  die  interests  that  Scarborough  cann 
bought  or  influenced.  With  an  enon 
corruption  fund  that  alarmed  WaU-stred 
ttie  privileged  interests  have  contributei 
buys  the  election  of  Burbank  by  tumin 
tidie  in  a  few  doubtful  states.  Burbank, 
ever,  has  become  alarmed  lest  the  int 
may  desert  him,  and  has  made  his  peace 
a  corrupt  eastern  boss,  pledging  many  < 
offices  and  practically  mortgaging  hima 
the  interests.  He  is  therefore  more  comp 
under  their  thumb  than  Sayler  iniuidec 
to  be,  and  a  rupture  finally  takes  place  bel 
the  once  aU-powerful  boss  and  the  prei 
he  has  made.  Sayler  saab  for  Europe 
leaves  matters  to  take  their  course.  A 
next  election  Scarborou^  is  cfaoaen  ] 
dent. 

Never  before  has  our  literature  giv 
finer  or  truer  picture  of  the  maze  of  pd 
crookedness^  indirection  and  corruption  i 
has  marked  the  last  quarter  of  a  centu 
American  histoiy  and  by  which  the  mi 
ship  of  the  republic  has  been  gained  by  | 
cal  machines  managed  by  men  like  the  Q 
ttie  Hannas,  the  Platts,  the  News,  the 
mans,  the  Belmonts,  the  HUls,  the  Ta^ 
and  the  Cortelyous,  aU  working  undi 
eager  to  work  und^  the  direction  of  ' 
street  and  the  interests,  provided  the 
furnish  campaign-funds  sufficient  to  e 
them  to  become  masters  of  the  elections 
viceroys  of  the  commercial  despotism, 
almost  every  page  are  to  be  found  illumio 
facts  and  details  well-known  to  news] 
men  and  aU  those  cogiiisant  of  presen 
political  life.  Here,  for  example,  are  s 
quotations  which  illustrate  this  and  t 
impressive  sideli^ts  on  the  inner  woridn 
the  "system"  which  to-day  is  the  real  n 
of  the  republic.  Roebuck,  who  often  sug 
Rockefeller,  but  who  is  in  reality  a  cd 
figure,  a  composite  of  Rockefeller  and 
well-known  personages  that  have  been  bi 
influences  in  American  public  life,  is  thu 
picted: 

''He  appreciated  that  Roebuck  was 
of  those  unconscious  hypocrites  who  put 
science  out  of  court  in  advance  by  assu 
that  whatever  they  wish  to  do  is  r^^t  oi 
could  not  wish  to  do  it.  He  led  Ro^hu 
to  show  off  this  peculiarity  of  his, — a  juml 
often  in  the  same  breath,  of  the  moat  son< 
piety  and  the  most  shamdeas  businesB 
fidy." 
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t  of  the  typical  bosses  thus  describes  the 
sub-bosses  and  their  hired  voters  secured 
tie  for  the  party  and  win  victories  for 
Eu:hine-ticket: 

e  must  have  money  to  run  our  organi- 
,  and  to  run  our  campaign.  Our  work- 
1  't  live  on  air;  and  to  speak  of  only  one 
factor,  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
of  our  voters,  honest  fellows,  too,  who 
be  paid  to  come  to  the  polls.  They 
n't  vote  against  us  for  any  sum;  but, 
we  pay  them  for  the  day  lost  in  the  fidds, 
stay  at  home.  Now,  where  does  our 
r  come  from?  The  big  corporations 
e  only  source, — ^who  else  could  or  would 
urgely  enough  ?  And  it  is  necessary  and 
bat  they  should  be  repaid.  But  they 
•  longer  content  with  moderate  and  pru- 
rewards  for  their  patriotism.  They 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  more  and  more 
ionable,  demands  on  us,  and  so  under- 
our  popularity, — for  the  people  can  *t 
iided  wholly  to  what 's  going  on.  And 
year  by  year,  it  takes  more  and  more 
'  to  keep  us  in  in  control." 

!  independent  press  has  only  an  inkling 
extent  of  the  mastership  of  the  people 
vileged  wealth.    This  fact  is  admirably 
d  upon  in  these  lines: 

ley  had  not  found  out  the  worst  things 
rere  done;  nor  had  they  grasped  how 
the  legislature  and  the  governor  were 
other  than  the  business  of  the  big  cor- 
pus, most  of  it  of  doubtful  public  benefit, 
ik  temperately.  An  hour's  study  of  the 
and  I  realized  as  never  before  why  we 

rapidly  developing  a  breed  of  multi- 
laires  in  this  country  with  all  the  oppor- 
s  to  wealth  in  their  hands.  I  had  only 
lember  that  the  system  which  ruled  my 
Ate  was  in  fuU  blast  in  every  one  of  the 
of  the  Union.    Everywhere,  no  sooner 

people  open  or  propose  to  open  a  new 
nto  a  source  of  wealth,  than  men  like 
clients  of  mine  huny  to  the  poHtidans 
jy  the  rights  to  set  up  toll-gates  and  to 
Ir  own  schedule  of  tolls." 

m  the  corporations  are  alarmed  they 
the  bosses  to  make  meanin^ess  conces- 
o  the  people  to  catch  the  popular  vote; 
the  boss  puts  it,  '*the  people  must  have 
ray  before  election.  Senator,  if  the  inter- 
e  to  continue  to  have  their  way  after 


Why  are  the  people  robbed  and  despoiled  ? 
Why  have  the  railways  and  the  trusts  been  aUe 
to  fill  the  United  States  Senate  with  political 
bosses,  railway  and  corporation  lawyers,  and 
other  tools  of  the  ''system,"  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  people  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  carnival  of  graft  and  the  reign  of  plunder 
and  extortion  carried  on  by  the  railways  and 
corporations?  This  question  is  admirably 
answered  in  the  following: 

"The  people  are  scattered;  the  powers  con- 
fer, man  to  man,  day  by  day.  The  people  are 
divided  by  partisan  and  other  prejudices;  the 
powers  are  bound  together  by  the  one  self- 
interest.  The  people  must  accept  such  polit- 
ical organizations  as  are  provided  for  them; 
the  powers  pay  for,  and  their  agents  make  and 
direct,  those  organizations.  The  people  are 
poor;  the  powers  are  rich.  The  people  have 
not  even  offices  to  bestow;  the  powers  have 
offices  to  give  and  lucrative  employment  of  all 
kinds,  and  material  and  social  advancement, — 
everything  that  the  vanity  or  appetite  of  man 
craves.  The  people  punish  but  feebly — usually 
the  wrong  persons — and  soon  forget;  the  pow- 
ers relentlessly  and  surely  pursue  those  who  op- 
pose them,  forgive  only  i^r  the  offender  has 
surrendered  unconditionaUy,  and  they  never 
forget  where  it  is  to  their  interest  to  remember. 
The  powers  know  both  what  they  want  and 
how  to  get  it;  the  people  know  neither." 

Below  we  have  a  strong  characterization  of 
present  corrupt  political  conditions  and  the  in- 
capacity of  the  average  American  citizen  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  prevailing  moral  deg- 
radation among  the  masters  of  the  republic — 
the  oligarchy  of  corporate  wealth: 

"And  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  average 
citizen,  leading  a  small,  quiet  life  and  dealing 
with  affairs  in  comer-grocery  retail,  the  stu- 
pendous facts  of  accumulations  of  wealth  and 
wholesale,  far-and-wide  purchases  of  the  poli- 
ticians, the  vast  system  of  bribery,  with  bribes 
adapted  to  every  taste  and  consdenoe,  seem 
impossibilities,  romandngs  of  partisanship 
and  envy  and  sensationalism.  Nor  can  he 
understand  the  way  superior  men  play  the 
great  games,  the  heartlessness  of  ambition, 
the  cynicism  of  political  and  commercial  pros- 
titution, the  sense  of  superiority  to  the  legal 
and  moral  codes  which  comes  to  most  men 
with  success." 

Nothing  is  more  amazing  to  thoughtful 
peof^  than  the  continued  lethargy  cS  the 
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Toten  in  the  presence  of  the  systematic  rob- 
beiy  of  the  people  of  franchises  that  are  worth 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
by  the  corporations.  For  these  franchises  the 
real  owners — ^the  people — ^get  nothing;  but 
the  traitors  they  have  elected  to  represent 
them,  and  the  bosses,  are  rewarded  by  fat 
bribes  given  directly  or  indirectly  for  betray- 
ing the  interests  of  the  pubHc  and  robbing 
communities  and  commonwealths  of  legiti- 
mate sources  of  income,  which,  if  enjoyed  by 
the  people,  would  reduce  the  taxes  to  a  mini- 
mum. On  this  point  the  hero  of  The  Phan- 
Tree,  in  describing  a  young  man  who  happened 
to  be  the  son  of  one  of  these  modem  commer- 
cial brigands,  says: 

"He  had  just  succeeded,  through  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  the  privilege  of  levying  upon 
the  people  of  eleven  counties  by  means  of 
trolley-franchises  which  the  legislature  had 
granted  his  father  in  perpetuity  in  return  for 
financial  services  to  'the  party.*  It  is,  by  the 
way,  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  human 
being's  lack  of  thinking  power  that  a  legislature 
could  not  give  away  a  smaU  gold-mine  bdonging 
to  the  public  to  any  man  for  even  a  brief  term 
of  years  without  causing  a  revolution,  but  could 
and  does  give  away  far  more  valuable  privileges 
to  plunder  and  to  tax,  and  give  them  away  for- 
ever, without  causing  any  real  stir.'* 


There  are  many  bright  epigrams  in  the  vol- 
ume, of  which  the  following  are  examples: 

"Public  sentiment, — so  easily  defeated  if 
it  be  not  defied." 

"Our  people  always  reason  that  it  is  better 
to  rot  slowly  by  corruption  than  to  be  fright- 
ened to  death  by  revolution." 

"I  've  won  by  playing  on  the  weaknesses 
and  fears  of  men  which  my  own  weaknesses 
and  fears  enabled  me  to  understand." 

"A  man  may  lose  his  own  character  and 
still  survive,  and  even  go  far.  But  if  he  lose 
belief  in  character  as  a  force,  he  is  damned. 
He  could  not  survive  in  a  community  of  scoun- 
drels." 

There  are  some  bright  lights.  The  glimpses 
of  Scarborough  at  the  convention  and  the  wife 
who  idolizes  him,  and  the  description  of  the 
incorruptible  statesman's  lofty  and  ennobling 


ideals  as  enunciated  after  he  has  been  di 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  amoo^ 
most  charming  and  inspiring  passages  ii 
volume  and  show  in  a  true  way  how,  ev 
the  midst  of  a  sordid  nig^t  of  materii 
conunerdalism,  the  great  moral  veritie 
aU  that  hold  the  potentiality  of  eternal  li 
true  happiness  and  of  enduring  sucoesi 
growth.  So  also,  the  fine,  true  charad 
Elizabeth  Crosby,  with  which  the  story 
in  its  opening  chapter  and  vrith  wliidi  it  it 
oemed  in  its  dosing  paragrapha,  gives  not 
a  beautiful  glimpse  of  a  noble  type  of  Amc 
womanhood,  but  also  enables  Mr.  PhiD] 
impress  again  the  fact  that  only  th^  who 
to  their  h^h  ideals  are  the  real  victors  c 
really  happy  of  earth.  And  scattered  thi 
the  work  are  high,  fine  moralizings  that ; 
forth  effectively  from  ttie  dark  setting.  ] 
for  illustration,  is  a  typical  example: 


"No  man  of  trained  reasoning  power  i 
f afl  to  see  that  the  Gkdden  Role  is  not  a 
of  visionary  altruism,  but  a  sound  princq 
practical  self-interest.  Or,  could  any 
be  dearer,  to  one  ^o  takes  the  tronfa 
really  think  about  it,  than  that  he  wbc 
vances  himsdf  at  the  ezpeakte  of  his  fe 
men  does  not  advance,  but  sinks  down 
the  class  of  murderers  for  gain,  thieves, 
all  those  who  seek  to  advance  themsdvi 
injustice?  Yet,  so  feeble  is  man's  reaso 
near  to  the  brute  is  he,  so  under  the  ni 
brute  appetites,  that  he  can  not  think  be 
the  immediatSe  i^parent  good,  beyond  ton 
meal." 

This  book  should  be  read  by  every  p 
in  America,  and  every  parent  should  pli 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  and  discuss  with 
the  vital  truths  with  which  it  deals,  while  i 
ing  to  show  the  boy  the  eternal  oUiga 
wUch  patriotism,  justice  and  manhood 
pose  upon  the  American  voter  of  to-day. 
should  strive  to  show  him  that  a  supreme 
devolves  upon  every  young  man  in  the  rep 
— ^the  duty  not  oidy  of  holding  true  to 
ideals,  but  of  working  ceaselefloly  to  de 
the  domination  of  corrupt  wealth  thr 
machine-rule  and  to  restore  the  republic  t 
people, — a  victory  that  can  be  won  peace 
and  speedily  through  the  adoption  of  th 
itiative,  referendum  and  rig^t  of  recaD. 
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^trug^  for  Existence.  By  Walter  Thomas 
lis,  AM.  Qoth.  I^.  640.  Price, 
50.  Chicago:  The  Inteniational  school 
Social  Economy.  New  Englaad  Agents, 
W.  Winegar,  642  Washington  street, 
ston,  Mass. 

IE  DAT  has  passed  when  any  one  who 
^s  to  be  considered  fairiy  intelligent  can 
in  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  real  tenets  of 
lism.  Until  recently,  it  is  true,  those 
knew  nothing  of  its  philosophy  could  and 
lently  did  hide  their  ignorance  by  indulg- 
Q  unpopular  epithets,  coupling  Socialism 
anarchy,  and  denouncing  both  as  brced- 
»f  forcible  revolution,  whose  promoters 
seeking  to  establish  reigns  of  terror  whik 
trampled  under  foot  the  fundamental 
inds  of  justice  and  morality.  But  those 
are  happily  past.  None  but  the  very 
ant  or  those  who  have  lost  all  concern  for 
1  rectitude  to-day  indulge  in  such  tirades 
isk  their  ignorance  or  in  lieu  of  aiguments 
cannot  meet. 

»w  the  ordinarily  intelligent  man  knows 
Sodahsm  and  anarchy  are  at  the  two  ex- 
ss  in  political  economy.  The  Sodalists 
ind  a  fraternal  state,  where  all  members 
toil  shall  be  recipients  of  the  wealth  cre- 
and  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  where 
ble-bodied  man  shall  reap  where  he  has 
ed  to  sow,  or  gather  the  harvest  that  is 
to  another's  industry;  a  state  where  the 
iness,  prosperity  and  development  of  each 
e  concern  of  all;  where  economic  inde- 
ence  shall  supplement  political  independ- 
:  where  there  shall  be  no  involuntary  pov- 
no  child  robbed  of  its  childhood-rights 
nng  forced  to  labor,  and  where  all  women 
be  so  economically  free  that  there  shall 
>  enforced  degradation  of  womanhood,  no 
untary  prostitution  within  or  without  the 
iage-bond,  for  with  economic  independ- 
no  woman  would  be  compelled  to  marry 
home,  for  support  or  for  any  other  cause 
for  love;  a  sodal  order  in  which  it  would 

Dks  intended  for  leriew  in  The  Ammkjl  ihonld  be 
■ed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  ■ditorlAl  Depftrtment,  Ths 
k,  Boitoo,  Ham. 


be  possible  for  man  to  yield  to  society  the  best 
that  was  in  him,  amid  eonditioiis  that  would 
foster  the  highest  possible  physical,  mental 
and  moral  development;  or,  in  a  word,  a  sodal 
order  in  which  society  should  make  aU  environ- 
ing conditions  so  just,  equitable  and  free  for 
each  as  to  favor  the  hi^^iest  possible  develop- 
ment of  aU. 

The  Socialists  stand  unswervm^  against 
militarism  and  war.  Th^  are  ue  one  great 
body  in  every  Christian  land  that  demands 
disiumament  and  universal  arbitration.  Th^ 
are  a  unit  against  child-labor,  insisting  that 
eveiy  chfld  shall  have  a  right  to  his  chiUliood, 
to  healthful  and  proper  htidom  and  to  the  best 
educational  advantages  daring  the  formative 
period,  and  that  the  State  that  is  so  criminally 
ne^^igent  that  it  permits  childrea  to  become 
the  victims  of  capitalistic  greed  and  avarice 
foredooms  itself  and  curses  the  oncoming  gen- 
eration. 

In  the  third  place.  Socialists  are  the  un- 
swerving advocates  of  conditioBs  that  must 
more  than  other  external  influences  make  for 
true  sexual  morality  in  regard  to  woman. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  Socialism  would  pro- 
vide for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  the  aged 
and  those  incapacitated  in  the  performance  of 
duties.  Therefore  it  would  lift  the  awful  pall 
of  fear  that  to-day  canopies  the  mental  horison 
of  the  majority  of  mankind  in  civilised  lands. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  cardinal  results  that 
Socialists  claim  would  follow  the  introduction 
of  their  scientific  theory  of  government, — 
merely  results  that  would  be  inevitable  in  an 
organization  of  society  where  justice  and  bro- 
therhood were  the  aU-dominating  theories 
and  which  provides  for  no  parasite  dass,  rec- 
ognizing the  right,  the  duty  and  the  moral  ne- 
cessity of  eveiy  able-bodied  person  contribute 
ing  to  the  support,  enrichment,  happiness  and 
development  of  the  social  organism. 

To  understand  Socialism  one  must  study 
its  philosophy,  and  until  he  has  done  so  he  has 
no  rig^t  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question, 
much  less  to  parrot  the  fallacies,  falsehoods 
and  stupid  utterances  of  men  employed  to 
mislead  the  people  on  the  sabjeet    The  sta- 
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dent  who  has  tinie  at  his  oommand  and  the 
indination  to  thorou^y  master  ^be  phikno- 
1^7  of  a  great  subject,  should  study  &  writ- 
ings of  Karl  Marx  as  well  as  those  of  the  later 
i^Kwtles  of  Sodalirin.  The  veiy  busy  readers 
who  are  not  espedallj  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject and  yet  who  wish  to  have  a  fair  and  just 
conception  of  Sodalism,  should  by  all  means 
peruse  the  article  on  Socialism  in  the  Ninth 
Edition  of  the  Ena^dopedia  BrUanmea^  as  it 
gives  a  brief  but  impartial  outline  of  the  tenets 
of  Socialism.  Tlim  are,  however,  tens  of 
thousands  of  earnest  men  and  women  who 
desire  a  dear,  fuU  exposition  of  Socialism — 
an  exposition  that  shsJl  be  at  once  as  simple 
as  a  primer  of  tiie  phOoeophy  can  be  made, 
and  yet  so  fuU  and  complete  that  every  point 
for  and  against  tiie  system  is  toudied  upon  and 
the  subject  is  treated  in  tiie  li^t  of  man's  evo- 
lutionary advance  and  the  evolutionary  growth 
of  the  social  organism. 

To  such  persons  we  heartily  recommend 
this  volume  by  Walter  Thomas  Mills,  A.M. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  yet  thor- 
ou^y  popular  eiqMMition  that  we  have  seen. 
It  is  a  woric  that  thou^^  primarily  intended 
for  studmts  or  those  in  sympathy  with  Social- 
ism who  desire  to  familiarise  themselves  thor- 
oughly with  aU  its  tenets,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
discuss  it  intdligentiy,  is  neverthdess  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  general  reader  who  merely 
wiidies  to  possess  a  dear  knowledge  of  tiie  the- 
oiy  of  Socialism  and  the  views  advanced  by 
American  Socialists  in  answer  to  objections 
made  by  upholders  of  the  capitalistic  system. 
In  it  the  author  oonstantiy  makes  comparisons 
between  the  two  mutually  exdusive  theories 
of  government,  and  in  a  dear,  succinct  and 
orderiy  manner  unfolds  and  advocates  the 
theoiy  of  society  based  on  the  recognition  of 
tiie  law  of  solidarity  and  the  mutual  depend- 
ence and  obligations  of  every  unit  in  the  social 
organism.  There  is  no  abstruse  reasoning, 
thm  are  no  lengthy  aiguments.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  in  a  few  words  give  a  dearer  idea  of 
the  contents  of  the  work  than  by  mentioning 
tiie  following  prindpal  extended  discussions 
as  found  in  tiie  vdume: 

''Capitalism  and  Socialism,"  "Primitive 
Life,"  "Older  of  Primitive  Progress."  "Slav- 
ery," "Serfdom,"  "The  Wage  System,"  "The 
Era  of  Invention,"  "The  Trust  and  the  World 
Market,"  "The  CoUapse  of  Capitalism, 
Collectivism,  Democracy  and  Equality, 
The  Ownership  of  the  Eartii,"  "Bdigious 
and  Political  Demooades,"  "Modem  Science 


and  Socialism,"  "Madune  Proi 
"Utc^ias  and  CoSperative  Society," 
of  Sense  of  Solidarity,"  "The  Im 
Conflict,"  "Collapse  of  Capitalism 
umph  of  Socialism,"  "The  Purpoa 
Stiie,"  "Assumptions  in  Economics,' 
ries  of  Value,"  "The  M<Hiey  Q 
"Theories  of  Population,"  *'Bent, 
and  Profit,"  "The  Fine  Arts  and  Sc 
"Bdigion  and  Socialism,"  ''Educa 
SodalLm,"  "The  Farmer  and  Sc 
"The  Bfiddle  Oass  and  Socialism 
Trust,  Imperialism  and  Socialism," 
Unions  and  Socialism,"  "Munidpal 
and  Socialism,"  "Unjust  Taxation 
dalism,"  "Public  Ownership  and  So 
"Civil  Service  and  Sodaliam,"  "S 
Women  and  Socialism,"  "The  Race 
and  Socialism,"  "The  TnfBtc  in  ' 
*  "Charity  Organizations 
"  "The  Nature  of  a  Politica 
and  "The  Socialist  Party." 

An  these  subjects  are  dearly  prese 
discussed  in  a  manner  entirdy  compr 
even  by  the  young.  How  real  and  | 
the  interest  in  practical  expositions  i 
ism  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  this  woi 
was  only  published  a  few  months  a 
ready  in  its  fourth  edition,  ten  thousa 
having  been  issued.  This  for  a  larg 
coating  (2.50,  is  at  once  a  striking  i 
of  the  general  interest  in  the  subject 
that  the  woric  is  one  which  meets  a  n 
lar  want.  We  can  heartily  recomm 
all  wishing  to  know  just  what  the  i 
Socialists  believe  in  order  to  be  able  ' 
gentiy  consider  the  philosc^hy  and  t 
its  tenets. 


« 


M 
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John  Brown  the  Hero.    Perscmal 
cences  by  J.  W.  Winkky,  M.D.    fll 
Qoth.     Pp.    126.     Price,    85    ce 
Bostcm:  James  H.  West  Company. 

This  diarming  littie  volume  by  E 
Winkley  contains  in  a  series  of  grap 
pictures  the  personal  reminisoences 
author  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  as  a  a 
freedom  under  the  leadership  of  Johi 
when  the  first  great  fight  was  made 
the  extension  of  slavery, — ^the  oonf 
proved  the  prdude  to  the  greatest  dv 
modem  times.  The  author's  admire 
John  Brown  is  very  mariced.  Tfa 
heroism  of  the  stem  dd  man,  who  ren: 
of  the  dd  Hebrew  prophets  and  kac 
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»ert  a  compelling  influence  over  lofty 
nations,  even  though  such  persons  dep- 
;  the  use  of  force  in  waging  the  war  for 
are  believed  to  be  the  h^hest  principles 
stice  and  morality.  We  are  glad  Dr. 
ley  has  set  down  his  personal  experiences 
Depressions  in  so  interesting  and  vivid  a 
er,  as  they  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
>-meagre  authentic  facts  of  this  strange 
^rrible  passage  in  the  history  of  the  Mass- 
etts  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region. 


Fatherland.  A  novel  by  Ex-Lieutenant 
9e.  Ooth.  Pp.  258.  Price,  $1.50. 
w  York:  John  Lane. 

18  novel  is  by  the  author  of  Ldfe  in  a  Oar- 
Towny  a  story  which  consisted  largely  of 
Titer's  own  experiences  in  the  G^erman 
,  and  which,  being  at  once  a  true  picture 
tsent-day  garrison-life  and  a  most  shame- 
velation  of  arrogant  and  despotic  action, 
uneful  abuses  and  gross  immoralities, — 
vord,  a  picture  of  despotism  and  degra- 
1,  created  a  profound  sensation  in  Ger- 
;  and  the  author  was  cou^-martialed 
Iriven  from  the  service,  though  the  dis- 
ful  exposures  of  the  book  were  expressly 
ted  to  be  true  by  the  Minister  of  War  in 
!eichstag.  The  infamous  treatment  ac- 
d  this  brave  young  author  and  the  sup- 
on  of  his  work  by  the  Emperor  failed  to 
him,  as  the  present  romance,  though  it 
ins  two  or  three  poHtic  references  to  the 
r  which, 'however  necessary  to  prevent 
ppression,  one  regrets  to  see,  is  another 
ie  arraignment  of  German  garrison-life, 
lom  has  the  morally  disintegrating  in- 
e  of  military  life  been  so  clearly  outlined 
Dear  Fatherland.  Here  the  absolute 
tism  exercised  by  officers  who  are  fre- 
ly  indolent,  cruel,  vain,  shallow  and  sub- 
>  whims  and  caprices,  is  painted  in  vivid 
,  and  the  effect  of  such  rule  on  the  sol- 
together  with  the  life  of  routine  and 
tony  and  the  contagious  influence  of 
Q  disreputable  characters  are  shown  in 
ries  of  catastrophes  that  fill  a  large  part 
i  novel.  The  destruction  of  ideals,  the 
sssive  degradation  of  life,  the  conunissioii 
mes  that  reach  their  climax  in  murder 
aidde — all  these  things  serve  to  impress 
ruly  realistic  manner  the  essentially  de- 
ig  effect  of  barrack-life — ^the  moral 
i  that  must  sooner  or  later  mark  the 
jf  professional  man-slayers,  those  indi- 


viduals whose  trade  or  calling  is  an  affront  to 
Christ  and  Christianity.  Besides  being  an 
interesting  stoiy  of  the  realistic  school,  the 
work  has  a  two-fold  value.  It  presents  a 
striking  picture  of  pres^t-<iay  garrison-life 
in  Germany  and  illustrates  how  degrading 
and  subversive  of  all  that  is  worthiest  in  man 
is  such  an  existence. 


Famous  Men  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Mor- 
ton Bryan  Wharton,  D.D.  Cloth.  Pp. 
S34.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  £.  B. 
Treat  &  Company. 

In  this  work  the  author  presents  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  following  prominent  and 
typical  characters  of  the  Old  Testament: 
Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua» 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  Eli,  Said,  David,  Solomon, 
Elijah,  Jonah,  Daniel,  Balaam,  Absalom  and 
Nehemiah. 

The  work  is  from  the  pen  of  an  orthodox 
thinker  of  the  old  school,  but  there  is  greater 
clarity  of  vision  in  the  discussions  than  in  most 
works  by  scholars  who  take  the  Old  Testament 
literaUy,  and  there  is  present  a  degree  of  frank- 
ness and  feariessness  in  condemning  evil  and 
inmioral  acts  among  the  great  Biblical  char- 
acters that  renders  the  work  whcdesome  and 
helpful  to  persons  who  share  the  author's 
views.  To  us  these  views  are  at  times  amas- 
ing,  when  we  remember  that  we  are  living  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Thus,  for  example. 
Dr.  Wharton  appears  to  accept  as  a  literal 
fact  the  story  of  Jonah  being  swaUowed  by  a 
fish  and  living  in  its  body  for  three  days.  If, 
however,  one  is  prepared  to  accept  as  literal 
histoiy  the  wonder-stories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  will  find  this  work  satisfying;  and 
by  virtue  of  its  sturdy  ethics  it  is  far  superior 
to  most  volumes  which  from  a  similar  view- 
point deal  with  Old  Testament  men  and  mir- 
acles. 

The  author  possesses  a  dear  and  vigorous 
style.  He  is  a  good  story-teller  and  the  vol- 
ume bears  every  evidence  of  the  writer's  sin- 
cerity. 

Rebels  of  the  New  South.  By  Walter  Marion 
Raymond.  Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  294. 
Price,  $1.00.  Chicago:  Charies  H.  Kerr 
&  Company. 

In  this  stoiy  Mr.  Raymond  has  set  forth 
deariy  and  with  admirable  spirit  the  ethics  of 
Socialism  as  they  relate  to  the  sex  question. 
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while  boldly  and  strildiigly  contnutiiig  the 
fundamental  ethics,  as  they  relate  to  social 
and  economic  conditions,  of  Socialism  and  the 
present  reactionary  capitalistic  and  imperial- 
istic politico-economic  rSgime,  The  book  is 
an  ezceUent  answer  to  the  absurd  and  viciously 
unjust  novel  of  a  one-time  preacher,  who  seems 
to  be  pandering  to  the  blind  prejudice  of  the 
unthinking  by  false,  distorted  or  partial  views  of 
Socialism  and  of  certain  passages  in  our  own 
history. 

Mr.  Raymond  shows  very  clearly  and  truth- 
fully the  strong  points  in  common  between 
the  ethics  of  Jesus  and  those  of  Socialism,  and 
he  also  shows  how  inherently  antagonistic  in 
spirit  is  the  present  arrogant,  consdenoeless 
d^italistic  order  to  the  exalted  social  com- 
munion established  by  the  Great  Nazaiene. 

Barring  the  introduction  of  some  phrases, 
mostly  e]q>letives,  on  the  part  of  the  central 
dbaracters,  which  we  could  wish  were  omit- 
ted, little  criticism  can  be  made  against  the 
ethics  presented  in  the  work,  which  indeed 
deals  with  some  delicate  questions  in  so  ex- 
ceptionally wholesome  and  vitally  normal  a 
manner  Uiat  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
praise the  author's  method  of  treatment  or  the 
views  he  advances. 

From  a  purely  Kteraiy  standpoint  the  story 
is  not  so  strong.  Indeed,  if  iiie  cunning  ci 
the  literaiy  craftsman  had  been  in  keeping 
with  the  ethical  exceUence  of  the  novel,  the 
story  would  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinctly 
great  romance  of  social  progress.  As  it  is  it 
deserves  wide  circulation  as  a  social  and  ethi- 
cal propaganda  novel,  and  the  rcmianoe  inter- 
est is  sufficient  to  make  it  read  with  deep  in- 
terest by  thousands  who  would  not  peruse  a 
similar  work  in  the  form  of  abstract  discus- 
sions. Socialists  would  do  well  to  give  this 
book  wide  circulation.  It  is  a  book  that  it 
will  do  them  good  to  read  as  well  as  one  that 
will  enlighten  and  tend  to  place  other  readers 
in  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  Socialism. 


ImmorUdity.  By  William  Colby  Cooper, 
M.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  172.  Published  by  the 
author  at  Cleves,  Ohio. 

This  volume  merits  the  consideration  of 
thoughtful  people.  It  is  a  serious  and  very 
able  discussion,  from  the  purely  philosophi- 
cal viewpoint,  of  the  logical  arguments  for 
and  against  the  theory  of  the  persistence  of 
life  after  the  crisis  of  death.  In  Frederic  W. 
H.  Myers'  great  work.  Human  Permmality 


and  lU  Survival  of  Bodily  Deaths  and  in  j 
Russel  Wallace's  Mirade*  and  Modem  I 
tuditm^  the  English-spealdng  world  ha 
inestimably  valuable  contributioiis  ti 
affirmative  side  of  the  question,  in  whk 
principal  arguments  are  adduced  hoa 
chical  phenomena  as  witnessed  durin 
past  seventy-five  years.  But  in  this  wo 
author  chiefly  rdies  upon  philosophical 
ments  and  upon  logical  deductions  rathe 
physical  manifestiUicMis  of  a  psychical 
acter.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  re] 
arguments  that  have  proved  satisfactory 
many  but  which  are  wh<^y  incondusiv 
growing  number  of  inquiring  minds,  s 
such  searchers  after  truth  this  book  wi 
think,  prove  of  real  value.  It  represen 
ripest  thoughts  and  oondusioiis  of  a 
known  physician  who  for  many  yean  bai 
a  deep  student  of  life  in  its  many  aspects, 
philosophical  arguments  against  the  thei 
immortality  or  lOe  after  death,  are  statec 
strength,  deamess  and  oonqncuous  ii 
tiality;  after  which  the  arguments  adv 
in  answer  to  these  positions  are  presentee 

Sddom  has  an  author  with  strong  a 
tions  maintained  so  judicial  a  mental  ati 
or  evinced  so  little  of  the  spedaX'pLtmitu 
as  has  Dr.  Cooper.  He  hc^ds  that  the  i 
of  philosophical  argument  favors  the  bd 
a  hiture  life,  and  he  presents  his  reaaoni 
dear,  diqfMissicmate  and  logical  mannei 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attenti 
those  interested  in  the  subject  treated. 

The  eracting  duties  of  a  busy  life  havi 
vented  the  author  from  giving  the  timn 
attention  to  the  literaiy  presentatioo  g 
work  that  would  have  marked  it  had  tb 
mands  upon  his  time  been  less  onerous, 
has,  as  he  observes  in  his  preface,  been 
deeply  concerned  in  presenting  a  weU-reai 
aigument  that  should  appeal  to  logical  t 
ers  than  in  the  form  of  his  presentatioo 
though  the  work  is  ludd,  there  are  places  i 
the  choice  of  words  would  have  given  a 
or  setting  more  in  keeping  with  the  nu 
abili^  of  the  production  as  a  logical 
ment. 

The  method  of  presentation,  howev^ 
less  open  to  criticism  than  the  typogra 
The  volume  is  one  that  is  as  valudble  ai 
timdy,  and  it  should  have  been  brou^ 
by  a  well-established  book-publishing  ] 
where  the  art  of  book-making  receive] 
attention  that  is  due  books  that  are  wort 
making.    A  work  published  by  the  ai 
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out  with  a  certain  handicap,  because 
;  is  in  the  popular  mind  a  prejudice  against 
works — a  prejudice,  indeed,  that  is  in 
cases  not  without  warrant;  but  in  ez- 
onal  instances  some  really  great  or  ez- 
ely  valuable  books  are  thus  published, 
in  this  instance  we  have  a  work  worthy 
far  better  presentation  in  type  than  it  has 
ved. 


We  can  recoounend  this  discussion  to  think- 
ing men  and  women  who  are  desirous  of  hav- 
ing presented,  clearly  and  in  easily  under- 
standable language,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  theoiy  of  life  after  death  from  a 
purely  philosophical  point-of-yiew,  by  an  able 
reasoner  who  through*  rationalistic  methods 
and  long  and  careful  investigation  has  come 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  life  after  death. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


rUNICIPAL  CX)RRUFnON  AND  ITS 
L,  APOLOGISTS:  In  Mr.  BLAMXiaiBimo's 
'  in  this  iflfue  we  have  a  record  of  municiEMj 
ption  that  seems  ahnost  incredible.  It  is  oif- 
to  imagine,  even  in  a  state  where  rnubUctn 
mnent  has  been  overthrown  and  wnere  the 
itiam  of  a  machine  as  ooiTui>t  as  the  bureau- 

of  Russia,  in  partnership  with  pubhc^sei  vice 
aniea  that  are  umooent  of  aU  moral  scmpleB, 
xluced  free  institutions  to  a  farce,  that  the  peo> 
ho  onoe  enjoyed  political  liberty  and  free  gov- 
ent  could  be  so  degraded,  so  lost  to  all  senti- 
I  of  manhood  and  sdf -reelect,  as  to  tdoate 
month  the  carnival  of  poetical  debauchery  so 
nstantially  described  by  our  author.  These 
s  of  Mr.  Blamxxnbubo'b  should  be  carefully 

They  are  among  the  most  important  his- 
1  records  of  the  present  time  and  should  be 
!  for  reference  in  the  great  pending  struggle 
I  shall  determine  the  fate  of  the  repuSic 


f  Commerce  toiih  Latin  America:  True  friends 
aerican  commerce  will  find  in  Professor  Noa*8 
■  in  this  issue  of  Ths  Arena  a  contribution  of 
d  value.  The  author  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mass- 
letts  Institute  of  Technou)g7,  holdmg  the  de- 
of  Badidor  of  Science  from  that  institution, 
leveral  years  "Ptoteaaat  Noa  has  been  promi- 
f  engaged  m  educational  and  reformative  work 
mection  with  such  leaders  as  Whxiam  Llotd 
tiBON,  Mart  A.  LmcBMORE,  Jttua  Ward 
B,  and  Rev.  Charles  6.  Ames,  striving  to 
er  sudi  movements  as  universal  peace,  aooli- 
if  capital  punishment,  prison  reform,  woman's 
ige,  tree  trade^  and  the  abolition  of  the  spoils- 
n  through  rigid  dvil-servioe  examinations  and 
e  of  office  durimr  good  bdavior.  Few  Amer- 
Khokn  have  dltTmoK  time  in  r«oent  ;«m 
»ef  ul  study  of  historical,  social  and  economic 
tions  in  the  Latin-American  states  than  P^ 
'  NoA.^  He  has  traveled  eztensivdy  in  Cuba, 
Qg  an  intimate  study  of  the  people,  their  con- 
(,  their  history  and  their  needs.  His  studies 
e  South  American  rroublics  impressed  him 
the  immensely  valuable  field  for  American 
lerce,  if  our  republic  is  gpeat  and  wise  enou|^ 
:e  advantage  ci  the  openmg  and  by  a  policy  of 
liaticm,  of  peace,  liberality  and  the  spm  of  co- 
ned twentieth-century  crrilisation  to  foster 


and  encourage  the  most  friendly  and 
rdatioDS.  Cm  this  and  kindred  subjects  He  has 
lectured  extensivdiy  in  leadinff  cities  before  im- 
portant bodies.  He  has  also  lectured  extensively 
before  educational  institutions,  lus  last  course  being 
ddivered  before  the  risiting  Porto  Rican  teachers 
at  Harvard  Univcrsi^  in  last  July.  The  paper 
which  we  present  this  month  should  receive  the 
thoiu^tful  consideration  whidi  it  merits,  and  be 
productive  of  much  good. 


A  Ruitian  Student  Throw  a  Strong  Light  on  fibs 
of  Ruetia:  This  month  we  publish  a 


paper  of  QX^cial  interest,  being  the  personal  narra- 
tive of  a  Russian  student,  which  has  been  taken 
down  and  edited  l^  our  valued  contributor,  Dr« 
WiLUAM  Lek  Howard.  In  perusing  this  stoiy 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  youth,  who 
in  the  flush  of  health  and  with  brain  fuU  of  hig^ 
patriotic  and  noble  thoughts  was  seised  and  thrown 
mto  prison  for  two  years,  and  then  exiled  for  three 
years,  for  merdy  receiring  books  published  in  the 
Polish  language  and  writii^  to  friends  in  a  foreign 
land  of  lus  patriotic  aapiratioiis,  is  but  one  of  many. 
The  stoiy  which  he  raates  is  in  substance  the  stoqr 
of  the  fate  of  thousands  of  Russia's  high-minded 
young  men  and  women,  with  somewhM  varyinc 
ultimate  results.  Many  have  died  in  prison  ana 
exile;  others,  perhans  a  larger^  proportion,  have 
become  insane;  whue  the  survivors  are  physical 
and  nervous  wrecks.  And  tlus  blasting  and  de> 
stroyinff  of  the  best  life  of  voung  Russia,  for  no  moral 
crime,  for  nothinf^  mdeed,  tluS  would  be  accounted 
an  offence  in  a  arilized  land,  renders  it  easy  for  us 
to  understand  how  the  educators,  the  students,  and 
indeed  the  highest  and  noblest-minded  of  Russb 
are  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  inhuman  and  despotic 
government  of  the  Csar.  The  recital  also  sboidd 
serve  to  stimulate  a  deathless  passion  in  the  hearts 
of  our  own  young — a  holy  determination  to  jguard 
the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
from  the  subtile  encroadunents  of  reaction,  privi- 
lege and  centralization,  which  are  already  at  work 
in  our  government 
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life,"  wliidi  wpeued  in  our  aketdi  of  Bt&N 
Waikeb  in  the  /van\  Arena,  were  taken  (riHn  Tht 
Soeialut,  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Hey  would  have  been 
dul7  credited,  but  nt  the  time  we  were  under  the 
myrewion  that  T&>  Soaaiitl  had  beea  ducoatiiiued. 
We  make  tliia  tpeoal  announcement,  as  it  ia  the 


tioii,  in  Great  Britain  and  vaiioua  Cooti 
tioni  during  hii  exteoded  tntvela  in  the  C 
He  has  alio  made  an  eihauativ«  atudr  ol 


those  actiTdf  intaeited  in  public-owpi 


Ah  Abb  Eipott  offht  FiJlaaet  of  A»  BaOwm 
Afologidi:  In  the  Fefaruaiy  Aucha  Mr.  W.  G. 
JozBNS  expoBcd  the  shameful  mbbvy  of  the 
iumcn  ana  producera  hf  the  Armour  "  ' 

Car  Trust    In  the .  ■— -  .i- 

soQCT  takes 

been  made  _,   _, 

reaentBtiTea,  and  ibowi  bow  pitifully 

misleading  the;  ar&    lUs  p^>v  it  a  v>Iud>)e  con- 

taibution  to  the  solid  literature  Utat  is  preparing  &e 

public  mind  for  radical  TCJbnn  mea *'--*  — ■" 

m  a  few  years  be  renda^  inevitable. 


in  the  midst  Ola  ptditkal,  aodal  and  eooDi 
and  no  true  Amvican  can  afford  to  [mm 
in  the  present  battle  <A  the  people  againsi 


it  in  the  preeoit  issue  this  carcnil  rea- 
ea  up  the  three  pnndpal  pleas  that  have 
le  by  the  railway  interests  and  tbdr  rep- 
«a,  and  ibowi  bow  pitifully  fallacious  and 


Mr*.  Tnuk'i  Appeal  to  Ae  Conteuna  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Worid:  lliere  is  somethio^  ri  the  bif^ 
moral  oithuaiasm  of  the  true  prof^tet  u  the  noble 
i^tpeal  of  Mre.  Trabk  to  the  consdence  of  the  Aiu^ 
Saxon  peeves  in  her  stirring  poem.  It  the  Eng&h- 
speaking  world  would  throw  aside  ita  hypocri^ 
and  isnt,  and  boldly,  bravdy  and  earnestly  set  out 
upon  a  peisistent  campaign  for  the  creabon  of  a 
public  sentiment  that  would  render  compulsory 
arbitration  inevitable,  in  a  few  yean  ciriliaed  na- 
tions would  no  more  think  of  awealing  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  force  than  th^  would  to-&y  think  of 
sanctioning  the  slave-trade,  which  was  once  justi- 
fied in  much  the  same  manner  as  die  present  aptdo- 
gists  justih  war.  Aikl  with  the  stnnw  peace  tend- 
endea  of  King  Edwaud,  if  the  rqiuuic  had  at  its 
bead  a  true  itateaman  and  a  man  of  broad,  enlight- 
ened spiritual  sensibilities, — such,  for  example,  as 
Chableb  ScHNKa,— there  would,  we  think,  be  little 
doi^  but  that  within  the  next  four  years  advance 
along  these  lines  woukl  be  so  positive  as  to  render 
war  among  dviliied  nations  extremely  im|m^>aUe 
it  not  imposriblfc  Unhif^iil^  our  Pendent  is  Ui 
more  enamored  of  tiie  "^  sink"  than  of  the  olin- 
branch.  The  Emperor  Wiluam  rather  than  Gw>- 
Tios,  GiAiwroNB,  VicTOB  Huoo  or  Cbarlu 
SuMNEB  ia  his  ideal. 

Prohuor  Partotu  on  Maaidpai-OvnerAip:  We 
have  few  thinkers  in  America  so  well  qualified  to 
R>eak  autboritativdv  on  munidpal-ownoahip  as 
FrofeaBor  Frank  Parbohh.  He  has  intimatcjj 
and  cxhaustiTely  studied  various  munidpal  and 
state  experiments  in  piAUc<iwnenhip  and  opera- 


Mr.  Partridgi't  Btad  oi   ,__...    _ 

we  present  another  of  our  art  pictures  n 
the  ty(Nca]  work  erf  leading  sculptocs,  i 
ardutects  tt  America.  Mr.  Vkwtmnta* 
TximnoN  is  (me  of  a  series  ol  busts  ms 
eminent  sculptor  miiis<iiliiiji  lekdhw  ma 
at  the  En^ub-^ieaking  vkAL  It  is  oc 
topuUishap^»e9onlhiaphaseaf  Mr.  Pa 
work  in  an  eariv  issue  of  T&B  Akbta.  < 
cany  photcwr^Suc  reimductions  of  a  i 


the  genius  of  the  true  artist  whidi  maU 
give  a  lif  e-hlce  effect  to  his  sculptured  i 
catdies  the  soul,  as  it  wer^  of  the  aubjed 
rule  his  busts  also  lAjutn  in  an  eminent  i 
the  subtile  mental  and  qnritual  qualities  I 
nated  the  life  and  work  of  tbe  subject  in  q 


a%  mention  "The  Qtarm  of  Erne*; . 

most  discriminating  and  fasdnatinK  essa; 
great  C<»coid  philosaplMr  that  has  been 
tecent  veats,  prepared  for  Tbs  Ahena  by 
J.  R.  MOBIXT.  Fh.D.,  of  Haooo.  Geots 
Divorce  Queatimi :  A  lAwyer's  Yiew,"  »1 
cnssion  of  die  subject  by  Eucnv  Dai. 
"Ydlow  Joumalian,"  by  IiTdia  KntiBv 
KANma,  in  whidi  tlie  acellent  aa  well  « 
jeetkmaUe  features  ol  the  mod«n  pofn 
whidi  has  proved  the  terror  cf  the  rioi  ai 
All  eril-docn  are  dwdt  upon  in  a  manna 
commend  the  discuanon  to  tbe  unprejiK 
judidal;  "Hie  Identic efSodalitn  and  < 
**-"•-  James  T.  Van  RsMKLAn.  ' 
'  p^MT  will  ^yeal  to  a  larp  n 


sdiolaily  p 


'bo  reooniise  the  dianteaMling 
matoidisiic  ccouiMrciaSiHB  on 
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logists,  historians,  descendants  of  Virginia,  and  libraries  will  find  these  p 
cations  invaluable.     Cloth,  $10.00  net  per  volume;  postage  extra. 

TEN  GIRLS  FROM  DICKENS 

By  KATB  DICKINSON  SWEETSBR 
A  charming  introduction  to  some  of  Dickens'  immortal  children.     1 
trated  by  George  Alfred  Williams.     $2.00. 

ZIONISM        By  MAX  NORDAU 

A  masterly  exposition  of  the  great  movement  that  aims  at  a  reorga 
tion  of  tbe  Jewish  race,  and  tlie  accomplishment  of  its  desire  to  hve  again 
nation.     75c.  net;  postage  5  cents. 
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TUB    INTKRXATIOXAI.    QVARTEBlT 

36  East  2ljt  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE     AREINA.     ADVERTISER     .. 


«  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THE  COMPLITI 

Poetical  Works 
Joaquin  Miller 


Libruy  Edition,     ....  Price,  12.50 

Gilt  Edition,  }  Levant,    .    .  Price,  4.fi0 

Author's  Aatognpb  Edition,  Price,  7JS0 

(FdU  L«Btb«r) 


ORDER   DIRXCT   FROM   TH£  FUBUBBERS 

K^0   Whitaker   <&   Ra^ 
Company 
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"The  Brandt  Books" 


Joe  Lincoln's 

Cape  Cod 
Ballads 


AND    OTHER    VERSE 


Wkli  twcDtjt-thcee  dnwingi  in  line  by 
EDWARD   W.  KEMBLE. 


'TpHESE  POEMS  wiU  be  found  so 
true  to  life  that  one  may  almost 
fancy  himself  breathing  the  salt  air  of  the  Cape  as  he  reads  of  the  heroism  of 
"  The  Cod-Fishbr,"  "  Thb  Light-Kebper,"  "  The  Lifh-Saver,"  or  "  The 
Watchers."  Whether  in  the  description  of  "  The  Old-Fashioned  Garden," 
"  The  Surf  Along  the  Shore,"  the  catchy  rhyme  and  sparkling  wit  of  "  The 
Village  Oracle  "  and  "  The  Schooi^Committee  Man,"  the  humorous  reason- 
ings of  "  Sister's  Best  Feller,"  "  His  New  Brother,"  or  any  other  phase, 
the  author  is  always  happy,  always  clean,  always  wholesome. 


Tht  Warctster  {Man.)  Spy  tayts  "The  Mr»e  ii  of  the  highest  type.  There  ii  nothing  in 
curreoi  literature  dealing  with  Yankee  characteriRkt  that  ii  better  thin  thit,  and  in  the  raricty 
of  tubjects,  the  Mntiment,  pathoa,  humor,  renuniiccilce^  and  description,  the  author  shorn  a 
TTonderiul  veraatiiity." 


Price,  ^1.25  net;  by  mail,  1 1.33.  Decorative  cover  in  brown  and  gold  by 
Mira  Burr  Edson.  12  mo.,  toned  dull-surfaced  all-rag  paper,  hand-*ewed,  198 
pp.,  with  index  of  first  tines.     Order  from  your  bookseller,  or  from 


htlE  BRANDT 
1     S0OKS' 


ALBERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

'T1l£.K\OH.YV^&.  «iOStQN  .MASS. 


MIRABEAU 


AND 


The  French  Revolution 

BY 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Warwick 


Illustrated.    8vo.    Cloth,  i^ilt  top,  roujcti  ed^es 
$3.50  net.    Postage,  13  cents  extra 


Vivid  historical  study  of  the  varied  causes  which  led  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  of  that  exciting  period  of  the  Revolution  in  which 
Mirabeau  was  the  dominant  figure.  The  oppression  of  the  people 
by  Church  and  State  for  centuries  preceding  the  Revolution  is  skil- 
fully portrayed,  and  its  effect  upon  the  people  clearly  shown. 

Mr.  Warwick  has  brilliant  chapters  upon  this  subject,  upon  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XrV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  and  especially  upon  the  series  of 
events  which  ended  in  the  calling  of  the  States  General.  His  portrait  of 
Mirabeau  at  once  fastens  attention  by  its  unusually  strong  delineation  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  position  during  the  uprising 
of  the  French  people. 

Starting  with  Mirabeau's  ancestry,  the  author  follows  him  during  his 
younger  days  and  manhood,  strongly  portraying  his  turbulent  spirit  and  his 
disregard  of  social  amenities  and  paternal  authority,  until  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General  gave  the  needed  opportunity  for  his  genius  and  patriotism  to 
blaze  out. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  gives  an  unique  view  of  the  Revolution,  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  controlled  it  in  its  early  years,  and  of  its  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  French  life  and  thought.  It  is  a  new  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  that  stirring  period  and  a  rare  portraiture  of 
its  leading  spirit. 

It  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  temperate  judgment  and  scholarly  regard 
for  historical  accuracy,  and  is  presented  in  a  dignified  style,  which  at  the 
same  time  has  a  vitality  and  warmth  that  make  it  eminently  readable. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY 

Publishers  Philadelphia 


AMONG   JOHN    LANE'S    NEW    BOOK 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  STEPHEN  HAWEEI 

Sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow 
BT    HIB    SON-IN-LAW.    0.    B.    BYLB8 

IViiA  numerous  IltuttrmtUns  by  J,  Ley  PeUtybridgt  and  etkert 

Containing  much  new  material,  newly-discoTcred  letters  and  an  interesting  account  of  Tennyson's  visit  to  the  Vica 

and  their  cooYcrsation 

$5.00  rw 


8vo. 


"  One  of  the  most  Interetting  literary  records  of  the  nineteenth  century."—^.  Y.  Evening  Post 


LIFE  Of  CERVANTES 

By  Albert  F.  OalTert 

Author  of  "The  Alhambra/'  "Im- 
pressions of  Spain/'  etc. 

With  numeretu  Illustratiens 

from  portraits  and  title 

pages   ^  earlier 

editions,  etc. 

Tercentenary  Edition 

12mo.  $1.25  net 


THE  MORALS  OF  MARCUS  ORDEYNE 

A  NOVEL  BY  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Author  of  "  Where  Love  Is,"  '•  The 

Usurper,"   ••  DerelicU,"   "Idols," 

"  The  White  D<j»e,"  "  Shadows."  etc. 

12mo.  91.50 


WITH 

THE  PILGRIMS  TO 

MECCA 

THB    OBBAT    PILOBIKAOB 
A.  H.  1819    A.  D.  1902 

By  Ha4Ui  Kalm,  M.B.A.S. 

(Special  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post) 

and  Wilfrid  Bparroy 

Author  of  "  Persian  Children  of  the 
RoyiD  Fanuly  " 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Vambery 

Illustrated  from   the   Pilgrims' 
Photographs 

"As  eotertaining   as  a   novel." — New 
York  Tribute 

"  Far  superior  to  any  other  (account)  in 
EnKlish."~Z>r.  fmUott  IVUiiams. 


8vo. 


tZJ^net 


IMPERIAL 

VIENN. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS 
HISTORY,    TRADITIO^ 
AND  ARTS 

By  A.  S.  Leyetus 

With  150  Illustrations  by 

Sbwin  Puchincer 

"  Pleasing  to  the  eye  in  erery  vay." 
N.  Y.  Evtnittf  Pot*- 

8vo.  $5.00  n 


A  PBINOB  TO  OBDBB 

A  Romance  by  Charles  Stokes  Wayi 
The  adTentures  of  an  involuntary  prete 
der  to  the  throne  of  an  fmagioary  kin 
dom.  ta-mo.  |i. 

*'A  stirring  romance." — ft^askistgtt 
EweningSior. 


NAPOLEON:   The  First  Phase 

SOME  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  BOYHOOD  AND 
YOUTH  OF  BONAPARTE.     1769-1793 

By  Oscar  Browning 

The  youth  and  upbringing  of  the  first  Napoleon  has  never  be- 
fore been  attempted  in  detail  and  the  undertaking  by  such  an 
eminent  authority  as  Mr.  Browning  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
interested  in  the  great  empteror. 


With  Portrailfl. 


8vo. 


f250n^ 


DAUMIER   AND   OAVARNI 

The  Greatest  ^  French  Humorous  Draughtsmen 
Special  Number  of  the 

INTBBNATIOHAL  STUDIO 

With  upwards  of  twenty  photogravures,  color  plates 
and  zoo  black  and  white  reproductions 

With  an  Essay  on  Daumier  by  Henri  Fremtz  and  an 

Essay  on  Gavami  by  Octave  Ukanne 
Large  4to.     Wrappers,  $2.00  net     Cloth.  S3.00  net. 

"  Exceptionally  beautiful  and  desirable."— A^.  Y.  Ezvn'g  Post. 


The  Women  of 

SHAKESPEABE'S 

FAHILT 

BY  MARY  ROSE 

Curator  of  Shakespeare's 
Birthplace  at  Stratford  on 
Avon.        Illustrated. 

16mo. 
Cloth,    .    50  cent^  net 
Leather,  75  cents  nd 


THEODORE    WATTS-DUNTON 

POET— NOVELIST— CRITIC 
A  Biographical  and  critical  study  by 

JAMES  DOUQLAS 

Including  Letters  from  George  Meredith.  Thomas  Hardy  and 

other  distinguished  men  with  intimate  recollections  of  Swin- 

burne.  Whistler,  The  Rossettis,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Lowell, 

Bret  Harte.  etc.      Profusely  illustrated  in  photogravure  and 

half-tone. 

"  A  volume  no  serious  student  of  our  contemporary  literature 

can  afford  to  neglect."— SiDNBY  Low  in  Tfu  Standmrd. 

8vo.  $3.50  nei 


BOOKS  AND 
PERSONALITIES 

H.  W.  NEVINSON 

Included  in  these  criticisa 
and  studies  is  a  notab 
appreciation  of  Heine. 


12mo. 


91.251V 
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John  Lane 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  COMPLETE  LISTS. 

67  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YOR 


ISrO^s^    E.E-A.HD'S: 


A  Selection  from 


The  Great  English  Poets  ^ 

Edited  by  SHERWIN    CODY 

t 

WITH   A  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTION  AND   AN  ESSAY 

ON    THE    READING    OF    ENGLISH    POETRY.  "THE 

WORLD'S  BEST  SERIES."    PRINTED  ON  THIN  BIBLE 
PAPER.  ABOUT  600  PAGES. 


MR.  CODY'S  successful  faculty  of  appealing  to  popular  interest  in  his 
compilations  is  now  thoroughly  appreciated  and  has  undoubtedly 
increased  the  general  knowledge  of  the  world's  greatest  **  Essays," 
**  Orations,"  and  **  Short  Stories."  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  the  following  great 
poets,  each  represented  by  a  relatively  large  number  of  selections,  including 
most  of  the  popular  short  poems:  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bums,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Poe,  Whitman,  and  Longfellow.  Part  11.  is  devoted  to  great  poems, 
representing  all  the  other  leading  great  poets,  an^  special  favorite  poems, 
with  notes  and  comments  of  a  less  formal  kind. 

;^l.OO  net 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Cody's  other  books.     Send  for  a  complete  circular 
of  this  important  series. 


A.  C.  McCLURG    &   CO.,  Publishers 

CHICAGO 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly 


Important  Features  for  June 


DULL  PLUMES  AND  GAY 
FEDERAL  RATE  REGULATION 
THE  TENTH   DECADE  IL 
GENEROSITY  AND  CORRUPTION 
VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  JAPANESE  ART 
THE  CAUSE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTIONS 
A  LEHER  FROM   PARIS 


John  Burroughs 
Ray  Mollis 

William  Garroil  Brown 
Geo.  W.  Alger 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
W.  M.  Cabot 

0.  A.  Chamberiain 
A.  F.  Sanborn 


Stories,  Essays  and  Poems  by 

Arthur  Colton,  Agnes  Reppiier.  Hichard  Watson  Gilder,  and  othen 


The  Atlautic  is  now  a  nou-retumablt  magazme.  We  would  fluggeat  that  all  occa- 
sional leaders  place  an  order  with  some  newsdealer  for  a  copy  each  month.  Any 
dealer  will  ghidly  accept  a  yearly  subscription,  which  will  be  filled  direct  bj  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Do  not  faU  to  get  the  Atlaniin  if  you  want  ii.  It  can  be  ordered  whervrer  there  is 
a  news-stand,  or  will  be  mailed  anywhere  by  the  publishers  for  $4.00  a  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— On  recnpt  of  FIFTY  CENTS  the  publiihera  win 
send  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  three  months  to  any  new  subscriber. 


35  Cents  a  Copr 


$4.00  a  Tear 


«- 


HOIGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

Boston.   Mass. 


SenatorLodge 


Contributes  an  important 
article  on 


American 
History 


The  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles 


A  Spirited  Serial  Story 
by  Meredith  Nicholson 


Begins  in  this  Number 
Illustrated  by  Christy 


The  Reader  for  June 

3^  centSy  at  your  newsdealer's 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  :  Publishers  :  Indianapolis  :  U  S  A 


"The  Brandt  Books' 


A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF 


monks  and 
monasteries 


By     ALFRED     WESLEY     WISHART 

SOMETIME    FELLOW    IN    CHURCH    HISTORY    IN    THE    UNITBR81TT    OF    CHICAGO 


THIS  WORK,  as  the  Boston  Globe  savs,  ^ves  a  better  idea  than  was  e\er 
before  presented  between  a  single  pair  of  covers  what  a  strong  part  moiiasti- 
cisra  has  performed  in  the  world's  history.  Mr.  Wbhart  brings  the  advan- 
tages of  a  trained  mind  and  the  scholarly  instinct  to  this  work.  Hermits,  beggars, 
diplomatists,  statesmen,  professors,  missionaries,  pontiffs,  ascetic  organizatioDS  and 
the  rise  and  foil  of  empires  are  eloquently  portrayed.  He  has  sifted  his  authorities 
so  carefully,  says  the  Philadelphia  Times,  that  the  book  has  the  stamp  of  truth  in 
every  statement  placed  there,  however  so  deftly,  that  the  literary  grace  of  the  work  is 
fully  preserved.  It  is  a  captivating  theme,  says  the  New  York  Timet,  and  the  pic- 
tures the  work  presents  are  vivid  and  clear.  His  list  of  authorities  and  excellent  notes 
will  be  found  helpful  to  both  student  and  general  reader.  It  emphatically  ought  to 
take  rank  among  the  favorite  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  students  of  the  middle  age«, 
says  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  will  ffve  pleasure  to  those  who  love  a  book  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  paper  is  a  noble  quality  of  "  close-wire  "  laid  "  feather-weight "  with  dedde~«dges, 
and  was  pritiled  while  wet — a  process  fatal  lo  papers  made  from  sulntitutcfl  f»w  cotton  and 
linen  isSers.  The  mai^ns  are  liberally  broad.  The  type»~genen>us  size — are  the  old- 
style  Dutch  face,  cut  originally  by  Caslon,  of  London,  about  1725,  after  the  Elzevir  modds. 
Tbe  lines  are  well  opened,  and  the  ink  is  a  deep,  full-bodied  bluish-black.  The  size  is  royal 
octavo.  The  work  is  thoroughly  indexed  and  contains  U4  pagea,  besides  four  true  photo- 
gravure plates.    He  price  is  93.50  net;  by  mail,  93.68. 

(M"  A  new  (13mo.)  edition  of  tliis  work,  without  the  illustrations,  has  been  issued  in  response  to 
a  demand  for  a  papular  cheaper  edition,  containing  in  the  appendix  an  extended  note  dealing 
with  the  Philippine  friars.    Tht  price  is  81.50;  by  mail,  $1.68. 

ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  BOOKSELLER,  OR 
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*<THE   TRUTH  IN   ITS   PROPER   USE** 


Few  of  the  daily  newspapers — and  certainly  no  specialized  newspaper — ^are 
more  widely  quoted,  tat  their  editorial  ofunions,  on  business  or  pohtical  topics,  than 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 

Respect  for  its  views  is  bom  of  a  knowledge  that  it  voices  the  interests  of  con- 
servative investors  and  looks  far  above  the  ^>ecial  pleading  which  characterizes 
"  court  circular  "  financial  journalism. 

An  independent  study  of  fac^  sanity  of  judgment  and  candor  of  expression 
mark  its  treatment  of  all  problems  affecting  the  interests  of  an  investor.  Its  aim  is 
expressed  in  the  motto  heading  this  announcement :  "  The  Truth  In  Its  Froper  Use." 

A  subscription  is  cheap  insurance  on  investments. 


MONTH 


$12 


YEAR 


Make  checks  to  the  order  of 

DOW»  JONES   &  C0< 

44  BROAD   ST^  NEW   YOKIE. 
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NEW  THOnOHT  POUTIGAL. 


TUDY  SOCIALISM 

The  Movement  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

BE    ABE    SIX    PAMPHLETS    THAT 
WILL   HELP  YOU  I 

roduction  to  Socialism, 

by  N.  A.  Richardson 

ialism :  A  New  World-Movement, 

by  E.  Untcricann. 

lat  is  Yours  and  How  to  Get  It, 

by  E.  L.  RiGG. 

)  Economic^  of  Socialism  and  Capital- 
ism, by  C.  C.  HrrcHOOCK. 

nciples  and  Program  of  Socialism, 

by  Carl  D.  Thomfson. 

3  Ideal  Bepublic,  by  A  M.  Dewet. 

ise  Six  Pamphlets  sent  Postpaid  for  only  26c. 


TEAL  TO  REASON,  Girard,  Kan. 

Pleaie  mention  ^The  Abbna. 


CONSTRUCTION  NEWS 
PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


CONTRACTORS.  MATERIAIrMEN,  BUILDER8. 
MANUFACTURERS,  in  fact  ANYBODY  interest- 
ed in  Gonftraction  News  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from 
oar  DaUT  reports  QUICK  REUABLE  INFORMATION. 
Our  special  correapondcnta  all  oTer  the  country  enable  ns 
to  give  our  patrons  the  news  in  advance  of  their  compet- 
itors and  before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  U8  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  send  yon 
samples  and  quote  you  prices. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS  On  any  subject  ttom  all  the 
leading  current  newspapers,  magatines.  trade  and  tech- 
nical Journals  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS,  WRITERS.  STUDENTS,  CLUB  WOMEN  can 
secure  reliable  data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  Trade  and  Class  Journals, 
Railroads  and  large  industrial  corporations. 

WE  READ,  through  our  Ktaff  of  skilled  readers,  a 
more  comprehensive  and  better  selected  list  of  publi- 
cations than  any  other  Bureau. 

WE  AIM  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent  service  at 
the  lowest  price  consistent  with  good  work. 

Write  us  abont  it    Send  stamp  for  booklet. 


United  States  Press 
Clipping    Bureau 

Bepnbllo  B'ld'g,  State  and  Adams  Bta. 
CHICAOO,  UX. 


The  June  Outdoors 

will  interest  all  who  intend  to  spend  aaj  time  out  of  doots  fliia  .Summer.  It  wiU  ffn 
70U  just  the  sort  of  reading  ;ou  wsnt  for  the  racation  •eaMiii|  And  pjit  jou  thnou^ilj 
in  touch  with  the  great  summer  world,  the  plaj^'^ laoes  of  ^^p*"— ,  anl  of  remoter  parli 
of  the  globe.  T^  text  of  its  articles  and  stories  will  give  70U  new  ideas,  bring  to  joo 
new  places,  and  new  outdoors  pec^Ie;  and  its  perfeci^-jepnMUced  iUustrationa  wiD  piri 
these  before  jou  as  words  cannot 


there  been  a  more  marvdoua  i 


HAS 

ent  in  America  than  Oie  pnseat  tMuloKgr  of  all  to 
be  interested  in  the  outdoors,  to  get  outside  of  cities,  towns  ud  buildingat  and  to  Hie  ai 
Nature  meant  we  should  ?  Has  tiierc  been  a  saner  tendea^,  a  jbore  heaWiful  ohe  at 
one  with  the  possibilities  of  greater  benefit  for  the  raee  and  t^'&feiloalP  XtaedoM 
not  want  to  answer  snch  qoestiaiia  off-hand  even  f<ir  himself.  ^B-7pu  dwS»teii)HMioi 
on  the  snl^ect,  subscribe  for  OUTDOOBS  and  becmne  tanqUar.witii  the  vanaos  phstn 
of  this  epoch-maldng  tendency  and  movement  Many  consider  Ae' trend  one  mmijol 
recreation  and  vacations.  It  is  more  than  that  very  muA  more,  and  h  Springs  tkoai 
near  the  Teiy  roots  of  life  and  living.  It  is  a  great  life-hunger  and  no  mere  pleasoR 
impulse. 

SUMMER 

brings  to  every  one  the  longing  for  the  outsde  and  the  outdoors,  and  we  all  get  more  red 
Nature  at  this  time  than  at  any  other  season.  We  are  more  interested  in  Nature  idioi 
the  earth  re-awakes,  blooms,  and  entices  us  to  her.  There  is  a  call  bom  without  si 
well  as  the  impulse  from  within.  June  has  been  called  the  brides'  month — it  is  also  the 
season  when  the  house-bound  ci^-dweller  returns  to  his  first  love.  Dame  Nature,  sod 
spends  with  her  hu  annual  honeymoon.  He  plans  his  vacation  in  June,  at  any  rate.  If 
you  need  a  tittle  u^ng,  a  little  more  enthusiasm,  read  the  June  OUTDOOBS. 

IN   ITS   PAGES 

will  be  found  outdoor  news  of  the  month  from  all  over  the  woild.  Hiere  are  aitides  of 
life  among  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and  the  plains.  The  work-«-day  outdoors  is  then 
also  with  idyls  of  the  farm,  outdoor  pursuits,  and  of  everyday  life  on  the  frontier,  writ- 
ten by  writM^wanderers,  who  see  so  much  with  their  trained  eyes  and  tell  us  so  well  whit 
they  see.  The  TraveUng  Parson,  D.  A.  Willey,  Clara  Shepherd  Beid,  J.  Alden  lyning, 
Frank  Farrington,  are  some  of  the  conlnbutors  to  June  OUTDOOBS. 


OBTAIN    IT 


from  the  nearest  newsdealer,  or  vrrite  to  the  publishers.   Tan  cents  a  copj.    One  DoUsr 
a  year.  ■ 
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"The  Brandt  Books' 


"THE  GREAT  BOOK  OF  THE  CKKTURY." 

The  Gate 
Beautiful 

Being  Principles  6?  Methods 
in  Vital  Art  Education 

BY 

JOHN   WARD    STIMSON 

MeiUed  pmdiule  <i  the  Fnscii  AcmImdj  of 
Fine  Alto  aad  kng  Director  of  Art  Educmtian  at 
tlie  New  Yotk  Hctrapofilaa  UoMinii  of  Art,  Hie 
ArtNt-Artiva  lutitiilc^  Ntnr  Yok,  ele,d& 


PROr.  JOHN  WARD  STIHSON. 


Some  idea  of  tbe  wide  Kope  knil  ttnpairtuice  of  tlui  wwk  jtuiy  be  guned  tnm  the  foUowiog 
itmct*  from  renew*  hj  tHe  foranoet  aides,  thmkcn  and  educaton: 

" '  The  G>u  BeuIlfDl '  !•  Mr.  Sdnuoo't  crowntaic  affot,  lb*  ntult  oT  >  UTmIiik  (f  mWh^rti,  ahwruiiw,  mdy 
3d  fttrunlc.  In  it  he  hai  pcnctnwl  to  tba  very  KmrCH  flf  life.  ukI  hii  vicw-pcHDt  [>  from  iha  plmcm  wbov  rociu  all  ll» 
■rc«  wEich  make  for  bckuty,  Eruth^  jtbd  gDOdoot.  H«  D«  OUT  tftt  ud  uodenusdi  Ibc  fnai  maitcti  of  alJ  >f»,  bat 
ifinilely  mucelhu  ihii.  ht  ko  whit  Ihi  (real  muMn  iiw.uid  undnunda  whu  tbajrfaU.  'TbaGnu  Baudfol'  ia 
a  attempt  10  inapLre  the  worid  with  the'iame  woudrDiu  vilitm^  ,  ,  ^  PnfetaDr  Stimaoa  La  perfonalBf;  a  lEDOuia  larrlca 
01  only  la  the  an  tiudeai,  but  lo  mankind  Id  geneTBL"'**^«^«<i  Tntiucrift. 

lougbi  CDuld  bf  wjuvtied  by  aoujrci  ao  appamitly  Baperfictal  aa  |[i»  and  coIa,  arill  appeal  lo  larffa  snmbaa,  who  faava 
ever  Kudied  th«  lubjecl.  willi  tht  rorce  cpf  revclatlDa  ;  and  no  one,  no  matter  how  mudi  be  haa  atadted  it.  can,  evtD  IB  a 
urried  way,  lum  over  the  pagal  of  the  book  witboai  obtaiDiDg  an  aniancd  coticeptiDB  of  tlia  liApoctancd,  the  dinlly,  and 
i*coinpf«t«iBi»«i»aofili«meai«g«of anlbnlmliotiibtfuliBnn."— ci#r/»i«n  "  -  " ■"  "-  ' '■»-.i-  ■ 


Apoctancd,  the  dinlty   and 


f  life  who  would  fain  to  b«  led  Into  the  Intarpretcr't  Hou*  aiid  kc  tha  Liuw  EDVunlng  of  thlnga.    It  ia  a  book  ta  be  read 
ad  pnodved  bi  quiet  heara  of  deepeat  thought,  wbeo  the  aoal  would  «oiahip."—JCn.  K,  Hlitr  Kmlut,  D.D. 

"  The  moat  OTiginal,  the  moal  richly  lucgailrt,  tbc  iDoal  compcahcnaift,  dUcdndDatini 
ig  with  the  aubject  of  art  educatioo.  ,  .  .  U  will  richly  repay  the  raoder  wha  b  willing  1 
i(Eat."— A-e/^  Hnry  TunuT  BmiUy,  Diritltr  ff  Art  Eduealian,  Mati.  Statt  Sclutlt. 

ik  of  th*  nobleai  pUloaophr  of  life, 
e,nvpbw.  pt 


Ik  nv  pabllahad,  < 
ad,  mark  and  inwj 


kdudlDC  two  coll 
jBa,  giJd  top,  bo 


ip;  band-acw«d, 4aipafea.     Ric«, fT,so nt':  by  malt* I7.95. 

PaFu-covaiuD  EDiTiaii.— On  tUn  papK-iBamiw  oiai^ait  inatoai  papcTCexr;  4as  pagai.    Prica.f 
aall,b.j«. 

ORDER  7BOM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER,  OR  THE  FUBUSHER. 
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The  Arena  for  Juh 


^E  JULY  ARENA  will  open  our  thirty-fourth  volun 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  it  an  issue  in  every  w 
worthy  of  the  anniversary.  There  are  many  strong  ; 
tractions  that  will  be  features  of  this  issue.  At  pr< 
ent,  however,  we  mention  only  six  of  these: 

I.    THE  DIVORGE-LEOISLATION  OF  SWTFZERLAN 

By  Professor  Louib  Wdahdj,  of  the  University  of  Geneva.  An 
tremely  important  contribution  to  the  divorce  literature  of  the  present  tii 
prepared  expressly  for  The  Abena  by  a  leading  member  of  the  faculty 
the  University  of  Geneva. 

n.    1.  THE  POINT-OF-VIEW. 

By  Hon.  3.  Wabneb  Miiam.  The  opening  paper  of  Mr.  Mills'  nota 
series  of  articles  on  COLORADO'S  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE.  T 
series  of  papers  no  friend  of  free  government  can  afford  to  ignore.  T) 
are  being  prepared  with  great  pains  and  after  exhaustive  research  by  one 
the  ablest  legal  authorities  and  authors  of  America,  and  one  of  the  m 
prominent  members  of  the  Denver  bar.  They  will  be  fully  as  important 
Mr.  Blankenburg's  series  of  papers  on  Philadelphia  politics. 

m.    TEE  CHABH  OF  EM£BSON. 

By  Professor  J.  R,  Mosley,  Ph.D.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  ;: 
illuminating  essays  on  the  great  Concord  philosopher  that  has  ap[>eflred 
years,  and  a  paper  that  all  friends  of  Emerson  will  wish  to  possess  and 
lend  among  their  friends. 

IV.  MUMICIPAL  BLACK  PLAGUE.— Part  Two. 

By  Rtjdolph  Blankenbttrg.     A  continuation  of  the  expose  of 
appalling  condition  of  municipal  corruption  in  the  Quaker  City. 

V.  THE    IDENTITY    OF   SOCIALISM   AND    CHRIS 

lANITY. 

By  Jajies  T.  Van  Rensselaer.  A  strong  and  scholarly  paper  slit 
ing  the  ethical  agreement  between  the  social  ideals  of  Christianity  and 
modern  Socialism. 


VI.  HOMER  DAVENPORT:  A  CARTOONIST 
NATED  BY  MORAL  IDEALS. 

A  character  sketch,  by  B.  O.  Floweb.     Elustratcd  with  a  i 
Mr.  Davenport's  best  drawings. 
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